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THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR. 

When  Miss  EdgewOTth,  in  one  of  hex  charmiDg  tales  Ita  children, 
makee  Boeamond's  mother  uk  her  friroloos  little  daoghter  why 
birthdajs  should  be  more  regarded  than  other  days,  she  impUee 
disapproval  of  a  tendency  in  human  beings  bo  universal,  that  any 
one  bnt  an  encyclopsedist  might  have  pansed  before  condeinning 
it  as  irrational.  The  opportunity  which  the  record  of  anniver- 
laries  affords  for  a  kind  of  mental  stock-taking  has  long  been  a 
commonplace  aa  regards  the  individnal  life ;  and  to  Aogoste  Gomte 
we  owe  the  frnitfbl  idea  of  a  calendar  for  the  race,  in  which  every 
day  shoold  recall  to  ns  the  name  of  a  predecesstn:  memorable  in 
some  one  of  the  varied  departments  of  human  activity,  the  whole 
fonning  a  record  of  our  progress  towards  civilisation  intended  to 
roQse  graUtnde  and  stimulate  effort.  What  the  Positivist's  Calen- 
dar attempts  to  do  for  mankind  in  general  might  be  specialised 
in  varions  directions  with  great  interest  and  advantage.  Why 
■honld  WB  not  have  national  calendars,  county  calendars,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  municipal,  even  hobby-horeical  calendars,  the 
daily  glance  at  which  would  freshen  the  memory  of  some  bygone 
worthy  or  recall  some  invigorating  deed  ?  The  Navy  has  led  the 
way  in  the  '  Naval  Pocket-book  for  1896/  and  something  of  the 
sort  is  believed  to  have  been  compiled  for  certain  regiments.  But 
the  sligbt  efforts  to  provide  ms  with  noteworthy  memoranda  in  our 
ordinary  calendars  have  hitherto  been  thoroughly  unsystematic 
and  disproportioned ;  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  first  tooth  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Lilliput,  the  death  of  Lady  Jones,  and  the 
conversion  of  St.  Botibol  following  each  other  with  bewildering 
effect  in  and  out  of  Bogation  Days  and  the  Sundays  after  Trinity,  i  ^ 
VOL.  II.~KO.  7,  TXA.  1'*^      '^> 


2  THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR. 

Id  The  Eoglishman's  Caleodar  '  I  have  endeavoared  to  gather 
together  by  means  of  dailj  aQiiiverssries  the  threads  of  onr  multi- 
form life  as  a  oatiOD,  preserving  as  lar  as  possible  the  relative 
proportion  of  oar  varioos  activitiee.  The  difficulties  are  great ; 
some  inherent  in  the  sabject,  some  in  the  method.  Of  the  formar, 
the  chief  is  that  of  selection ;  many  men  and  many  deeds  hare 
perforce  been  omitted,  to  find  a  place  hereafter,  let  us  hope,  in 
special,  one-idea'd  calendars.  The  difficulties  of  the  method  resolve 
themselves  principallj  into -the  fact  that  memorable  events  h&\e 
a  tendency  to  crowd  together  on  particular  dates ;  indeed  the 
persistency  with  which  certain  days  are  avoided,  whilst  those  on 
either  side  are  filled  to  overflowing,  has  irresistibly  suggested  to 
the  compiler  that  there  is  more  truth  in  astrological  influence 
than  is  dreamt  of  by  a  scoffing  generation.  Then,  again,  it 
often  proves  impossible  to  find  an  exact  date  for  an  essential 
entry,  in  which  case  a  'c. '  for  drca  will  show  that  the  gi\'en 
day  of  the  month  is  only  approximate.  But  after  all,  though 
paius  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  the  interest  of  our 
calendar  is  not  chronological ;  it  lies  in  the  bird's-eye  view  shown 
us  of  England's  share  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
suggestions  of  responsibility  so  great  a  heritage  brings  with  it. 
Let  us  analyse  as  an  example  the  records  in  January.  In  that 
mouth  we  commemorate  the  facts  that  in  the  West  we  have 
colonised  North  America  with  a  people  who  have  spread  the  love 
of  independence,  and  the  capacity  for  free  government  which  he- 
longs  to  their  race,  over  a  vast  territory ;  while  in  the  East  we 
have  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  the  ancient  peoples  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  and  have  given  them  peace,  order,  wealth,  and 
a  personal  freedom  equal  to  our  own,  and  greater  than  that  enjoyed  | 
by  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation  save  the  United  States.  We 
see  the  first  creation  of  the  great  machine  which  has  enabled  vs, 
step  by  step,  with  efforts  continued  through  many  generations,  to 
gain  the  liberties  we  own.  The  names  of  Cavendish  and  Boyle 
remind  ns  that  our  research  into  the  secrets  of  nature  has  bea 
as  close  and  as  fruitful  as  that  of  any  branch  of  mankind  ;  those 
of  Bacon  and  Berkeley  that  we  have  greatly  helped  in  ascertaining  | 

>  It  is  peihapa  neceMorr  to  say  that  this  title  is  Intended  to  Inclada  sU  tba 
Inbabitanta  of  out  islands,  as  being  perbaps,  on  the  whole,  the  one  that  mofit 
aocniately  describes  them  In  their  collective  cspocitj.  , 
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the  prineiples  on  which  the  miod  of  man  works,  aod  the  right 
methods  b^  which  he  may  attain  to  knowledge.  The  steam- 
engine  of  James  Watt  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  large  proportion 
of  mechanical  and  engineering  invention  dne  to  the  genins  of  our 
islanders ;  whilst  the  name  of  Spenser  reminds  us  that  a  high  and 
creative  imagination  is  no  less  characteristic  of  that  genias,  and 
has  enabled  as  to  produce  world-famous  works  in  poetry  and  prose. 
The  qualities  of  courage,  energy,  and  physical  endurance  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  national  greatness  are  shown  on  the  battlefields 
of  Spain  and  India,  in  the  series  of  Arctic  voyages  recalled  by 
Baffin,  and  in  the  unsurpassable  exploits  of  our  Navy,  represented 
here  by  the  glorious  name  of  Rodney,  Such  an  analysis  shows  us 
also  on  what  sides  we,  aa  a  nation,  are  weak.  The  plastic  arts, 
of  whatever  kind  and  degree,  owe  us  little ;  the  names  in  the  front 
rank  of  peintere  are  relatively  few ;  the  promise  of  musical  great- 
ness which  appeared  so  bright  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
has  hitherto  been  belied :  all  hononr  then  to  those  few  who  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  individual  distinction  of  a  kind  to  which 
the  nation  as  a  whole  can  lay  no  claim. 

My  hope,  then,  is  that  the  value  of  this  Calendar  may  be  as 
s  pinch  of  salt  to  the  daily  bread  by  which  alone  man  cannot  Uve. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Englishmen — and  here  I  use  the 
term  in  its  most  restricted  sense — to  be  heedless  of  associations 
which  link  them  to  the  past.  While  the  Scot  or  the  Irishman  of 
respectable  middle-class  can  trace  the  ramification  of  his  stock  in 
cousins  far  and  wide,  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to  find  an  English- 
man of  equal  degree  ignorant  of  his  grandmothers'  names,  and 
careless  of  any  &mily  history  but  what  falls  under  his  immediate 
observation.  The  same  disposition  is  characteristic  of  him  in  re- 
lation to  his  national  history  and  the  mighty  forerunners  of  his 
race.  As  long  ago  aa  the  days  of  Hakluyt,  to  what  doed  be  tell 
ns  it  was  due  that  he  undertook  '  the  huge  toil '  of  collecting  the 
'  Principall  Navigations,  Voiages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Eoglish 
nation  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the  most  remote  and  farthest 
distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth  '  ?  Why,  to  heariug  and  reading 
while  in  France  '  other  nations  miraculously  extolled  for  their  dis- 
coveries and  notable  enterprises  by  sea,  but  the  English,  of  all 
others,  for  their  sluggish  security  and  continual  neglect  of  the 
like  attempts,  either  ignominioasly  reported  or  exceedingly  con- 
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demned,  and  findiTig  few  or  norie  of  our  own  men  able  to  rga/jl 
herein.'  And  these  tongae-tied  men  were  the  sons  of  WiUooghbjr 
and  Chancellor  and  Fiobisber,  the  brothers  of  Undson  and  Dam 
and  Lancaster  and  Baffin !  Tmly  we  all  hare  the  defects  of  oar 
merits,  and  pwhaps  the  missing  complement  of  the  Englishman's 
admirable  individoality  and  independence  is  that  gracious  piet; 
vhich  woold  cherish  with  sympathetic  pride  and  pleasnre  the 
memories  and  worthy  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Yet 
the  pity  of  it !  the  loss  of  it !  As  thoagh  of  some  tiny  bud  high- 
perched  on  a  forest  oak,  and  growing  there  all  nnawore  of  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  leafy  twig,  brood  branch,  and  stately  trunk 
np-bearing  it,  or  of  hidden,  wide-spread  fibres  greying  in  darkness 
to  supply  the  vital  juices  on  which  it  swells  and  reddens.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side  that  to  dwell  on  our  national 
achievements  will  but  foster  national  conceit  and  arrogance  ;  hot 
it  is  ignorance,  not  knowledge,  that  boasts  and  crows  and  swaggers 
— igDorance,  that  grasps  the  fact  of  bigness  but  knows  nothing  of 
quality  or  proportion.  The  more  we  learn  of  our  own  share  in 
the  story  of  civilisation,  the  more  we  inevitably  learn  of  the  share 
of  others;  with  quickened  perception  of  the  value  of  our  own  work, 
we  look  with  the  appreciation  of  a  fellow-craftsman  On  theirs,  and 
grow  more  alive  to  the  great  truth  of  the  correlation  of  hun 
effort,  and  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  yet  another  truth  which  grows  vivid  before  as  as  we 
reckon  up  the  gains  of  humanity,  and  seek  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  due  to  the  leaders  and  helpers  of  oar  race.  We 
learn  convincingly  that  no  great  achievement  is  in  reality  an  isolated 
one,  but  that  it  has  been  made  possible  by  the  sustained  effort  of 
a  nameless  multitude ;  that  the  great  man  so  high  above  the  crowd 
has  bad  that  height  made  attainable  for  him  by  the  upward  strain 
of  predecessors  towards  the  same  goal.  The  memory  of  these 
may  have  faded  or  perished,  but  the  witness  of  their  labour  and  of 
its  worth  lives  for  ever  in  the  deed  and  the  man  that  are  unfor- 
gotten  and  imperishable.  For  it  is  a  clear  certainty  that, 
borrow  a  fine  simile  from  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  those  men  who  a 
conspicuous  above  their  fellows  are  *  like  islands,  which  are  not 
the  detached  objects  they  appear  to  the  vulgar  eye,  but  only  the 
uppermost  portions  of  hills  whose  bulk  is  unseen.' 

The  few  notes  I  have  added,  and  shall  add  to  each  month's 
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record  as  it  appears,  are,  of  conrse,  qnite  inadeqaate  as  a  com- 
meatary,  and  are  intended  only  to  clear  ap  eome  of  the  least 
obvious  entries. 

JANUARY 

1  FoondiDg  ot  tbe  Uoitcd  Slates  of  America,  160T 
Queeo  Victoria  prDClumed  Emprest  of  lodis,  IHTT 

2  e.  Alcain,  theologian  and  man  ol  leit«n<,  TS6-S04 

3  Jeremiah  Horrocki,  a«tTODOiner,  d.  1S41 

4  William  rionket,  Locd  CbanecUor  ot  Ireland,  d.  18B4 
6     Patent  for  Watt's  steam  engine,  1T69 

6  Harold  crowned  in  Westminster,  1066 

7  Charter  at  Herton  CoU(«e,  Oxford.  llMi 
Sir  Thomas  lAwrence,  painter,  d.  1830 

6     John  Baskerritle.  printer,  d.  1776 
9     C^pe  Colony  conqnored,  1S03 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  physiologist,  1820 

10  Fennr  postage  starled,  1S40 

11  Return  of  the  Five  Members  to  Westminster,  IGIS 

13    Lord  Dklhonrie  Bwom  in  GoTsmor-Oeneral  of  India,  1S18 

13     Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  d.  183S 

H     Bishop  Berkeley,  metaphysician,  d,  1753 

15    The  Act  of  Supremacy,  1631 

Tb«  British  Mosenm  opened,  1TS9 

Henry  Cavendish's  diacovecy  of  the  composition  ot  water,  ITSl 
IS     Rdmnud  Spenser,  poet,  d.  1S98-9 

Napier's  Logarithms  published,  1R14 

Defeat  of  the  Spftoiah  Fleet  by  Admiral  Rodney,  1780 
IT    Richard  Lower,  physician  and  physiologist,  d.  lGSO-1 

18  James  Neiison,  inventor.d.  1SG3 

19  William  Congreve,  dramatist,  d.  17SS-9 

20  First  English  Parliament  met,  1365 

31     First  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry,  statesman,  d.  1682 
Peter  de  Wint,  painter,  b,  1784 
Aaeaolt  of  Cindad  Bodrigo,  General  Crantord,  1S12 

22  Fianris  Baoott,  natttral  philosopher,  b.  1561 
Battle  of  Wandewaah,  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  I7E0 

23  William  Baffin,  Arotio  eiplorer,  d.  1621-2 
William  Pitt,  statesman,  d.  I80S 

24  Charles  James  Tos,  statesman,  b.  1749 

25  ConstitntioDS  ot  Clarendon,  Hency  II.,  1164 
Robert  Boyle,  physicist,  b.  1627 

26  Qeneral  Charles  Qeoige  Gordon  slain,  1886 

27  Admiral  Lord  Hood  d.  1816 

28  The  Triple  Alliance,  1668 

29  Hooker's  Ijiws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  licensed  for  poljUcatioB,  1G92 

30  William  Chillingworth,  theologian,  d.  1643-4 

31  <-.  Domesday  Book,  1088 

(1)  Virginia,  the  first  in  the  most  glorious  series  of  our  many 
great  cdonies,  was  foanded  by  H3  emigraqtSf  vho  set  sail  fivm 
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England  on  this  day  in  a  Little  fleet  of  three  ships,  commieaioned 
by  the  London  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers.  (2)  Hie 
counsellor  of  Charlemagne  in  his  educational  reforms.  (3)  The 
name  of  Horrocks  is  little  known  to  the  general  public ;  and  yet 
Newton  in  the  'Frincipia'  has  acknowledged  obligations  to  him; 
Heame  describes  him  as  a  prodigy  for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  who 
in  all  probability  would  have  proved  the  greatest  man  in  the 
whole  world  in  his  profession ;  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  hina  the 
pride  and  boast  of  British  astronomy,  and  his  latest  biographer 
declares  his  genius  to  have  been  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Kepler.  He  was  a  curate  in  Lancashire,  with  au  income  of  40^  a 
year,  and  died  at  twenty-three  years  of  ^e.  (7)  According  to 
Parker,  the  earliest  college  founded  at  Oxford,  as  University, 
althoagh  money  was  bequeathed  for  its  endowment  in  1249,  was 
not  incorporated  as  a  college  until  about  1274.  (9)  A  letter  of 
this  date  contains  the  first  account  of  Bell's  discovery  of  the 
distinct  functions  of  the  nerves.  (17)  Great  as  an  anatomist 
and  as  one  of  our  earliest  experimental  physiolt^sts.  He  was 
the  first  to  transfuse  blood  from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal 
to  those  of  another.  (18)  Inventor  of  the  hot  blast  in  the  iron 
manufacture.  (22)  This  victory  over  Lally  Tollendal  was  of 
prime  importance,  dealing  the  final  blow  in  the  struggle  between 
French  and  English  for  dominion  in  India.  (29)  Hooker,  the 
logician  of  the  Established  Church,  was  the  creator  of  a  prose 
style  which  has  won  admiration  from  the  days  of  Fnller  to  oni 
own.  (30)  In  '  The  Religion  of  Protestants,'  Chillingworth  was 
the  first  to  place  the  principle  of  toleration  on  a  rational  intel- 
lectual basis.  It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  this  to  note 
the  date  of  the  death,  twenty  years  later,  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
(21),  who  is  considered  the  principal  founder  of  the  party  of 
religious  toleration  in  the  State.  J.  M.  S.      i 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  /. 

JAKUABT  Vk,  \tn. 

AN  ANNIVERSARY  STUDY. 

Chables  I.  was  executed  on  January  30,  1649,  bnt  not  till  1859 
VBB  the  service  on  the  anniTersary  of  his  death  removed  from  the 
Prayer  Book.  For  two  handred  years,  as  each  JaDoaiy  30  came 
Tonnd,  commemorations  of  bis  death  were  etyoined  by  law,  and 
kneeling  congregations  were  ordrawd  to  lament  that  God  had  per- 
mitted '  cruel  men,  sons  of  Belial,  to  imbme  their  hands  in  the 
blood'  of  His  anointed,  and  to  prey  that  He  would  deliver  this 
nation  from  blood-gniltinese,  that  of  this  day  especially,  and  turn 
from  them  and  their  posterity  all  those  judgments  which  their 
gins  had  worthily  deserved. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  the  men  who  afterwards 
brought  the  King  to  the  block  would  have  repudiated  as  a  slander 
the  suggestion  that  they  even  sought  his  deposition.  '  If  any  man 
whatsoever,'  said  Cromwell,  daring  the  debate  on  the  ordinance 
for  the  King's  trial,  '  had  carried  on  the  design  of  deposing  the 
King  and  disinheriting  his  posterity,  he  would  be  the  greatest 
rebel  and  traitor  alive ;  providence  and  necessity,  not  design,  had 
cast  them  upon  it  now.*  In  Angnst  1643,  the  House  of  Commons 
expelled  Harry  Marten  for  saying  that  it  were  better  one  &mily 
shonld  be  destroyed  than  many,  and  daring  to  avow  that  he  meant 
the  King  and  his  children.  A  month  later,  in  taking  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  two  Houses  vowed  to  venture  their  lives 
'  to  preserve  and  defend  the  King's  Bfajesty's  person  and  authority.' 
Bnt  by  the  summer  of  1644,  just  before  Marston  Moor,  the  leaders 
of  the  Independents  were  privately  discussing  the  deposition  of 
Charles,  and  in  1645,  when  Fairfax  was  commissioned  as  Genera), 
the  clause  for  preserving  the  safety  of  Hia  Majesty's  person,  which 
Essex's  commission  had  contained,  was  purposely  omitted.  In 
1646  some  soldiers  were  beginning  to  ttdk  of  the  Parliament's 
'decolling'  the  King  in  case  he  refused  the  terms  Parliament 
offered  him.  '  "  Thus,"  said  one  of  Cromwell's  captains, "  they  will 
decoU  him,"  acting  with  his  hand  in  putting  it  to  his  own  neck  in 
a  way  of  cutting  it  off,  and  this  captain  added  further  that  he 
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thought  it  would  never  be  veil  with  this  kiogdom  till  the  King 
was  served  so.' 

Farliament,  however,  was  far  from  dreaming  of  each  drastic 
methods  of  healing  the  State.  Kot  till  eighteen  months  had 
passed  in  futile  negotiations  did  the  two  Houses  resolve  to  set 
the  King  aside  and  settle  the  kingdom  without  him,  nor  wonld 
they  without  military  pressure  have  passed  those  resolutions.  The 
oathreak  of  the  second  Civil  War  produced  opposite  effects  on  army 
and  Parliament.  It  frightened  the  Parliament  into  an  attempt  to 
make  terms  with  the  Sovereign  they  had  juet  declared  unwortliy 
of  trust.  It  determined  the  army  to  call  to  an  account  the 
man  to  whose  perfidy  they  attributed  the  renewal  of  bloodshed. 
Already,  in  November  1647,  Colonel  fiarrison  had  denounced  the 
King  to  the  council  of  the  army  as  '  a  man  of  blood,'  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  prosecute.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  replied  to  him 
by  opposing  the  prosecution  of  the  King  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. Assuming  that  Charles  was  a  man  of  blood,  Cromwell 
urged  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  wise  and  lawful  not  to 
punish  murder.  When  Joah  killed  Abner,  David  spared  his  life, 
because  he  would  not  hazard  the  spilling  of  more  blood,  in  regazd 
that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  him.  Moreover,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Parliament  rather 
than  the  army  to  bring  the  King  to  justice. 

When  insurrections  broke  out  in  every  part  of  England,  and 
the  Scots  i^epared  to  cross  the  border,  the  doubts  vanished. 
Beforo  the  officers  took  the  field  they  pledged  themselves  in  a 
solemn  prayer  meeting  to  punish  the  instigator  of  the  new  war. 
'  We  came,'  wrote  one  of  them,  '  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  res<^a- 
tion,  that  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us  back  again 
in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  account  for 
all  that  blood  he  had  shed  and  mischief  he  had  done  to  the  utmost 
against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations.'  In  the 
autumn  they  returned  finshed  with  victory,  and  petitions  poured 
in  from  rogiment  aft«T  regiment  to  their  General,  all  demanding, 
obscnrely  or  explicitly,  the  trial  of  the  King.  Actions  followed 
words.  On  November  20,  1648,  the  remonstrance  of  the  army 
against  the  treaty  with  the  King  was  brought  to  Parliament.  On 
I>ecember  1  Charles  was  seized  in  his  lodgings  at  Newport  and 
carried  off  to  Hurst  Castle.  On  the  2nd  Fairfax's  army  entered 
London,  and  four  days  later  Pride's  Purge  put  an  end  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  it  for  the  next  few 
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neks  a  servile  inatmmeiit  in  the  handB  of  the  soldiers.  Then 
ti^ved  s  curious  halt  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  During 
the  next  fortnight  those  of  the  ofGcers  who  were  Etat«smen  as  well 
as  soldiers  '  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  was  necessary  or 
eren  desirable  that  the  Bang's  blood  should  be  shed.'  Ireton 
vished  to  bring  Charles  to  trial,  bat  was  willing  to  be  content  with 
bis  deposition  and  imprisonment.  Cromwell  wished  to  postpone 
the  King's  trial  until  his  instruments  in  the  late  war  had  been 
oondemned  and  punished.  He  went  farther,  and,  in  a  debate  in 
the  army  council  on  Christmas  Day,  exhorted  the  officers  to  spare 
the  King's  life  if  he  accepted  CCTtain  conditions.  The  council 
yielded  to  Cromwell's  argnments,  but  when  Charles  peremptorily 
tefiised  these  offered  conditions,  his  iate  was  sealed ;  the  last 
renmant  of  hesitation  vanished  from  Cromwell's  mind,  and  the 
ren^ution  moved  forward  once  more.  On  December  23  the  King 
was  brought  to  London,  and  the  same  day  the  Commons  appointed 
a  committee  '  to  consider  how  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  justice 
against  the  King,' 

Five  days  later  an  ordinance  was  introduced  erecting  a  tribunal 
for  the  purpose,  to  consist  of  three  judges  and  a  jury  of  1 50  com- 
missionere.  On  January  2,  1649,  the  ordinance  was  transmitted 
to  the  Lords,  and  with  it  went  a  resolution  declaring  that '  by  the 
fnadamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of 
England  for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament 
and  Kingdom  of  England.'  The  unanimous  rejection  of  the 
ordinance  by  the  Lords,  and  the  discovery  that  the  judges  would 
Tefiue  the  post  assigned  to  them,  did  not  make  the  Commons  draw 
hack.  A  new  ordinance  was  at  once  brought  in,  creating  a  court 
of  135  commissioners,  who  were  to  act  both  as  judge  and  jnry,  and 
omitting  the  three  judges.  Fresh  resolutions  declared  the  people 
the  original  of  all  just  power,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  repre- 
senting the  people,  the  snpreme  power  in  the  nation,  and  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Commons  binding  without  consent  of  King  or  Lords. 
This  ordinance — or,  as  it  was  now  termed,  Act — was  passed  on 
January  6,  1649.  It  set  forth  that  Charles  Stuart  had  wickedly 
designed  totally  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
this  nation,  and  in  their  place  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  government ;  that  he  had  levied  and  maintained  a 
cruel  war  against  Parliament  and  kingdom  ;  and  that  new  com- 
motiona  had  arisen  from  tbe  remissness  of  Parliament  to  prosecute 
him.     Wherefore  that  for  the  futore  *  no  chief  officer  or  mi^istrate 
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whatBoevei  may  presome  to  imagine  or  cootiive  the  eDBlaving  or 
destrojing  of  the  English  nation  and  to  e^>ect  impunity  for  trying 
or  doing  the  Bame,'  the  persons  whose  names  followed  were 
appointed  to  tiy  the  said  Charles  Stuart. 

Meanwhile  the  King  was  a  closely  guarded  prisoner  at  Windsor. 
Since  December  27  the  remains  of  his  regal  state  had  been  cut 
off;  the  number  of  his  attendants  had  been  diminlEhed,  and  he 
was  no  longer  served  upon  the  knee.  Id  spite  of  this,  the  news- 
papers reported  that  he  was  cheerful,  and  even  hopeful.  '  The 
King,'  said  a  newsletter  from  Windsor,  '  is  seemingly  meriy  for 
the  most  part,  though  he  hears  of  the  Parliament's  proceedings 
against  him.  He  asked  one  that  came  from  London,  how  his 
young  princess  did  ?  He  answered,  "  She  was  very  melancholy." 
The  King  replied,  "  And  well  she  maybe  so,  when  she  hears  what 
death  her  old  &ther  is  coming  to."  .  ,  .  One  telling  him  that 
the  Parliament  intended  to  proceed  to  justice  against  him,  he 
answered  most  simply  and  tyrannically,  "  Who  can  question  me 
for  my  life  ?  "  '  Equally  characteristic,  in  its  groundless  confidence 
in  his  own  schemes,  was  another  saying  which  rumour  attributed 
to  him :  '  He  saith  he  hath  three  games  to  play,  the  least  of 
which  gives  him  hope  of  regaining  all.'  On  January  19  the  King 
was  brought  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's,  guarded  by  troops  of 
horse.  A  Parliamentary  newspaper,  in  an  exultant  leading  article, 
explained  the  meaning  of  his  removal.  '  Our  laws  were  formerly 
like  Riders'  webs,  to  catch  the  small  ones  and  let  the  great  ones 
go ;  yet  shall  we  now  find  that  justice  will  run  down  like  a  mighty 
stream,  and  be  as  impartially  executed  on  him  that  sit^  on  a 
throne  as  he  on  a  dunghill.  On  this  score  the  great  Court  Fly  of 
the  nation  is  this  week  flown  from  Windsor  to  London  in  order  to  bis 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall.'    ('The  Moderate,'  January  23,  1649.) 

Ever  since  January  8  the  commissioners  for  the  King's  trial 
had  been  meeting  in  the  Painted  Chamber  to  settle  their  pro- 
cedore.  But  nearly  half  of  those  named  refused  to  accept  the 
duty  laid  upon  them.  Some  had  fears  for  their  own  safety, 
some  political  objections,  others  objected  to  the  constitution  or 
authority  of  the  Court.  Algernon  Sidney  told  his  colleagues  that 
there  were  two  reasons  why  he  could  not  take  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. First,  the  King  could  not  be  tried  by  that  Court; 
secondly,  that  no  man  could  be  tried  by  that  Court.  '  I  tell  you,' 
answered  Cromwell,  with  characteristio  scorn  of  constitutional 
formulas,  '  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the   crown  upon  it.' 
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Even  in  the  army  some  disliked  the  attempt  to  inveet  ia  a 
semblance  of  l^ality  what  was  essentially  an  appeal  to  the  power 
of  the  Bword.  *  I  am  not  against  judging  Uie  person  of  the 
King,'  wrote  an  officer  to  Fairfia,  '  bat  I  say  it  is  by  no  legal 
anthority,  bat  only  what  the  sword  exalteth.  Althoagh  it  be  not 
an  exact  martial  conrt,  yet  it  is  little  diSerent,  and  Dot  a  legiti- 
mate authority  to  the  King.' 

The  qnestion  of  their  authority  was  a  qnestion  to  which  the 
Comt  was  bound  to  i^ee  upon  an  answer.  If  a  stoiy  told  at  the 
trial  of  the  regicides  may  be  trusted,  the  commissioners  were  still 
at  a  loss  for  a  formula  on  the  moniing  of  January  20,  when  the 
trial  began.  As  they  sat  in  the  Fainted  Chamber,  news  was 
brought  that  the  King  was  landing  at  the  steps  which  led  np  from 
the  river  to  the  garden  of  Cotton  House.  '  At  which  Cromwell  ran 
to  a  window,  looking  on  the  King  as  he  came  up  the  garden  ;  he 
turned  as  white  as  the  wall  .  .  .  then  turning  to  the  Board  said 
thns :  "  My  masters,  he  is  come,  he  is  come,  and  now  we  are  doing 
that  great  work  that  the  whole  nation  will  be  full  of.  Therefore  1 
desire  you  to  let  us  resolve  here  what  answer  we  shall  give  the  King 
when  be  comes  before  os,  for  the  first  question  he  idll  ask  us  wiU 
be  by  what  authority  and  commission  we  do  try  him." '  For  a 
time  no  one  answered.  <  Then  after  a  little  space  Henry  Marten 
rose  np  and  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  all  the  good  people  of  England." ' 

About  one  o'clock  the  Court  adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall, 
At  the  upper  or  southern  end  of  the  Hall  a  wooden  platform  had 
been  constructed,  covering  all  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the 
ConrU  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench.  A  wooden  partition,  rising 
aboat  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  this  pUtform,  divided  the  Court 
itself  from  the  body  of  the  Hall.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  parti- 
tion, running  across  the  Hall  from  side  to  side,  was  a  broad  gang- 
way fenced  in  by  a  wooden  railing,  and  a  similar  gangway  ran 
right  down  the  Hall  to  the  great  door.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
gangways,  with  their  backs  to  the  railings,  stood  a  line  of  musketeers 
and  pikemen,  whose  officers  walked  up  and  down  the  vacant  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  passages.  The  mass  of  the  audience  stood 
within  the  railed  spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  Hall  and  the 
gangways,  but  on  each  side  of  the  Court  itself,  and  directly  over- 
looking it,  were  two  small  galleries,  one  above  the  other,  reserved 
for  specially  fevoured  spectators.  At  the  back  of  the  Court, 
immediately  under  the  great  window,  sat  the  King's  judges,  about 
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eeyenty  in  Dnmber,  ranged  on  four  or  five  tiers  of  benches  which 
were  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  They  wore  their  ordinary  dress 
as  officers  or  gentlemen.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of  the 
judges,  at  a  raised  desk,  sat  Serjeant  John  Bradshaw,  the  President 
of  the  Court,  and  on  each  side  of  him  bis  assistants  Lisle  and  Say, 
dressed  in  their  black  lawyers'  gowns.  About  the  middle  of  the 
floor  of  the  Court  was  a  table  where  the  two  clerks  were  seated, 
and  on  the  table  lay  the  mace  and  the  sword  of  state.  In  the 
front  of  the  Court,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  platform,  were  three 
compartments,  something  like  pews,  the  back  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  tow  partition  separating  the  Court  from  the  Hall. 
In  the  central  one  of  the  three  was  a  crimson  velvet  armchair, 
and  a  smalt  table,  covered  with  Tnrkey  carpet,  on  which  were  an 
inkstand  and  paper.  Here  sat  the  King,  and  in  the  partition  on 
his  right  were  the  three  lawyers  who  were  counsel  for  the 
Commonwealth.  The  King  had  his  face  turned  towards  the 
President,  and  his  back  to  the  crowd  in  the  body  of  the  Hall.  As 
the  floor  of  the  Court  was  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  Hall,  the 
spectators  stood  as  it  were  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  hut  the  parti- 
tion somewhat  intercepted  their  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Court. 
Yet  they  could  see  the  King's  head  and  shoulders  above  it, 
Bramston's  often-quoted  couplet  describes  how  : 


But  the  statement  contained  in  these  lines  is  not  correct. 
Before  the  King  entered,  the  Court  resolved  that  '  as  to  the 
prisoner's  putting  off  his  hat,  the  Court  wUl  not  insist  upon  it 
for  this  day,'  nor  was  it  insisted  upon  subsequently.  So  both 
commissioners  and  King  kept  their  hate  on,  and  as  a  newspaper 
observes, '  there  was  no  congratulation  or  movement  of  hats  at 
all.'  In  other  ways  also,  Charles  showed  no  signs  of  respect  to 
the  Court,  '  The  prisoner,'  says  an  official  account,  '  while  the 
charge  was  reading,  sat  down  in  his  chair,  looking  sometimes  on 
the  High  Court,  and  sometimes  on  the  galleries,  and  rose  again, 
and  turned  about  to  behold  the  guards  and  spectators,  and  after 
sat  down,  looking  very  sternly,  and  with  a  countenance  not  at  all 
moved,  till  these  words,  Charles  Stuart  tobe  a  tyrant,  traitor,  Ac, 
were  read ;  at  which  he  kughed  as  he  sat  in  the  face  of  the  Court.' 
Throughout  the  trial,  as  the  King's  judges  had  anticipated, 
Charles  declined  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.     On  each 
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of  the  three  days  vhen  he  appeared  before  it,  on  the  20th, 
the  22nd,  and  the  23rd  of  January,  he  maintained  his  refusal 
to  plead.  Throngb  bis  whole  reign  he  had  asserted  that  a 
king  was  not  respoDBible  to  bis  people,  and  he  was  not  the 
mas  to  admit  it  now.  '  Princes/  he  had  said  in  a  declaration 
paUished  in  1639, '  are  not  boond  to  give  an  account  of  their 
actions  hot  to  God  alone,'  and  be  now  consistently  asserted  that 
'  a  king  cannot  be  tried  by  any  superior  jorisdiction  on  earth.' 
What  excited  more  sympathy,  however,  was  his  association  of  the 
rightfl  of  his  subjects  with  his  own,  and  his  claim  to  be  defending 
both  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  army.  '  It  is  not  my  case 
alone,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  the  freedom  and  hberty  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  do  yon  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for 
their  liberties.  For  if  power  without  law  may  make  laws,  may 
•Iter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  do  not  know  what 
mbject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  life,  or  anything 
that  he  calls  bis  own.' 

On  Tuesday  the  23rd,  after  Charles  had  for  a  third  time 
refused  to  plead,  the  Court  adjourned  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 
and  the  more  determined  members  resolved  to  treat  the  King 
u  contomaciouB,  and  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment  against 
him.  Others  opposed  this  course,  and  the  next  two  days  were 
spent  in  hearing  evidence  at  private  meetings  of  the  Court  in 
the  Painted  Chamber — portly  in  order  to  gain  time  whilst  the 
recalcitrant  members  of  the  Court  were  being  converted.  One 
titer  another,  a  number  of  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  seen 
the  King  in  arms  against  the  Parliament.  One  had  seen  the 
royal  standard  set  up  at  Nottingham.  Another  had  seen  the 
King  at  Newbury,  in  complete  armour  with  bis  sword  drawn, 
and  had  heard  him  exhort  a  regiment  of  horse  to  stand  by  him 
that  day,  for  that  his  crown  lay  upon  the  point  of  the  eword. 
A  third  swore  that  he  heard  Charles  encourage  his  soldiers  to 
strip  and  beat  their  prisoners  when  Leicester  was  stormed. 
Documents  were  abo  brought  to  prove  the  King's  invitations  to 
fiaeign  forces  to  enter  England.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
ThoTiday  the  25th,  a  vote  that  the  Court  would  inx)ceed  to 
sentence  Charles  Stuart  to  death  was  procured,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  sixty-two  commissioners  agreed  to  the 
tains  of  the  sentence  which  their  committee  had  drawn  up. 
It  was  resolved,  however,  that  the  King  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court  to  bear  his  sentence,  instead  of  being  condemned  in 
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his  absence,  and  this  was  doubtless  dose  in  order  to  give  hi™  a 
chance  to  plead,  in  case  he  should  repent  of  his  contumacy. 

On  the  aft«moon  of  Saturday,  January  27,  siity-seven  com- 
missionere  took  their  seats  in  Westminster  Hall,  headed  bj 
Bradshav,  who  had  now  donned  a  scarlet  gown  in  which  to 
deliver  sentence.  Once  more  Charles  refused  to  plead,  requesting 
that,  before  sentence  was  given,  he  might  be  heard  before  the 
Lords  and  CommooB  assembled  in  the  Fainted  Chamber.  He 
had  something  to  say,  he  declared,  which  was  '  most  material 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
...  I  am  sure  on  it,  it  is  very  well  worth  the  hearing.'  It  was 
afterwards  rumoured  that  he  meant  to  propose  his  own  resigna- 
tion and  the  admission  of  his  son  to  the  throne  upon  such  terms 
as  should  have  been  agreed  upon.  The  Court,  after  a  Imef  de- 
liberation, refused  the  request,  and  Bradshaw,  after  setting  forth 
the  prisoner's  crimes  and  exhorting  him  to  repentance,  ordered  the 
clerk  to  read  the  sentence.  The  King  strove  to  speak.  '  Your  tame 
is  now  past,'  replied  Bradshaw,  and  bade  the  clerk  read  on.  After 
the  sentence  was  read,  aE  the  commissioners  stood  up  to  testify 
their  assent.  Once  more  Charles  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
*  Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  sentence,'  was  the  answer.  He 
still  struggled  to  be  heard.  'Guard,  withdraw  your  prisoner,' 
ordered  the  President.  'I  am  not  suffered  to  ^peak,'  cried  the 
King.     '  Expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have.' 

'  As  the  King  passed  from  the  Court  throngh  the  soldiers,' 
says  a  Royalist  pamphleteer,  '  the  soldiers  with  a  load  shout  cried, 
"  Execution ! "  "  Execution  1 "  with  such  fierceness  that  I,  that  stood 
near  the  King,  trembled  with  fear,  lest  they  should  have  murdered 
him  in  the  Hall,  but  it  seems  it  was  but  a  design  to  fright  the 
King.'  It  was  now,  whilst  Charles  was  being  led  through  the 
passages  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  that  the  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  reviled  him,  and  blown  tobacco  smoke  in  his  fiace. 
Tradition  says  that  one,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  spat  in  his 
face.  In  1660,  Augustine  Garland,  one  of  the  King's  judges, 
was  accused  of  this  oub%ge,  but  the  one  witness  who  d^Hwed  to 
it  was  a  person  of  very  little  credit;  and  Garland  vehemently 
deiued  it,  saying,  '  If  I  was  guilty  of  this  inhumanity,  I  deeiie  no 
favour  iirom  God  Almighty.'  Evelyn,  writing  in  1653,  says  that 
report  attributed  the  act  to  '  that  cursed  woman  the  Lady  Norton.' 
The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  contradictory,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  particular  outrage  never  happened.     The  desire 
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to  liken  the  sufienngB  of  the  martyred  King  to  thoee  of  ChtiBt 
was  the  caose  of  much  exaggeration  and  some  inventioa. 

From  Westminster  the  King  was  after  a  brief  delay  removed 
to  Whitehall,  As  he  passed  through  King  Street  in  a  close 
sedan  chair,  snrronnded  by  halberdiere,  both  sides  of  the  street, 
according  to  Herbert,  were  guarded  with  scJdiers,  '  who  were 
silent  as  His  Majesty  passed.  But  shop  stalls  and  windows  were 
fiiU  of  people,  many  of  which  shed  tears,  and  some  of  them  with 
andible  voices  prayed  for  the  King.' 

During  Sunday  and  Monday,  Charles  prepared  himself  for 
death.  He  spent  much  time  in  prayer  with  Bishop  Juxon,  burnt 
his  papers,  distributed  the  email  remains  of  his  personal  property, 
and  took  leave  of  his  cluldren.  As  he  feared  that  the  army 
would  make  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  king,  he  charged  him  in 
simple  language  not  to  take  his  brother's  throne.  '  Sweetheart,' 
said  Charles,  taking  the  child  upon  his  knee,  '  now  they  will 
cut  off  thy  father's  head '  (upon  which  words  the  child  looked  very 
gtedfastly  upon  him) ;  '  mark,  child,  what  I  say ;  they  will  cut  off 
my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  ;  but  mark  what  I  say  : 
yon  must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and 
James  do  live ;  for  they  will  cut  off  your  brothers'  heads  when 
they  can  catch  them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  the  last,  and 
therefore  I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.'  At 
which  the  child,  sighing,  said,  '  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first.' 
What  Charles  said  to  his  daughter,  the  I^y  Elizabeth  herself 
related.  '  He  wished  me  not  to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for 
him,  for  it  would  be  a  glorious  death  that  he  should  die,  it  being 
for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  land,  and  for  maintaining  the 
true  Protestant  rehgion.  He  told  me  he  had  forgiven  all  his 
enemies,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive  them  also,  and  commanded 
ns  and  all  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  forgive  them. 
He  bid  me  tell  my  mother  that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed 
from  her,  and  that  his  love  should  be  the  same  to  the  last.'  Then, 
striving  to  console  her,  he  bade  her  again  '  not  to  grieve  for  him, 
for  that  he  should  die  a  martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  the 
Lord  would  settle  his  throne  upon  his  son,  and  that  we  should 
all  be  happier  than  we  could  have  expected  to  have  been  if  he 
bad  hved,' 

That  night  the  King  slept  at  St.  James's.  Two  hours  before 
the  dawn  of  January  30  he  rose  up,  and,  calling  to  his  servant, 
bade  him  dress  him  with  care,     '  Herbert,'  he  said, '  this  is  my 
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gecOBd  mairia^  day ;  I  wonld  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be  ;  for 
before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jeens.'  He 
then  aj^inted  what  clothes  he  voiild  wear.  '  Let  me  have  a 
Bhiit  more  than  ordinary,'  said  the  King,  '  by  reaflon  the  season 
is  80  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake,  which  some  will 
imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would  hare  no  such  imputation. 
I  fear  not  death.  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God 
I  am  prepared.' 

About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker  came  to  fetch  the  King  to 
Whitehall.  Attended  by  H^'bert  and  Jnzon,  he  walked  through 
St.  James's  Park.  His  guard  of  halberdiers  surroimded  him,  and 
companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  his  way.  '  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  noise  was  so  great  as  one  could  hsjrdly  hear 
what  another  spoke.*  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  and  the  King 
walked,  as  his  custom  was,  very  fast,  and  catling  to  bis  guard  '  in 
a  pleasant  manner '  told  them  to  march  apace.  MThen  be  reached 
Whitehall  he  was  kept  waiting  in  his  bedchamber  for  two  or  three 
hours,  perhaps  in  order  to  give  Parliament  time  to  pass  an  Act 
fmrbidding  the  proclamation  of  any  new  king.  Daring  part  of 
this  time  he  prayed  with  Juzon,  and  at  the  bishop's  urging  ate  a 
mouthful  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass  of  claret.  About  bfdf-pasi 
one  Hacker  came  again  to  summon  the  King  to  the  scaffold.  In 
the  galleries  and  the  Banqueting  House,  through  which  Charles 
followed  bim,  men  and  women  had  stationed  themselves  to  see 
the  King  go  by.  As  he  passed  '  he  heard  them  pray  for  him,  the 
soldiers  sot  rebukiog  any  of  them,  seeming  by  their  silence  and 
dejected  bees  afflicted  rather  than  insulting.' 

From  the  middle  window  of  the  Banqueting  House  Cbarlee 
stepped  out  upon  the  scaffold.  He  was  dre^ed  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  but  not  in  mourning,  and  woro  the  George  and  the  Ribbon 
of  the  Garter.  The  scaffold  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
from  the  railings  round  it,  which  were  as  high  as  a  man's  waist, 
black  hangings  drooped.  In  the  middle  of  the  scaffold  lay  tte 
block,  *  a  little  piece  of  wood  flat  at  bottom,  aboat  a  foot  and  a 
half  Icmg,'  and  about  six  inches  high.  By  it  lay  '  the  bright 
execution  axe  for  executing  malefactors,'  which  bad  been  procured 
from  the  Tower — probably  the  very  axe  which  had  beheaded 
Strafford.  Near  the  block  stood  two  masked  men ;  both  were 
dressed  in  close-fitting  firocks — '  like  sailors,'  said  one  spectator, '  like 
butchers,'  said  another.  One  of  them  wore  a  grizzled  periwig,  and 
seemed  by  his  grey  beard  an  old  mGm.    Immediately  round  the 
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(ixit  of  the  scaffold  stood  ranks  of  Eoldiers,  horse  and  foot,  aod 
behind  them  a  thronging  mase  of  men  and  women.  Other 
watchers  filled  the  windows  and  the  roo&  of  the  houses  romid. 

Seeing  that  his  voice  coold  not  reach  the  people,  Charles 
addressed  himself  to  the  persons  on  the  scaffold — some  fomteen 
or  fifteen  in  nnmber.  He  most  clear  himself,  he  said,  as  a  man, 
a  King,  and  a  Christian.,  To  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people  had  never  been  his  intention.  The  Parliament,  'they 
b^jan  this  achappy  war,  not  I.  Bnt  for  all  this,'  be  continaed, 
thinking  of  Strafford,  •  God's  judgments  are  just  upon  me.  I  will 
onl;  say  this,  that  an  nnjust  senteDce  that  I  suffered  to  take  effect 
is  now  pnnished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  me.' 

Then  the  King  forgave  the  causers  of  his  death,  and  stated  in 
a  few  words  his  conception  of  the  cause  for  which  he  died.  '  For 
the  people  I  desire  their  liberty  and  freedom  as  much  as  anybody 
whomsoever  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  their  liberty  and  freedom 
consists  in  having  government,  in  those  laws  by  which  their  life 
and  goods  may  be  most  their  own.  It  is  not  their  having  a  sharo 
is  government ;  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to  them.  ...  If  I 
would  have  given  way  to  have  all  changed  according  to  the  power 
of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  here ;  and  therefore  I 
tell  yon  (and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge)  that  I  am 
the  martyr  of  the  people,' 

When  he  had  done  the  King  put  his  long  hair  under  his  cap, 
helped  by  Juxon  and  the  grey-bearded  man  in  the  mask,  and 
Epoke  a  few  words  with  Juxon.  He  took  off  his  cloak  and  doublet, 
gave  his  George  to  the  bishop,  and  bade  the  executioner  set  the 
block  &st.  Then,  as  he  stood,  he  said  two  or  three  words  to  him- 
sdf  with  bands  and  eyes  \\&ed  up,  and,  lying  down,  placed  his 
neck  on  the  block.  For  a  moment  he  lay  there  praying ;  bis  eye 
shining,  said  one  of  those  who  watched,  as  brisk  and  hvely  as  ever 
he  had  seen  it.  Suddenly  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  with 
one  blow  the  grey-bearded  man  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  It 
was  DOW,  noted  another  spectator,  precisely  four  minutes  past  two. 

The  other  masked  man  took  the  King's  head,  and  without  a 
word  held  it  up  to  the  people.  A  groan  broke  from  the  thousands 
nrand  the  sc^old ;  'such  a  groan,'  writes  Philip  Henry,  'as  I 
never  heard  before,  and  desire  I  may  never  hear  again.'  There- 
upon he  saw  two  troops  of  horse — one  marching  towards  West- 
minster, the  other  towards  Charing  Cross — roughly  dispersing  the 
crowd,  and  was  glad  to  escape  bom«  without  hurt, 
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The  King's  body  was  placed  in  a  plain  wooden  coffin  coveied 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  then,  after  embalming,  inclosed  in  an 
outer  coffin  of  lead,  and  conveyed  to  St.  James's.  His  servants 
wished  to  bury  him  at  Westminster  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel, 
amongst  bis  ancestors,  but  this  wea  denied  becanse  '  it  wonld 
attract  infinite  numbers  of  people  of  all  sorts  thither,  which  was 
unsafe  and  inconvenient.'  Windsor  seemed  safer,  and  the  Paiiiap 
ment  autboriBed  Herbert  to  bury  his  master  there,  allofring  500/. 
for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral.  Leave  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  two  other  noblemen  to 
attend  it.  They  selected  a  vault  in  St.  George's  Chapel  where 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour  were  interred — a  spot  about  tie 
middle  of  the  choir,  over  against  the  eleventh  stall  on  the  Sove- 
reign's side — and  reverently  laid  the  King's  body  there  on  Friday, 
the  9th  of  February.  No  service  was  read  over  him,  for  the 
Governor  would  not  allow  Juxon  to  use  the  service  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  saying  that  the  form  in  the  Directory  was  the  only  one 
authorised  by  Parliament.  To  the  mourners,  however,  it  seemed 
that  heaven  gave  a  token  of  their  dead  Sovereign's  innocence.  '  This 
is  memorable,'  writes  Herbert,  '  that  at  such  time  as  the  King's 
body  was  brought  out  of  St.  George's  Hall  the  sky  was  serene  and 
clear ;  but  presently  it  began  to  snow,  and  fell  so  fast,  as  by  that 
time  they  came  to  the  west  end  of  the  royal  chapel  the  black 
velvet  pall  was  all  white,  the  colour  of  innocency,  being  thick 
covered  with  snow.     So  went  the  white  King  to  his  grave.' 

The  King's  execution  contributed  more  to  restore  monarchy  in 
England  than  his  hfe  could  have  done  to  endanger  the  republic. 
'  Nothing  in  Ms  life  became  bim  like  the  leaving  it,'  but  be  did 
not  throw  it  away  with  the  studied  carelessness  of  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor.  If,  as  Marvell  sang,  there  was  nothing  common  or  mean 
in  his  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  there  was  also  nothing  unnatural 
or  theatrical.  He  met  bia  fate  with  the  calmness  of  one  whom 
suffering  and  faith  had  made  strong,  and  was  never  more  kuagly. 
Those  of  his  subjects  who  already  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  came 
soon  to  regard  bim  also  as  a  saint.  Handkerchiefs  dipped  in  his 
blood  made  the  sick  whole,  and  restored  sight  to  the  blind. 
Preachers  compared  his  sufferings  to  those  of  our  Saviour.  In  a 
sermon  entitled  '  The  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  or  his  con- 
formity with  Christ  in  his  sufferings,'  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down  in  1649,  he  {Minted  out  that  the  parallel  was  complete  even 
to  the  two  thieves,  who  might  be  taken  to  represent  Presbytery 
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ud  Independency.  The  '  EikoQ  Basilike,'  which  appeared  on 
the  very  day  of  the  King's  funeral,  gave  the  Royalists  an  ideal  por- 
tnit  of  the  King,  vhich,  fictitious  though  it  might  he,  had  enffi- 
dent  dramatic  troth  to  be  received  as  true,  and  sufficient  chann 
to  jostify  their  devotion. 

When  the  Restoration  came,  all  expected  the  solemn  reintei^ 
moit  of  Charles  I.  at  Westminster.  Charles  11.  himself,  says 
Clarendon,  '  intended  nothing  more,  and  spoke  often  of  it  as  if  it 
vere  only  deferred  till  some  circnmstances  and  ceremonies  in  the 
doing  of  it  were  adopted.  But  by  degrees  the  discourse  of  it  was 
diminished,  as  if  it  were  totally  kid  aside  upon  reasons  of  state.' 
Pet^Ie  gaessed  different  reasons,  but  the  true  reason,  he  says, 
VIS  that  the  place  was  not  to  be  found.  The  surviving  witnesses 
conld  not  agree  upon  the  spot.  Attempts  to  discover  it  by  open- 
ing the  gronnd  proved  a  failure,  '  and  upon  their  giving  this 
account  to  the  King  the  thought  of  that  remove  was  laid  aside.' 
In  1678  the  Commons  voted  Charles  II.  70,000{.  for  a  funeral  and 
a  moonment  for  his  father,  and  Wren  designed  a  tomb  and  a 
mansolemn  which  were  approved  by  the  King.  The  drawings  are 
in  the  All  Sonls'  library,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mausoleum  is 
in  general  character  very  like  the  Badcliffe  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  reason  which  Clarendon  assigns  for  the  King's  inaction  can 
Kaicely  be  the  true  one ;  for  when  Pepys  visited  Windsor  in  1666 
he  was  shown  the  correct  site  of  the  grave,  and  it  is  described 
vith  great  exactness  hy  Dngdale  in  a  history  published  in  1681. 
Herbert  was  Dngdale's  informant,  and  all  Herbert's  statements 
ftboat  the  place  of  Charles  I.'s  interment  were  proved  true  in  1813, 
when  an  investigation  was  made  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  searchera  opened  the  vault  indicated  in 
Herbert's  memoirs,  and  the  coffin  believed  to  be  that  of  Charles  I. 
Gently  disengaging  the  lace  from  its  covering,  they  found  features 
with  which  Vandyke's  picture  had  made  them  familiar,  and  a 
head  which  had  been  severed  hy  some  sharp  instrument  &om  the 
body.  Though  the  skin  was  dark  and  discoloured,  the  forehead 
and  temples  had  lost  little  of  their  shape ;  the  pointed  beard  was 
perfect ;  and  the  left  eye,  in  the  first  moment  of  exposure,  was 
t^ten  and  fiill,  thongh  it  vanished  almost  immediately.  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  in  his  '  Essays  and  Orations,'  gives  an  account '  of 
vhat  appeared  on  opening  the  coffin,  and  a  drawing  Mthfully  re- 
presenting the  countenance  of  the  dead  King. 

If  the  Restoration  afforded  Charles  I.  no  material  monument. 
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it  contrived  a  more  impreBsive  memorial  for  him  b;  adding  to 
the  Prayer  Book  the  service  for  January  30,  In  December  1660, 
Parliameot  passed  a  Bill  ordering  tbe  anniversary  of  the  King's 
execution  to  be  observed  aa  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiUation.  In 
1662  a  committee  headed  by  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  drev 
□p  a  form  of  service  which  was  approved  by  Convocation,  and 
enjoined  by  proclamation  on  May  2,  1662.  But  the  service  that 
finally  came  into  use  was  a  revised  version  of  this  one,  which  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  ie  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Sancrofl.  It  was  written,  as  Burnet  ob- 
Eerves,  in  a  high  style,  and  the  alterations  made  all  tended  to 
intensify  the  tone  and  language  of  the  earlier  service,  and  to 
develop  still  farther  the  suggested  parallel.  In  the  eighteenth 
century — an  age  of  limited  monarchy  and  nnlimited  scepticism 
— it  came  to  seem  an  anachronism.  Bespectable  Whigs,  like 
Speaker  Onslow,  wished  to  revive  the  form  of  Charles  Il.'s  days, 
and  others  wished  to  abolish  it  altogether,  Boswellonce  discussed 
it  with  Johnson,  '  Why,  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  <  I  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  been  a  temporary  Act,  perhaps  to  have  expired 
with  the  century.  I  am  f^inst  aboUshing  it,  because  that  would 
be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it ;  but  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  mi^e  an  Act  continuing  it  for  another  century,  and  then 
letting  it  expire,' 

C.  H,  FihTH. 
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A    DLUIX   KEPT   AT   VTINDSOB  BT  THB  LATE   SIR  CIIAIILES  UUIUIAT, 
BEPTEHBEB  18S7. 

[Os  June  3,  1895,  there  died  in  Paris  s  man  who  in  his  day 
pUyed  many  parts,  diplomatiat,  traveller,  scholar,  coortier, 
man  of  fashion  and  sport,  and,  above  all  things,  a  Chriatian  and  a 
gentleman ;  equally  at  home  in  the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  or  the 
lodges  of  savages,  be  had  that  snnny,  happy  nature  which  made 
the  varda  '  tmivereally  beloved,'  often  so  loosely  applied,  in  his 
case  a  lit«tsl  &ct.  One  who  knew  him  well  in  his  old  tige 
wrote  of  him  '  just  after  his  death :  '  Until  Sir  Charles  Morray 
died  unexpectedly  last  Monday,  in  his  eighty-nintb  year,  there  was 
one  living  wbo  conld,  as  an  undergraduate  of  Oriel,  remember 
John  Henry  Newnuiu  in  the  college  as  a  tutor ;  who  was  beyond 
qaestion  a  type  of  the  old-world  fellows  of  All  Souls' ;  who  could 
recall  several  days  spent  in  friendly  intimacy  with  Goethe  at 
Weimar ;  who  had  a  standing  invitation  to  Rogers'  breakfast  parties 
in  that  historic  room  overlooking  the  Crreen  Park ;  who  bad  crossed 
Evords  of  wit  with  Sydney  Smith ;  who  bad  passed  six  months 
among  the  Pawnees,  a  tribe  that  for  many  years  has  lived  only  in 
the  pages  of  Fenimore  Cooper ;  who  had  served  as  Master  of  the 
Household  for  several  of  the  early  years  of  the  Queen's  reign,  and 
could  remember  the  days  of  the  Prince  Consort's  coming  to 
England ;  who  had  "  seen  many  men  end  many  cities,"  and  had 
ffcorded  some  of  his  varied  experiences  in  pages  which  may  still 
be  read.  His  eye  was  not  dimmed  by  his  many  years,  nor  did  his 
memory  fail.  Unhappily,  much  of  what  he  had  seen,  known,  and 
leanit  must  die,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  him.  If  ever  the  recol- 
lections of  a  man  were  worth  writing  and  printing,  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Murray  would  be.  A  Journal  of  days  and  nights  at 
Windsor  in  1837  has,  I  believe,  been  preserved,  with  other  frag- 
ments of  autobiography,  but  the  connecting  links  are  fax,  if  not 
impossible,  to  seek,'  Alas !  as  the  writer  foresaw,  it  has  proved 
almost  impossible,  from  the  scattered  papers  he  has  left,  to  con- 
Etract  anything  like  a  connected  life  of  this  remarkable  man ;  but 
>  B.  J.  3.  Id  the  AtheAtrujit,  Jane  B,  1690, 
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it  seemed  a  pity  that  some  of  the  pages  in  which  he  drew  so  viyid 
a  picture  of  scenes  long  past  shoidd  be  lost  to  the  poblic.  The 
folloving  is  the  fragmeot  of  Journal  mentioned  above.  It  extends 
only  over  three  weeks,  the  first  that  Sir  Charles  spent  at  Coort. 
Xow  that  the  Qaeen  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  of  her  predecessors,  so  graphic  an  accoont 
of  her  as  she  appeared  to  keen  eyes  and  a  loyal  heart  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign  cannot  &il  to  be  of  interest.  It  is  necessary  to 
show  as  briefly  as  possible  what  manner  of  man  this  was  who  came 
to  take  up  his  position  about  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
leave  the  diary  to  tell  its  own  story. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Augustas  Mttrray  was  the  second  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and  was  bom  on  November  22,  1806,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Court  he  was  in  his  thirty-first 
year ;  a  handsome,  accomplished  young  gentleman,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  under  Keate,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  from 
which  latter  place  he  bad  ridden  to  London  and  back  in  twelve 
hours,  iucluding  an  appearance  in  the  Bow ;  had  held  the  silver 
racquet  at  tennis,  yet  had  acquired  a  considerable  daab  of  scholar- 
ship, and  BQcked  sufficient  logic  from  the  dean  of  bis  college,  in 
the  coarse  of  long  walks,  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  before 
be  was  twenty-one.  He  had  been  nearly  cast  away  in  a  storm  on 
the  Atlantic ;  had  travelled  all  over  North  America,  where  be  had 
formed  a  romantic  attachment,  and  had  spent  six  months  in  the 
tents  of  the  savage  Pawnees  in  almost  daily  danger  of  his  life  ;  he 
bad  discussed  the  difficulties  of  Chaucer  with  Goethe  at  Weimar; 
and  had  contested  three  elections  for  Parliament,  in  all  of  which 
his  luck  had  been  in  such  inverse  ratio  to  his  gallantry  that  Lord 
Melboorue,  touched  by  his  insuccess,  procured  for  him  the  post  of 
Oroom-in-Waiting  to  the  young  Queen,  which,  alter  a  few  months, 
he  was  to  exchange  for  that  of  Master  of  the  Household. 

In  a  note  written  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  he  recorded,  long    i 
years  afterwards  :  '  To  me  it  was  a  period  of  intense  interest  to 
watch  the  development  of  character  of  a  young  Queen  of  18  years 
of  age,  and  the  impression   that  resulted  therefrom  was  most 
favourable.'     The  Diary  is  now  printed  as  it  was  written  sixty    ' 

years  ago, — H.  0.  S.] 

'  Windsor  Castle. 

'  September  Qih. — Drovemy  American  ponies  down  from  London, 
astonishing  the  natives  with  their  uncommon  speed  and  with  the 
slight,  spider-like  appearance  of  my  carriage.     Arrived  at  two 
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o'clock.  ]V£ade  my  w&y  to  Lord  Conynghame  (Chamberlaiii)  and 
Lilford  (Loid-in-WaitiDg) ;  placed  myself  vith  them  in  the 
conidor  through  which  Her  Majesty  was  to  pass  in  descending  to 
moant  her  horse.  Here  I  was  presented  and  kissed  hands,  after 
vhich  I  joined  the  cavalcade,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
eqnestrians,  and  we  made  a  promenade  about  the  Great  Park  for 
two  hours.  There  was  little  (^  no  form  or  ceremony  observed  as  to 
precedence.  The  Qneen  rode  generally  in  front,  accompanied  by 
the  Qneen  of  the  Belgians  (who  was  here  on  s  short  visit  with  her 
royal  hnaband)  and  King  of  do.,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  now 
■od  then  she  called  up  Lords  Conynghame,  Wellington,  or 
Melboome  to  ride  beside  her.  Her  Majesty's  seat  on  horseback 
is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  early  habit  of  command  obser\'able 
ia  all  her  movements  and  gestures  is  agreeably  relieved  hy  the 
gentle  tone  of  voice  and  the  natural  playfulness  with  which  she 
addresses  her  relatives  or  the  ladies  about  her.  I  never  saw  a 
more  quick  or  ol^ervant  eye.  In  the  coorse  of  the  ride,  it 
glanced  occasionally  over  every  individual  of  the  party  (and  I  am 
sore  that  neither  absence  nor  impropriety  of  any  kind  could 
escape  detection).  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington  upon  national  character,  chiefly  that  of  the  English 
and  the  German.  His  opinion  of  the  latter  I  found  to  be  very 
high,  as  was  also  his  estimation  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Prussia. 
On  the  subject  of  emigration  from  this  country  to  America,  I  do 
not  think  his  views  so  enlightened  as  I  should  have  expected.  I 
also  chatted  for  half  an  hour  with  Lord  Melbourne,  but  as  it  was 
chiefly  on  topics  of  passing  interest,  connected  with  the  late  general 
election,  I  need  not  record  the  particulars  here.  I  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  magnificent  Park.  It  recalled  my  boyish 
days,'  when  I  rambled  constantly  in  it,  and  formed  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  more  picturesque  of  its  ancient  tenants, 
sitting  often  under  their  spreading  limbs,  with  the  tale  of  Dido  or  of 
Angelica  in  my  hand,  and  above  my  head  a  nightingale  pouring 
out  its  "  thick  fast  notes  " — those  were  days  of  dreamy  happiness 
in  the  land  of  Hope !  (And  how  has  their  flattering  promise  been 
folfilied  ? — no  more  of  this.)  Let  me  return  to  Windsor  Forest, 
ud  record  the  delight  I  experienced  in  finding  that  its  beauties 
had  lost  nothing  in  my  eyes  from  my  wanderings  among  the  more 
gigantic  trees,  the  wider  ranges  of  country,  and  the  more  impene- 
table  forests  of  Western  America — for  Windsor  Park  has  charms 
'  Hs  bad  been  at  a  10(01*9  at  Sanninghill  after  leaving  Eton. 
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peculiar  to  itseir,  not  only  in  the  pictoresque  forms  of  tbe  giiaTl«<l 
old  oaks  and  the  noble  sweep  of  the  treble  avenue  called  the  Lon^ 
Walk,  but  in  the  deer  playing  and  browsing  in  the  fern,  the  spires 
which  here  and  there  are  caught  rising  above  the  foliage,  and  in 
the  magnificent  Castle  with  its  floating  banner,  which  commands 
and  completes  the  scene.  At  half-past  seven  the  gnests  and  the> 
Household  again  met  Her  Majesty  in  the  corridor,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  dinner,  the  arrangements  for  which  were  handsome  and 
royal  without  parade.  The  ladies  retired  to  tbe  drawing  room. 
and  we  followed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  The  band  was  in  atten- 
dance at  and  after  dinner,  and  played  some  excellent  music,  cbieHy 
of  Bossini  and  Bellini.  Daring  the  evening  Her  Majesty  con- 
versed with  her  principal  gnests.  She  also  played  two  games  at 
draughts  with  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  both  of  which  she  gained. 
Quod/elix  fauatumqus  cnnen.  There  was  a  whist  table  consist- 
ing of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Doke  of 
WellingtoD,  and  Lilford.  I  stood  or  sat  between  the  two  former, 
and  my  position  was  rather  a  critical  one,  as  I  could  see  both 
hands,  aod  H.B.H.  asked  me,  good-humouredly  and  joking,  more 
than  once,  what  she  should  play.  The  Boyal  Leopold  was  very 
grave,  and  I  worked  my  &ce  into  an  expression  of  diplomatic 
stolidity,  which  must  have  amused  the  Duchess  not  a  little,  and 
gained  me  golden  opinions  from  her  opponent ;  but  it  is  not  a 
wise  position  for  a  courtier  to  take  up.  Fortunately  for  me,  H.R.H., 
on  one  or  two  most  decisive  occasions,  played  the  wrong  card ; 
had  she  played  the  right  one,  Leopold  would  have  thought  that 
either  my  eyes  or  tongue  bad  sinned  !  Her  Majesty  retired  at 
eleven,  and  all  the  "  lesser  stars  "  soon  followed  her  example,  and 
"  hid  their  diminished  beads "  (under  their  night-caps) ;  after 
travelling  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  cold  vrindy  passages,  and 
mounting  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  steps,  I  gained  my  nest 
in  the  Round  Tower. 

'  September  7th. — Went  out  at  eight,  and  sauntered  round  the 
terrace  and  the  new  garden  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Castle. 
The  improvements  in  that  quarter  have  been  made  with  very  good 
taste,  and  while  the  beauty  of  the  wide  and  wooded  landscape  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  there  is  nothing  to  offend  it  except 
sundry  abominable  old  statues  near  the  fountain.  We  rode  out  at 
half-past  three,  and  my  pony  Blackbird  excited  much  admiration 
by  his  speed  and  action.  The  Queen  asked  me  his  origin,  history, 
name,  &c.,  and  laughed  very  much  when  I  told  her  that  I  bad 
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christened  his  black  compaoioD  Jem  Crow.  Her  countenance 
when  smiling  is  moet  delightful  to  look  upon,  so  full  is  it  of 
smi^icity  and  cheerfulness,  while  there  is  alwajs  a  something 
inexpressible  which  wonld  check  familiarity  and  annihilate  im- 
pertmence. 

'  The  Duke  of  Sussex  arrived  before  dinner,  apparently  in  better 
health  than  he  has  enjoyed  for  some  time.  After  dinner  a  whist- 
t&ble  was  made,  at  which  I  made  my  debut  as  a,  player :  the  party 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  We  changed  partners  several  times,  the 
two  former  playing  a  middling  game ;  the  Duchess  is  not  a  good 
jJayer,  but  she  laughs  so  good-humouredlj  at  her  own  blunders 
and  losses  that  no  partner  could  get  angry  with  her  at  shilling 
■whist! 

'When  our  table  broke  up,  I  went  and  stood  over  our  young 
Qoeen,  who  was  playing  drsnghU  with  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ; 
it  was  a  very  long  game,  and  had  reached  a  very  important  crisis. 
I  got  BO  interested,  that  when  Her  Majesty  made  one  very  bad 
move,  I  groaned  audibly ;  she  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
landed  very  much  when  she  saw  me.  She  asked  me  more  than 
once  what  she  onght  to  play,  and  I  told  her,  perhaps  wrong ;  and 
tniHe  than  once  I  fear  I  spoke  when  I  was  not  asked.  (Mr.  Murray, 
yoo  most  keep  a  watch  on  your  saucy  tongue — it  may  get  you 
into  a  scrape  yet.)     Went  to  bed  and  did  not  sleep. 

'  September'  8th. — After  breakfast  went  down  to  the  river,  took 
B  skiff  and  sculled  about  for  an  hoar,  visiting  all  the  holes  and 
foniers,  which  I  seemed  to  remember  as  well  as  if  I  had  only  left 
£toD  four  months  instead  of  fourteen  years. 

'  Betomed  in  time  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  during  her  ride. 
Two  of  the  maids  of  honour  left  the  Castle,  as  their  term  of 
waiting  expired ;  they  seemed  retdly  sorry  to  go,  and  the  Queen's 
maimer  at  parting  with  them  was  kind  in  the  extreme.  The 
dinner  was  as  usual ;  after  it  the  whist-table  was  again  set  tot 
tbe  same  party  as  the  previous  night,  except  that  Lord  Lilford 
played  instead  of  me.  I  stood  near  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
this  evening  I  was  very  discreet.  After  Her  Majesty  asxd  her 
Udisfl  retired,  I  went  up  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  in  his  apartments — at  twelve  went  to  bed. 

'  September  9th. — This  morning  I  waited  upon  the  Duke  of 
SoBsex,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  before  seeing  him 
into  hia  carriage.     The  Queen  went  to  Bogshot,  and  rettuned  at 
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two.  We  rode  out  at  four,  and  as  the  King  and  Qaeen  of  tbe 
Belgians  were  of  the  party,  we  went  rather  gIow,  and  bad  bat  a 
short  ride.  Her  Majesty  desired  me  to  trot  oat  Blackbird,  to  show 
his  action  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  which  I  did  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but,  as  the  grass  was  slippery  and  the  ground  rongb,  I  did  not 
put  bim  to  bis  speed.  Our  young  Queen's  manner  to  King 
Leopold  is  most  respectful  and  affectionate ;  indeed,  ber  manner 
to  everyone  about  her  is  perfectly  winning  and  appropriate,  and 
her  countenance  lights  up  into  the  most  ^reeable  and  intelligent 
expression  possible.  After  dinner  the  usual  whist-table  was  set, 
the  only  change  in  the  party  being  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,' 
who  arrived  to-day.  He  talked  all  dinner-time  without  ceasing, 
and  not  less  constantly  during  the  whist-playing ;  I  never  beard 
such  a  continued  flow  of  spirits  and  of  words !  He  asked  very 
kindly  after  my  mother  and  my  elder  brother,  who  is  a  great 
favourite  with  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Melbourne,  Falmerston, 
Albemarle,  &c.,  were  of  the  party  this  evening.  I  stood  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  arranged  her  cards ;  King  Looped 
confessed  that  I  behaved  very  discreetly  to-night. 

'  Septeinber  lOth. — This  being  Sunday,  we  accompanied  Her 
Majesty  to  the  chapel,  and  the  party  included  her  royal  visitors, 
as  well  as  the  Chancellor,  the  Premier,  Mast«r  of  the  Horse,  &c. 
&c.  In  the  afternoon  she  took  a  short  drive  in  the  Great  Park, 
and  I  went  out  on  the  terrace,  which  presented  a  very  gay  asd 
beautiful  appearance,  as  the  bands  both  of  the  Grenadier  and  Life 
Guards  were  playing  near  the  new  fountain,  and  all  the  o&c&a  of 
the  two  regiments,  as  well  as  the  belles  of  Windsor  and  the 
neighbourhood,  were  enjoying  their  holiday  promenade.  Having 
received  Her  Majesty  on  her  return  from  ber  drive,  I  took  a  short 
ride  in  the  Park.  At  dinner  the  company  was  the  same  Bs 
before  ;  there  was  no  music  at,  or  afl«r  it.  The  Queen  played  a 
game  at  German  tactics  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  I  looked 
over  it,  and  was  appealed  to  for  an  opinion  by  Her  Majesty,  which 
I  hazarded,  and  I  believe  a  ri^ht  one,  namely,  that  with  mod^raU 
players  the  officers  have  the  best  of  it,  but  with  systematic  , 
professors  the  men  miiat  win.  Her  Majesty  doubted,  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  dissented.     I  still  think  I  was  right ! 

'  Sepicmher  lltk. — This  morning,  the  weather  being  fine  and  si 

fresh  breeze  blowing,  I  took  a  email  sailing  boat  and  spent  two  oiJ 

three  hours  of  idle  activity  on  the  Thames.    Came  in  at  three  tol 

'  Ihc  late  Duke. 
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accompany  Her  Majesty  in  her  QRaal  promennde  in  the  Park. 
To-il&y  she  vent  in  a  pony  phaeton  with  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
the  King,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Lord  Melboame,  &c.,  going  on 
hotseback.  Her  Majesty  more  than  once  noticed  my  little  friend 
BlackUrd,  and  when  ehe  asked  me  why  I  never  rode  Jem  Crow, 
she  was  much  amosed  at  learning  that  I  had  ridden  him  on 
Satorday  last,  and  she  had  not  known  him  from  his  mate.  Aboat 
five  there  came  on  a  terrible  shower  of  rain ;  the  riding  ladies  got 
into  a  carriage  which  was  in  attendance,  and  the  riding  gentle- 
men one  and  all  got  a  most  complete  soaking  before  we  conld 
reach  home ;  although  the  head  of  the  pony  phaeton  was  down 
and  the  apron  up,  the  two  Queens  got  a  little  sprinkled,  and  the 
flounce  of  the  Majesty  of  Belgium  was  stained  and  spoilt.  We  all 
looked  like  drowned  rats,  and  though  our  royal  mistress  seemed 
really  concerned  to  see  some  of  her  lieges  in  snch  plight,  she 
could  scarcely  re&ain  from  laughing  at  our  appearance. 

*  I  most  here  record  an  instance  of  her  kindness  which  occnned 
to-day,  and  which  was  enhanced  by  the  sweet  manner  and  grace 
with  which  it  was  conveyed.  I  had  mentioned  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  an  application  &om  a  tradesman  in  London,  who 
had  married  my  mother's  lady's  maid,  and  who  had  set  up  in 
business  as  a  perfumer ;  baring  once  or  twice  served  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  he  applied  now  to  be  appointed  perfumer  to  Her 
Majesty.  Lord  Conynghame  seemed  to  think  that  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  was  the  proper  person  through  whom  to  apply,  bat 
very  good-naturedly  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Her  Majesty. 
She  said  to  him,  "  If  it  will  oblige  Mr.  Murray,  I  think  we  may  on 
this  occasion  accede  to  the  request  of  his  protigl''  After  dinner, 
when  Her  Majesty  called  me  to  speak  to  her  upon  some  other 
subject,  I  ventured  to  tell  her  how  sensibly  I  felt  her  gracious 
kindness.  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  smile  upon  any  countenance 
than  that  which  accompanied  these  words :  "  If  this  small  favour 
aSbrds  yon  any  gratification,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
do  it."  The  words  are  simple,  but  the  tone  and  manner  were 
such  that  I  could  have  knelt  down  and  kissed  her  feet. 

'  At  dinner  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Baroness 
Lehzen,  who  has  been  for  many  years  Her  Majesty's  governess 
md  preceptress.  I  know  nothing  more  creditable  to  herself  or 
to  her  illustrioQS  pupil  than  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  her  reign  was  to  secure  and  retain  her  preceptress  in  an  honour- 
able eitmttioQ  about  her  own  person.    Her  Majesty  treats  the 
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Baroness  with  the  most  kind  and  aSectionate  confideooe,  and  the 
latter  tells  me  that  she  has  carefully  copied  ever;  letter  atpnvait 
oorreBpondeDce  of  her  young  mistresB,  both  before  and  since  bar  ' 
coining  to  the  thixme,  but  that,  since  she  has  been  Queen,  Her  i 
Majesty  has  n«tw  shown  her  one  letter  of  Cabinet  or  State 
documents,  nor  has  Bbe  spoken  to  her,  nor  to  any  woman  about 
her,  upon  party  or  political  questions.  As  Qtteen  she  reserves  all 
her  confidence  for  her  official  advisers,  while'  as  a  woman  she  is 
&ank,  gay,  and  unreserved  as  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  WTiat 
a  singular  and  excellent  judgment  is  shown  in  this — Heaven 
grant  it  may  be  kept  up  and  rewarded  by  the  affection  and 
prosperity  of  her  subjects.  After  dinner  we  had,  as  usual,  a 
whist-table — the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  I  against  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  Lilford.  We  beat  them  most  shamefully.  After- 
wards I  went  and  looked  over  Her  Majesty  playing  draughts 
against  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  I  could  not  help  being  much 
interested  in  the  game,  which  was  brought  to  three  kings  on  eac^ 
side.  Her  Majesty  once  or  twice  appealed  to  me  abont  the 
moves,  and  was  much  amused  at  my  e^emess.  She  changed 
one  king ;  that  left  two  on  each  side,  and  her  royal  opponent  and 
her  Consort  said  it  mvst  be  a  drawn  game ;  Her  Majesty  caught 
me  shaking  my  head,  and  said,  "  Why,  Mr.  Murray,  you  are 
incorrigible.  We  must  now  retire,  but  I  desire  that  you  will 
take  my  men  and  Lord  Conynghame  shall  teke  the  opposite  two, 
and  see  if  you  can  beat  him."  Now  I  had  got  myself  into  a  very 
<'nnhandsome  fix,"  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So,  having 
escorted  Her  Majesty  to  the  corridor,  I  sat  down  to  finish  the 
game  with  Lord  Conynghame ;  on  this  occasion  my  good  genius 
did  not  desert  me  ;  I  got  him  into  a  trap  where  I  lc»t  one  man 
and  took  both  his.  If  Her  Majesty  had  any  "  petite  malice"  in 
placing  me  in  this  predicament,  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  she 
will  to-morrow  receive  the  intelligence  that  I  did  beat  her 
Chamberlain.  Went  to  bed  as  proud  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
after  Waterloo. 

'September  I2th. — The  usual  ride  in  the  Park  at  three.  We 
went  to  the  fishing-lodge  on  Virginia  Water ;  Her  Majesty  and 
her  guests  entered  the  barge,  and  we  rowed  about  for  an  hour. 
The  frigate  was  then  put  under  way;  there  was  just  breeze 
enough  to  catoh  and  fill  her  hght  sails,  and  as  she  gUded  past 
the  lodge,  she  fired  her  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns ;  she  is 
a  beautiful  mimic  man-of-war  of  fifty  tons,  and  I  have  seldom 
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Been  a  more  pleasing  sod  picturesqae  sight  than  the  view  of  the 
setting  eun  on  the  antamnal  tints  of  the  forest  which  sarroonda 
the  liike,  while  it^  red  heams  tinged  the  volumes  of  smoke  which 
roUed  along  the  wat«rs  with  a  sulphorooB  and  saffron  hue, 
gndaally  becoming  less  dark  in  shade  as  it  rose  and  curled 
over  the  light  tracer;  of  the  top  spars  of  the  graceful  frigate. 

'September  13ift. — This  momiag  Her  Majesty  went,  accom- 
panied by  the  King  and  Qaeen  of  the  Belgians,  to  Claremont. 
As  BOOD  as  they  were  off,  and  I  had  Bnished  my  letters  and  other 
morning  business.  Lord  Lilford  and  I  went  to  Virginia  Water  to 
salt  and  fish.  The  former  answered  pretty  well ;  in  the  latter 
department,  however,  we  illustrated  to  perfection  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  a  fishing  rod ! '  Having  killed  nothing  but  the  two 
minnows  with  which  we  had  baited  our  hooks,  and  two  or  three 
hours  of  time,  we  returned  to  the  Castle.  The  distance  from  the 
GBhing-lodge  is  always  called  six  miles,  and  some  of  the  ground 
is  hilly  and  irregular  ;  we  returned,  with  both  my  ponies  trotting 
and  Lilford  galloping,  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
(At  dinn^  I  was  robbed  of  my  lady  companion,  and  sat,  a  dull 
and  silent  man,  between  two  other  men  as  dumb  and  dull  as 
myself.)  I  indulged  in  a  few  reveries  which  were  not  very 
cheerful,  and  I  now  and  then  allowed  my  eyes  to  wander  to  onr 
yonug  Queen's  countenance,  which  was  the  best  and  brightest 
thing  at  table.  After  dinner  we  played  whist  with  the  usual 
party — Lilford  revoked,  and  his  partner  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
exposed  him  !  Went  to  my  room  and  read  yonng  Irving's  book 
called  the  "  Hunter  of  the  Prairie  " — it  is  a  romantic,  extdU  kind 
of  stoiy,  and  somewhat  commonplace,  but  it  treats  of  my  old 
Pawnee  friends,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  I  know  so 
well,  that  I  could  not  lay  the  first  volume  down  until  I  had 
finished  it  and  the  clock  struck  3  a.m.  !  t — shameful. 

'  September  14th. — This  day  Her  Majesty  went  to  London,  to 
show  Buckingham  Palace  to  her  sister  of  Belgium.    I  determined 

to  go  np  to  town  also  in  order  to  see  the  Duke  of  H ,  lately 

arrived  fixim  the  Continent,  and  to  attend  to  some  other  business. 
Accordingly,  I  ordered  my  ponies  to  be  harnessed  to  their 
American  carnage,  and  come  to  the  door  at  the  same  time  as  the 
royal  equipages.  Her  Majesty  desired  me  to  pass  her  somewhere  on 
the  road,  that  she  might  see  the  ponies  trot,  which  I  accordingly 
<lid,  but  pulled  up  ten  minutes  afterwards,  in  order  to  let  Her 
■  'A  worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other.' 
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Majesty's  carnage  precede.  At  Crawford  Bridge  I  got  on  a  rongh 
hack,  or  post-horse,  and  galloped  into  town,  remained  there  two 
ox  three  hours,  and  then  galloped  bock  again.  On  the  relnm 
Alfred  Paget  got  out  of  the  royal  carriage  and  joined  me ;  we 
vent  a  long  way  round  and  arrived  a  minute  too  late  to  hand 
Her  Majesty  out  of  her  carriage — this  was  a  blunder.  At  dinner 
we  had  much  the  same  party  as  usual,  with  the  addition  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Barham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley,  &c. 

'  September  loth. — This  has  been  an  ordinary  routine  day, 
with  nothing  to  mark  it  or  deserving  of  being  recorded.  We 
rode  at  four ;  diued  at  half-past  seven ;  played  a  couple  of  whist- 
rubbers,  and  retired. 

'  September  \&tk. — Spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the  library 
with  Lord  Holland,  Lilford,  and  the  Librarian.  Saw  some  curious 
and  interesting  books,  especially  the  first  Psalter  printed  with  a 
date,  I  think  at  Mayence,  1457.  The  library  consiste  of  se^-eial 
rooms  of  moderate  size,  and  is  well  stored  with  useful  books ; 
but  there  are  no  manuscripts,  and  few  Biblical  curiosities,  the 
Grown  having  given  most  of  those  in  its  generous  doaation  to 
the  British  Museum.  On  leaving  the  library  and  passing  through 
the  corridor,  when  we  were  opposite  the  grave  and  pompons 
picture  of  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Holland  told  me  an  amusing 
saying  of  Charles  Fox's,  who  had  remarked  on  seeing  the  same 
pictore,  "It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  as  wise  as  that 
man  looks." 

'  We  rode  out  in  the  Great  Park  at  three,  with  all  the  royalties. 
My  poor  Italian  protegS  appeared,  having  walked  from  London, 
and  wished  me  to  present  his  cantata  to  Her  Majesty.  I  told  him 
it  was  impossible,  and  was  afraid  that  distress  and  despair  might 
induce  the  poor  man  to  make  some  scene;  I  gave  him  some 
money  and  got  him  to  return  to  London.  I  beheve  five  or  six 
poets  were  obUged  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to-daj. 
After  dinner  we  had  whist.  Her  Majesty  played  at  chess ;  I  went 
and  looked  on.  At  last  my  advice  was  more  than  once  asked.  As 
my  evil  star  would  have  it,  I  suggested  a  move  which  lost  Her 
Majesty  the  game ;  she  had  lost  it  before  I  came,  but  my  nn- 
Incky  blunder  gave  the  coup  de  grace ;  she  was  very  good-nature<l 
about  it,  and  neither  said  nor  looked  anywise  angry  at  her  ill- 
adviser! 

'  September  lliJi. — This  morning  Her  Majesty  went  out  in  tlw 
carriage  to  take  a  drive  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
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I  kccompamed  on  horse-,  or  rather  pony-back.  Tvo  carriages 
bllaved ;  in  the  Stst  were  the  ladles  in  waiting,  and  in  the  second 
tvoofthe  gentlemen  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians' suite.  Jostasthe 
oiiiage  containing  the  ladies  was  passing  through  the  Une  gates 
kading  oat  of  the  little  Park,  a  violent  gnst  of  wind  &hot  them 
vith  great  force  npon  the  carri^e,  which  was  so  completely 
junmed  in  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it ;  fortmiatelj  the 
horses  remained  quiet.  I  diamomited,  helped  the  ladies  ont  of 
the  carriage,  uid  directed  the  grooms  to  undo  the  traces,  so  that 
if  the  horses  became  restive,  they  might  not  be  able  to  break  the 
eairiage.  Ibving  seen  matters  in  a  Ur  way  to  be  eom  pot  to 
lights,  and  left  the  ladies  under  the  care  of  the  gentlemen  io  the 
other  carriage,  I  put  spnrs  to  my  pony  and  went  on  to  report  the 
ocenrrence  to  Her  Majesty,  tihe  was  qnictly  continuing  her 
coorse,  nnconscioos  of  the  narrow  escape  which  her  snite  had  met 
with.  As  there  were  no  other  equestrians  in  attendance.  Her 
Majesty  called  me  often  to  her,  to  ask  questions  or  give  diiectHMis 
about  any  trifles  incidental  to  the  pnnuenade  (a  circumstance 
which  pleased  me,  for  tbero  is  something  so  feminine,  so  gentle  in 
ho:  manner  of  addieasing  those  about  her,  that  it  really  is  a 
pleasure  to  render  her  the  most  trifling  service,  or  speak  with  her 
npon  the  most  trifiing  subject).  After  the  drive,  the  nsnal  dinner 
party  assembled,  and  after  dinner  Her  Majesty  played  chess  with 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  (on  this  occasion  Her  Majesty  pot  my 
cmmsel  in  reqnisititm  &om  the  b^iniUDg,  and  alas  1  I  ate  more 
dirt  thwi  on  the  preceding  night.  Wh^her  it  was  that  my 
thoughts  wandered  too  much  from  the  game  to  the  interesting 
yonng  person  playing  it — to  her  position,  her  destinies,  her  fature 
— w  that  I  really  am  a  very  bad  player,  I  know  not ;  but  snre 
*m  I  that  I  reconunended  two  or  three  soccessiTe  blundering 
maocenvres  to  her,  and  enbjected  her  to  a  most  complete  defeat. 
She  was  as  good-natnred  as  ever  about  it,  and  I  could  not  there- 
fore help  being  rather  amosed  than  vexed  at  my  own  awkwardness). 
'  Septejnber  ISth. — ^Tbis  morning  tbeir  Belgian  JIajesties 
took  their  departure,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  Queen's  regret  and 
grief  at  the  porting  was  sincere.  She  has  a  quiet  esteem  and 
affection  for  her  uncle;  and  his  yotmg  queen  being  nearly  her 
own  equal  in  rank,  station,  age,  &c.,  rendered  her  the  only  com- 
panion with  whom  she  conid  eniirdy  lay  aside  the  Queen  and  (as 
old  Milton  bath  it)  "  play  at  will  her  virgin  fancies ; "  indeed,  it 
mnst  be  owned  that  if  ever  there  was  good  nature  embodied)  it  is 
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in  the  young  Qaeen  of  the  Belgians.  Nothing  seems  to  annoy  or 
disturb  her  perpetual  Sow  of  good-hnmour  and  spiritB,  and  I  hear 
from  those  about  her  that  the  above  holds  good,  not  only  m  these 
boUday  times,  bat  in  every-day  life.  As  she  vas  going  to  her 
carriage,  our  young  Queen  accompanied  her  to  the  entrance  hall, 
kissed  her  most  affectionately  two  or  three  times,  did  not  speak, 
and  as  she  went  up  the  stairs,  I  distinctly  saw  a  tear  on  her  cheek. 
(Dear  amiable  nature!  long  may  it  be  ere  cares  and  troables 
and  pohtical  trials  poison  and  embitter  those  pure  fountains  of 
vomanly  emotion.)  Having  business  which  called  me  to  town, 
I  followed  th€  King  of  the  Belgians'  suite  in  Lilford's  carri^e.  "We 
had  gone  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  were  galloping  over  that  smooth 
bit  of  level  road  which  enters  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  when  the 
near  leader  in  the  King's  carriage  put  his  foot  on  a  stone,  fell 
instantly  on  his  head,  and  the  front  wheel  went  over  the  body  of 
the  postillion ;  the  poor  fellow  was  carried  into  a  tavern  and  his 
wounds  examined.  They  seemed  very  severe,  but  still  he  could 
speak  and  breathe,  and  we  hoped  he  might  recover.  Having 
ordered  him  surgical  attendance  and  every  relief  that  bis  case  would 
admit  of,  we  proceeded — the  King  and  Queen  to  Bamsgate,  and  I 
to  London.  There  I  met  my  old  friend  Vemunfft,  my  companion 
among  the  Pawnees,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  our  meeting  was 
accompanied  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  on  both  sides. 
Having  transacted  the  business  for  which  I  went  to  town,  and 
engaged  Vemunfft  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Windsor,  I  went  back  to 
the  tavern  to  inquire  after  the  wounded  post-boy.  I  found  him 
as  well  as  conld  be  expected,  but  suffering  very  much  from  con- 
tusions in  the  back  and  legs ;  the  surgeon  gives  me  good  hopes 
of  bis  life  and  recovery.  At  dinner  I  sat  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  related  to  her  and  to  Her  Majesty  the  accident  of  the  day,  into 
all  the  particulars  of  which  they  inquired  with  much  interest. 
After  dinner,  we  played  a  rubber  at  whist,  and  my  back  was  turned 
to  Her  Majesty,  who  played  chess  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

'September  19/A. — Eode  out  this  morning  to  inquire  after  the 
wounded  post-boy.  Found  him  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but 
very  weak,  and  not  hkely  to  be  raised  from  his  bed  for  many 
months.  Met  Gersdorf  at  Colnbrook,  and  rode  in  with  him  to 
Windsor,  where  he  was  to  attend  the  Council  at  two,  and  have  an 
audience  to  congratulate  Her  Majesty  on  her  accession,  on  the 
part  of  the  Saxon  crown.  Chatted  with  him  about  some  of  his 
diplomatic  colleagues,  and  found  that  we  agreed  in  opinion  re- 
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fpecdng  the' political  views  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
ifaUitiee  of  Louis  Philippe. 

'iSoet  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  attended  the  Coancil.  We 
(the  Hoosefaold  attendants)  ushered  Her  Majesty  into  the  Council 
Qtimber  and  then  left  her.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  she  gave 
audiences  to  Crersdorf  and  Ludolf,  who  both  made  short  fine 
speeches,  triple  salaams,  &c.,  and  retired.     We  then  rode  oat  in 

the  Great  Park,  and  Lad;  Ch 1,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 

-  IaIj  T k  as  lady-in-waiting,  though  mounted  on  the  quietest 

cuitering  animal  in  Christendom,  screamed  half  a  dozen  times, 
vheoevCT  her  steed  put  his  foot  near  a  stone,  a  thistle,  or  any 
other  sncb  alarming  obstacle.  At  first  Her  Majesty  was  rendered 
tbweby  nervous,  but  afterwards  it  became  like  the  cry  of  the  wolf 
in  the  foble,  and  Lady  C.  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  and 

msofferable  boring  of  Mr.  F ,  the  most   orthodox  and  prim 

of  riding  masters.  After  dinner  there  was  a  wbist-table,  when 
liord  Torriugton  and  Baron  Ludolf  played  against  the  Duchess  of 
Eat  and  Lord  Albemarle. 

'  Septgn^)er  20th. — Wrote  a  parcel  of  letters  before  noon.  Called 
M  Mrs.  Barnard  and  her  sister;  offered  to  place  them  in  an 
apartment  where  they  could  see  the  inspection  of  troops  to  take 
place  at  two ;  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  conferred  the  same 

&TOnr  on  Lady  L y,  the  wife  of  a  colleague.     He  is  a  very 

stiS;  prim,  tiresome  old  twaddle ;  of  her  I  know  nothing,  except 
that  she  married  him.  At  two  we  accompanied  Her  Majesty 
down  to  the  portico,  where  the  Life  and  Grenadier  G-nards 
Dundied  past  her,  the  fall  bands  of  both  regiments  playing  "  God 
am  the  Qaeen."  As  the  coloars  passed  her  she  curtsied  or 
inclined  herself  gently  to  those  who  bore'  them ;  and,  looking  upon 
ber  delicate  figure  and  amiable  countenance  smiling  with  just 
utiihction  upon  th^e  her  troops,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
finrke  and  the  thousand  swords  that  would  start  firom  their 
Ecabbards  to  avenge  aught  that  threatened  her  with  injury.  Alas, 
what  lessons  does  the  page  of  history  teach  to  those  who  will 
«*dit! 

'  At  four  we  rode  in  the  Great  Park.  The  Queen  was  mounted 
on  Emperor,  a  fine  chestnut  horse,  very  spirited,  and,  on  one 
acoomit,  not  quite  fit  for  her  to  ride.  As  Lord  Melboame's  steed 
n>  fidgety,  I  proposed  to  lend  him  Blackbird  and  take  his 
corvetting  animal  instead ;  as  Blackbird  could  not  speak,  the 
exchange  was  effected,  although  he  had  two  or  three  stone  more 
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to  carrj ;  but  Lord  Melbourne  was  enabled  to  ride  by  the  Qaeen 
and  talk  quietly  to  her. 

'  September  21«f,  22nd,  23rd,  24(A.— These  dayB  presented  little 
variation  from  the  routine  of  those  preceding,  but  I  was  too  much 
occapied  with  my  correspondence,  and  lionising  YemunfFl  over 
Windsor  and  the  neighbourhood,  to  keep  my  journal  regularly. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  very  kind  to  me  in  respect  to  him  (as  well 
as  in  every  other  instance  when  opportunity  has  been  offered)  by 
allowing  him  to  be  invited  to  the  equerries'  table  at  breakbst, 
dinner,  and  luncheon.  She  asked  me  his  name,  and  laughed 
outright,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  conceal  the  mirth  inspired  by 
such  a  droll  appellation  for  a  Christian  man.  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  her  on  the  24th  while  riding,  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  modem  languages.  She  speaks  French  perfectly,  and 
both  reads  and  understands  Cierman,  but  does  not  like  speaking  it. 
The  reason  I  suspect  to  he  the  great  difference  of  pronunciation 
between  her  mother  and  her  governess,  Mme.  Lehzen,  which  is 
BO  great  that,  although  both  are  Germans,  they  never  speak 
t<^ether  in  that  language.  Her  Majesty  is  also  a  good  Italian 
scholar.  (Her  conversation  is  very  agreeable ;  both  her  ideas  and 
langn^e  are  natural  and  original,  while  there  is  a  latent  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  strength  of  judgment  discernible  through 
the  feminine  gentleness  of  tone  in  which  her  voice  is  pitched.) 
Every  day  that  I  have  passed  here  has  increased  my  admiration 
of  the  excellent  judgment  shown  by  Mme.  de  Lehzen  in  her  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  amiable  and  grateful  feeling  evinced  by  Her 
Majesty  towards  her  governess.  It  does  the  highest  honour  to 
both.  There  is  another  person  in  the  household  whose  character 
it  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  or  to  describe,  Baron  Stockmar.  He  is 
certainly  possessed  of  great  abilities,  but  is  silent  and  reser\'ed, 
while  his  general  state  of  health  seems  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  being  lively  or  communicative.  At  dinner  he 
eats  nothing,  and  talks  less  than  he  eats ;  but  I  observe  that  he 
holds  quiet  conversations  with  Lord  Melbourne  and  Falmerston  in 
the  morning,  and  I  should  think  it  likely  that  he  was  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen.  He  is  a  most  intimate  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

'  Septemher  50tk. — ^The  daily  routine  of  the  last  week  has  pre- 
sented nothing  worthy  of  record  by  way  of  incident,  but  has  of 
course  afforded  me  many  opportunities  of  forming  my  judgment 
of  those  among  whom  I  have  been  living ;  nor  has  a  day  passed 
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vithoat  nnmerons  inEtances  of  tact,  judgmeDt,  and  kindness  on 
the  part  of  our  jonthfal  Queen.  A  day  or  two  ago  she  inspected 
the  Life  Gnards  and  Orenadiers  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
the  Dochess  of  Kent,  Lord  Hill,  Conynghame  and  the  rest  of  her 
suite.  She  vas  dressed  in  a  habit  of  the  Windsor  uniform,  and 
wore  a  blue  military  cap  with  a  gold  band  passing  under  the  chin. 
As  the  several  companies  and  squadrons  passed  and  saluted  her, 
she  lused  her  band  and  returned  the  salute  of  each ;  and  the 
grnre  earnestness  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  the  graceful  self. 
poeaeesion  of  het  attitude,  struck  me  particularly.  It  was  clear 
that  she  felt  proud  that  these  fine  fellows  defiling  before  her  were 
her  defenders,  and  she  looked  upon  the  whole  scene  with  a  glow 
of  animation  such  as  it  was  well  calculated  to  inspire.  I  was 
anxious  to  read  their  laceB,  and  to  see  whether  I  could  trace  there 
a  responsive  glow  of  loyalty  towards  their  young  commandresa, 
hot  the  rigid  perfection  of  their  military  discipline,  extending 
even  to  the  eyes  and  features,  frustrated  my  scrutiny,  and  left 
imagination  to  fill  Qp  the  vacancy, 

'  We  afterwards  rode  io  the  Park.  In  the  course  of  the  ride, 
Her  Majesty  called  me  up  to  her,  and  said  vitb  a  smile,  "Mr. 
Hurray,  the  Baroness  Lehzen  has  told  me  that  you  always  speak 
German  with  her,  and  that  you  are  very  fond  of  the  language. 
She  also  told  you  that  I  would  speak  a  little  German  with  you — 
iiitnot  so?"  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  She  continued, 
Emiling,  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  keep  her  promise,  but  I  am 
rather  nervous  about  speaking  it,  as  I  have  so  little  practice."  I 
answored  that  Her  Majesty  need  not  be  nervous  in  speaking  it  to 
me,  as  I  was  myself  an  imperfect  scholar,  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  her  the  un- 
{Jeasant  process  of  breaking  the  ice  by  changing  the  language 
in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  I  made  the  above  remark  in 
German ;  she  then  uiswered  in  that  language,  and  spoke  it  with 
much  fiaeocy  and  a  clear  prontmciation.  Her  voice  is  so  gentle 
and  melodious  in  its  tone  that  any  language  would  sound  agree- 
ably from  her  lips,  and  if  there  were  any  grammatical  errors  in 
her  expressions,  I  did  not  perceive  them.  She  led  the  conversa- 
tion towards  German  literature,  and  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
be  a  little  interesting,  her  abominable  steed,  Emperor,  started  at 
a  bUen  branch  and  gave  a  very  sudden  jump,  which  did  Tiot  unseat 
her,  bnt  which  called  up  instantly  all  the  equerries,  riding  master 
gnoms,  &c.,  inquiring,  offering  aid,  &c. ;  this  broke  the  thread  of 
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the  discooise  (ae  nothing  was  talked  of  bnt  the  horse  and  his  start 
for  five  minnt«8),  and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  resuming  it.  I 
wished  Emperor  and  all  the  equestrian  attendants  at  JEfome  or 
elsewhere,  for  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  observe  the  tone  of  her 
mind  on  subjects  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  or  trifling 
amusements.  On  that  afternoon,  and  during  several  other  rides, 
I  talked  much  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  take  much  interest,  as  it  led  her  to  talk  of 
many  scenes,  places,  and  persons  in  Germany  to  which  she  felt  s 
wum  attachment.  She  is  a  very  amiable  person,  and  has  shown 
her  kindness  to  me  in  many  civilities,  which  I  was  not  entitled  to 
expect,  BOch  as  lending  me  books  to  read,  and  telling  me  passages 
in  her  fevoorite  Oerman  authors  which  were  most  worthy  of  my 
notice.' 


[Here  the  Jonmal  ends  abruptly ;  the  writer,  in  the  note  added 
in  his  old  age,  tells  us  that  he  cannot  recollect  why  he  ceased  to 
ke^  it  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  There  exists  another  fragment, 
narrating  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  England  in 
1814,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  given  to  the  public  in  aoother 
article.— H.  0.  S.] 
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WHE.TEVEB  the  next  leign  begins,  the  nation  vill  have  to  arrange 
a  fiesh  bargain  vith  the  Crown  for  the  snrrender  of  the  Ro^ 
Forests.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  Crown  domains  will 
then  be  taken  over  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  kept,  as  the  N^ew 
Forest  is  kept  now,  as  land  '  open  and  wild.'  To  this  will  be 
added  powers  for  preserving  in  them  all  the  indigenons  wild 
BstmalE  and  birds  ;  and  the  national  forests  will  become,  as  the 
New  Forest  is  now  in  some  measure,  sanctuaries  for  all  the  animals 
/me  nofurcB  of  England.  • 

This  ig  what  the  Greeks,  borrowing  a  Persian  word  for  a 
Perdan  institntion,  called  a  'paradise.'  These  were  parks  of 
great  size,  'filled  with  all  kinds  of  trees  and  all  varieties  of 
beasts.'  Thej  contained  lakes  and  streams,  and  were  often  walled, 
though  some  of  the  survivals  of  these  paradises  in  India,  notably 
that  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  are  maintained  without  in- 
dosnre,  by  the  force  of  law  and  the  sanction  of  religion ;  and  the 
animals,  never  molested,  become  absolutely  fearless  of  man.  In 
the  paradise  at  Jeypore,  the  black-buck  antelopes,  usually  so  wild 
aa  to  be  unapproachable,  wander  in  security  over  the  corn-fields, 
wd  may  be  seen  sleeping  like  dogs  by  the  side  of  the  railway 
line.  The  engine  drivers  have  been  accused  of  '  potting '  them 
there  with  a  revolver,  and  hiding  the  carcases  in  the  tender,  until 
the  train  has  passed  out  of  the  district.  The  maintenance  of  this 
[andise  led  to  an  unusual  difficulty,  showing  that  hunting,  the 
more  nsnal  object  of  a  '  paradise,'  cannot  in  all  cases  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  non-camivorous  animals,  if  man  be  disarmed,  may 
nipplant  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  deer  and  wild  boars,  the 
iohabitantfi  of  one  village  collected  their  cattle,  loaded  the  carta 
with  their  goods,  and  '  trekked '  in  a  body  to  the  principal  square 
of  Jeypore.  Thence  they  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  ny,  that  unless  they  might  kill  down  the  wild  swine  they  would 
migiate  in  a  body  to  the  territories  of  Scindiah.  This  was  serious, 
for  OS  the  one  band  the  Maharajah,  as  the  114th  in  direct  descent 
from  the  god  Krishna,  could  hardly  consent  to  a  request  involving 
the  destruction  of  animal  life.     On  the  other,  it  was  intolerable 
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that  a  whole  village,  a  source  of  revenae,  Bhoold  be  transferred  to 
the  territorieB  of  a  rival  and  a  Slahratta.  After  much  debate  per- 
miesioQ  vas  granted,  and  the  wild  pigs  were  killed  down. 

In  this  country  public  attention  has  been  so  generally  diverted 
to  the  gjporling  objects  of  a  forest,  and  the  harshneee  of  the  forest 
law  has  stuck  in  our  minds  with  such  curioos  persistence,  that 
we  have  almost  forgotten  that  under  the  milder  code,  after  the 
granting  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forests  by  Heiuy  III,,  they  were 
the  most  perfect  stmctuaries  for  wild  animals  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  The  de&nition  given  by  Manwood  leaves  no  doubt 
of  this. 

'  A  forest  is  a  certen  territorie  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful 
pastures,  privUedged  for  wild  beasts  and  foules  of  forest,  chase, 
and  warren  to  re^  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the 
king  for  his  princely  delight  and  pleasure  ,  .  .  and  also  replenished 
with  wild  beasts  of  venerie  or  chase,  and  with  great  coverts  of 
vert  for  the  succour  of  the  said  wild  beasts  to  have  their  abode  in.' 
In  these  precincts,  designed  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  '  rest 
and  abide  in,'  they  harboured  for  centuries,  often  unmolested  for 
years  at  a  time,  when  the  forest  was  in  some  distant  country,  and 
the  king  aged,  or  much  taken  up  with  affairs,  In  the  queens' 
reigns  they  were  still  more  rarely  disturbed,  and  even  where  the 
ancient  protection  has  been  withdrawn,  these  old  forest  sanctuaries 
still  hold  the  few  remnants  of  the  harts,  backs,  and  other  beasts 
of  the  forest  and  the  chase  which  still  survive  as  wild  animals. 

Before  the  attempt  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  forests  as 
sanctuaries  is  made  by  the  public,  some  private  owner,  who  shares 
the  ancient  feeling  that  a  '  forest  is  the  most  highest  franchise  of 
Doble  and  princely  pleasure,'  might  be  tempted  to  make  the 
experiment  on  a  minor  scale,  and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
his  experience. 

'  The  restoration  of  a  Xorman  forest  is  a  most  fascinating  idea,* 
writes  the  owner  of  a  large  north  country  estate.  '  To  live  on  a 
place  of  sufficient  size — say  part  of  Dartmoor,  with  all  its  sur- 
nmndings,  the  skirts  of  the  moor  where  the  streams  break 
away  through  deep  valleys  on  to  the  low  ground,  with  one  side 
of  it  bounded  by  the  sea — rocks  and  a  wild  coast — with  wild 
beasts  of  all  sorts,  very  few  inhabitants,  no  railways,  no  poets,  and 
no  telegrams,  tracts  of  woodland  where  one  could  be  lost,  sweeps  of 
down  to  gallop  over — in  fact  all  the  things  that  would  make  going 
out  every  day  a  delight — presents  to  my  mind  a  vision  of  paia- 
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dife  than   wliicli  I  can  conceive  DothiDg  more  delightfol.     Bat 
where  on  this  eartli  could  such  a  paradise  be  found  ? ' 

The  ideal  requiremente  of  such  an  area  could  not  be  better  set 
oat ;  and  the  possibility  of  realising  them  in  part  is  not  so  remote 
u  might  at  fiist  appear.  The  site  for  sach  an  experiment  would 
depend  on  what  estates  were  in  the  market ;  but  the  columns  of 
the '  Field,'  and  the  advertisements  of  property  agents  in  the  daily 
pqiers,  show  the  enormous  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  country 
vhich  changes  bands  every  year,  Except  the  entailed  estates  of 
the  largest  proprietors,  there  dre,  unfortunately,  few  areas  of 
British  soil  of  which  a  woold-be  possessor  might  not  reasonably 
hope  to  become  the  owner  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  though  not 
at '  prairie  value.' 

Much  of  this  land  does  not  pay  for  ctdtivatioo.  Take,  for 
example,  the  greater  part  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  beyond  the 
'  Ridgeway.*  This  is  not  ideal  land  for  a '  forest,'  as  water  is  scarce. 
Bat  much  of  it  is  full  of  natural  cover,  woods,  fern,  and  furze ;  and 
dense  thickets  ^f  whitethorn  spring  up  naturally  when  it  is  left  to 
itadf,  from  seeds  planted  by  the  birds.  Land  in  this  district  has 
changed  bands  at  71.  lOa.  and  even  51.  per  acre.  But  such  ground 
vould  be  more  suitable  for  a  great  game  iarm  than  a  '  paradise ; ' 
■nd  it  would  almost  necessarily  require  inclosore.  But  in  Essex, 
vhere  land  is  equally  cheap,  an  estate  near  the  coast,  with  a  good 
nit  marsh,  and  a  tidal  creek  bounding  one  side,  would  form  an 
excellent  site  for  the  purpose.  Essex,  though  a  clay  soil,  is 
admirable  ground  for  game  and  deer,  even  in  the  unpromising 
neighboarhood  of  Epping  Forest.  Wild  fowl  abound  on  the  coast, 
and  a  '  lake  sanctuary '  could  always  be  established.  If  a  comer, 
such  as  that  lying  between  the  river  Crouch  and  the  Chelmer, 
coold  be  secured,  a  natural  boundary  on  two  or  even  three  sides 
vould  be  formed  by  the  sea  and  estuaries.  Farther  east,  the 
Masts  of  Suffolk  and  North  Norfolk  offer  ideal  sites  for  a  sanc- 
toary.  The  heaths  and  sand  hills  are  the  natural  home  of  game. 
Vild  fowl  in  thousands  haunt  the  coast,  and  only  await  the  chance 
to  make  a  home  in  any  preserved  inland  water.  The  best  sport- 
ing domains  there  still  maintain  a  certain  value  in  the  real  estate 
market,  and  the  arable  land  is  so  light  and  good  that  the  low 
I»ices  recently  obtained  by  some  Norfolk  properties  are  inexpli- 
cable, except  on  the  supposition  that  the  Norfolk  formers'  pockets 
are  emptied,  and  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  farm  their 
land  on  the  expensive  Norfolk  system. 

Tomiog  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  for  it  is  by  the  sea  that 
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our  ideal  paradise  sbonld  be,  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Wales, 
and  of  Somerset,  and  Devon,  from  the  Qoantocks  to  the  boondazy 
of  Ezmoor,  the  parts  of  North  Devon  by  Hartland  Point,  of 
Cornwall  near  the  Lizard,  and  Purbeck  Island,  all  ofier  physical 
featares  favoorable  for  snch  a  reserve ;  while  on  the  weet  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  of  South  and  Western  Ireland,  the  map  shows  a 
hundred  sea-coast  sites  only  waiting  to  be  converted  to  onr  pur- 
pose. Some  of  those  sites  are  aheady  the  scene  of  such  restora- 
tions, partial  or  complete,  varying  in  kind  &om  the  ever-increasing 
herds  of  red  deer  on  the  Quantocks  and  Exmoor  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ideal  '  paradise '  in  Lord  Fowerecourt's  extenBive  and 
moimtainouB  park  at  the  foot  of  the  Wicklow  Moontains,  where 
the  red  stags  of  Ireland  hare  interbred  with  the  deer  of  Japan. 

One  of  the  first  practical  qnestions  to  be  answered  in  designing 
such  a  '  paradise'  is,  whether  its  borders  shall  be  open  or  fenced. 
This  demands  a  practical  answer,  though,  as  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  make  such  a  precinct  without  sentiment  of  a  kind,  the  senti- 
mental factor  must  not  be  omitted.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  considerations  as  they  did  or  do  occur  to  practical  people  from 
the  Angevin  kings  down  to  the  present  keepers  of  the  deer  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Those  '  single  and  mighty  Nimrods,' 
the  Angevin  kings  of  England,  thought  it  altogether  infra  dig. 
to  inclose  a  forest.  Its  limits  were  always  '  unremovable  marlra, 
meeres  and  boundaries,  either  known  by  matter  of  record  or  else 
by  prescription ; '  and  for  keeping  the  animals  there  they  relied  oa 
the  '  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the  succonr  of  the  said  wild  beasts,' 
and  on  the  privilege  or  sanctuary  given  by  the  law.  Here,  too, 
the  natural  instinct  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  as  this  is  a  constant  &ctor  it  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  natural  aids  to  the  restoration  of  a  forest.  Unless  the 
ground  is  overstocked,  both  red  and  &lIow  deer  and  roe,  and  sU 
game  birds,  and  even  wild  fowl,  prefer  to  keep  as  much  as  possiUe 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  preserved.  They  are  not  naturally 
wanderers.  Even  hares  stick  to  their  own  preserved  groimd,  and 
avoid  adjacent  non-preserved  fields  'as  carefolly  as  if  they  could 
read  the  notice  boards. 

If  tlie  Norman  rule,  to  include  '  fimitfal  pastnres,' '  not  mere 
wastes  only,  be  observed,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  losing  deer 
for  want  of  fencing.     From  the  owner's  point  of  view  this  is  very 

"Fmitfnlpastnre'maybo  thuH  explained.  It  ahoald  be  gronnd  od  which  in 
»  good  aeasoQ  cattle  will  grow  fat.  And  they  will  only  grow  fat  on  gram  whidi 
haa  eomewhere  below  a  clay  enbsoil.  -^  . 
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eatisbctorj.  Bnt  there  is  always  the  chance  that  his  neighbonr 
ma;  look  apon  nnfenced  deer  as  possible  trespassers  and  a  source 
of  injnry.  Koe  deer  which  do  stray  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
in  this  light.  They  are  small  and  harmless,  and  their  preservation 
in  a  reserve  would  probably  lead  to  a  gradual  restoddng  of  neigh- 
bouring woods  with  these,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
bncks.  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in  Dorsetshire, 
vhere  they  were  reintroduced  by  Lord  Dorchester  at  Milton  Abbey 
in  1800,  and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  South-west  Dorset  and 
Devon.  If  kept  in  a  central  sanctuary  they  would  gradually 
replenish  these  old  haunts,  and  their  permanent  establishment 
ironld  be  simply  a  matter  of  preservation. 

If,  in  spite  of  good  pasture,  deer  or  other  animals  in  the  para- 
dise insisted  on  '  lying  out,'  the  experience  of  the  Angevin  forest 
practice  is  again  usefuL  Each  forest  had  its '  purlieus,'  neighbour- 
ing ground  whence  the  beasts  of  the  forest  were  regularly  driven 
in  to  head  quarters,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ranger  to  do  this. 
This  duty  would  be  transferred  to  the  modem  keeper,  whose 
bosiness  it  would  be,  on  receiving  notice,  to  ride  round  and  drive 
the  beastfi  back.     It  is  part  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  forest. 

The  grievances  which  led  to  complaints  from  owners  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  forests — one  of  the  first  things  which  a  careful  owner 
desires  to  avoid,  and  which  would  possibly  be  cited  as  arguments 
against  the  re-estabUshment  of  a  great  sanctuary — arose  entirely 
from  the  overstocking  of  the  Royal  Forests  with  deer.  The  best  case 
in  point  is  that  which  led  in  part  to  the  Deer  Semoval  Act  in  the 
New  Forest.  There  the  Crown  had  an  unlimited  right  of  increaaing 
the  number  of  deer,  and  this  was  exercised,  in  the  late  Creorgian  days 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  with  a  view,  as  it  was 
asserted,  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  commoners'  rights  of  pasture. 
In  time  there  were  &r  more  deer  than  could  find  food  on  the  Crown 
lands.  The  average  number  kept  was  from  3,500  to  5,000,  and 
in  one  year  it  rose  to  7,000.  In  hard  winters  they  starved,  and  at 
all  times  trespassed  on  the  private  land,  partictUsrly  those  manors 
originally  grants  from  the  Crown,  such  as  Brockenhnrst  and 
Minestead,  which  were  wholly  in  the  forest.  Here  is  some  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1675:  '  Q.  Have 
yon  always  considered  that  the  depredations  upon  this  property, 
and  the  mischief  and  inroads  of  the  deer,  were  a  great  drawback 
on  its  condition  with  respect  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement  ? 
A.  It  has  always  been  considered  so,  and  we  have  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  letting  it,  owing  to  that  cause.     Q.  ilft^c 
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yon  been  accustomed  to  hear  great  complaints  of  the  damE^e  done 
by  the  deer,  and  the  difficulty  in  preventing  it  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have. 
Q.  In  regard  to  fencing  against  the  deer,  is  the  price  of  fencing 
against  the  deer  very  considerable  ?  A.  I  should  say  the  price  of 
fencing  gainst  the  deer  was  at  least  doable  the  price  of  ordinary 
park  fencing ;  there  would  not  be  occasion  to  provide  sach  an 
expensive  fence  except  against  the  deer,  bnt  we  are  obliged  to 
have  a  high  fence  at  a  great  cost.  Q.  The  fence  requires  to  be 
doable  the  usual  height  ?     A.  Yes.     Q.  Is  the  extent  of  fencing 

considerable  round  Air.  's  botmdary  of  the  forest?    A.  It 

extends  upwards  of  three  miles.  Q.  And  the  repairs  of  that  fence, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  deer,  are  considerable  ?  A.  Very  consi- 
derable ;  I  have  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  item  of  large  ex- 
penditure. Q.  Is  the  principal  damage  done  by  the  deer  in  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  the  spring  ?  A.  Yes,  during  the  time  that 
the  turnips  and  other  green  crops  are  on  the  ground,  when  the 
deer  are  driven  out  of  the  forest  for  want  of  food ;  there  is  not  so 
much  damage  done  in  the  summer.' 

This  is  an  exceptional  case,  stated  entirely  by  the  complain- 
ants, and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  cost  of  a  deer 
fence  later.  Bat  it  arose  solely  from  this  ridiculous  overstocking 
of  the  forest,  and  now  that  the  number  of  the  deer  is  reduced — Eor 
they  could  not  be  entirely  killed  off,  and  have  maintained  them- 
selves as  wild  animals — they  are  among  the  most  popular  inha- 
bitants of  the  district.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  chance  of 
finding  a  few  outlying  deer  or  roe  would  make  their  establishment 
in  an  uninclosed  area  a  source  of  pride  to  the  country  side.  Pablic 
opinion  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Deer  Bemoval  Act«,  and, 
sentiment  apart,  the  chauce  of  a  hunt  after  a  new  wild  animal 
is  immensely  popular.  At  a  not  very  distant  date  deer  had  so 
decreased  in  the  north  of  Somerset,  Exmoor,  aud  the  Qoantocks, 
that  their  very  appearance  bad  been  forgotten  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Blaokdown  Hills  by  common  people.  A  well-known  farmer 
was  aroused  from  his  bed  by  one  of  his  ploughmen,  who  had 
taken  his  team  out  on  a  misty  morning,  with  the  news  that  he 
bad  seen  the  devil  in  the  top  field.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it,  for  he  had  '  gart  horns  and  hoofs,'  and  tbe  man  was  so 
frightened  that  he  had  left  the  horses  where  they  were  and 
run  home  with  the  news.  The  fanuet  agreed  that  matters 
looked  serious,  so  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  into  his  clothes,  took 
his  gun,  and,  loosing  his  pointer  and  spaniel,  went  out  to  seek 
the  enemy.    He  found  a  fine  stag  on  the  hill,  and  with  the  aid  of 
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tuB  two  dogs — not  an  ideal  pack  for  stag  hanting — he  followed  the 
deer  for  several  mites  across  the  Devonshire  border,  and  albtmately 
shot  it  in  a  park.  This  proceeding  was  natorally  objected  to ;  but 
beiog  a  great  lawyer,  he  demonstrated  that  he  had  a  right  to 
parene  deer  *  levant  or  conchant '  which  he  found  on  his  land  with 
the  aid  of '  hounds.'  The  '  honnds '  were  there  in  evidence  of  the 
&ct,  and  as  for  the  gnn,  that  was  no  more  objectionable  than 
a  hnnting  knife,  and  a  more  mercifal  weapon.  He  carried  his 
pcdnt  with  such  convincing  argnments  that  he  got  the  loan  of  the 
keeper's  c^;,  and  brought  his  deer  home  before  supper  time. 

The  late  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  the  American  '  Railway  King,'  who 
created  the  huge  reserve  of  Corbin  Park  in  New  Hampshire,  did 
inclose  the  whole  area  of  30,000  acres  with  strong  wire  fencing. 
As  he  turned  out  bison  and  Wapiti  deer,  in  the  laudable  effort  to 
retain  the  two  largest  of  Xmrth  American  animals  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  posterity,  this  was  perhaps  necessary. 

An  iron  railing  3^  feet  high,  costing  2e.  per  yard,  forms  a 
infEcient  inclosure  for  cattle  and  wild  Welsh  ponies  in  LtHrd 
Wantage's  New  Park  or  cattle  ranche  on  the  Berkshire  Downs. 
But  a  cheap  and  effective  fence  may  be  had  for  deer  and  ant&- 
Itqpes.  It  is  of  larch  palings,  4  feet  high,  with  wire  netting  fixed 
on  the  top  for  a  width  of  3  feet  6  inches.  This  gives  a  fence  7  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  it  would  last  for  twenty  years.  Its  cost  is 
it.  Sd.  per  yard.  If  oak  were  substituted  for  larch  it  wonid  last 
for  a  mnch  longer  time,  but  would  also  be  more  expensive. 

Perhaps  the  best  compromise  would  be  to  leave  the  botmdaries 
of  the  nuun  sanctnary  uninclosed,  and  to  provide  within  it  separate 
iDclosnres  for  such  creatures  as  needed  protection,  or  which  it  was 
desired  to  acquaint  with  their  new  snrronndingB  before  letting 
them  loose  to  take  their  place  among  the  other  '  beasts  of  the 
forest.'  This  would  also  be  in  accordance  with  Norman  practice. 
Their  forests  included  both  a  chase  or  nninclosed  preserve,  a  park 
or  inclosed  preserve,  and  a  warren,  'A  forest  doth  comprehend 
in  it  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  warren.  ...  A  chase  in  one  degree 
is  the  selfeame  thing  that  a  park  is,  and  there  is  no  diversitie 
between  them,  save  alway  that  a  park  is  inclosed,  and  a  chase  is 
alway  open  and  not  inclosed ;  therefore  the  next  in  degree  to  a 
forest  is  a  liberty  of  frank  chase,  and  the  next  in  degree  nnto  a 
frank  chase  is  the  liberty  and  franchise  of  a  free  warren.' 

The  warren,  properly  managed,  should  form  part  of  otir  modem 
sanctuary,  and  should  be  inclosed  by  a  miniature  fence  exactly 
like  that  recommended  for  deer,  but  only  3  feet  6  inche^^jijla^ 
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This  will  form  a  safe  inclosore,  not  only  for  tbe  rabbits,  but  as  a 
first  home  for  any  of  the  minor  rodents  or  small  antelopes  &om 
abroad  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  enlarge  in  the  open 
sanctuary  later.  In  addition,  the  rabbits  are  a  great  attraction 
to  all  the  large  hawks  and  to  ravens.  Nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  attract  and  retain  such  birds  as  buzzards,  marsh  harriers, 
and,  in  the  auttunn,  the  traveUing  sea  eagles,  as  the  chance  of  a 
'  right  of  free  warren '  inside  snch  a  sanctuary. 

To  the  combination  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren  the  modem 
owner  will  make  an  important  addition.  He  will  not  be  content 
without  a  lake  sanctuary  as  a  home  for  wild  fowl.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  satis&ctory  parts  of  the  reserve. 
Wild  fowl  learn  by  instinct  where  they  can  rely  on  sanctnary,  and 
the  increase  each  year  both  in  numbers  and  in  variety  of  species 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  results  of  protection  which  the  eye 
could  desire.  Everyone  who  has  seen  the  fowl  on  the  lake  at 
Holham,  where  for  years  not  a  shot  has  been  fired,  would  desire 
such  an  addition  to  a  paradise.'  In  one  property  now  being 
developed,  on  which  there  is  no  lake,  a  sheet  of  water  is  being 
formed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  in  Norfolk,  in  a  situation  veiy 
favourable  for  such  an  experiment. 

Where  gregarious  birds  of  special  local  interest,  such  as  herons, 
black-headed  gulls,  or  terns,  breed,  their  colooiee  would  form  a 
special  attraction  in  the  reeerve.  By  arrangement  with  the 
county  authorities  a  line  of  cUff  or  an  area  of  adjacent  sea  and 
estuary  might  abo  be  annexed  to  the  sanctuary,  where  the  wild 
shore  birds  would  soon  become  as  tame  as  the  wild  ducks  apon  the 
lakes.  This  experiment  has  been  tried,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  in  one  place  only,  viz.  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  tlie  pro- 
tection, though  informal,  is  effectual.  The  writer  is  informed  that 
curlew,  almost  the  wildest  of  wild  birds,  will  feed  there  like  wood 
pigeons  in  the  London  parks,  within  ten  yards  of  people  standing  ' 
on  the  open  beach. 

When  the  site  of  our  paradise  has  been  secured,  with  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  cover,  with  a  lake  or  pool,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  a  warren  established,  as  a  food  supply  for  camivorons 
birds  and  the  inevitable  fox,  it  will  need  stocking,  or  '  replenish- 
ing,' as  Manwood  says.  The  hawks  and  wild  fowl  will  stock  the 
woods  and  lakes  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of    j 

'  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  sach  &  sanctiiarj  on  the  White  Looh  of  Uyrtoan, 
Id  the  faitheat  sonth-weet  angle  ol  Sootinnd.  Its  population  Increasee  y earif, 
and  he  notea  that  thia  year  iin  eared  grebe,  which  had  spent  tbe  amnmor  and 
winter  of  189E  alone  on  the  lake,  found  a  mate  and  reared  a  familj. 
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moet  other  species  of  bird.  But  the  old  list  of  '  beasts  of  the 
forett '  does  not  restore  itself  natoraUy  under  aaj  conditions.  Of 
the  'beaste  of  the  forest,'  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf,  and 
of  the '  beasts  of  the  chase,'  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe,  only 
the  hare,  fox,  and  in  rare  places  the  marten  cat,  would  be  found 
indigenous  to  the  boO.  The  red  deer,  wild  fallow  deer — obtainable 
fran  the  New  Forest — and  certainly  the  roe,  should  form  part  of 
the  new  population.  But  modem  views  on  the  subject  of  stocking 
a  sanctuary  are  wider  than  those  of  the  Angevin  kings.  As  the 
world  has  shrunk,  our  notions  of  the  possible  wild  population  of  a 
given  area  expands ;  and  the  enterprising  owner  of  a  paradise 
voald  probably  fill  it  with  foreign  as  well  as  native  animals. 
SevenU  large  proprietors  whose  tastes  lie  on  the  borderland  between 
natural  history  and  sport  have  already  establiehed  sanctnaries 
for  this  purpose,  for  the  most  part  in  inclosed  inland  parks.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  owns  a  number  of  foreign  deer,  and  ie  continoally 
adding  to  his  stock ;  and  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  turned  out 
nombeTB  of  kangaroos  at  Tring  at  a  time  when  their  speedy 
extinction  in  Australia  seemed  probable.'  The  moose  deer  is  also 
being  imported,  in  order  that  the  experiment  of  its  acclimatisa- 
tion in  Scotch  forests  may  be  tried.  '  Sir  Edmund  Loder  has 
hundreds  of  antelopes,  gazelles,  foreign  deer,  kangaroos,  and 
Pat^onian  bares  running  loose  in  his  park  near  Horsham,  in 
Sussex,'  writes  Mr,  Albert  Jamrach ;  '  and  Mr.  Christopher  Ley  land, 
of  Uaggerston  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  has  nylghaus,  gazelles, 
mooffion,  kangaroos,  yaks,  and  antelopes.  Whether  financially  a 
sanctoary  would  be  a  success  I  could  not  tell  you,  for  all  these 
gentlemen  keep  the  creatures  from  their  intense  love  of  animals, 
and  commercial  interests  do  not  enter  into  their  calcniations  at 
all  This,  however,  I  do  know,  that  some  twenty-five  years  ago  my 
father  sold  to  Lord  Powerscourt  two  pairs  of  Japanese  deer,  which 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  in  his  park  at 
Enniskerry  are  there  hundreds  of  descendants  of  these  two  pairs, 
but  that  likewise  at  Muckross  Abbey,  in  Killamey,  there  are 
numbers  running  over  the  hills  descended  from  the  same  stock.' 
These  Japanese  stags  have  also  interbred  with  the  red  deer  and 
produced  hybrids,  thus  showing  that  such  a  reserve  might  produce 
That  the  original  of  all  paradises  produced — new  animals. 

'  One  ol  these  kangaroos  escaped  into  Oxfoidihire,  and  hid  ilself  in  a  stook  of 
«im  ibeavea,  beside  which  tk  labourer  sat  down  for  his  dinner.  During  the  meal 
Uk  lumgaroo  bounded  oat  ol  the  stook  and  made  oS  in  one  directioD,  while  the 
labonsT  took  to  flight  in  the  other,  not  stopping  till  be  reached  the  next  TiUaga, 
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The  following  list  of  the  cost  of  foreign  aDimals  saitahlc  for 
tarning  out  in  England  m&j  be  of  Bervice: 

Japanese  deer  (Cervua  eika)  .         .  82.  to  I2l.  each. 

Satnbnr  deer  {Cervua  Ariatotdie)  .  152.  to  201.  each. 

Maachnrian  deei  {^Cervus  Manchurius)  12/,  each. 

Wapiti  deer  (Cervua  Canadenaia)  ,  251.  each. 

Virginian  deer  ((7ariocw«  Virginiamis)  122.  each. 

Mou£9on  from  Sardinia  .        .        .  251.  each. 

Barbaryaheep(Ort«ira5fe2apAtt8)  males  102,  each. 

,,  „  females  302.  each. 

English  deer  can  generally  be  obtained  b;  private  arrangement 
&om  the  oYrners  of  parks.  Roe  would  probably  need  to  be  im- 
ported from  Germany,  where  they  abound  in  the  forests. 

The  success  of  Sir  Edmund  Loder  in  forming  a  '  paradise '  of 
foreign  animals  in  Leonardelee  Park,  near  Horsham,  is  qoite 
astonishlDg.  He  has  for  the  most  part  running  loose  and  wild  in 
a  large  and  wooded  park,  axis  deer,  Japanese  deer,  Indian  ante- 
lopes, Persian  gazelles,  Corsican  and  Algerian  moufflon,  Scotch 
hares,  great  kangaroos  and  wallabys,  prairie  dogs,  and  beavers, 
Chinese  deer,  emus,  and  wild  turkeys.  The  beavers  are  fenced 
in  a  beavers'  park  of  their  own,  and  the  emus  have  a  paddock. 
The  former  have  made  a  larger  dam  across  a  stream  than  is 
commonly  seen  in  North  America,  and  the  heaver  and  prairie 
dogs'  colonies  alone  must  be  a  constant  delight  to  the  owner. 
The  Indian  antelopes  have  bred  twice  in  a  single  year,  a  pos- 
sibility which  was  not  known  to  naturalists  until  noted  in  this 
Sussex  park.  At  Haggerston  Castle,  in  Xorthumberland,  Mr. 
Christopher  Leyland  has,  among  other  foreign  animals,  American 
bison,  which  have  interbred  with  Scotch  cows,  white-tailed  gnus, 
Wapiti  and  aiis  deer,  and  Japanese  deer.  The  latter,  he  remarks, 
'  do  really  well ;  a  email  herd  were  running  with  the  bison,  and  were 
friendly  until  this  year,  when  the  bison  hunted  the  fawns  about 
and  killed  tbem.'  Mr.  Leyland  has  also  acclimatised  several  species 
of  kangaroo ;  and  the  largest  of  Indian  antelopes,  the  nylghau, 
thrives  and  prodaces  young.  Unlike  the  aniuials  in  Sir  E.  O, 
Loder's  park,  these  are  mainly  kept  in  separate  inclosnrea, 
varying  from  seventy  acres  to  the  size  of  ordinary  pens.  It  is  a 
'  paradise '  in  the  transition  stage,  but  the  results  of  both  these 
well-managed  experiments  are  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  th^ 
must  be  encouraging  to  their  authors, 

C.  J.  COBKISB, 
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Ibsxs  is  a  story  told  of  an  ancient  dandy  in  London  who, 
taking,  one  sonny  afternoon,  his  accastomed  stroll  down  Bond 
(street,  met  an  acquaintance  hoirjiDg  in  the  direction  of  West- 
minster. *  Whither  away  so  fast  this  hot  day  ? '  mnrmured  the 
diady.  'To  the  Honse  of  Commons,'  cried  his  strennons  friend, 
brushing  past  him.  '  What ! '  said  the  dandy,  with  a  yawn, '  does 
that  go  on  still  ? '  Yes ;  the  Honse  of  CommoDs  still  goes  on, 
■till  attracts  an  enormous,  some  think  an  inordinate,  amount  of 
public  attention.  What  are  called  'politics'  occupy  in  Great 
Britain  a  curiously  prominent  place.  Literature,  art,  science,  are 
■Tennes  to  a  feme  more  enduring,  more  agreeable,  more  personally 
attractive  than  that  which  awaits  at  the  end  of  his  career  the 
prominent  party  politician.  Yet  with  us  a  party  leader  looms 
more  largely  in  the  pnhlic  mind,  excites  more  curiosity,  than  almost 
«ny  other  description  of  mortal.  He  often  appears  where  he  would 
iu)t  seem  to  have  any  particular  hnsiness.  If  a  host  is  to  be 
onveiled  of  a  man  of  letters,  if  a  public  eulogium  is  to  be  pronounced 
onamanof  science,  if  the  health  is  to  be  proposed  of  a  painter  or  an 
Bctor,  or  if  some  distingnished  foreigner  is  to  be  feasted,  the  astute 
loanagers  of  the  function,  anxious  to  draw  a  crowd,  and  to  make 
the  tUng  a  success,  try,  in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  to  secure 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Lord  Rosebery,  or  Lord  Salisbury, 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  rather  than  of  Lord  Kelvin  or  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  The  fact  is  that  politicians,  and  particularly  the  heroes 
of  the  Moose  of  Commons,  the  gladiators  of  politics,  share  in  the 
wnntiy  some  of  the  popularity  which  naturally  belongs  to  famous 
jockeys,  and  which  once  belonged  to  the  heroes  of  the  prize  ring. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  this  than  to  understand  it.  Our 
party  strifes,  our  Parliamentary  contests,  have  long  presented 
matiy  of  the  featnres  of  a  sport.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  irresistible  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  that  he  was  an  '  old  Parliamentary  hand,'  the  House  was 
coDTulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole  country 
clmckled  with  delight.  We  all,  somehow,  liked  to  think  that 
our  leading  statesman  was  not  only  full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal, 
bnt  also  a  wily  old  fellow,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  better 
;  the  Cowdenbeath  (Fifeshu-e)   Literary  9ociet7  ui 
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than  hia  neighbours.  I  always  thought  the  iostantaDeous  popa- 
larity  of  this  remark  of  Mr.  01adstoiie's  illustrates  very  well  the 
curiously  mixed  feelings  we  entertain  towards  those  great  Parlia- 
mentary chieftains  who  have  made  their  reputations  on  the  floor 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons.  There  is  nothing  nohle  or  exalted  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  a  Devil's  Advocate, 
had  he  the  requisite  talent,  coald  easily  deliver  an  oration  as  long 
and  as  eloquent  as  any  of  Burke's  or  Sheridan's,  taking  as  his 
subject  the  stupidity,  cowardice,  and,  ontil  quite  recent  times, 
the  cormption,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  confess  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  single  occasion  in  its  long  and  remarkable  history  when 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  as  a  whole,  played  a  part  either  obvionsly 
heroic  or  conspicuously  mee,  but  we  all  of  us  can  recall  hundreds  of 
occasions  when,  heroism  and  wisdom  being  greatly  needed,  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  either  selGsh  indifference,  crass 
ignorance,  or  the  vulgarest  passion.  Kor  can  it  honestly  be  said 
that  our  Parliamentary  heroes  have  been  the  noblest  of  our  race. 
Amongst  great  Ministers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  good  sense ;  Lord 
North,  a  kind  heart ;  the  elder  Pitt,  a  high  spirit ;  his  son,  a  lofty 
nature;  Peel,  a  sense  of  duty;  Lord  John  Russell,  a  dauntless 
courage  ;  Disraeli,  patience  to  wait ;  but  for  no  one  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  is  it  possible  to  have  any  very  warm  personal 
regard.  If  you  turn  to  men  who  have  never  been  powerful 
Ministers,  the  language  of  eulogy  is  perhaps  a  httle  easier. 
Edmund  Burke,  alone  of  Parhamentary  orators,  lives  on  in  bis 
speeches,  full  as  they  are  of  wisdom  and  humanity ;  through  the 
too  fierce  argumentations  of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  great  man 
with  a  marred  career,  there  always  glowed  a  furious  something, 
which  warms  my  heart  to  its  innermost  depth.  John  Bright  is  a 
great  Parliamentary  figure,  though  many  of  his  speeches  lack  a 
'gracious  somewhat.'  Bichard  Cobden's  oratory  possessed  one 
unique  quahty — it  almost  persuaded  his  politicd  opponents  that 
he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  Amongst  the  many  brilliant 
lawyers  who  have,  like  birds  of  passage,  flitted  through  the  House 
of  Commons  usually  on  their  way  to  better  things,  I  know  but  one 
of  whom  I  could  honestly  say,  '  May  my  soul  be  with  his ! '  I  refer 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  very  perfection  in  my  eyes  of  a  lawyer, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  whose  pure  figure 
stands  ont  in  the  frieze  of  our  Parhamentary  history  like  a  statne 
of  Apollo  amongst  a  herd  of  satyrs  and  goats.  And  he,  in  a  fit  of 
depression,  made  an  end  of  himself. 

No  ;  the  charm— for  it  has  a  chann ;  the  strength— for  it  has 
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1  strength;  the  atility — for  it  has  ntilitj — of  the  Hoiifie  of 
Commons  does  not  depend  npon  the  nohility  of  the  characters  of 
ather  its  leaders  or  its  rank  and  file ;  nor  on  its  insight  into  a&airs 
—its  capacity  to  read  the  eigns  of  the  times,  its  moral  force,  still  less 
its  qaritoal  depth  ;  bat  because  it  has  always,  somehow  or  other, 
both  befiwe  Reform  Bills  and  after  Reform  Bills,  represented 
trsthfoUy  and  forceftilly,  not  the  best  sense  of  the  wisest  people, 
not  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  noblest  people,  hut  the  primary 
instinds,  the  rooted  habits  of  a  mixed  race  of  men  and  women 
dfstined  in  the  strange  providence  of  6od  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  A  zealons  philanthropy  may  well  turn 
pale  at  the  bistoiy  of  the  House  of  Commons  which,  all  through 
ihe  dghteeiith  century,  tolerated,  with  fearful  composure,  the 
in&mies  of  the  slave  trade,  the  horrors  of  our  gaols,  the  bar- 
Iwity  of  our  criminal  code,  the  savagery  of  the  press  gang,  the 
heathenism  of  the  mnltitude,  the  condition  of  things  in  our  mines. 
The  e^er  reformer  must  blush  as  he  reads  of  our  Parliamentary 
representaUon — of  rotten  boroughs,  of  deserted  villages  with  two 
oembers,  and  of  Manchester  with  none.  The  financial  purist 
mnst  shudder  as  be  studies  the  Civil  List,  and  ponders  over  the 
pensions  and  einecnres  which  spread  corruption  broadcast  through 
the  land.  It  is  true  enongh,  and  yet  the  fact  remains,  that  all 
the  time  the  British  nation  was  stnmbUng  and  groaning  along  the 
path  which  has  floated  the  Union  Jack  in  every  quarter  of  the 
^lobe.  I  do  n(^  know  that  it  can  be  said  the  House  of  Commons 
did  mnch  to  assist  the  action  of  this  drama ;  bnt  at  all  events  it 
did  not  ftnstrate  it.  However,  my  object  to-night  is  to  say 
wmething  about  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  it  strikes  the  humble  individual  who  has  sat  in  it  for 
seven  years  as  your  representative.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  am  a 
Scottish  member,  and  as  a  Scottish  member  one's  attitude  to  the 
Hooie  of  Commons  is  not  a  little  that  of  an  outsider.  Scotland 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Until  1707  yoahad  a  Parliament  of  your  own,  withLords 
tind  Commons  sitting  all  together  cheek  by  jowl — a  great  economy 
of  time,  for,  aa  Andrew  Fairservice  in  Rob  Boy  puts  it,  there  '^as 
no  need  then  tot  -Lords  and  Commons  to  have  their  havers  twice 
over.  There  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  old  Scots  Parliament. 
It  passed  laws  of  unrivalled  brevity  and  perfect  intelligibility — a 
now  lost  art.  Scotland  owes  more  to  its  old  Parliament  than  it 
yet  does  to  the  United  Parliament.    If  you  seek  a  record  of  its 
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labours  yon  wUl  find  one  in  an  easay  penned  aiztj  yesrs  h^o  by  a 
Scotch  Tory,  the  very  man  who  vrote  a  History  of  Europe  in  twenty 
volnmes  to  prove  that  Heaven  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories. ' 
The  old  Scots  Parliament  met  for  the  last  time  on  March  25, 
1707.     Unions  are  never  popular.     The  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland   was  undoubtedly  most   unpopular.     One   member    for 
Fifeshire  voted  for  it,  and  two  against  it.     I  wonder  which  vay  X 
should  have  voted.     Cupar,  Burntisland,  Kinghom,  Dunfermline. 
Inverkeithing,   and   Queensferry  voted   Aye;   but  St.   Andrews, 
Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  Pittenweem,  voted  No.     The  first  article  of  the 
Treaty  for  Union,  which  involved  the  rest,  was  carried  by  116  votes 
against  63 ;  and  then,  as  Lord  Seafield  said, '  There  was  the  end 
of  an  auld  sang ; '  bat  some  day — who  knows  ? — the  anld  sang  may 
be  set  to  a  new  tune.     But  this  much  is  certain — the  new  tune 
will  in  no  way  affect  t^e  loyalty  of  Scotsmen  to  the  Union   of 
the  two  countries.    But  for  that  Union  Scotland  would  not  stajid 
where  she  does  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     What  Scotland  wanted, 
what  Scotland  standing  alone  could  never  have  had,  was  a  theatre 
wide  enough  for  the  energy  of  her  sons.     A  country  so  small,  so 
barren,  could  never   have   supplied   such  a  theatre.     Scotsmen 
must  have  taken  service  abroad,  and  spent  their  lives  fighting 
other  men's  battles,  or  building  up  other  men's  fortunes.     United 
with  South  Britain  she  has  been  able  to  play  a   gloriooa  part 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  she  has  been  able  to  do  without 
losing  either  her  Scottish  character  or  her  Scottish  accent.     Still, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  seventy-two  members  from  Scotland 
preserve  a  character  of  their  own  amongst  the  5M)  repreB^itativea 
from  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.     This  mnst  be  bo.     Scotch 
law  is  very  different  from  English  law.     We  have  our  own  laws 
and  our   own  judicature.     A  Scotsman   cannot  be  sued  in  an 
EDgliah  court  unless  he  is  snapped  with  a  writ  whilst  sojooming 
in  that  strange  land.     Scotland  has  her  own  religion ;  for,  though 
I  am  fiur  from  saying  that  traces  of  a  common  Christianity  may 
not  be  found  lurking  both  in  Pregbyterianism  and  Episcopacy, 
still,  speaking  as  a  Parliament  man,  the   rehgions  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  considered  as  distinct.     In  England,  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Divine  authority  of  Episcopacy,  who  deny 
either  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  or 
that  there  are  such  things  as  holy  orders  at  all,  who  repudiate  the    I 
Sacramentarian  system,  and  hate  the  pretensions  of  a  priesthood, 
are  engf^ed  in  a  constant  strife  with  the  Church  party,  with  which 
■  AlisoD's  Eimyi,  vol, !. 
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Scotlaiid  has  as  yet  no  concern.  The  educational  system  is  dif- 
knut.  Here  you  have  aniversal  School  Boards,  and  pay  an  allegi- 
uiee — Eometimee  real,  sometimes  formal — to  a  Catechism  which, 
ttioagh  often  supposed  to  be  the  most  Scotch  thing  in  existence, 
Tig,  M  a  matter  of  feet,  compiled  in  England  by  Englishmen.  In 
Engbnd  School  Boards  are  br  fix>m  univerBal,  and  clerically  con- 
dacted  schools  provide  the  education  of  half  the  school-going 
population.  The  Scottish  system  of  local  government  is  different 
in  impto-tant  respects  from  the  English.  For  example,  your  Parish 
■'ooDcils  administer  the  Poor  Law ;  in  England  they  do  not.  Your 
ntii^  system  is  difierent.  Here  the  rate  is  divided  between  the 
ovnerand  the  occupier;  in  England  the  occnpier  pays  the  whole 
nte.  All  these  differences  invite  difierent  treatment — tiiere  have 
to  be  English  Bills  and  Scotch  Bills ;  and  though  some  Scotch 
members  may  honestly  try  to  understand  English  Bills,  I  never 
knev  an  English  member,  unless  he  was  by  birth  a  Scotsman,  who 
ever  took,  or  pretended  to  take,  the  least  trouble  to  understand  a 
Scotch  Bill.  They  vote  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  House  whilst 
Scotch  bufiinese  is  being  discussed,  but  they  vote  as  they  are  told  by 
tlieir  party  managers.  It  follows,  as  I  say,  from  this  that  a  Scotch 
member  surveys  the  House  of  Commons  somewhat  as  an  outsider. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  it 
is  &  deliberative  and  consultative  chamber,  meeting  together 
niainl;  for  the  purpose  of  framing  laws  which  are  to  bind  the 
vhide  nation.  It  does  not  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
omtMy,  or  to  educate  the  public  mind,  or  to  strengthen  party 
<»ganisation,  but  to  frame  laws  of  universal  obligation.  This  at 
once  get«  rid  of  the  platform  orator,  and  establishes  the  difference 
lietween  public  meetings  and  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  th4  public  meeting  or  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
say  that  what  will  find  fovonr  with  the  one  excites  the  disgust 
of  the  other,  for  the  two  have  little  in  common.  The  object  of 
a  speaker  at  a  pnblic  meeting  is  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  to 
Bjffead  his  laith ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  object  is 
to  remove  objections,  to  state  propositions  in  a  way  least  likely  to 
make  reply  easy,  to  show  that  a  scheme  is  practicable  and  free 
from  particular  injustices,  to  handle  figures  with  dexterity,  and 
to  avoid  empty  phraseology.  There  is  nothing  the  House  of 
Commons  hates  more  than  to  be  reminded  of  the  purgatorial 
flames  through  which  each  member  has  had  to  pass  in  order  to  take 
his  Mat  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
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ntterance  io  all  iDDOcence  by  some  new  member  of  eitlier  party  of 
the  cries  and  watchwords  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enliven 
his  electioneering  speeches,  never  fails  to  excite  the  sngiy  groans 
of  his  opponents  or  the  sarcastic  smiles  of  his  friends.  Nor  is 
there  anything  dishonest  in  this.  There  is  a  time  for  all  ihingfi, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  before  everything  a  deliberative 
and  consultative  assembly.  Another  marked  churacteristic  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  its  total  indifference  to  outside  reputations  or 
great  fortunes.  Local  magastes,  manufacturers  whose  chimneys 
blacken  a  whole  countryside,  merchants  whose  ships  plough  the 
broad  and  narrow  seas,  speculators  in  cotton  and  in  sugar,  mayors 
and  provosts  whose  portraits  adorn  town  halls,  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  their  own  districts,  lawyers  so  eminent  that  they 
will  not  open  their  mouths  in  the  courts  for  less  than  a  hundred 
guineas,  need  not  hope  to  be  received  by  the  Honse  of  Commons 
otherwise  than  with  languid  indifference.  If  they  prove  to  be  bore?, 
so  much  the  worse ;  if  they  prove  not  to  be  bores,  eo  much  the  better. 
If  they  push  themselves  to  the  front,  it  will  be  by  Parliamentary 
methods ;  if  they  remain  insignificant,  it  is  only  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Never  was  an  assembly  so  free  from  all  taint  of  mer- 
cenariness  as  the  House  of  Commons.  It  doesn't  care  a  snap  of 
its  finger  whether  the  income  of  a  new  member  is  100,000J.  a  year 
or  Zl.  a  week — whether  his  father  was  a  duke  or  a  blacksmith  ;  its 
only  concern  with  him  ja  that,  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  he  nnay 
say  it,  and  that  if  he  has  nothing  to  say,  he  will  say  nothing. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  often  said  to  be  a  place  of  gr^at 
good-fellowship.    Within  certain  necessarily  restricted  limits  it 
is.     It  is  difficult  to  maintain  aloofness.     You  may  find  your- 
self serving  on  a  Committee  alongside  some  one  whose  public 
utterances  or  party   intrigues   you   have   always  regarded  with     ' 
aversion ;    but  it  may   easily  be  that  you  agree  with    him, 
not,  it  may  be,  as  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  or  the  sacred 
principles  of  Free   Trade,   but   as   to   the  prudence  or  folly  of     ' 
a  particular  line  of  railway,  or  the  necessity  of  a  new  water  supply     i 
for  some  large  town.     You  bob-a-nob  at  luncheon,  yon  grumble 
together  over  your  dinner,  you   lament   the  spread  of   football      I 
clubs  and  brass  bands   in   your  respective  constituencies ;   yon 
criticise  your    leaders,   and    are    soon    quite   at  home   in    the 
society   of  the   very  man   you    thought   you   detested.     There 
is  nothing    like   a  common    topic   to   break   the   ice,   and   two 
members  of  Parliament  have  always  something  to  talk  about. 
But  farllier  than  this  it  is  hard  to  go.     The  House  is  too  large.      | 
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Amongst  an  assembly  of  670  men  well  on  in  life  the  hand  of 
Death  ie  always  busy.  Vacancies  occnr  with  startling  regularity. 
The  only  uncertainty  is,  who  is  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks.  '  Death 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament '  is  a  common  annonncement  on  the 
placards  of  the  evening  papers ;  and  then  the  thriftiest  of  Scotch 
membeTB  fumbles  for  his  bawbee,  buys  the  paper,  stops  under  the 
next  lamp-post  to  see  who  it  is  who  has  gone,  whose  figure  will  no 
rowe  he  seen  in  the  Tea-room  and  the  Lobby.  Whoever  it  is,  big 
man  or  Utile,  a  silent  member  or  a  talkative  one,  a  wise  man  or 
a  fool,  his  place  will  soon  be  filled  up,  and  his  party  Whip  will  be 
heard  moving  for  a  new  writ  to  issue  for  the  Borough  of  Small- 
Talk in  the  place  of  Jeremiah  Jones,  deceased,  '  Poor  Jones ! '  we 
all  ny ;  '  not  a  bad  fellow,  Jones ;  I  suppose  Brown  will  get  the 
sat  Uiis  time.' 

I  know  no  place  where  the  great  truth  that  oo  man  is  neces- 
saiy  is  brought  home  to  the  mind  so  remorselessly,  and  yet  so 
nfreshingly,  as  the  House  of  Commons.  Over  even  the  greatest 
tepntations  it  closes  with  barely  a  bubble.  And  yet  the  vanity  of 
politicians  is  enormous.  I^ord  Melboome,  you  will  remember, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  men,  replied,  with  his  accustomed 
eipletive,  which  I  omit  as  unfit  for  the  ear  of  Cowdenbeath, '  Good 
fellows,  very  good  fellows,  but  vain,  very  vain.' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  both  expressed  and  concealed, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  often  wonder  why,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  a  place  where  men  so  habitually  disregard  each  other's 
feelings,  so  openly  trample  on  each  other's  egotisms.  You  rise  to 
■ddress  the  Hoose,  The  Speaker  calls  on  you  by  name.  You 
'"egin  your  speech.  Hardly  are  you  through  with  the  first 
sentence  when  your  oldest  friend,  your  college  chnm,  the  man 
yon  have  appointed  guardian  of  yoor  infant  children,  rises  in  his 
?!«»,  gives  you  a  stony  stare,  and,  seizing  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
oatentationsly  walks  out  of  the  House,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  can 
stand  many  things,  but  not  this.' 

Whilst  speaking  in  the  House  I  have  never  failed  to  notice 
one  man,  at  all  events,  who  was  paying  me  the  compliment  of  the 
('OKst  attention,  who  never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  who  bung  upon 
aiywords,  on  whom  everything  I  was  saying  seemed  to  be  making 
I  'm  greatest  impression.  In  my  early  days  I  used  to  address 
;  tn^self  to  this  man,  and  try  my  best  to  make  my  discourse  worthy 
j  «  liis  attention  ;  but  sad  experience  has  taught  me  that  this 
I  ***t«ry  auditor  is  not  in  the  least  interested  either  in  me  or  in  my 
I  *l*«ch,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  he  U8t«ns  so  intently  and 
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eyes  me  so  closel;  is  because  be  has  nude  np  bis  mind  to  follow 
me,  and  is  eager  to  leap  to  his  feet,  ia  the  hope  of  catching  the 
Speaker's  eje,  the  very  moment  I  sit  down.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
vanity  thrives  in  the  House — though  what  it  feeds  on  I  cannot 
say.  We  are  all  anxious  to  ezaggeiat«  our  own  importance,  and 
desperately  anxious  to  make  reputations  for  ourselves  and  to  have 
our  names  associated  with  some  subject — to  pose  as  its  patron  and 
friend.  On  great  Parliamentary  nigbtf  these  vanities,  from  which 
even  our  leaders  are  not  wholly  exempt,  are  very  conspicooos. 
On  BUcb  occasions  the  House  of  Commons  baa  reminded  me  of  a 
great  drying  ground,  where  all  the  clothes  of  a  neighbourhood 
may  be  seen  flattering  in  a  gale  of  wind.  There  are  night  gowns 
and  shirts  and  petticoats  bo  distended  and  distorted  by  the  breeze 
as  to  seem  the  garments  of  a  race  of  giants,  rather  than  of  poor 
mortal  man ;  even  the  stockings  of  some  slim  maiden,  when  puffed 
out  by  the  lawless  wind,  assume  dropsical  proportions.  But  the 
wind  sinks,  having  done  its  task,  and  then  the  matter-of-foct 
washerwoman  unpegs  the  garments,  sprinkles  them  with  wat«r, 
and  ruthlessly  jmsses  over  them  her  flat-irons,  and,  lo  and 
behold !  these  giant's  robes  are  reduced  to  their  familiar,  domestic, 
and  insignificant  proportions. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Conmions  is  it» 
generosity.  We  have  heard  far  too  much  lately  of  contending 
jealousies.  The  only  thing  the  House  is  really  jealous  of  is  its 
own  reputation.  If  a  member,  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  where  be 
sits,  or  what  he  says,  makes  a  good  speech  and  creates  a  powerlul 
impression,  nobody  is  more  delighted,  more  expansively  and 
effusively  delighted,  than  Sir  William  Harcourt.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  glows  with  generosity.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  Mt. 
Balfour,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  House,  which  invariably  welcomes 
talent  and  rejoices  over  growing  reputations. 

Members  of  Parliament   may  be  divided   into  two   classes; 
Front  Bench  men  and  Back  Bench  men.     The  former  are  those    ' 
who  fill  or  have  filled  posts  in  an  Administration,  and  they  ait    . 
either   on  the  Government  Bench  or   on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.     These  personages  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and  the  moet 
obvious  of  these  privileges  is  that  they  speak  with  a  table  in  froot    | 
of  them,  whereby  they  are  enabled  cunningly  to  conceal  their    j 
notes.     Now,  the  private  or  Back  Bench  member  has  no  place  in    j 
which  to  conceal  his  notes,  save  his  hat,  a  structure  ill  fitted 
for  the  purpose.     Another  of  the  privileges  of  a  Front  Bench  msa 
is  that  he  has,  or  is  supxtosed  to  have,  a  right  of  intervention  in 
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debate  jnst  when  be  chooses.  This  is  &d  enormous  advantage. 
JoBt  cotudda  the  unhappy  fot«  of  a  private  memher  who  is  anxious 
to  speak  during  an  important  debate.  He  prepares  his  speech,  and 
eomes  domi  to  the  House  with  it  concealed  about  his  person.  He 
hides  Mb  time ;  an  excellent  opportunity  occurs ;  nobody  has  ae  yet 
aid  what  he  is  going  to  say ;  he  rises  in  his  place ;  but,  alas !  fifteen 
other  members  with  fifteen  other  speeches  in  their  pockets  rise 
too,  and  tiie  Speaker  calls  on  one  of  them,  and  down  &lls  our 
imfa&j^y  member,  to  wait  another  opportunity.  This  may  happen 
frequently,  and  often  does  happen  fifteen  or  sixteen  times.  He  has 
to  mt  still  and  hear  other  men  mangle  his  arguments,  quote  his 
qootatioDS.  liight  follows  night,  and  the  speech  remains  un- 
dehvered,  festering  in  his  brain,  polluting  his  mind.  At  last  he 
gets  his  chance — the  Speaker  calls  out  his  name ;  but  by  this  time 
be  has  got  sick  of  the  subject — it  has  grown  veary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  He  has  lost  his  interest,  and  soon  loses  the 
thread  of  his  discourse ;  he  flounders  and  Sops,  has  recourse  to  his 
hat,  repeats  himself,  grows  hot  and  uncomfortable,  forgets  his  best 
points,  and  finally  sits  down  dejected,  discouraged,  disappointed. 
And  all  the  time  his  wife  is  iu  the  lAdies'  Gallery  gnashing  her 
teeth  at  the  poor  figure  he  is  cutting !  No  wonder  he  hates  the 
Front  Bench  man.  But  there  are  gradations  in  the  Front  Bench. 
Between  the  leaders  of  the  House,  who  bag  all  the  best  moments, 
md  the  humble  Under  Secretary  or  Civil  Lord  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Tbese  latter  gentry  are  not  allowed  to  speak  at  all,  except 
on  matters  relating  to  their  departments,  or  when  they  are  told 
off  to  speak  by  the  leader.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
notice  the  entire  eclipse  of  some  notorious  chatterbox  who  has 
been  giYen  some  minor  post  in  an  Admmistration.  Before  he 
t£)ok  office  he  was  chirping  on  every  bough ;  hardly  a  night  passed 
bat  hifl  sweet  voice  was  to  be  heard.  After  he  has  taken  office  he 
fiequently  has  to  hold  his  tongue  for  a  whole  session.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  will  sometimes  buttonhole  you  in  the  Lobby,  and 
almost  tearfally  complain  of  the  irksomeness  of  office,  and  tell 
yon  how  he  longs  for  the  hour  of  emancipation,  when  once  more  bis 
v<Hce,  like  that  of  the  turtle,  shall  be  heard  in  the  land.  If  you 
gently  remind  him  of  the  salary  he  draws,  and  bint  that  it  may 
be  some  consolation  even  for  silence,  ten  to  one  he  walks  away 
in  a  bnfT,  and  attributes  your  innocent  remarks  to  jealousy. 
Between  the  Front  Bench  and  the  Back  Bench  there  has  always 
been  a  feod.  Front  Bench  men  of  the  first  rank  are  too  apt,  so  it 
u  aaid,  to  r^ard  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  show  run  fQi^^^^ft^C 
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benefit,  to  look  apoa  tliemaelves  as  a  race  of  actor-manners  vri 
arrange  the  playbill,  and  divide  all  the  beBt  parte  among  thexi 
selveB.  The  traditions  of  Parliament  foster  this  idea.  Bat  t.1 
Back  Bench  men  are  not  alv&ys  in  the  mood  to  siibmit  to  I 
for  ever  either  the  audience  or  the  sapemumeraries,  and,  whenev 
they  get  the  chance  of  asserting  themselves  against  their  leadei 
they  take  it.  But  in  public  they  seldom  get  the  chanoe,  i 
they  have  to  content  themselves  with  being  as  disagreeable  i 
private  as  tiioy  possibly  can.  What  I  think  is  a  just  complain 
fireqnently  made  by  Back  Benchers,  relates  to  the  habit  Parlii 
mentary  leaders  of  lat«  have  greatly  indulged  in,  of  occupying  a 
enormous  amount  of  time  abusing  one  another  for  past-  incoi 
sistencies  of  conduct.  These  amenities,  sometimes  called  t 
quoquea,  or  '  You  are  another,'  are  infinitely  veariaome,  and  pre 
ceed  upon  the  mistaken  aBsnmption  that  the  House  of  Commor 
greatly  concerns  itself  with  the  political  repatAtion  of  its  leader: 
It  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  it  wants  is  leaders  wbo  ca 
make  business  go,  who  will  show  sport,  and  lead  their  bound 
across  a  good  line  of  country. 

Ah  a  Back  Benchman,  the  only  real  complaint  I  have  to  inak 
in  of  the  woeful  waste  of  time.  One  goes  down  to  the  House  ever 
day — Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  excejit^d — at  4  o'clock,  and  yo 
are  supposed  to  remain  there  till  midnight.  On  Wednesdays  th 
House  meets  at  12  and  adjourns  at  d.30.  What  do  we  do  t^  thi 
time?  To  be  interested  in  everything  that  is  going  on  is  flat! 
impossible.  A  quantity  of  the  business  is  of  a  local  charactei 
de^ng  with  places  and  schemes  of  which  we  know  and  can  knm 
nothing.  Then  there  are  terribly  protracted  debates  on  the  secont 
readings  of  Bills,  occasionally  interesting,  but  necessarily  lull  a 
repetitions.  I  do  not  well  see  how  this  is  to  be  prevented ;  but  i 
is  a  shocking  indiction.  The  Committee  stage  of  a  Bill  you  hav 
really  mastered  is  interesting  and  instructive,  but  even  this  stagi 
is  too  protracted ;  and  then  comes  a  later  stage — the  report  stage- 
when  a  great  deal  is  said  all  over  again ;  and  even  this  is  freqnentlj 
followed  by  a  debate  on  the  third  reading.  Of  course  you  are  no 
in  the  House  all  the  time.  There  is  the  Library,  the  Tea-room,  am! 
the  Smoking-room,  where  you  may  play  chess  and  draughts,  bnl 
no  other  game  whatsoever.  But  nobody  does  anything  vehemently, 
An  air  of  languor  pervades  the  whole  place.  Listlessness  nbonndir 
Members  stroll  from  one  room  to  another,  turn  over  the  new* 
papers,  and  yawn  in  each  other's  faces.  In  the  summer  monthi, 
the  Terrace  by  the  riverside  has  been  recently  converted  intt 
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a  Idod  of  vatering  place.  From  five  o'clock  to  eeven  it  is 
enwded  with  fine  ladies  and  coontry  cousins  drinking  tea  and 
deTonring  Btrawberriee.  Occasionally  some  Parliamentary  person 
of  importance  will  choose  to  stalk  by ,  and  even — sach  is  the  affability 
of  trae  greatness — have  a  cnp  of  tea  with  a  party  of  friends.  A 
poorer  way  of  killing  time  has  not,  I  think,  yet  been  discovered ; 
bat  it  is  convincing  proof  of  the  ennui  of  Parliamentary  life. 

The  great  problem  of  Ministers  is  the  reform  of  the  roles  of 
the  Uoose  of  Commons — how  to  make  the  House  at  once  a  dehbera- 
tiTe  and  yet  a  business-like  assembly. 

And  yet  men  do  not  wilUngly  strike  off  the  chains  of  this 
Ebtvery.  A  private  member  of  Parliament  nowadays  gets  no- 
thing, neither  pudding  nor  praise,  in  exchange  for  bis  time  and 
hi£  money.  Patronage  he  has  absolutely  none — not  a  single  place, 
even  in  the  Post  Office,  to  give  away.  Nor  has  he  a  single  privi- 
lege that  I  am  aware  of.  His  routine  duties  on  committees  are 
oneroos,  nor  are  bis  opportunities  of  making  speeches,  if  he 
■ishes  to  do  ao,  otherwise  than  few  and  far  between.  His  leaders 
tnat  him  with  frigid  civility,  and  nobody  cares  for  a  letter  from 
him  unless  it  incloses  a  postal  order  for  at  least  ten  shillings. 
And  yet  the  Isboor  of  winning  a  seat  and  of  retaining  a  seat  is 
nry  great ;  nor  is  the  expense  insignificant. 

When  one  thinks  of  all  the  different  ways  of  spending  TOOl.,  a 
Psiiiamentary  election  does  not  ohvionsly  strike  yon  as  being  one 
of  tlie  most  delightful.  It  may  be  said  you  have  the  oppor- 
toDity  of  legislating  on  your  own  account.  Yon  may  bring  in 
■  Bill  of  your  own,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  read 
a  third  time.  Hardly  is  this  tme.  In  former  days  some  of  the 
most  nsefol  laws  in  the  Statute  Book  were  pioneered  through  the 
Honse  by  private  members.  But  now,  so  greedy  have  Governments 
become,  that  they  take  nearly  all  the  time  available  for  legislative 
piuposflB,  and,  unless  the  private  member  gets  the  first  place  in  the 
ballot,  he  has  not  a  chance  of  carrying  any  measure  through  if  it 
Bicites  the  least  opposition.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
Home  of  Commons  is  a  fascinating  place.  It  has  one  great  passion, 
one  genuine  feeling,  and  that  is,  to  represent  and  give  practical 
Mpression  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation.  It  has  do  prejudices 
in  this  matter,  for  it  has  no  existence  independent  of  its  creators. 
It  hu  notiiing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  its  component  parts.  The 
(^OQBtitoenciee  may  send  up  whom  they  choose,  but  these  persons, 
*bea  they  do  come  up,  must  not  expect  to  be  hailed  as  '  Savioars 
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of  Society.'  No ;  tbey  mast  be  content  to  be  parte  of  a  whole, 
give  and  take,  to  hear  theii  pet  creeds,  fiaiths  and  Gmcies,  rnde 
questioned,  te6ted,aDd  weighed.  A  great  nation  will  never  coDse 
to  be  dominated  either  bj  a  sect  or  by  an  Interest.  And  yet, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  a  leaning  to  any  particular  class 
member — which  by  rights  it  ought  not  to  have — it  is  for  t 
inoreased  direct  representation  of  the  wage^eaming  commonit 
I  hope  such  representatives  may  be  forthcoming  in  greab 
numbers  as  time  goes  on.  But  if  they  are  to  do  any  good  in  tl 
House  of  Commons  they  must  go  there,  not  as  oonqneiing  heroi 
to  whom  the  unknown  future  belongs,  but  as  Britons  anxiooe  1 
contribute  out  of  their  special  knowledge,  &om  their  hive 
experience,  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation;  they  ma' 
be  wiUing  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  to  increase  the  stock  ( 
their  information,  to  acknowledge  mistakes,  to  widen  their  viewt 
and  above  all  must  tbey  recognise  that  the  mighty  river  ^f  ou 
national  existence,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  flow  as  triumphantl. 
as  before,  must  continue  to  be  fed  by  many  tributary  streams. 

There  are,  I  know,  those  who  affect  to  beUeve  that  r^resenta 
tive  assemblies  do  not  stand  where  tbey  did,  and  that  the  day  o 
their  doom  is  not  for  distant,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  anythini 
of  the  kind,  for,  scan  the  horizon  as  you  may,  you  cannot  dlscove: 
what  there  is  to  take  their  place.  We  have  no  mind  for  militarj 
despotisms,  even  if  we  bad  a  military  hero.  Not  are  we  disposec 
to  believe  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  that  so-called  stategmanshi] 
which  is  manufactured  in  Government  oflices.  What  are  we  seeing 
to^y  ?  A  &r- vaunted  Eastern  pohcy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  the  repression  of  Russia — a  pohcy  born  in 
the  Foreign  OfBce,  nurtured  by  a  succession  of  wiseacres;  a  pohcy 
which  cost  us  60,000  soldiers  and  100  millions  of  money  in  the 
Crimean  War,  lies  dead  and  dishonoured,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  simply  waits  for  the  word  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  now  by  common  consent  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe.  Better  by  for  the  occasional  mistakes  of  a  free  people 
and  a  popular  assembly  than  the  deadly  and  persistent  errors  of 
diplomatists  and  hereditary  statesmen.  The  House  of  Oonunoiig 
will,  I  caimot  doubt,  be  still  going  on  when  the  twentieth  centtuy 
breathes  its  last.  Change  it  will  know,  and  reform ;  bat,  fbunded 
aa  it  is  upon  a  rational  and  manly  system  of  representation,  why 
should  it  not  always  continue  to  reflect,  cautiously  but  trotbfally, 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  British  people  ? 
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The  wtiite  man,  leaning  with  both  arms  over  the  roof  of  the  little 
booM  in  the  etem  of  the  boat,  said  to  the  steersman — 
'  We  will  pass  the  night  in  Arsat's  clearing.  It  is  late.' 
The  Malay  only  grunted,  and  went  on  looking  fixedly  at  the 
nver.  The  white  man  rested  his  chin  on  his  crossed  arms  and 
gaied  at  the  wake  of  the  boat.  At  the  end  of  the  straight  avenne 
of  forests  cnt  by  the  intense  glitter  of  the  river,  the  sun  appeared 
imck>Qded  and  dazzling,  poised  low  over  the  water  that  shone 
nnoQthly  like  a  band  of  metal.  The  forests,  sombre  and  dull, 
■tood  motionless  and  silent  on  each  side  of  the  broad  stream.  At 
the  foot  of  big,  towering  trees,  trunkless  nipa  palms  rose  from  the 
mad  of  the  bank,  in  bunches  of  leaves  enormous  and  heavy,  that 
himg  unstirring  over  the  brown  swirl  of  eddies.  In  the  stiUnesB 
of  the  air  every  tree,  every  leaf,  every  boagh,  every  tendril  of 
deeper  and  every  petal  of  minute  blossoms  seemed  to  have  been 
bewitched  into  an  immobility  perfect  and  final.  Nothing  moved 
on  the  river  but  the  eight  paddles  that  rose  Sashing  regularly, 
dipped  together  with  a  single  splash ;  while  the  steersman  swept 
right  end  left  with  a  periodic  and  sudden  flourish  of  his  blade 
describing  a  glinting  semicircle  above  his  head.  The  ehumed-np 
ntcT  frothed  alongside  with  a  confused  murmur.  And  the  white 
man's  canoe,  advancing  up  stream  in  the  short-hved  disturbance 
of  it«  own  making,  seemed  to  enter  the  portals  of  a  land  from 
which  the  very  memory  of  motion  had  for  ever  departed. 

The  white  man,  turning  his  back  upon  the  setting  sun,  looked 
>loDg  the  empty  and  broad  expense  of  the  sea-reach.  For  the 
lut  three  miles  of  its  course  the  wandering,  hesitating  river,  as 
if  enticed  irresistibly  by  the  Ireedom  of  an  open  horizon,  flows 
straight  into  the  sea,  flows  straight  to  the  east — to  the  east  that 
harbotus  both  light  and  darkness.  Astern  of  the  boat  the  repeated 
•all  of  some  bird,  a  cry  discordant  and  feeble,  skipped  along  over 
the  smooth  water  and  lost  itself,  before  it  could  reach  the  other 
■We,  in  the  breathless  silence  of  the  world. 

The  steersman  dug  his  paddle  into  the  stream,  and  held  hard 
with  BtifTened  arms,  his  body  thrown  forward.    The  vrater  gni^led 
aioad ;  and  suddenly  the  long  straight  reach  seemed  to  pivot  on 
■  Ooprrigbt  in  the  United  States  of  Atoorict,  1897,  by  J.  Conrad. 
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ita  centre,  the  forests  swmig  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  slan^ 
ing  beams  of  sunset  touched  the  broadside  of  the  canoe  vith  a 
fiery  glow,  throwing  the  slender  and  distorted  ehadows  of  ite  crew 
upon  the  streaked  glitter  of  the  river.  The  white  man  tamed  to 
look  ahead.  The  course  of  the  boat  had  been  altered  at  rigbt- 
angles  to  the  stream,  and  the  carved  dragon-head  of  it«  prow  was 
pointing  now  at  a  gap  ia  the  fringing  boshes  of  the  bank.  It 
glided  through,  brushing  the  overhanging  twigs,  and  disappeared 
from  the  river  like  some  slim  and  amphibioos  creature  leaving  the 
water  for  its  lair  in  the  forests. 

The  narrow  creek  was  like  a  ditch :  tortuous,  fabulously  deep  ; 
filled  with  gloom  under  the  thin  strip  of  pure  and  shiniog  blue  of 
the  heaven.  Immense  trees  soared  np,  invisible  behind  the  fes> 
tooned  draperies  of  creepers.  Here  and  there,  near  the  glistening 
blackness  of  the  water,  a  twisted  root  of  some  tall  tree  showed 
amongst  the  tracery  of  small  ferns,  black  and  dull,  writhing  and 
motionless,  like  an  arrested  snake.  The  short  words  of  the  paddlers 
reverberated  loudly  between  the  thick  and  sombre  walls  of  v^^ta- 
tion.  Darkness  oozed  out  from  between-  the  trees,  through  the 
tangled  maze  of  the  cree^iers,  from  behind  the  great  fontastic  and 
unstirring  leaves ;  the  darkness,  mysterious  and  invincible ;  the 
darkness  scented  and  poisonous  of  impenetrable  forests. 

The  men  poled  in  the  shoaling  water.  The  creek  broadened, 
opening  out  into  a  wide  sweep  of  a  stagnant  lagoon.  The  foresta 
receded  from  the  marshy  bank,  leaving  a  level  strip  of  bright>- 
green,  reedy  grass  to  frame  the  reflected  blneness  of  the  sky.  A 
ileecy  pink  cloud  drifted  high  above,  trailing  the  delicate  colouring 
of  its  image  nnder  the  floating  leaves  and  the  silvery  blossoms  of 
the  lotus.  A  little  house,  perched  on  high  piles,  appeared  black 
in  the  distAQce.  Near  it,  two  tall  nibong  palms,  that  seemed  to 
have  come  out  of  the  forests  in  the  background,  leaned  slightly 
over  the  ragged  roof,  with  a  suggestion  of  sad  tenderness  and  care 
in  the  droop  of  their  leafy  and  soaring  heads. 

The  steersman,  pointing  with  his  paddle,  said,  '  Arsat  is  there. 
I  see  his  canoe  fast  between  the  piles.' 

The  polers  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  boat  glancing  over  their 
lihoulders  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey.  They  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  BX'^ud  the  night  somewhere  else  than  on  thin  lagoon  of 
weird  aspect  and  ghostly  reputation.  Moreover)  they  disUked 
Arsat,  first  as  a  stranger,  and  also  because  he  who  repairs  a  ruined 
house,  and  dwells  in  it,  proclaims  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  live 
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unoogst  the  epirits  that  haunt  the  places  abandoned  b;  mankind. 
Such  a  man  can  dUtorb  the  coarse  of  fate  by  glances  or  words  ; 
whfle  bis  familiar  ghoets  are  not  easy  to  propitiate  by  casual  way- 
breis  upon  whona  they  long  to  wreak  the  malice  of  their  human 
master.  Whit«  men  care  not  for  such  tbinge,  being  unbelievers 
ud  in  league  with  the  Father  of  Evil,  who  leads  them  mihaimed 
Ihrongh  the  invisible  dangers  of  this  world.  To  the  warnings  of 
the  righteoos  they  oppose  an  offensive  pretence  of  disbelief. 
What  is  there  to  be  done  ? 

So  they  thought,  throwing  their  weightou  the  end  of  their  long 
poles.  The  big  canoe  glided  on  swiftly,  noiselessly  and  smoothly, 
torarda  Arsat's  clearing,  till,  in  a  great  rattling  of  poles  thrown 
down,  and  the  loud  murmurs  of '  Allah  be  praised ! '  it  came  with 
a  gentle  knock  gainst  the  crooked  piles  below  the  house. 

The  boatmen  with  upUfted  faces  shouted  discordantly,  '  Arsat ! 
0  Arsat  \ '  Nobody  came.  The  white  man  began  to  climb  the 
nde  ladder  giving  access  to  the  bamboo  platform  before  the 
tMue.  The  juragan  of  the  boat  said  sulkily,  '  M''e  will  cook  in  the 
nmpan,  and  sleep  on  the  water.' 

'  Pass  my  blankete  and  the  basket,'  said  the  white  man  curtly. 

He  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  receive  the  bundle. 
Then  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  the  white  man,  standing  up,  con- 
fronted Arsat,  who  had  ct»ue  out  through  the  low  door  of  his  hut. 
He  was  a  man  yotmg,  powerful,  with  a  broad  chest  and  muHCular 
>nns.  Ue  had  nothing  on  but  his  sarong.  His  head  was  bare. 
Hia  big,  soft  eyes  stared  ee^erly  at  the  white  man,  but  his  voice 
utd  demennonr  were  composed  as  he  asked,  without  any  words  of 
greeting — 

'  Have  you  medicine,  Tuan  ? ' 

'  No,'  mid  the  visitor  in  a  startled  tone.  '  No.  Why  ?  Is  there 
ncknees  in  the  house  ? ' 

'  Enter  and  see,'  replied  Arsat,  in  the  same  calm  manner,  and 
tnnuDg  short  round,  passed  again  through  the  small  doorway, 
^e  white  man,  dropping  his  bundles,  followed. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  dwelling  he  made  out  on  a  couch  of 
UtnbooB  a  woman  stretched  on  her  back  under  a  broad  sheet  of  red 
nAton  cloth.  Hhe  lay  still,  an  if  dead ;  but  her  big  eyes,  wide 
^1,  glittered  in  the  gloom,  staring  upwards  at  the  slender 
nll«rs,  motionless  and  unseeing.  She  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
«ridently  unconscionB.  Her  cheeks  were  sunk  slightly,  her  Ups 
inre  partly  open,  and  on  the  young  face  there  was  the  ominooe 
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asd  fixed  expression — the  absorbed,  contemplating  expreBsion  of 
the  uncoDsciooa  who  are  going  to  die.  The  two  men  stood  look- 
ing down  at  her  in  silence. 

'  Has  she  been  long  ill  ? '  asked  the  traveller, 

'  I  have  not  slept  for  five  nights/  answered  the  Malay,  in  a 
deliberate  tone.  '  At  first  she  heard  voices  calling  her  from  the 
water  and  struggled  against  me  who  held  her.  But  since  the  sun 
of  to-da;  rose  she  hears  nothing — she  hears  not  me.  She  sees 
nothing.     She  sees  not  me — me  ! ' 

He  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  then  asked  sofU; — 

'  Tuan,  will  she  die  ? ' 

'  I  fear  so,'  said  the  white  man  sorrowfully.  He  had  known 
Arsat  years  ago,  in  a  far  country  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger, 
when  no  friendship  is  to  be  despised.  And  since  his  Malay  friend 
had  come  unexpectedly  to  dwell  in  the  hut  on  the  lagoon  with  a 
strange  woman,  he  had  slept  many  times  there,  in  his  jonmeys  up 
or  down  the  river.  He  liked  the  man  who  knew  how  to  keep 
faith  in  council  and  how  to  fight  without  fear  bythe  side  ofhis  white 
friend.  He  liked  him — not  so  much  perhaps  as  a  man  likee  his 
favourite  dog — but  still  he  liked  him  well  enough  to  help  and  ask 
DO  questions,  to  think  sometimes  vaguely  and  hazily  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  pursuits,  about  the  lonely  man  and  the  long>haired 
woman  with  audacious  iace  and  triumphant  eyes,  who  lived 
together  hidden  by  the  forests — alone  and  feared. 

The  white  man  came  out  of  the  hut  iu  time  to  see  the 
enormous  conflagration  of  sunset  put  out  by  the  swift  and  stealthy 
shadows  that,  rising  like  a  black  and  impalpable  vapour  above  the 
tree-tops,  spread  over  the  heaven,  extinguishing  the  crimson  glow 
of  floating  clouds  and  the  red  brilliance  of  departing  daylight.  In 
a  few  moments  all  the  stars  came  out  above  the  intense  blackness 
of  the  earth,  and  the  great  lagoon  gleaming  suddenly  with  re- 
flected lights  resembled  an  oval  patch  of  night-sky  flung  down 
into  the  hopeless  and  abysmal  night  of  the  wilderness.  The  white 
man  bad  some  supper  out  of  the  basket,  then  collecting  a  few 
sticks  that  lay  about  the  platform,  made  up  a  small  fire,  not  for 
warmth,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  smoke,  which  would  keep  off  the 
mosquitos.  He  wrapped  himself  in  his  blankets  and  sat  with  his 
ba«k  against  the  reed  wall  of  the  house,  smoking  thonghtfiilly. 

Arsat  came  through  the  doorway  with  noiseless  steps  and 
squatted  down  by  the  fire.  The  white  man  moved  his  out- 
stretched legs  a  little. 
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'  She  Iweathes,'  said  Arsat  in  a  low  voice,  anticipating  the 
oqiected  qn«8tion.  '  She  breathes  and  bums  as  if  with  a  great 
Sre.    She  speaks  not ;  she  hears  not — and  burns  ! ' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  asked  in  a  quiet,  incurious 
taie — 

'Toan  .  .  .  will  she  die?' 

He  white  man  moved  his  shoulders  uneaeily,  and  mattered  in 
a  hesitating  manner — 

'  If  mch  is  her  &te.' 

'  No,  Tuan,'  said  Arsat  calmly.  '  If  such  ie  my  fate.  I  hear, 
I  see,  I  wait.  I  remember  .  .  .  Tuan,  do  you  remember  the  old 
"hys  ?    Do  you  remember  my  brother  ? ' 

'Ye»,'  said  the  white  man.  The  Malay  rose  suddenly  and 
went  in.  The  other,  sitting  still  outside,  conld  hear  the  voice  in 
the  hnt.  Arsat  said :  '  Hear  me  I  Speak ! '  His  words  were 
nioceeded  by  a  complete  silence.  '  0  !  Diamelen  ! '  be  cried 
nddenly.  After  that  cry  there  was  a  deep  sigh,  Arsat  came  out 
and  sank  down  again  in  bis  old  place. 

They  sat  in  silence  before  the  fire.  There  was  no  sound 
within  the  boose,  there  was  no  sound  near  them ;  but  far  away  on 
the  lagoon  they  conld  hear  the  voices  of  the  boatmen  ringing 
fitful  and  distinct  on  the  calm  water.  The  fire  in  the  bows  of  the 
nmpan  sbcaie  fiuutly  in  the  distance  with  a  hazy  red  glow.  Then 
it  died  oat.  The  voices  ceased.  The  land  and  the  water  slept 
inTisible,  aostining  aod  mate.  It  was  as  though  there  had  been 
Dothing  left  in  the  world  bat  the  glitter  of  stars  streaming, 
ccatdess  and  vaio,  through  the  black  stillness  of  the  night. 

The  white  man  gazed  straight  before  him  into  the  darkness 
with  wide-open  eyes.  The  fear  and  fascination,  the  inspiration 
ud  the  wonder  of  death — of  death  near,  unavoidable  and  tmseen, 
•Dothed  the  nnrest  of  his  race  and  stirred  the  most  indistinct,  the 
most  intimate  of  his  thonghts.  The  ever-ready  suspicion  of  evil, 
the  gnawing  suspicion  that  larks  in  our  hearts,  flowed  out  into  the 
stillness  round  him — into  the  stillness  profound  and  dumb,  and 
made  it  appear  untrustworthy  and  infamous,  like  the  placid  and 
impenetrable  mask  of  an  unjustiEable  violence.  In  that  fieeting 
ud  powerful  disturbance  of  his  being  the  earth  enfolded  in  the 
rtarUght  peace  became  a  shadowy  country  of  inhuman  strife,  a 
latUo-field  of  phantoms  terrible  and  charming,  august  or  ignoble, 
■^ggling  ardently  for  the  possession  of  onr  bel|dess  hearts.  An 
iinqoiet  (md  mysterious  conntry  of  inextingoishable  desires  and 
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A  plaintive  mannor  rose  in  the  night ;  a  mormur  saddening 
and  startling,  as  if  the  great  solitudes  of  surrounding  woods  bad 
tried  to  vhisper  into  his  ear  the  wiBdom  of  their  immense  and 
lofty  indifierence.  Soonds  hesitating  and  vague  6oated  in  the  air 
round  him,  shaped  themselves  slowly  into  words ;  and  at  last 
Sowed  on  gently  in  a  murmuring  stream  of  soft  and  monotonous 
sentences.  He  stirred  like  a  man  waking  up  and  changed  his 
position  sUghtly.  Arsat,  motionless  and  shadowy,  Bitting  with 
bowed  bead  under  the  stars,  was  speaking  in  a  low  and  dreamy 
tone. 

'  ...  for  where  can  we  lay  down  the  heaviness  of  our  trouble 
but  in  a  friend's  heart  ?  A  man  must  speak  of  war  and  of  love. 
You,  Tiian,  know  what  war  is,  and  you  have  seen  me  in  time  of 
danger  seek  death  as  other  men  seek  life!  A  writing  may  be 
lost ;  a  lie  may  be  written ;  but  what  the  eye  has  seen  is  truth 
and  remains  in  the  mind ! ' 

'  I  remember,'  said  the  white  man  quietly.  Arsat  went  on 
with  mournful  composure. 

'Therefore  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  love.  Speak  in  the  night. 
Speak  before  both  night  and  love  are  gone — and  the  eye  of  day 
looks  upon  my  sorrow  and  my  shame ;  upon  my  blackened  &ce ; 
upon  my  bumt-up  heart.' 

A  sigh,  short  and  faint,  marked  an  almost  imperceptible  pause, 
and  then  his  words  Sowed  on,  without  a  stir,  without  a  gestore. 

'  After  the  time  of  trouble  and  war  was  over  and  yoo  vent 
away  from  my  country  in  the  pursuit  of  your  desires,  which  we, 
men  of  the  islands,  cannot  understand,  I  and  my  brother  became 
again,  as  we  had  been  before,  the  sword-bearers  of  the  Kuler. 
You  know  we  were  men  of  fiimily,  belonging  to  a  ruling  race,  and 
more  fit  than  any  to  carry  on  our  right  shoulder  the  emblem  of 
power.  And  in  the  time  of  prosperity  Si  Dendring  showed  us 
favour,  as  we,  in  time  of  sorrow,  had  showed  to  him  the  faithful" 
bess  of  our  courage.  It  was  a  time  of  peace.  A  time  of  deer- 
hunts  and  cock-fights ;  of  idle  talks  and  foolish  squabbles  between 
men  whose  bellies  are  full  and  weapons  are  rusty.  But  the  sower 
watched  the  young  rice-shoots  grow  up  without  fear,  and  the 
ti-aders  came  and  went,  departed  lean  and  returned  fat  into  the 
river  of  peace.  They  brought  news  too.  Brought  lies  and  truth 
mixed  together,  so  that  no  man  knew  when  to  rejoice  and  when 
to  be  BOTxy.  We  beard  from  them  about  you  also.  They  had 
seen  yoa  here  and  had  seen  you  there.    And  I  was  glad  to  bear, 
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(tt  I  remembered  the  stirrmg  tim^,  and  I  always  remembered 
ym,  Tnaa,  till  the  time  came  vhec  my  eyes  coidd  see  nothing  in 
t!ie  paat,  because  the;  had  looked  upon  the  one  who  is  dying 
there — in  the  honse.' 

He  stopped  to  exclaim  in  an  intense  whisper,  '  0  Mara 
babia !  0  Calamity ! '  then  went  on  speaking  a  little  louder. 

'  There's  no  verse  enemy  aud  no  better  ii-iend  than  a  brother, 
Tbao,  for  one  brother  knows  another,  and  in  perfect  knowledge  is 
■trcDgth  for  good  or  evil.  I  loved  my  brother.  I  went  to  him 
■ad  told  him  that  I  conld  see  nothing  but  one  face,  hear  nothing 
bat  one  voice.  He  told  me :  "  Open  your  heart  so  that  she  can 
ae  what  is  in  it — and  wait.  Patience  is  wisdom.  Inchi  Midah 
may  die  or  oar  Roler  may  throw  off  his  fear  of  a  woman  !"...! 
™it«d !  .  .  .  You  remember  the  lady  with  the  veiled  foce,  Toan, 
and  the  fear  of  oar  Ruler  before  her  cunning  and  temper.  And  if 
the  wanted  her  servant,  what  could  I  do  ?  But  I  fed  the  hunger 
of  my  heart  on  short  glances  and  stealthy  words.  I  loitered  on 
the  path  to  the  bath-houses  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  sun 
had  Eallen  behind  the  forest  I  crept  along  tlie  jasmine  hedges  of 
(he  women's  courtyard.  Unseeing,  we  s^wke  to  one  another 
Ihrangh  tbe  scent  of  flowers,  through  the  veil  of  leaved,  through 
the  blades  of  long  grass  that  stood  still  before  our  Upa :  so  great 
»■»  OUT  prudence,  so  faint  was  the  murmnr  of  our  great  longing. 
The  time  passed  swiftly  .  .  .  and  there  were  whispers  amongst 
women — and  our  enemies  watched — my  brother  was  gloomy,  and 
I  began  to  think  of  killing  and  of  a  fierce  death.  .  .  .  We  are  of 
s  people  who  take  what  they  want — hke  you  whites.  There  is  a 
time  when  a  man  should  forget  loyalty  and  respect.  Might  and 
mthority  are  given  to  rulers,  but  to  all  men  is  given  love  and 
■trength  and  courage.  My  brother  said,  "  You  shall  take  her  from 
thrir  midst.  We  are  two  who  ore  like  one."  And  I  answered, 
"  Let  it  be  soon,  for  I  find  no  warmth  in  sunlight  that  does  not 
■hine  npon  her."  Our  time  came  when  the  Buler  and  all  the  great 
people  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  fish  by  torchlight, 
^ere  were  hundreds  of  boats,  and  on  the  white  sand,  between  the 
*ster  and  the  forests,  dwellings  of  leaves  were  built  for  the  hoose- 
boldi  of  the  Rajahs.  The  smoke  of  cooking-fires  was  like  a  blue 
mist  of  the  evening,  and  many  voices  rang  in  it  joyfully.  While 
they  were  making  the  boat«  ready  to  beat  up  the  fish,  my  brother 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  To-night ! "  I  made  ready  my  weapons,  and 
when  tbe  time  came  our  canoe  took  its  place  in  the  circle  of  boat*' 
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carrying  the  torches.  The  lighte  blazed  on  the  water,  bnt  behind 
the  boats  there  was  darkoesB.  When  the  shouting  began  and  the 
excitement  made  them  like  mad  we  dropped  out.  The  water 
swallowed  onr  fire,  and  we  floated  back  to  the  shore  that  was  d^k 
with  only  here  and  there  the  glimmer  of  embers.  We  could  hear 
the  talk  of  slave-girls  amongst  the  sheds.  Then  we  found  a  {daoe 
deserted  and  silent.  We  waited  there.  She  came.  She  came 
mnning  along  the  ehore,  rapid  and  leaving  no  trace,  like  a  leaf 
driven  by  the  wind  into  the  sea.  My  brother  said  gloomily,  **  Oo 
and  take  her ;  carry  her  into  onr  boat."  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms. 
She  panted.  Her  heart  was  beating  against  m;  breast.  I  said, 
"  I  take  yon  from  those  people.  You  came  to  the  C17  of  my  heart, 
but  my  arms  take  you  into  my  boat  gainst  the  will  of  the  great ! " 
"  It  is  right,"  said  my  brother.  "  We  are  men  who  take  what  we 
want  and  can  hold  it  against  many.  We  should  have  taken  hw  ! 
in  daylight."  I  said,  "  Let  us  be  off; "  for  since  she  was  in  my 
boat  I  began  to  think  of  our  Kuler's  many  men.  *'  Yes,  Let  vs 
be  off,"  said  my  brother.  '  We  are  cast  out  and  this  boat  is  our 
country  now — and  the  sea  is  our  refuge."  He  lingered  with  his 
foot  on  the  shore,  and  I  entreated  him  to  hasten,  for  I  remembered 
the  strokes  of  her  heart  against  my  breast  and  thought  that  two 
men  cannot  withstand  a  hundred.  We  left,  paddling  downstream 
close  to  the  bank ;  and  as  we  passed  by  the  creek  where  they  were 
fiabiog,  the  great  shouting  had  ceased,  but  the  murmur  of  voices 
was  loud  like  the  humming  of  insects  flying  at  noonday.  The  boats 
Boated,  clustered  together,  in  the  red  light  of  torches,  under  a  black 
roof  of  smoke ;  and  men  talked  of  their  sport.  Men  that  boasted, 
and  praised,  and  jeered — men  that  would  have  been  oar  friends  in 
the  morning,  but  on  that  night  were  already  our  enemies.  We 
paddled  swiftly  past.  We  had  no  more  friends  in  the  coimtxy  of 
OUT  birth.  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  with  covered  &c« ; 
silent  as  she  is  now ;  unseeing  as  she  is  now — and  I  had  no  regret 
at  what  I  was  leaving  because  I  could  hear  her  breathing  close  to 
me — as  I  can  hear  her  now,' 

He  paused,  Ustened  with  bia  ear  turned  to  the  doorway,  then 
shook  his  head  and  went  on, 

'  My  brother  wanted  to  shout  the  cry  of  challenge — one  ciy 
only — to  let  the  people  know  we  were  fieebom  robbers  that  trusted 
our  arms  and  the  great  sea.  And  again  I  begged  him  in  the  name 
of  our  love  to  be  silent.  Could  I  not  hear  her  breathing  close  to 
me?     I  knew  the  puraoitwould  come  quick  enough.     Mybrother 
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loved  me.  He  dipped  his  paddle  vithoat  a  eplasb.  Ue  only  said, 
"  There  is  half  a  man  in  you  now — the  other  half  is  in  that  woman. 
I  can  wait.  When  you  are  a  whole  man  again,  you  will  come  back 
with  me  here  to  shout  defiance.  We  are  eons  of  the  same  mother." 
!  made  no  answer.  All  my  strength  and  all  my  .spirit  were  in 
my  hands  that  held  the  paddle — for  I  longed  to  be  with  her  in  a 
safe  place  beyond  the  reach  of  men's  anger  and  of  women's  spite. 
My  love  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  it  could  guide  me  to  a 
coantiy  where  death  wati  unknown,  if  I  could  only  escape  from 
iDchi  Midah's  spite  and  from  oar  Ruler's  sword.  We  paddled  with 
fury,  breathing  through  our  teeth.  The  blades  bit  deep  into  the 
smooth  water.  We  passed  out  of  the  river ;  we  flew  in  clear 
channels  amongst  the  shallows.  We  skirted  the  black  coast ;  we 
skirted  the  sand  beaches  where  the  sea  speaks  in  whispers  to  the 
laud ;  and  the  gleam  of  white  sand  flashed  back  past  our  boat,  so 
swiftly  she  ran  upon  the  water.  We  spoke  not.  Only  once  I 
nid,  "  Sleep,  Diamelen,  for  soon  you  may  want  all  your  Ktrength." 
I  heard  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  but  I  never  turned  my  head. 
The  sun  rose  and  still  we  went  on.  ^^'Llter  fell  from  my  foce  like 
rain  from  a  cloud.  We  flew  in  the  Ught  and  heat.  I  never  looked 
back,  but  I  knew  that  my  brother's  eyes,  behind  me,  were  looking 
steadily  ahead,  for  the  boat  went  as  straight  as  a  bushman's  dart, 
when  it  leaves  the  end  of  the  sumpitan.  There  was  no  better 
poddler,  no  better  steersman  than  my  brother.  Many  times,  to- 
gether, we  had  won  races  in  that  canoe.  But  we  never  had  put 
ont  our  strength  as  we  did  then — then,  when  for  the  last  time  we 
paddled  togetiker  I  There  was  do  braver  or  stronger  man  in  our 
country  than  my  brother.  I  could  not  spare  the  strength  to  turn 
my  head  and  look  at  him,  but  every  moment  I  heard  the  hiss  of 
his  breath  getting  louder  behind  me.  Still  he  did  not  speak. 
The  sun  was  high.  The  heat  clung  to  my  back  like  a  flame  of 
Bre.  My  ribs  were  ready  to  burst,  but  I  could  no  longer  get 
enoogh  air  into  my  chest.  And  then  I  felt  I  must  cry  out  with 
my  last  breath,  "  Let  us  rest !  "  "  Good ! "  he  answered ;  and  his 
voice  was  firm.  He  was  strong.  He  was  brave.  He  knew  not 
fear  and  no  fatigue  .  .  .  My  brother  I ' 

A  rumour  powerful  and  gentle,  a  rumour  vast  and  iaint ;  the 
nunoor  of  trembling  leaves,  of  stirring  bonghs,  ran  through  the 
tangled  depths  of  the  forests,  ran  over  the  starry  smoothness  of  the 
lagoon,  and  the  water  between  the  piles  lapped  the  slimy  timber 
once  with  a  sudden  spUsh.  A  breath  of  warm  air  touched  the 
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two  men's  faces  and  passed  on  with  a  monmfiil  sound — a  breath 
loud  and  short  like  au  uneasy  sigh  of  the  dteaming  earth. 

Arsat  went  on  in  an  even,  low  voice, 

'  We  ran  oar  cauoe  on  the  white  beach  of  a  little  bay  close  to 
a  long  tongue  of  land  thtA  seemed  to  bar  onr  road  ;  a  long  wooded 
cape  going  far  into  the  sea.  My  brother  knew  that  place.  Beyond 
the  cape  a  river  has  its  entrance.  Through  the  jungle  of  that  land 
there  is  a  narrow  path.  We  made  a  fire  and  cooked  rice.  Then 
we  slept  on  the  soft  sand  in  the  shade  of  our  canoe,  while  she 
watched.  No  sooner  had  I  closed  my  eyes  than  I  heard  her  cry 
of  alarm.  We  leaped  up.  The  sun  was  halfway  down  the  sky 
already,  and  coming  in  sight  in  the  opening  of  the  bay  we  saw  a 
prau  manned  by  many  paddlers.  We  knew  it  at  once  ;  it  was  one 
of  our  Rajah's  prans.  They  were  watching  the  shore,  and  saw  us. 
They  beat  the  gong,  and  turned  the  head  of  the  prau  into  the  bay. 
I  felt  my  heart  become  weak  within  my  breast.  Diamelen  sat  on 
the  sand  and  covered  her  face.  There  was  no  escape  by  sea.  My 
brother  laughed.  He  had  the  gun  you  had  given  htm,  Tuan, 
before  you  went  away,  but  there  was  only  a  handful  of  powder. 
He  tipoke  lo  me  quickly :  "  Run  with  her  along  the  path,  I  shall 
keep  them  back,  for  they  have  no  firearms,  and  landing  in  the  face 
of  a  man  with  a  gun  is  certain  death  for  some.  Run  with  her. 
On  the  other  side  of  that  wood  there  is  a  fisherman's  house — and 
a  canoe.  When  I  have  fired  all  the  shots  I  will  follow.  I  am  a 
great  runner,  and  before  they  can  come  up  we  shall  be  gone.  I 
will  hold  out  as  long  as  I  can,  for  she  ia  but  a  woman — that  can 
neither  run  nor  fight,  but  she  has  your  heart  in  her  weak  hands." 
He  dropped  behind  the  canoe.  The  pran  was  coming.  She  and 
I  ran,  and  as  we  rushed  along  the  path  I  heard  shots.  My  brother 
fired — once — twice — and  the  booming  of  the  gong  ceased.  There 
was  silence  behind  us.  That  neck  of  land  is  narrow.  Before  I 
heard  my  brother  fire  the  third  shot  I  saw  the  shelving  shore,  and 
I  saw  the  water  again  :  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river.  We  crossed 
a  grassy  glade.  We  ran  down  to  the  water,  I  saw  a  low  hut 
above  the  black  mud,  and  a  small  canoe  hauled  up.  I  beard 
another  shot  behind  me.  I  thought,  "  That  is  his  last  charge." 
We  rushed  down  to  the  cauoe  ;  a  man  came  running  from  the  hat, 
but  I  leaped  on  him,  and  we  rolled  together  in  the  mud.  Then  I 
got  up,  and  he  lay  still  at  my  feet,  I  don't  know  whether  I  had 
killed  him  or  not,  I  and  Diamelen  pushed  the  canoe  afloat.  I 
heard  yells  behind  me,  and  I  saw  my  brother  run  across  the  glade. 
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Vaj  men  woe  bounding  after  bim.  I  to(A  her  in  my  urns  and 
threw  ber  into  the  boat,  then  letted  in  mjseIC  Wben  I  looked 
Wk  I  saw  tbat  m;  brotber  had  biitst.  He  fell  and  was  op  again, 
but  the  men  were  cloeing  roood  bim.  He  shonted,  "  I  am 
coming ! "  The  men  w«e  cloee  to  him.  I  looked.  Manj 
men.  Then  I  looked  at  her.  Tnan,  I  pushed  the  canoe!  I 
pasbed  it  into  deep  water.  She  was  kneeling  forward  lotting  at 
nte,  and  I  said,  "  Take  jonr  paddle,"  while  1  struck  the  wato-  with 
mine.  Tnan,  I  heard  him  cry.  I  heard  bim  ay  my  name  twice ; 
uul  I  heaid  voices  shoating,  "  Kill !  Strike ! "  I  never  tented 
back.  I  heard  him  calling  my  name  again  with  a  great  shri^,  as 
vben  life  is  going  ont  tt^ether  with  the  voice — and  I  never  tamed 
mjhead.  My  own  name !...  My  brother !  Three  times  be  called 
—bat  I  was  not  airaid  of  life.  Was  she  not  there  in  that  canoe  ? 
And  coald  I  not  with  her  find  a  comitry  wh««  death  is  foigptten 
— vhere  death  is  unknown  ? ' 

The  white  man  sat  np.  Arsat  rose  and  stood,  an  indistinct 
ud  silent  figure  above  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire.  Over  the 
Ugoon  a  mist  drifting  and  low  had  cre[4,  erasing  slowly  the  glit- 
tering images  of  the  stars.  And  now  a  great  expanse  of  while 
vtpoor  covered  the  land :  flowed  cold  and  grey  in  the  darkness, 
tddied  in  noiseless  whirls  roond  the  tree-tronks  and  aboot  the 
pbtform  of  the  honse,  which  seemed  to  float  npon  a  restless  and 
impalpable  illosion  of  a  sea ;  seemed  the  only  thing  snn-iving  the 
destnictioD  of  the  world  by  that  nndnlating  and  voiceless  phantom 
of  a  flood.  Only  far  away  the  tops  of  the  trees  stood  outlined  on 
the  twinkle  of  heaven,  like  a  sombre  and  forbidding  shore — a  coaot 
(iraeptire,  pitiless  and  black. 

Arsat's  voice  vibrated  loudly  in  the  profound  peace. 

'  I  had  ber  there !  I  bad  ber !  To  get  ber  I  would  have  bced 
all  mankind.     Bat  I  bad  her — and ' 

His  words  went  out  ringing  into  the  empty  distances.  He 
^nsed,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  them  dying  away  reiy  far — beyond 
betp  and  beyond  recall.    Then  he  said  quietly — 

'  Tnan,  I  loved  my  brother.' 

A  breath  of  wind  made  him  shiver.  High  above  his  head, 
%h  above  the  silent  sea  of  mist  the  drooping  leaves  of  the 
palms  rattled  together  with  a  mournful  and  expiring  sound. 
The  white  man  stretched  his  legs.  Hi»  chin  rested  on  hJs  cbent, 
and  be  murmured  sadly  without  lifting  his  head — 

'  We  all  love  our  brothers.' 
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Arsat  barst  out  with  an  intense  whispering  violence — 

'  What  did  I  care  who  died  ?    I  wanted  peace  in  my  own  heart.' 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  etir  in  the  bouse — listened — then  stepped 
in  noiselessly.  The  white  man  stood  up.  A  breeze  was  coming 
in  fitful  pufja.  The  stars  shone  paler  as  if  they  had  retreated  into 
the  frozen  depths  of  immense  space.  After  a  chill  gust  of  wind 
there  were  a  few  seconds  of  perfect  calm  and  absolate  silence. 
Then  from  behind  the  black  and  wavy  line  of  the  forests  a  column 
of  golden  light  shot  up  into  the  heavens  and  spread  over  the  semi- 
circle of  the  eastern  horizon.  The  euq  had  risen.  The  mist  lift«d, 
broke  into  drifting  patches,  vaniBhed  into  thin  flying  wreaths ; 
and  the  unveiled  lagoon  lay,  polished  and  black,  in  the  heavy 
shadows  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  trees.  A  white  e^le  rose  over 
it  with  a  slanting  aud  pouderous  flight,  reached  the  clear  snn- 
shiue  and  appeared  dazzlingly  brilliant  for  a  moment,  then  soaring 
higher,  became  a  dark  and  motionless  speck  before  it  vanished 
into  the  blue  as  if  it  had  left  the  earth  for  ever.  The  white  man, 
standing  gazing  upwards  before  the  doorway,  heard  in  the  hut  a 
confused  and  broken  mormar  of  distracted  words  ending  with  a 
loud  groan.  Suddenly  Arsat  stumbled  out  with  outstretched 
hands,  shivered,  and  stood  still  for  some  time  with  fixed  eyes. 
Then  he  said — 

'  She  bums  no  more.' 

Before  hie  face  the  sun  showed  its  edge  above  the  tree-tope, 
rising  steadily.  The  breeze  freshened ;  a  great  brilliance  burst 
upon  the  lagoon,  sparkled  on  the  rippling  water.  The  forests 
came  out  of  the  clear  shadows  of  the  morning,  became  distinct,  as 
if  they  had  rushed  nearer — to  stop  short  in  agreatstirof  leaves, of 
nodding  boughs,  of  swaying  branches.  In  the  meroiless  sunshine 
the  whisper  of  unconscious  life  grew  louder,  speaking  in  an  incom- 
prehensible voice  round  the  dumb  darkness  of  that  hnman  sorrow. 
Arsat's  eyes  wandered  slowly,  then  stared  at  the  rising  snn. 

'  I  can  see  nothing,'  he  said  half  aloud  to  himself. 

'  There  is  nothing,'  said  the  white  man,  moving  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  waving  his  band  to  his  boat.  A  about  came 
faintly  over  the  lagoon  and  the  sampan  began  to  glide  towards  the 
abode  of  the  friend  of  ghosts. 

'  If  yon  want  to  come  with  me,  I  will  wait  all  the  morning,' 
said  the  white  man,  looking  away  upon  the  water, 

'  No,  Tuan,'  said  Arsat  softly.  '  I  shall  not  eat  or  sleep  in 
ibis  house,  but  I  must  flrst  see  my  road.     Now  I  can  see  nothing 
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—we  notbing !     There  is  no  light  and  no  peace  in  the  world ; 

but  there  is  death- — ^death  for  many.     We  were  eons  of  the  eame 

mother — and  I  left  bim  in  the  midst  of  enemies ;  but  I  am  going 

hack  now.' 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  went  on  in  a  dreamy  tone. 
'In  a  little  while  I  shall  see  clear  enough  to  strike — to  strike. 
Bat  she  has  died,  and  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  darkness.' 

He  flung  his  arms  wide  open,  let  them  &11  along  bis  body, 
thcii  stood  still  with  onmoved  face  and  stony  eyes,  staring  at  the 
tm.  The  white  man  got  down  into  bis  canoe.  The  polers  ran 
smartly  along  the  sides  of  the  boat,  looking  over  their  shoulders 
it  the  beginning  of  a  weary  journey.  High  in  the  stem,  his 
twad  mnffled  np  in  white  rags,  the  juragan  sat  moody,  letting 
im  paddle  trail  in  the  water.  The  white  man,  leaning  with  both 
■nns  over  the  grass  roof  of  the  little  cabin,  looked  back  at  the 
^ihiniog  ripple  of  the  boat's  wake.  Before  the  sampan  passed  out 
of  the  lagoon  into  the  creek  he  lifted  his  eyes,  Aisat  had  not 
moved.  In  the  searching  clearness  of  crude  sunshine  he  was  still 
standing  before  the  house,  he  was  still  looking  through  the  great 
light  of  a  clondless  day  into  the  hopeless  darkness  of  the  world. 
Joseph  Cokhad. 
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Men's  tea,  I  think,  excels  women's.  Taking  them  as  a  whole 
one  may  say  that  no  class  of  men  make  such  good  tea  as  under- 
graduateR.  Time  is  theirs  j  conveniences  are  to  band ;  and  though 
they  are  yonng  and  ardent,  baste  and  enthusiasm  are  bad  form. 
Hence  the  hrew  has  a  dignity,  a  gravity,  a  composnre  worthy  of 
it.  There  is  something  Asiatic  about  the  reserved  undergradoate — 
and  to-day  the  conscious  ones  are  all  reserved — that  stimulates  tea 
to  do  its  best  for  him.  Later  in  life,  when  he  has  left  the  university 
and  met  a  woman,  the  undergraduate  becomes  again  an  Occidental. 
These  undergraduate  tea  connoisseurs  are  a  development  of  the 
ln.it  few  years.  The  invitation,  '  Look  in  this  afternoon  and  try 
my  new  Orange  Pekoe,'  to  which  grey  walls,  stained  by  the  stress 
of  centuries,  now  re-echo,  would  strike  dismay  to  the  heart  of 
Cuthbert  Bede.  The  average  undergraduate  as  soon  misses  his 
tobacco  as  bis  tea.  He  presides  over  the  teapot  with  the  air  of 
Soger  Bacon  in  his  laboratory.  Men  always  bring  to  a  culinaiy 
feat  this  interested  manner  a  little  touched  by  mystery.  To  the 
woman  it  is  natural ;  to  the  man  it  is  ex-orbitant,  and,  partially, 
a  lark. 

Just  as  men  are  more  intimately  interested  than  women  in  the 
making  of  tea,  so  are  they  more  subtly  conscious  of  its  inerit.<<. 
Women  do  not  discriminate  so  intelligently.  Tea  to  them  is  tea ; 
tea  to  a  man  is  China,  or  Indian,  or  Coylon,  or  a  blend.  This  is 
because  men  buy  tea,  as  a  rule,  only  when  they  u«  single,  and 
women  buy  it  with  the  housekeeping  money.  It  is  not  for  men 
but  for  families  that  polysyllabic  brands  are  put  upon  the  market. 
Individual  men  remain  faithful  to  the  costly  varieties — '  golden- 
tipped,' 'overland  home,' and  the  like.  For  women,  for  women, 
does  Arab!  Pasha  beguile  the  tedium  of  exile  by  overlook- 
ing plantations  in  Ceylon;  for  women,  for  women,  are  artists 
employed  to  delineate  aged  grandmothers  in  the  act  of  being 
reminded  of  the  delicious  teas  of  thirty  years  ago.  That  is  why 
men  who  understand  offer  you  better  tea  than  women.  Theyalso 
send  round  the  sugar  and  milk  (connoisseurs  core  nothing  for 
cream)  for  individual  use.  Women  are  only  just  learning  that 
this  is  n  mire  excellent  way  than  toask,  'Do  you  take  sugar?' — 
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'And  millc  ?'  MoreoTer,  men — ^bleBS  them  for  it — bate  Bogsr 
ttmgs.  There  me  a  time  when  to  refuse  sugar  was  to  write  oneself 
High  Church,  bnt  to-day  the  fikshion  is  all  gainst  it ;  and  yet,  as 
a  learned  professor  wistfully  remarked,  as  gneat  after  guest  re- 
jected the  {^offered  bowl,  '  Sugar  is  an  excellent  creatare.'  Milk 
is  treated  more  leniently,  but  there  is  a  lamentable  tendency 
abroad  to  call  it  cream.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  by  the  way 
(speaking  vicariously  through  Mr.  Barry  Pain),  notes  this  point  in 
ihe  following  simple  ballad  : 

'  Come,  little  cottage  girl,  yon  iwem 

To  wsnt  mr  onp  of  tea ; 
And  wiU  yoo  take  » little  oraam  ? 

How  tell  the  tmtb  to  me,' 
6be  had  a  nutio,  woodland  giia. 

Her  cheek  was  wft  as  «Uk, 
And  Bhe  replied, '  Sir,  please  pot  in 
A  little  dropoF  milk; 
'  Wby,  what  pnt  milk  loto  yowt  henil  t 
'Tia  cream  my  cowa  npply ; ' 
And  five  time*  to  the  child  I  said, 
'  Wbj,  pig-head,  tell  me,  why.' 
'  Yon  call  me  pig-head,'  she  replied ; 
'  H;  proper  name  is  Rath, 
I  called  that  milk ' — the  Llnabed  with  piide — 
'  Yon  bade  me  epeak  the  truth.' 

Plenty  of  milk  and  three  lumps  suggest  nonconformity  and 
blae-ribbooism.  A  slice  of  lemon  imphes  that  the  drinker  has 
been  to  Bussia,  or  has  read  something  of  Tolstoi's.  A  man  who 
hkes  tea  ne^  is  on  the  road  to  become  a  tea  drunkard. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  art  of  appreciating  tea  is 
unknown  to  women.  Nothing  could  be  &rther  &om  the  troth.  I 
knew  a  venerable  lady  with  whom  t«a  making  was  almost  a  reli- 
gious rite.  To  her  high-backed  chair  was  first  brought  the  caddy 
— an  inlmd  casket — and  deposited  on  a  table  beside  her.  Then 
&(Hn  the  depths  of  a  china  vase  the  key  was  extracted.  My 
hostess  assumed  her  spectacles,  and,  taking  the  key,  turned  it 
gravely,  scooped  out  spoonfols  heaped  high  of  the  fr^rant  leaves 
— and  they  were  very  fragrant — and  tipped  them  into  the  silver 
teapot  proffered  to  h^  as  by  a  royal  cupbearer.  Then  she  closed 
the  lid,  locked  it,  and  handed  the  key  to  the  attendant  maid,  who 
first  bore  it  to  its  abode,  and  then,  retmming,  carried  the  caddy 
reverently  before  her  to  its  accustomed  niche ;  while  her  mistress 
removed  her  spectacles,  and  relaxed  the  tension  of  her  features 
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until  they  once  more  shone  with  their  natural  beaignancy. 
Women  as  a  mle  take  tea.  more  for  its  efficacy  as  a  reetoiatiTe  than 
for  sheer  joy  of  drinking  it.  The  charge  has  been  brought  against 
them  that  if  left  alone  they  would  subsist  entirely  on  tea  and  cake ; 
and  almost  one  believes  it.  Now  and  again  we  hear  of  attempts 
to  dethrone  tea.  At  Girton  and  Newaham,  for  example,  ooooa  has 
entered  the  lisU  as  a  rival.  '  Cocoas '  are  said  to  be  as  well 
attended  as  '  wines'  were  in  Verdant  Green's  day.     Cocoas ! 

The  wise  tea  maker  is  suspicious  of  elaborate  paraphernalia. 
The  best  tea  is  made  with  a  black  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  an 
earthenware  or  china  teapot.  Copper  kettles  on  tripods  (heated 
by  tiny  spirit  stoves  that  hold  too  little  spirit),  silver  teapots,  and 
kindred  refinements,  do  not  help  the  leaf.  Nor  should  strainers 
be  desired.  Tea  requires  no  '  patents,'  least  of  all  a  spoon  re- 
sembling a  perforated  walnut,  alleged  to  be  unrivalled  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  single  cup.  A  single  cup  !  Who,  if  the  tea  were 
worth  drinking,  ever  wanted  hut  a  single  cup  ?  Tea  should  be 
brewed  of  the  right  strength  at  the  first  instance,  poured  out 
at  once  into  cups  and  reserved  cups  (or  decanted  into  another 
teapot),  and  then  remade.  To  burden  the  water  with  more  leaves 
than  it  can  attend  to  is  thoughtless,  and  every  drop  that  is  after- 
wards added  impairs  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  ;  notwithstanding 
the  old  Scotch  lady  who  recommended  a  certain  brand  of  leaf, 
because  it  had  '  such  a  grip  of  the  thir-r-d  water.'  Using  too 
little  tea  is  a  fault  never  committed  by  the  unwise  and  imprudent. 
The  ordinary  rule  is  one  spoonful  for  each  guest  and  one  for  tJie 
pot ;  but  some  brands  go  farther  than  others.  A  large  pot  is  im- 
perative. Few  things  in  life  are  more  saddening  than  the  small- 
nesB  of  some  people's  teapots.  The  teapot  should  be  warmed  for 
the  reception  of  the  leaves.  Wetting  the  tea,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
horrid  habit ;  all  the  water  that  is  required  for  each  brew  should 
be  poured  in  at  once  on  the  instant  that  it  boils.  Water  that  has 
long  been  boiling  is  unprofitable  and  stale,  and  incapable  of  extract- 
ing from  the  opening  leaf  its  richest  essences.  When  there  has 
been  delay  and  it  is  impracticable  to  boil  a  full  kettle  again,  it  is 
well  to  poor  into  it  fi:om  a  high  altitude  a  little  fresh  cold  water. 
The  more  forcible  the  impact  of  this  new  water,  the  more  is  the 
old  supply  invigorated  and  fitted  to  cope  worthily  with  the  leaf. 
During  the  operation  of  emptying  the  kettle  into  the  te^K>t  the 
two  vessels  combine  to  produce  a  harmony,  compared  with  whi^h 
much  of  Beethoven  is  trivial,  most  of  Mendelssohn  beside  th© 
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mark.  The  kettle  should  then  be  re611ed  and  placed  agftin  on  the 
fire,  and  after  an  impreseive  interval  of  some  three  or  fonr  minates, 
spent  by  the  boiling  water  within  the  teapot  in  the  practice  of 
n^reme  alchemy,  the  cape  may  be  filled.  '  At  your  ease,'  sang 
the  Emperor  Kien  Long  in  the  poem  that  is  painted  on  every 
iaipot  in  China,  '  at  yonr  ease  diink  this  precious  liqnor,  which 
cbaees  away  the  five  catises  of  trouble.' 

Tea  confers  a  social  rank  of  its  own.  A  man  who  sells  tea 
ud  nothing  else  occupies  a  rung  in  the  Omndyan  ladder  far 
above  him  who  sells  tea  and  also  sugar.  Mincing  Lane  and  Park 
Lane  are  often  on  visiting  terms,  and  the  scions  of  noble  hont>eB 
may  be  *  in  tea '  without  shame.  Similarly  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  daughters  of  Mayfair  to  serve  tea  in  a  West  End  shop. 
Some  of  them  perform  this  action  with  an  air  of  condescension 
that  reduces  the  timid  man  to  pulp.  He  begins  with  a  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  carry  the  tray  for  them :  he  ends  in  an  agony 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  propriety  of  bestowing  a  tip.  A  shy  friend 
once  told  me  of  the  tOTtures  he  had  suffered  in  these  resorts. 
'Bnt  I  waa  revenged  at  last,'  he  said,  '  for  an  old  country  fellow 
and  his  daughter  who  had  been  to  the  Academy,  or  Maskelyne 
and  Cook's,  or  somewhere,  came  in.  When  he  paid  the  bill  he 
left  an  extra  sixpence  in  the  patrician's  hand.  She  fixed  him 
with  her  refrigerating  eye,  and  told  him  cuttingly  that  he  had 
paid  sixpence  too  much.  '  That's  all  right,'  he  said  heartily,  in  a 
it^e  whisper ;  '  that's  for  you,  my  dear.  Buy  yourself  a  ribbon 
with  it.'  I  like  this  story,  because  tea  has  not  done  too  much 
for  the  humonrist.  Compared  with  alcohol  it  has  done  nothing ; 
althongh  high-spirited  people  who  adventure  npon  the  golf  links 
are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  collocating  the  tee  with  the 
caddy.  Fate  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  punster :  none  knows 
better  than  the  deviser  of  improinptn  witticisms  that  all  things 
come  to  him  who  waits.  Lamb's  remark  to  a  schoolmaster,  who 
was  excessively  given  to  the  cup  that  cheered  but  never  inebriated 
the  poet  Cowper,  is  among  the  neatest  ever  made.  *Tn  doces,' 
said  he  ('  Thou  tea-chest  *). 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  afternoon  tea  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion to  compare  with  a  picture  gallery.  Certain  social  critics 
profsss  to  have  diecovered  that  many  art  gellerieB  exist  solely  in 
the  interests  of  neighbotuing  tea  resorts,  and  the  memory  of 
pictures  sometimes  found  on  their  walls  almost  inclines  one  to 
accept  the  theory  as  a  fact.    It  is  a  compliment  to  this  divine 
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fiaid  when  the  drinker  is  a  little  fotigned.  But  perhaps  a  cup  of 
tea  '  the  first  thing  in  the  morning '  is  best  of  all.  Then,  pre- 
eminently, as  Browning  eaye,  is  it  the  time  and  the  place  and 
the  loved  one  altogether.  Tea  in  one's  bedroom  is  a  luxury 
which  brings  the  humble  person  into  line  with  the  monarch  and 
millionaire.  It  is  akin  to  the  luxury  of  staying  away  from 
church. 

The  happiest  tea  drinkers  are  they  who  have  generous  friends 
in  China.  No  tea  is  like  theirs.  That  inscmtable  homourist-, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  left  presents  of  priceless  tea  in  his  wake  as  he 
passed  smiling  through  the  West^tea  of  integrity  hitherto  un- 
suspected by  the  few  persons  whose  gloiy  it  was  to  taste  iU 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  great  among  tea  drinkers, 
and  whose  pleasant  humour  it  is  to  speak  of  a  cup  as  a  dish. 
Dean  Stanley  was  among  the  tea  giants,  and  Jh.  Johnson's 
prowess  is  a  by-word.  Hartley  Coleridge  was  another  colossus  of 
the  caddy.  One  who  knew  him  tells  that  asking  him  on  a  certain 
occasion  how  many  cups  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  the 
poet  replied  with  scorn, '  Cups !  I  don't  count  by  cups.  I  count  ' 
by  pots.'  Once  a  man  looks  upon  tea  when  it  is  green,  his  tata  is  ! 
sealed.  Hyson  and  '  Gunpowder '  between  them  have  shattered 
many  a  ner\'e.  Green  tea  numbers  amongst  its  opponente  Mias 
Matty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she  set  up  her  tea 
shop  in  Cranford,  the  whole  country-side  seemed  to  be  out  of 
tea  at  the  same  moment.  '  The  only  alteration,'  says  the  chroni- 
cler, '  I  could  have  desired  in  Miss  Matty's  way  of  doing  business 
was  that  she  should  not  have  so  plaintively  entreated  some  of 
her  costomers  not  to  buy  green  tea — running  it  down  as  a  slow 
poison,  sure  to  destroy  the  nerves,  and  produce  all  manner  of  ; 
evil.'  According  to  a  story  by  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  one  of  the 
effects  of  green  tea  is  to  be  visited  o'  nights  by  an  impalpable 
monkey  with  red  eyes,  '  Punch,'  with  that  happy,  witty  way  it 
has,  calls  this  state  '  delirium  teamens.'  A  cupftil  of  green  tea  in 
a  bowl  of  punch  is  a  discreet  addition. 

The  commonest  tea  is  black,  and  it  is  almost  always  a  blend, 
even  when  the  terms  Congou  and  Souchong  are  employed. 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon — all  three — are  levied  upon  for  these 
mixtures.  Their  description  in  the  catalogues  is  worth  stndy;  | 
indeed,  all  merchants'  adjectives  are  worth  study.  A  ti^le  of  ten 
graduated  qualities  of  black  teas  lies  before  me.  The  lowest 
priced  variety  is  '  pure  and  useful ; '  then  '  strong  and  liquoring ; ' 
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then  '  ttrong  and  rich  fiavoored.'  While  the  sam«  kind,  bat  two- 
pence dearer,  is  '  finer  grade  and  very  economical ; '  then  '  s])lendid 
tiqnor ; '  then  '  extra  choice  and  strongly  recommended ; '  then 
'beaatifiil  qoalitj;'  then  'soft  and  rich;'  then  'small  young 
leaf,  magnificent  liqnor ; '  and,  finally,  at  three  ehiUinge  and  four- 
pence,  '  very  choice,  small  leaf,  a  coonoisseur's  tea.'  In  another 
list  I  find  '  very  pungent  and  flavonry.'  '  Syrupy '  is  also  a  hard- 
vorked  epithet.  It  would  puzzle  a  conscientious  merchant  to  fit 
any  of  these  terms,  even  the  humblest,  to  some  of  the  tea  that 
one  now  and  then  is  forced  to  drink.  But  the  British  tourist  is 
attxacted  not  by  tea  as  tea,  but  by  tea  with  accessories.  The 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Ceci),  the  comedian,  used  to  tell  with  great  glee 
of  the  cannibal  tea  at  Kew :  thus — '  Tea,  plain,  6d. ; '  '  Tea,  with 
shrimps,  9d. ; '  '  Tea,  with  children,  Is.'  Bnt  tea  that  has  such 
accompaniments  is  not  to  be  nm  after  by  the  epicure.  Of  all 
the  public  varieties  the  tea  obtained  at  a  railway  station  is  perhaps 
the  worst.  The  liquor  served  at  those  carnivals  which  are  known 
to  schoolboys  as  tea  fights  or  ban  straggles,  is  a  close  competitor, 
but  Iwing  tree,  or  inexpensive,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the 
station  tea,  which  is'  costly.  A  question  in  an  examination  paper 
OFcnlsted  among  the  students  at  a  London  hospital,  asked  the 
reader  to  '  give  some  idea  of  the  grief  felt  by  the  refi-eehment 
room  tea  at  never  baring  seen  Asia.*  This  sorrow  might  be 
shared  by  the  station  blend.  Its  only  merit  is  its  heat,  bnt  that 
osnally  is  nullified  by  the  brevity  of  the  time  limit  allowed  by 
the  company  for  its  consumption,  Ship's  tea,  that  is  to  say,  tea 
in  the  cabin  of  the  ocean  tramp,  would  be  worse,  only  that  at  sea 
one  is  too  bongry  to  care  for  refinements  of  flavour.  The  officers 
are  said  to  discriminate  between  tea  and  coffee  by  taking  th6 
temperature  of  the  milk  jug.  If  hot,  the  beverage  is  coffee ;  if 
eold,  tea. 

Cold  tea  has  its  adherents  no  less  than  hot.  One  of  the 
merits  of  cold  tea  is  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  would  say, 
it '  looks  like  beer.'  This  to  the  ordinary  member  of  society  is  a 
pecolianty  which  will  cause  no  excitement,  but  the  resemblance 
ia  of  some  valne  to  publicans  who  do  not  wish  to  offend  customers 
hy  not  drinking  with  them,  and  yet  do  not  care  to  be  continually 
sipping  alcoholic  liquor.  A  glass  of  cold  tea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  glass  of  beer.  And, 
indeed,  when  one  is  really  thirsty  on  a  hot  day,  there  is  nothing 
more  delightsome.    But  care  most  be  taken  that  the  liquor  cools 
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apart  from  the  leaves.  The  moat  welcome  drink  that  ever  came 
to  me  was  cold  tea.  We  fonud  it  in  a  charcoal  bnmer'B  hat  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  charcoal  humer  was  absent,  and  we  left  a 
sixpence  blinking  at  the  bottom  of  the  empty  basin.  I  hope  he 
was  satisfied,  bat  if  on  his  return  he  was  half  as  thirsty  as  we,  be 
would,  rather  than  have  lost  his  tea,  have  forfeited  the  savings  of 
his  life.    For  the  time  being  our  need  was  greater  than  his. 

The  origin  of  tea,  according  to  tradition,  was  as  natural  as  it 
is  credible.  Prince  Darma,  in  the  remote  ages,  was  a  holy 
Asiatic,  who  spent  day  and  night  in  meditations  upon  the  Infinite, 
and,  like  the  shoeblack  in  '  The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold,'  all 
the  things  that  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  One  night  bis 
ecstasy  was  interrnpted  by  sleep.  On  awaking  he  was  bo  dis- 
mayed at  his  infirmity  that  he  tore  ofiT  his  eyelids,  and  flung 
them  (says  the  writer  from  whom  comes  my  vermon  of  the 
l^end)  on  the  ground.  The  spectacle  of  a  holy  Asiatic  flinging 
Ms  eyelids  on  the  ground  deserves  the  notice  of  an  historical 
painter.  On  visiting  the  spot  later.  Prince  Darma  found  that  his 
eyelids  had  grown  into  a  shrub.  He  had  the  wit  to  take  some  of 
the  leaves  and  poor  boiling  water  upon  them.  Ever  after  by 
simply  drinking  a  little  of  the  precious  liqaor  he  was  able  to 
keep  sleep  at  bay  and  pursue  his  thoughts  with  added  zest  and 
profit. 

The  English  history  of  the  plant  is  comparatiToly  brief. 
According  to  the  popular  statement  tea  was  introduced  into  tlus 
country  from  Holland  in  1666.  D'Israeli,  however,  thinks  the 
date  earlier,  because  he  once  heard  of  a  collector  whose  tressoies 
iiicluded  Oliver  Cromwell's  teapot.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
not  necessarily  evidence,  for  we  have  all  heard  of  the  museum 
which  possessed  a  small  sknll  certified  to  be  the  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  when  a  boy.  Moreover,  one  Thomas  Garway,  a 
tobacconist  and  coffee  dealer  in  Exchange  Alley,  sold  tea  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  sterling  a  pound  weight  about  1660.  Not, 
however,  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  later  was  tee  at  all  oommon, 
although  Charles  the  Second's  Queen  Henrietta,  who  had  sipped 
it  with  gusto  in  Portugal,  stamped  the  beverage  with  her  approval 
in  the  Court.  Mr.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  new  bshion,  in 
which  he  praised  together  the  '  best  of  qneens  '  and  Uie  '  best  of 
herbs.'  Mr.  Waller,  by  the  way,  learned  from  a  Jesuit  who  came 
from  China  in  1664  that  tea  and  beaten-np  eggs  made  a  worthy 
substitute  for  a  '  competent  meal.'     Concerning  the  beginnings 
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of  tea  in  this  couatry  there  is  a  story  told  by  Southey  of  the 
greab-gnuidmother  of  a  friend  of  Mb,  vho  made  one  of  the  party 
that  nt  down  to  the  first  pound  of  tea  that  ever  came  to  Penrith. 
They  boiled  it  in  a  kettle,  and  ate  the  leaves  with  butter  and 
salt,  wondering  wherein  the  attraction  lay. 

Tea,  generally,  inet  with  the  opposition  which  nowadays  is 
iv««^^  for  motor  cars  and  new  comic  papers.  In  D'lsraeli's 
Boooont  of  it«  tntrodnction,  he  says  that  Patin,  a  li^ench  savant, 
caUed  the  leaf  '  t'impertinente  nonveant6  du  sifele' — the  seven- 
teenth— and  that  Hahnemann  (with  the  upper  part  of  whose 
body  we  are  eo  hmiliar  by  reason  of  its  place  in  the  shop  win- 
dows of  homceopathic  chemists)  described  tea  dealers  as  '  immoral 
members  of  society,  lying  in  wait  for  men's  purees  and  lives.' 
Oolley  Cibber  wrote  that  tea  was  '  the  universal  pretence  of 
bvioging  the  wicked  of  both  sexes  together  in  a  morning.'  The 
indictment  was  indeed  persistent  and  grave.  Commenting  upon 
an  attack  made  in  tea's  early  days  by  Duncan  Forbes,  an  '  Ediu- 
boTgh'  reviewer  wrote,  in  1816,  the  following  summarising 
passage :  '  The  progress  of  this  famous  plant  has  been  something 
like  the  progress  of  truth ;  suspected  at  first,  though  very  palat- 
able to  Uuffie  who  had  the  courage  to  taste  it ;  resisted  as  it 
euToached ;  abased  as  its  popularity  seemed  to  spread ;  and 
estabUshing  its  triumph  at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  resistless  efforts  of 
time  and  its  own  virtues.' 

E.  V.  LUCA8. 
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THE   BOAD  MYSTERY. 


In  the  little  village  of  Road,  some  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Frome,  and  on  the  coafines  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  stands 
Road  Hill  Hoose;  aud  there,  in  Jnne  1860,  resided  Mr,  Samael 
Savile  Kent,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Factories.  He  had  been  twice 
married,  and  was  the  fother  of  a  numerous  family ;  by  his  first 
wife  he  had  three  daughters  and  one  son  living,  and  his  second 
wife  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  and  was  expecting  her  con- 
finement at  no  distant  date. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  June  29,  the  houeehold  consisted  of 
just  a  dozen  inmates — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent,  the  seven  children, 
and  three  female  servants — nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid.  Eleven 
o'clock  was  the  usual  hour  for  retiring ;  Mr.  Kent  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  over  the  premises  with  a  lantern  to  ascertain  that 
all  doors  and  windows  were  safely  bstened,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  went  his  rounds  as  usual.  The  house  is  a  substantial  one, 
a  little  retired  from  the  road,  and  inclosed  in  its  own  grounds. 
On  entering  the  front  door  there  is  a  large  central  ball,  on  the 
left  side  of  which  is  the  library,  with  drawing-room  behind  it, 
and  on  the  right  the  dining-room,  carried  out  beyond  the  general 
area  of  the  house,  with  a  flat  roof  over  which  not.hing  has  been 
built.  At  the  back  of  the  hall  is  the  front  staircase,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  door  leads  to  the  kitchen  and  offices.  There  are  two  floors 
above,  and  on  each  of  them  is  a  landing,  on  to  which  the  bedrooms 
open.  On  the  first  fioor,  above  the  library  and  drawing-room,  were 
the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kent ;  there  were 
two  doors  to  the  dressing-room,  one  leading  into  the  bedroom,  the 
other  on  to  the  landing  close  to  the  nursery  door ;  this  latter,  how- 
ever, was  fastened  up  by  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  placed  against 
it.  Over  the  hall  was  the  nursery,  divided  into  two  compartments, 
in  one  of  which  slept  the  nurse  and  two  children — Francis  Savile, 
a  boy  of  nearly  four,  and  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  months.  Its 
single  window  looked  out  npon  the  lawn,  and  a  door  gave  admission 
into  a  smaller  room  beyond,  used  as  a  dressing-room,  with  a 
window  looking  out  over  the  flat  roof  of  the  dining-room.  Mrs. 
Kent's  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  five,  slept  in  a  cot  in  her  parents'  room. 
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The  rest  of  the  floor  was  taken  up  by  a.  spare  bedroom  and  two 
hnnber  rooms.  Overhead,  the  bedroom  above  Mrs.  Kent  was  occu- 
pied by  the  two  eldest  daughters  ;  in  the  one  over  the  nursery, 
tt*  loQsemaid  and  the  cook  slept  together.  Between  them, 
and  o?er  Mr.  Kent's  dressing-toora,  was  the  smaller  bedroom  of 
Constance,  the  third  daughter;  her  brother  William's  bedroom 
and  two  Inmber  rooms  completed  the  floor. 

The  nurse,  Elizabeth  G-ough,  was  a  young  woman  of  three-and- 
trcnty.  She  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  had  been  with  the 
Kmts  Jar  about  nine  months.  This  Friday  had  been  a  hard  day 
Sjtber;  the  number  of  servants  kept  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
otsUisbment,  and,  in  addition  to  her  own  duties,  she  had  been 
op  early  to  assist  in  a  house-cleaning.  She  put  the  children 
lo  bed  as  usual,  and  after  family  prayers  Mrs.  Kent  came  into  the 
mmery,  as  was  her  wont,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
noTM ;  after  which  the  latter,  who  was  thoroughly  tired  out,  un- 
ilrewed  herself  and  went  to  bed.  About  five  o'clock  she  woke  up, 
noticed  that  the  clothes  had  fallen  off  the  body  of  the  baby,  who 
slept  close  to  her  bed,  and  in  raising  herself  up  to  readjust  them, 
sbe  became  aware  that  Savile's  cot,  which  stood  on  the  &rther 
^  of  the  room  away  from  the  bed,  and  opposite  the  door,  was 
tnpty.  This  did  not  seem  to  strike  her  as  anything  remarkable. 
Mrs.  Kent  was  rather  fidgety  about  her  chUdren ;  Francis  had 
iKen  taking  medicine,  and  bis  mother  might  have  heard  him 
Etj,  have  stepped  across  the  passage  and  taken  him.  So  being 
QowilUng  to  disturb  the  household  on  a  false  alarm,  she  composed 
iietBelf  to  sleep  f^;ain,  and  did  not  awake  till  a  quarter  past  six. 

This  was  her  osoal  hour  for  rising,  and  the  young  woman  got 
up,  made  her  toilet,  read  a  chapter  iu  the  Bible,  and  said  her 
prayers  with  a  calmness  that  did  credit  to  her  bringing  up,  and 
tlien  walked  across  to  Mrs.  Kent's  room  to  inquire  for  the  little 
W-  She  knocked  at  the  door,  got  no  answer,  went  back,  dressed 
tl»  baby,  and  again  knocked  at  her  mistress's  door.  This  time 
l^ien  was  an  answer,  and  Gough  asked  if  Master  Savile  was  there. 
'Withme?' replied  Mrs.  Kent;  '  certainly  not ! '  '  Well,ms'am,' 
»id  Gongh,  '  he  is  not  in  the  nursery.'  "This  at  once  brought  the 
lulher  from  her  bedroom,  dough  ran  ujratairs  to  inquire  of  the 
^o  elder  Miss  Kents  if  they  had  seen  the  missing  boy.  I'heir 
'"aim  was  in  the  negative,  and  while  the  nurse  was  talking  to 
them  their  sister  Constance  came  to  her  door  to  hear  what  was 
i^^g  on.     Meanwhile  the  whole  hooaebold  was  aroused,   and 
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Sarah  Cox,  the  housemaid,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  which 
she  herself  had  fitstened  np  over  night,  found  the  door  open — - 
though  Mr.  Kent  had  locked  it — the  shutter  unclasped,  and  the 
window  a  httle  wa;  up.  No  force  apparently  had  been  used, 
nor  had  the  window  been  broken,  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
footsteps.  Mr.  Kent,  however,  was  convinced  that  the  child  had 
been  kidnapped  from  ontaide.  Ifo  time  was  to  be  lost ;  his  car- 
riage was  ordered  round,  and  he  drove  off  to  Trowbridge,  where  was 
the  nearest  poUce  station.  The  confusion  in  the  house  ma;  be 
imagined.  Mrs.  Kent,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  bitterly  upbraided 
Gongh  for  not  alarming  her  the  moment  she  missed  the  child,  and 
on  the  latter  excusing  herself  by  saying  she  thought  her  mistress 
had  fetched  him  away,  Mrs.  Kent  burst  out :  '  How  dare  you  say 
so!  you  know  I  could  not  carry  him.'  Goughmade  no  reply,  bat 
afterwards,  when  doing  her  mistress's  hair,  said  oracularly, '  Ob, 
ma'am,  it's  revenge!' 

All  this  while  the  search  was  going  on  out  of  doora  and  in.  The 
news  had  spread,  and  volunteers  from  the  village  lent  assistance. 
Two  men — Benger,  a  small  fiumer,  and  Nutt,  the  village  cobbler — 
made  an  examination  of  the  grounds.  Thirty  yards  &om  the 
house,  on  the  side  farthest  (torn  the  drawing-room,  in  a  shrubbery 
near  the  back  premises,  was  a  diBUsed  closet.  This  they  entered, 
Benger  having  a  'prediction'  that  he  would  find  something.  A 
pool  of  congealed  blood  was  on  the  fioor,  and  the  body  of  the  litUe 
boy  was  discovered  in  the  vault,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  clothed 
in  his  nightshirt ;  his  head  bad  been  nearly  severed  from  his  body  by 
some  sharp  instrument,  and  there  was  a  gaping  woond  in  his  cheat. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  house,  and  the  mournful  news  broken 
to  the  family,  Mr.  Kent  was  still  away,  but  by  nine  o'clock  he 
had  returned  from  Trowbridge,  and  learnt  from  the  ctergymtui, 
Mr.  Peacock,  that  hiB  eon  had  been  murdered.  Almost  imme* 
diately  the  police  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  charge  of  Saper- 
Intendent  Foley,  the  head  of  the  Trowbridge  force.  Mr,  Kant 
welcomed  their  arrival,  and  gave  them  oarU  Uancke  with  regard 
to  the  household  and  premises.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  police  was 
sent  for  to  examine  the  female  inmates,  including  the  young  ladies, 
but  with  no  result.  When  night  came,  Foley  stationed  two  con- 
stables  in  the  kitchen,  without  giving  any  reason  to  Mr.  Kent,  who 
locked  the  door  leading  Jrom  that  apartment  to  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Foley  afterwards  professed  to  be  very  indignant  at  this,  bat 
Mr,  Kent's  explanation  was  a  very  natural  one.     The  door  was 
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iJwajg  lacked  at  night ;  if  one  of  the  inmates  on  coming  downstairs 
lere  to  find  it  open,  enspicion  wonld  be  aroused,  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  watch,  whatever  it  might  be,  defeated.  However, 
DO  me  came,  and  the  poUcemen's  vigil  was  nndisturbed. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  inquest  was  held  before  Mr. 
Svlverter,  the  coroner,  at  the  Bed  Lion  Inn  at  Road.  In  the 
short  interval  that  had  elapsed  popnlar  feeling  had  become  greatly 
ocited,  and  there  was  a  widely  spread  impression  that  the 
tune  had  been  committed  not  only  by  some  one  in  the  hoose, 
but  by  a  member  of  the  &mily.  After  the  body  had  been 
viewed,  the  inqoeai  was  adjonmed  to  the  Temperance  Hall,  as  a 
wm  convenient  place,  and  the  room  was  crowded  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  The  witnesses  called  were  the  nnrse  and  housemaid, 
tbe  men  who  found  the  body,  Foley,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  a  sui^eoo. 
Coring  the  taking  of  the  evidence,  which  practically  told  the 
**y  giTen  above,  jnry  tmd  bystanders  alike  showed  their  excite- 
nwDt,  and  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear '  were  raised  at  anything  which 
Bccmed  to  confirm  their  suspicions.  The  coroner  was  of  opinion 
that  nifficient  evidence  had  been  taken,  and  declined  to  examine 
Ur.  Kent,  who  tendered  himself  as  a  witness,  bnt  some  of  the  jury 
^iprewed  a  wish  that  the  members  of  tbe  iamUy  should  be 
^^ramined,  especially  the  two  children,  Constance  and  William. 
The  coroner  consented,  but  the  feeling  of  the  crowd  was  bo 
evidently  hostile  that  he  refused  to  expose  theee  children,  aged 
■uUen  and  fifteen,  to  insult,  and  adjourned  with  the  jury  to  Boad 
Hill  House.  Constance  and  Willituu  were  briefly  examined,  but 
'"■'thing  was  elicited  beyond  the  &ct  that  neither  of  them  had  beard 
BUf  noise  on  the  liatal  night. 

Tbe  coroner  then  charged  the  jury,  and  said  he  saw  no  reason 
to  Attach  sospicion  to  anyone  in  particular,  while  the  total  absence 
o(  motive  rendered  the  sad  afhir  almost  inexpUcable.  In  accord' 
"■ce  with  this  direction,  the  jnry  returned  a  verdict  of  wilfol 
ittorier  gainst  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  The  result  was 
'*^ved  with  the  greatest  dissatis&ction,  the  coroner  was  accused 
^  bmbiig  the  inqniiy,  and  his  refusal  to  examine  Mr.  Kent  was 
wverely  commented  upon.  The  magistrates  opened  their  investi- 
8>t3ci&s,  and  Googh,  the  nnrse,  was  taken  into  custody,  bat  no 
""nal  chai^  was  made  against  her,  and  she  was  speedily  released, 
^cotkod  Yard  now  felt  it  was  time  to  step  in,  and  on  July  15 
^^■psctor  Whicher,  of  the  MetropoUtan  detective  force,  app«ired 
^9oa  tiie  scene.     Readers  of  the  '  Moonstone '  may  remember  the 
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interviewe  between  Sergeant  Cuff  and  Inspector  Seegrave,  and  it 
requires  no  very  violent  conjecture  to  BU^^se  that  in  the  Boad 
case  the  London  officer  held  much  the  same  opinion  of  his  pro- 
vincial colleague  as  in  the  novel.  Be  it  as  it  may,  this  reinforce- 
ment was  productive  of  speedy  reealt« ;  within  five  iaya  Miss 
Constance  Kent  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Devizes  Gaol,  and  on 
the  27th  she  was  brought  before  the  local  Bench. 

To   fully    understand   the  significance  of  this  arrest    some 
detailed  reference  to  the  &inily  history  ie  oeceesary.      A.    deep 
gloom  had  been  cast  over  the  early  married  life  of  Mr.  Kent  by 
the  prolonged  iUness  of  his  first  wife.     After  she  bad  become  the 
mother  of  the  two  rider  girls  mentioned  above,  and  of  a  boy  named 
Edward,  signs  of  insanity  showed  themselves,  but  she  waa  not 
placed  under  any  restraint,  and  between  the  years  1837  and  1842 
she  gave  birth  to  four  children,  none  of  whom  survived  for  more 
than  a  few  months.    In  1844  Constance  was  bom,  and  in  1845 
William,  but  &om  this  period  her  mania  became  so  acate  that 
she  was  entirely  secluded,  and   the  care    of  the  establishment 
devolved  upon  Miss  Pratt,  the  children's  goveroess.  In  18s2  Mrs. 
Kent  died,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Kent  married  Miss 
Pratt.    The  two  eldest  girts  seem  to  have  got  on  well  enough 
with  their  stepmother,  and  though  the  eldest  boy,  a  sailor,  is 
said  to  have  showed  some  disrespect  to  the  governess  promot«d  to 
fill  his  mother's  place,  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  prior  to  his 
death  abroad  in  1858,  and  bis  last  letters  to  his  &tber  were  full  of 
affection.      With  Constance  it  was  otherwise;  from  her  earliest 
childhood  she  had  been  brought  up  by  her  stepmother  in  her 
capacity  of  governess.    The  discipline  of  the  schoolroom  is  not 
always  compatible  with  filial  affection,  especially  in  the  caae  of  a 
girl  of  sullen  and  reserved  disposition,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
1856  an  extraordinary  adventure  was  planned  and  carried  out. 
One  day  Constance,  then  only  twelve,  disappeared  with  her  brother 
William,  and  was  not  heard  of  till  the  next  morning,  when  news 
came  that  the  children,  both  dressed  in  boys'  dothes,  had  arrived  at 
the  Greyhound  Hotel,  at  Batb,  and  ashed  for  beds.  Their  ^pear- 
ance  excited  suspicion,  and  they  were  questioned  by  tJie  landlady. 
William  soon  broke  down  in  tears,  but  Constance  preserved  hex 
self-possession,  and  was  even  insolent  in  manner  and  language. 
She  spent  the  night  at  the  police  station,  maintaining  the  same 
defiant  bearing.     In  the  morning  they  were  fetched  home,  but 
Constance  could  not  be  induced  to  express  shame  or  regret.    It 
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ns  discovered  that  she  had  secreted  and  mended  some  clothes  of 
babn)tJiter'8,had  cut  o£F  her  long  hair  and  thrown  it  avaj,  together 
with  her  own  clothes,  in  that  very  closet  in  the  shrubbery  where 
tbemnrdered  body  of  little  Savile  was  afterwards  found.  This 
flK^nde  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was,  no 
drabt,  the  fomidatioQ  of  the  Buspicions  which  at  once  attached 
Uwnuelvee  to  these  children,  and  which  found  vent  in  the  dis- 
cnkriy  scene  at  the  inquest. 

Since  then  an  additional  circomatance  had  come  to  light.  On 
the  Mcmday  after  the  murder  the  lanndrywoman,  Mrs.  Holly,  vent 
IB  Dsoal  to  fetch  the  linen  from  Boad  Hill  House,  and  on  bringing 
it  hnne  compared  it  with  the  list,  and  found  that  though  a  night- 
drew  of  Miss  Constance's  was  entered  there,  no  such  garment 
DoiUd  be  found  in  the  basket.  The  next  day  she  came  up  to  the 
boQse  and  informed  Mrs.  Kent  of  the  discrepancy.  There  had 
been  previous  disputes  about  articles  lost  at  the  wash.  The  Kents 
were  indignant,  for  the  housemaid  perfectly  remembered  patting 
Miss  Constance's  night-dress  into  the  basket,  and  Mr.  Kent  said 
tbat  unless  it  was  returned  in  forty-eight  hours  he  would  take  out 
a  search  warrant.  Whether  this  impressed  the  local  police  force 
does  not  appear,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  little  importance 
attached  by  Saperintendent  Seegrave  to  the  smear  on  the  freshly 
vamiflheddoor  of  Miss  Bachel  Veriuder's  apartment.  But  Whicher's 
isqiuTies  elicited  the  fc^owing  &ct8.  While  the  housemaid  was 
getting  ready  the  Unen  basket,  but  had  not  quite  finished  packing 
it,  Constance  came  te  the  door  of  the  Inmber  room  and  asked  her 
to  look  in  her  slip  pocket  and  see  if  she  had  left  her  purse  there. 
Cox  looked  in  the  basket  ansnccessfully,  and  then  Constance  asked 
hn  to  go  down  and  get  a  glass  of  water.  She  did  so,  and  in  about 
a  minute  returned  with  the  water,  which  Constance  drank,  and 
then  left  the  room,  going  up  the  back  stairs  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. On  the  16th  Whicher  had  an  interview  with  Constance, 
and  pointed  out  the  linen  list,  which  showed  three  night-dresses 
belonging  to  her.  She  replied  that  she  had  only  two,  as  the  other 
was  lost  at  the  wash  the  week  of  the  murder.  After  a  renewed  search 
DO  trace  of  the  missing  garment  could  be  found,  and  on  the  20th 
Constance  was  arrested.    She  cried,  and  said  she  was  not  guilty. 

Elizabeth  Gough,  who  after  her  discharge  had  continued  in 
•ervjce  with  the  Kents,  was  the  Srst  witness ;  she  gave  substantially 
the  same  evidence  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Then  came  two  of 
Constance's  schoolfellows,  unearthed  by  the  vigilance  of  Whicher. 
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One  of  them,  Miss  Mood^,  said :  '  Constance  tokt  me  she  disliked 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  I  believe  it  was  throiigh  jealoasj, 
«Qd  becaose  the  parents  showed  great  partiality.  I  have  remon- 
strated with  her  on  what  she  said.  I  was  walking  with  her  one 
day,  and  said,  "  Won't  it  be  nice  to  go  home  for  the  holidays  so 
soon?"  She  replied,  "It  may  be  to  yoor  home,  bat  mine's 
different."  She  also  led  me  to  infer,  though  I  don't  remember 
her  precise  words,  that  ebe  did  not  dislike  the  child  except  for  the 
partiality  ehown  by  the  parents,  and  because  the  second  femily 
■wvce  much  better  treated  than  the  Srst.  I  remember  no  other 
conversation  about  the  deceased  child ;  she  has  only  very  slightly 
referred  to  him.'  These  peevish  outbursts  were  a  very  fragile 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  mnrder ;  but  the  other  schoolgirl.  Miss 
Uatheiall,  said  even  less.  She  had  heard  Constance  speak  of  her 
home,  and  say  there  was  a  partiality  shown  by  the  parents  for  the 
younger  children,  and  that  her  lather  would  compare  the  elder 
son  to  the  younger,  and  say  what  a  much  finer  boy  the  younger 
would  be.  Constance  never  said  anything  particular  about  the 
deceased  to  her. 

Mr.  Parsons,  besides  repeating  his  testimony  as  to  the  cause 
of  death,  said  that  he  accompanied  Foley  in  searching  the  house 
on  Saturday,  June  29,  and  went  with  him  into  the  prisoner's 
room.  He  examined  the  Unen  in  her  chest  of  drawers,  and  the 
night-cap  and  night-gown  on  the  bed ;  they  were  all  perfectly  free 
from  any  stains  of  blood,  the  nightnlress  was  very  clean,  bo  much 
BO  that  be  remarked  upon  it  at  the  time  ;  the  starch  was  not  so 
much  gone  from  the  waistbands  and  frills  as  one  would  expect  if 
it  had  been  worn  &om  the  Saturday  before. 

Then  followed  the  story  of  the  missing  night-dress,  as  we  have 
detailed  it,  but  there  was  nothing  to  bring  home  the  abstraction 
of  the  garment  to  Constance,  no  tnce  of  it  had  been  discovered ; 
the  occurrence  was  in  no  way  inconsiBtent  with  radinary  incidents 
of  a  lamily  wash  with  a  not  too  careful  laundry  woman.  After  a 
brief  appeal  from  Mr.,  now  Sir  Peter,  Edlin,  who  represented  the 
prisoner,  she  was  discharged  on  her  father  entering  into  reot^ni- 
sances  of  2001.  for  her  appearance  if  called  upon.  The  decision 
was  received  with  applause ;  public  opinion  had  shifted,  and  sus- 
picion was  falling  on  another  quarter.  It  was  said  on  all  sides  that 
the  grounds  of  accusation  were  frivolous  and  the  evidence  childidi. 
Whicher  was  overwhelmed  with  abuse  for  officious  bungling. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  next  victim  sought  out  by 
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ptpnhr  nunoor  was  Mr.  Kent  himself.  The  tmblemiBhed  repn- 
ladtn  that  he  had  hitherto  borae,  the  &ct  that  it  wns  his  supposed 
pattish't^  for  his  second  bmily,  and  for  the  murdered  boy  in 
puticnlar,  that  were  alleged  to  have  caosed  the  crime,  availed 
him  nothing.  For  some  reason  he  was  tmpopolar  in  the  village, 
the  house  had  a  repatation  for  never  keeping  servants,  and  ntterly 
giDimdless  charges  of  profligacy  were  suddenly  helped  apon  this 
tmhsppy  man.  Gradually  a  specific  charge  shaped  itself :  there 
nre  ondoubiedly  gronnds  for  suspicion  against  Crongh  the  nurse ; 
the  abduction  of  the  child  firom  her  room,  the  length  of  time  that 
elqwd  before  she  gave  the  alarm,  and  her  somewhat  lame 
Biplanatious — all  these  circumstances  were  now  accounted  for. 
It  was  suggested  that  she  might  have  been  visited  by  a  lover  that 
evening,  that  the  boy  had  startled  up,  that  a  hand  had  been 
{■csaed  on  his  throat,  that  intentionally  or  not  it  bad  choked  the 
life  out  of  him,  that  the  throat  had  been  oat  to  disguise  the  cause 
of  death,  and  that  the  body  bad  been  hidden  in  a  place  the  asso- 
ciatians  of  which  would  divert  suspicion  to  a  third  person.  The 
Bune  of  the  lover  was  only  whispered,  but  the  whispered  name 
vas  that  of  Mr.  Kent,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  &ct  of  his 
being  recf^nised  by  his  son  would  afford  a  stronger  motive  for 
checking  that  voice  for  ever,  than  if  the  person  observed  in  the 
noiseiy  had  been  a  stranger. 

Hr.  Slack,  a  solicitor  from  Bath,  bad  taken  up  the  case  vice 
^^Hiicher,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  Gough,  who  was 
BOW  in  service  near  leleworth,  was  apprehended  and  brought 
befiffe  the  magistrates  early  in  October.  She  was  represented 
by  Hr.  Ribton,  then  in  full  practice  at  the  Old  BaUey;  Mr. 
T'  W.  Saunders,  of  the  Western  Circuit,  conducted  the  case  for 
the  Crown ;  and  Mr.  Edlin  held  a  watching  brief  for  the  Kent 
baily.  Into  the  details  of  the  inquiry  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go,  BufBoe  it  to  say  that  after  a  fonr  days*  hearing  Gough 
TB8  liberated,  on  recognisances  for  her  fiitore  appearance  being 
entered  into.  The  Chairman  commented  favourably  on  her  con' 
doct,  and  said :  '  Considering  how  much  curiosity  she  had  been 
eipoeed  to — the  anxioos  inquiries  of  all  the  &niily,  the  officious 
inquiries  of  so  many  othem,  and  the  official  inqoiiies  of  the  police 
—it  is  VM7  remarkable  that  we  should  see  no  appearance  either 
of  snllen  reserve  or  of  over-activity.*  Nearly  thirty  witnesses  were 
eiamined,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  single  new 
fact  ma  eiioit«d.    Mr.  Parsons,  however,  now  expressed  himself 
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as  of  opinion  that  the  caose  of  death  was  suffocation,  and  that  the 
wounda  had  been  inflicted  snbseqaently  ;  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  the  prosecution,  that  a  paramour  had  been  in  the  room,  not  one  I 
tittle  of  evidence  iras  produced.  One  thing,  howerer,  vas  esta- 
blished beyond  doubt,  and  that  was  that  the  murder  must  have 
been  committed  by  some  one  within  the  house.  The  prosecuting 
counsel  went  out  of  his  way  to  exjH:e8s  his  conviction  of  the 
innocence  of  Constance  Kent ;  she  was  called  as  s  witness,  and 
testified  as  to  her  fondness  for  little  Savile,  and  that  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  murder  they  had  been  romping  together. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  deepest  tragedy ; 
but  now,  for  a  moment,  there  is  an  element  of  comedy,  or  rather  of 
farce.  Early  in  November  a  Wiltshire  magistrate  named  Saunders  I 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  who  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution) arrived  at  Road  and  opened,  on  his  own  account,  a  new 
investigation.  Over  the  methods  of  this  inqniiy,  and  the  eccen- 
tricities  of  Mx.  Saunders,  it  would  be  kinder  to  draw  a  veil.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  observing  legal  forms,  and  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  at  liberty  to  come  in  and  pour  out  their  insinua- 
tions ;  every  piece  of  village  gossip,  every  unfounded  and  reckless 
imputation  that  could  fosten  odium  or  suspicion  on  the  Kent 
family,  was  freely  entertained.  As  was  said  at  the  time,  he  was 
at  once  judge  and  jury,  counsel,  attorneys,  and  crier  of  the  court. 
One  or  two  specimens  will  give  an  idea  of  this  semi-judicial 
investigation : 

I  am  mudi  obliged  to  ;on,  Mrs.  Wcblcy.  Is  tliere  anyone  bcre  who  can  give 
ineaDj account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Savile  Kent's  proccediogs  on  Ibe  Monday  aftei 
HldsanmeT  day  t  la  there  anyone  in  this  room  who  saw  Mr.  Kent  on  Jaoe  2S  t 
Lot  him  speak  out  witbont  fear,  favour,  ot  affection,  and  be  kind  enough  to  make 
that  inqnirj  among  his  friends.  la  there  anyone  here  who  knows  anything  of 
his  proceedings  on  the  Taeaday  !  Is  there  anyone  here  who  said  aoyihiDg  about 
Kent's  proceedings  on  Jnne  27  ?  Is  there  anybody— is  there  anybody — do  they 
know  anybody  J  ilj  memory  fails  me.  Kow  I  come  t9  the  party  tliat  was 
brought  here  by  'wo'  and  not  by  'me' — rather  by  'us'and  not  by  'me'— it 
must  be  in  the  third  person  to  turn  it  into  good  grammar. 

This,  again,  is  a  dialogue  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
sapient  Foley : 

Iblti/ :  I  scarcely  wetted  my  lips,  or  ate  anything  nil  day. 

tkiuiid«r$!  1  am  extremely  sorry  that  1  am  eating— don't  put  (hid  down, 
gentlemen — luid  wetting  my  lips. 

Folcs/ :  I  tell  yua  plain,  sir,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  I  was  so  exhausted 
with  eicilement,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Kent  to  give  me  Bomelhiiig. 

SaHflArf.-  I  can't  for  the  Ufe  of  me  see  why  you  shouldn't  eat  a  bit  of  bi«ad 
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■d  ham  &  mp  of  water,  as  I'm  doing  (Ur.  Saaadera  was  diinking  a  liquid  which 
^aiiA  like  biandy,  but  might  have  been  cough  miitare). 

Wef  laid  becaose  he  made  it  a  rale  whenever  he  went  anywhere  on  duty 
•ns  to  havs  anjtbiDg,  ao  that  the;  ahooldn't  say  'What  Foley  ate  or  what 
fatjdank.' 

Sf»J»n :  Qnite  right.    Yon  knew  Ur.  Kent  bad  a  larder  and  a  cook. 

fileii :  1  bad  &  glass  of  port  wine  and  water. 

Saadgn :  I  think  that  might  be  taken  down,  if  considered  material  to  the 
ba. 

tUty :  I  don't  thitik  that  ia  material,  sir,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  put  down. 

Mr.  Saanden'  antics  were  flpeedil;  disowned  hy  his  brother 
iQagiBtrat«8 ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  in  this  fiurago  of  rubbish 
■  new  and  extraordinary  fact  came  to  light.  It  appeared  that  on 
tJ»  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  (June  30),  when  the  police  were 
"■n^iing  the  kitchen  at  Boad  Hill  House,  one  of  them  went  into  the 
■mllny,  and  on  opening  the  door  of  the  boiler  furnace,  pulled  out 
s  woman's  shift,  very  dirty,  and  covered  with  blood.  The  other 
•MMtablea  saw  it,  and  it  was  shown  to  Foley,  who,  it  need  hardly 
be  aid,  attached  no  importance  to  it,  and  said  he  shuddered  to 
think  the  man  tiiat  found  it  was  bo  foolish  as  to  expose  it.  What 
wome  of  the  shift  no  one  could  say ;  it  was  apparently  put  down 
nUier  bedde  the  boiler  whence  it  had  been  taken,  or  actually  in 
it.  Whatever  course  was  adopted,  it  was  '  like  the  lost  Pleiad, 
wen  on  earth  no  m(nre.*  A  light  was  now  cast  on  the  hitherto 
nyaterioos  action  of  Foley  in  placing  the  two  policemen  in  the 
titchrat  OQ  that  night ;  it  was  to  see  if  anyone  got  up  to  destroy 
Miytlung.  The  result  of  this  bungling  had  been  that,  after  a 
'■lood-stained  garment  had  been  found  in  a  house  where  a  murder 
^  jost  been  committed,  it  had  been  allowed  to  get  back  into  the 
ixwession  of  its  owner  without  inquiry  and  without  discovering 
whom  it  belonged  to.  No  wonder  that  Foley  did  not  like  to 
toenUon  this  fact  to  'Whicher,  and  that  Whicher  wrote  from  Scot- 
'^nd  Yard  to  the  magistrates  to  say  that  he  had  been  kept  in 
wtire  ignorance  of  this  discovery  by  the  local  police. 

Late  in  November  a  last  effort  was  made  to  reopen  the 
investigation,  when  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral,  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  moved  to  quash  the  inquisition 
retained  by  the  coroner,,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  to  Special  Gom- 
nkiaioners  to  examine  witnesses  and  make  such  inquiries  touching 
tbe  death  of  the  deceased  child  as  the  coroner  ought  to  have  made  on 
^be  view  of  the  deceased.  The  ground  for  this  application  was  the 
g«Qoal  insaflSciency  of  the  inquiry,  misdirection  of  the  jury,  and 
ndtuitm  of  evidence.    Among  the  points  which,  it  was  alleged, 
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had  received  insofficient  attention,  were,  tbe  removal  of  the  child's 
blanket,  the  carefully  folded  state  of  the  bedclothes,  the  nurse's 
delay  in  alarming  Mrs.  Kent,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  blood  to 
account  for  death  by  stabbing  or  cutting.  Furthermore,  the  coronei' 
was  charged  with  having  neglected  hia  duty,  in  foiling  to  examine  all 
the  adult  members  of  the  Kent  family,  and  particularly  the  father. 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  coroner,  sucoees- 
fuUy  rebutted  the  charges  against  his  client,  but,  for  a  moment,  it 
looked  as  if  the  writ  for  the  inquiry  must  issue ;  the  original 
return  to  the  inquisition  had  been  made  on  paper  instead  of 
parchment,  and  was  void  accordingly.  The  Crown,  however, 
vraived  this  technicality.  Finally  the  application  was  refused. 
The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  said  that  the  only 
ground  on  which  it  rested  was  the  allegation  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  coroner  in  the  single  instance  of  not  examining 
Mr.  Kent.  The  coroner  would  have  exercised  a  sounder  discretion 
if  he  bad  accepted  Mr.  Kent's  offer,  but  the  Court  would  not  set 
aside  an  inquisition  found  by  a  coroner's  jury  for  a  mere  error 
in  judgment.  If  there  had  been  judicial  misconduct  of  a  nature 
to  justify  the  Court  in  setting  aside  the  inquisition,  it  would  stiU 
be  a  question  whether  that  should  be  done  and  a  new  inqnisition 
issued,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  object  was  to  examine  those 
amongst  whom  the  guilt  of  the  crime  necessarily  rested,  to  ascertain 
from  their  separate  depositions  which  of  them  had  committed  the 
crime.     That  was  an  object  which  the  law  would  not  sanction. 

The  public,  pnrfoundly  excited,  agreed  with  Mr.  Bnmbte  that 
the  law  was  '  a  asB ; '  but  the  Press,  while  denouncing  the  ruling 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  as  '  the  law's  protecUon  of  the  Road 
murderer,'  admitted  that  little  good  could  result  from  an  inquiry 
instituted  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  The  mystery  was  put  aside 
as  insoluble,  and  newspaper  readers  had  plenty  of  other  matter  to 
occupy  their  thoughts.  The  year  1860  had  been  one  of  tranquillity 
at  home  and  abroad ;  with  1661  came  the  boom  of  cannon  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  for  the  next  four  years  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  were  fall  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  Apart  from  the 
colossal  strife  between  North  and  South,  the  Polish  insurrection, 
the  invasion  of  Denmark,  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  were 
enough  to  drive  the  Boad  mystery  from  the  memories  of  all  bnt 
the  most  assiduous  students  of  crime. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  and  the  mystery  dissipated. 
Inthelastweekof  April  1865  the  London  Press  made  known  to  its 
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raaders  that  Constance  Kent  bad  coDfeesed,  and  on  the  t^ternooa 
of  the  35th  she  appeared  st  Bow  Street,  accompanied  hy  the  Rev. 
Aithor  Donglas  Wagner,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Panl'a,  Brighton. 
Vac  years  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Kent  family  ;  they  had 
left  Wiltshire,  and  were  residing  somewhere  in  Wales,  bat  since 
that  terrible  summer  Constance  had  ceased  to  live  with  them. 
She  bad  been  for  some  time  in  a  convent  abroad,  but  in  1863  she 
came  as  a  gnest  to  St.  Mary's  Home,  Brighton,  an  Anglican 
gisterhood  in  ooonection  with  St.  Paul's  Church.  Mise  Gream 
TS8  the  I«dy  Snp^or  of  this  establishment,  and  Mr.  Wagner  the 
spiritual  director  of  its  inmates,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  ministra- 
tions, Constance  admitted  to  him  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  her  little  brother.  This  admission,  made  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  was  treated  by  Mr.  Wagner  as  sacred,  but  in  the 
cotuse  of  the  Holy  Week  of  1865  she  informed  Miss  Gream,  and 
aabeequently  Mr.  Wagner,  that  it  was  her  desire  to  give  herself 
Dp  to  justice.  Accordingly  the  latter  went  up  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  taking  a  paper  signed  by  Constance, 
containing  the  following  words :  '  Sir,  It  is  by  my  own  particular 
request  that  the  bearer  now  informs  yon  of  my  guilt,  which  it  is 
my  desire  to  have  publicly  made  known.' 

The  proceedings  at  Bow  Street  were  short.  Mr.  Wagner 
stated  that  no  inducement  of  any  sort  bad  been  made  by  him  tx> 
the  prisoner  to  give  herself  up,  and  her  signed  confession  was  read : 
'  I,  Constance  Emilie  Kent,  alone  and  unaided,  in  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1860,  mordrared,  at  Road  Hill  Honse,  Wiltshire,  one 
Francis  Savile  Kent.  Before  the  deed  was  done  no  one  knew  of 
ay  intention,  nor  afterwards  of  my  guilt.  No  one  assisted  me  in 
the  crime,  aor  in  the  evasion  of  discovery.'  The  prisoner  was 
given  over  to  the  custody  trf  the  poliee,  taken  down  to  Devises, 
and  committed  for  trial  at  the  Wiltshire  Assizes. 

The  judges  going  the  Western  Circuit  that  summer  were 
Mr.  Justice  Keating  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes  ;  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  latter  to  preside  in  the  Crown  Coui  at  Salisbury.  The  trial, 
foregone  condosion  as  it  seemed  after  Constance's  confession, 
excited  the  greatest  interest ;  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  the 
confession  bad  been  extorted  from  her,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
Conrt  would  not  accept  the  plea  of  guilty,  but  would  insist  upon 
trying  out  the  case,  and  that  incidentally  the  question  would  be 
set  at  rest  whether  the  law  recognises  as  privileged  statements 
made  in  confession.     All  these  conjectures  were  destined  to  be 
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fidtiified.  On  July  20,  five  years  to  the  day  eince  her  former  arrest, 
Constance  Kent  was  placed  at  the  bar.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  wore  a  thick  black  lace  veil.  She  is  described  aa  standing 
meekly,  but  firmly,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands  clasped 
in  front  of  her.  On  being  called  upon  to  plead,  she  said  '  Gnilty  ] ' 
in  alow  tone.  Twice  the  judge  repeated  the  question  :  '  Are  yon 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  having  wilfully,  intentionally,  and  with 
malice,  killed  and  murdered  your  brother  ? '  Twice  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  judge  said ;  '  The  plea  must  be  re- 
corded.' Then,  after  a  pause,  her  coimsel,  Mr.  John  Puke  Cole- 
ridge, Q.C.,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jiutice  of  England,  rose  and 
addressed  the  Court :  '  Before  your  lordship  passes  sentence  on  my 
client,  I  desire  to  eay  two  things — first,  solemnly  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  Qod,  as  a  [lerson  who  values  her  own  soul,  she  wishes 
me  to  say  that  the  guilt  is  hers  alone,  and  that  her  &ther  and 
others  who  have  so  long  suffered  most  unjust  and  cruel  Busi>icioD, 
are  wholly  and  absolutely  innocent ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  was 
not  driven  to  this  act,  aa  has  been  asserted,  by  unkind  treatment 
at  home,  as  she  met  with  nothing  there  but  tender  affection  and 
love.  And  I  hope  I  may  add,  and  not  impro^^rly,  that  it  gives 
me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  these  statements  for 
her,  because,  on  my  honour,  I  believe  them  to  be  true.' 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  amidst  a  scene  unexampled  in 
our  judicial  annals.  Sentiment  was  not  supposed  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Justice  Willes'  foibles,  but  he  broke  down  in  tears,  the 
prisoner's  fortitude  gave  way,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
court.  At  the  same  time,  few  could  believe  that  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  would  be  exacted  for  a  crime  committed  by  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  and  in  a  few  days  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Thus  was  rolled  away  the  dark  cloud  that  bad  so  long  rested 
on  Mr.  Kent,  and  let  it  be  said  most  emphatically,  that  no  man 
was  ever  more  cruelly  wronged,  that  never  were  suspicions  baser 
or  more  unfounded,  and  that  amongst  those  who  knew  him  best, 
his  character  as  a  husband  and  a  father  stood  unblemished. 
Amidst  all  Ma  sufferings,  perhaps  the  keenest  pang  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  after  the  earliest  stages  of  the  in- 
quiry he  can  have  entertained  little  doubt  as  to  who  the  real 
criminal  was. 

Before  her  disappearance  into  penal  servitude,  Constance  made 
a  full  confession  to  Dr.  Backnill,  the  medical  man  who  was  sent 
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to  examioe  into  her  mental  condition.    Let  lu  read,  in  her  own 
iFwds,  bow  the  crime  was  committed : 

A  few  days  previonsl;  to  the  mnrder  she  got  possession  of  a 
raior  from  her  father's  wardrobe,  and  secreted  it.  On  the  night 
itself  she  nndressed  and  went  to  hed ;  she  lay  awake  until  the 
boosdiold  were  all  asleep,  and  soon  after  midnight  she  left  her 
bedroom,  went  downstairs,  and  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
window-shutters.  She  went  up  into  the  onrsery,  withdrew  the 
blanket  from  between  the  sheet  and  counterpane,  and  placed  it  on 
ooe  side  of  the  cot.  She  then  took  the  sleeping  child  from  his 
bed  and  carried  him  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room  ;  she  was  in 
ha-  oigbt-dress,  and  in  the  drawing-room  she  put  on  her  goloehes. 
Uaring  the  child  in  one  arm,  she  raised  the  drawing-room  window 
with  the  other,  stepped  out,  went  round  the  front  of  the  house  to 
the  closet,  lighted  a  candle  which  she  had  secreted  there,  and 
while  the  child,  wrapped  in  the  blanket,  was  still  sleeping,  she 
inflicted  the  wound  on  its  throat.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
bknd  would  never  come,  and  she  thrust  the  razor  into  bis  left 
side.  Then  she  dropped  the  body  with  the  blanket  round  it  into 
the  vault,  wentbackto  her  bedroom,  examined  her  night-dress,  and 
fonnd  only  two  spots  of  blood  upon  it.  These  she  washed  out 
and  threw  the  water  away ;  she  put  on  another  of  her  nigbt- 
dreesee  and  got  into  bed.  In  the  morning  her  night-dress  bad 
become  dry  where  it  had  been  washed.  She  folded  it  up  and 
put  it  into  the  drawer,  as  she  thought  the  bloodstains  had  been 
effectually  washed  out,  but  on  holding  the  drees  up  to  the  light 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  found  the  stains  were  still  visible,  bo 
she  secreted  it,  moving  it  from  place  to  place,  and  five  or  six  days 
afterwards  burned  it  in  her  own  bedroom  and  put  the  ashes  into 
the  kitchen  grate.  She  abstracted  the  clean  night-dress,  which 
she  had  put  on  after  the  murder,  from  the  clothes-basket,  when  the 
housemud  went  to  fetch  the  glass  of  water.  The  stained  garment 
found  in  the  boiler-bole  bad  no  connection  with  the  deed.  She 
replaced  the  razor  on  the  Saturday  morning,  after  cleaning  it, 
Ab  regards  the  motive  of  the  crime,  says  Dr.  Bot^nill,  it  seems 
that  though  at  one  time  she  entrained  a  great  regard  for  her 
Etepmotber,  yet  if  any  remark  was  at  any  time  made  which,  in 
her  opinion,  was  disparaging  to  any  member  of  the  first  family, 
she  treasured  it  up  and  determined  to  avenge  it ;  she  had  no  ill 
will  i^ainst  the  little  boy  except  as  one  of  the  children. 

One  word  of  justice  to  Superintendent  Wbicber,  that  officer 
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whoM  original  arreat  of  Constance  Kent  had  involved  him  in  Buch 
eevere  criticism  from  all  qaarten.  Like  Sergeant  Caff,  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  force,  and  bad  retired  in  1863,  preeumabl;  to  grow 
rosea  ;  bat  as  Ceut  back  ae  NoTember  23,  1S60,  be  had  written  to  a 
brother  officer  on  the  case,  and  some  extracts  from  his  letter  will 
show  how  near  his  conjectures  were  to  the  truth.  •  As  regaids  tie 
night-dress  taken  from  the  clothes-basket  two  days  after  the 
morder,  it  was  part  of  mj  theory  that  it  was  not  the  one  worn 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  but  one  put  on  afterwards,  slept  in 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  found  in  the  morning  by 
Foley  and  Parsons.  The  latter  described  it  as  being  very  clean, 
and  says  that  be  drew  Foley's  attention  to  the  iact,  but  Foley  did 
not  taki  the  hint,  viz.  that  it  bad  been  changed  in  the  night. 
This  was  the  dress  entered  in  the  washing-book  to  the  laundress 
and  abstracted  from  the  clotheR-basket,  not  with  the  view  of 
destroying  it,  but  of  taking  it  beck  into  use  bo  as  to  have  two  in 
possession,  and  to  make  the  laundress  blamable  for  tbe  loss  of  the 

one  that  was  deficient Mr.  Kent  will  be  branded  to 

the  day  of  his  death  as  the  murderer  of  his  child  unless  a  confes- 
sion is  made  by  the  person  who  I  firmly  believe  committed  the 
crime.  I  have  little  doubt  bat  that  that  confession  would  have 
been  made  if  Miss  Constance  bad  been  remanded  for  another 
week.' 

In  the  year  1867  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  the  'Moonstone,'  and 
it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  doubt  that'  he  had  Whicher  and  Foley 
in  his  mind.  The  obstinate  conviction  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
culprit  formed  by  Whicher,  and  eventually  justified  under  such 
striking  circumstances,  is  paralleled  in  the  novel  by  Sergeant  CufTs 
equally  resolute  adherence  to  his  own  theory,  which,  though  based 
on  thoroughly  sound  induction,  is  falsified  in  a  still  more  dramatic 
manner.  Furthermore,  the  incident  of  Constance's  nighl>-dress 
and  the  means  she  adopted  to  destroy  it,  must  have  suggested  tbe 
proceedings  of  Kosanna  Spearman  with  regard  to  the  tell-tale 
stain  on  Mr.  Blake's  night-gown.  It  is  even  said  that  Wilkie 
Collins  obtained  an  interview  with  Constance  Kent  in  her  prison, 
but  this  IB  hardly  consonant  with  the  strict  regulations  of  our 
convict  establishments,  and,  in  the  light  of  her  full  confession, 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

J.  B.  Atlay. 
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It  was  near  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  President's  liver 
vae  out  of  order,  and  his  presidency,  which  extended  over  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  barren  dune  and  crag  and  a  mixed  population  of 
all  colonrs,  knew  it.  Alao  the  executive  and  he«ds  of  depart- 
ments generally  were  jnst  sickening  for  another  attack  of  soepicion, 
the  advent  of  the  disease  being  heralded  by  press  prohibi- 
tions and  nnnecessary  arrests.  Altogether  things  pointed  pretty 
clearly  to  the  periodical  outbreak,  which  necessitated  a  rapid 
change  of  the  personnel  of  the  Government,  conducted  on  the 
nsoal  strictly  homicidal  principles.  By  the  time  the  full  languor 
of  the  hot  weather  was  upon  us,  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pro- 
claimed, and  the  new  President — who  had  climbed  into  power 
during  the  storm — be  extolled  for  his  clemency. 

I  had  not  been  out  very  long,  and  the  ways  of  the  Repnblio  - 
still  amused  me.  My  friend  the  British  Consul,  who  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  had  inhabited  a  little  whitewashed  house  on  the  cUff 
pervad^  by  rats  and  grey  lizards  and  within  hail  of  the  pestilential 
odoora  from  the  beach  six  hundred  feet  below,  did  not  look  upon 
things  in  the  same  light.  In  theory  he  agreed  that  these 
periodical  bloodlettings  were  indispensable  to  the  health  of  the 
Republic,  but  he  disliked  the  extra  work  and  exertion  entailed  by 
a  too  frequent  indulgence  in  them.  Moreover  he  preferred  these 
fever  fits  should  come  on  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  shady  end  of  his  piazza,  and  he  was 
giving  me  his  views  on  the  situation. 

'  The  present  party  'U  last  about  a  fortnight,'  he  was  saying, 
'  unless  they  do  something  oat  of  the  way  mad,  which  may  give 
'em  six  weeks'  grace.' 

'  What  sort  of  thing  ? '  I  asked.  *  They  can't  do  much  harm 
any-way,  the  area  is  limited.' 

'  Don't  yon  make  any  such  mistake,'  returned  he  with  some 
warmth.  '  The  old  world  is  a  mere  mass  of  tinder  a  spark  from 
here  could  set  blazing.  Some  time  t^,'  be  went  on  meditatively, 
'  the  tail-end  of  a  political  party  nearly  did  the  trick.     If  it  hadn't 
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been  that  Scanderson  was  on  the  premises,  they'd  have  scorched 
the  British  Empire  for  certain.' 

This  being  a  pretty  large  order  even  for  a  South  American 
Republic  to  contract  for,  I  concluded  he  had  a  tale  to  tell,  and  I 
felt  it  was  my  duty  to  make  Mm  tell  it. 

'  Who  is  Scanderson  ? '  I  asked.  '  The  name  doesn't  seem  to  lit 
in  with  blue  tropic  seas  and  hot-blooded  presidents.' 

'  It's  hard  to  be  sore  where  he  hailed  from — inside  the  British 
Isles,*  Allansford  returned,  thoughtfally.  '  Irish-Scotch  for  choice. 
Curious  blend  Irish-Scotch.' 

It  was  too  hot  to  talk,  although  the  night  would  be  on  us  in 
half  an  hour,  bo  I  settled  myself  in  my  chair. 

'  The  story,'  I  said, 

The  sun  was  brooding  low  over  the  Pacific— an  angry  eyeball 
under  a  purple  lid — and  lending  a  tinge  of  red  to  the  low  yellow 
hills  bounding  the  shore.  Below  us  a  bloated  pelican  poised  itself 
upon  one  of  the  black-backed  bould»3  that  always  reminded  me  of 
a  school  of  whales  floating  dead  in  the  bay. 

After  a  prolonged  panse,  Allansford  recommenced. 

'  It  was  rather  later  in  the  year  when  it  all  began.  There  was 
a  President  in  power  at  the  time  who  was  the  worst  President 
these  mixed  races  have  ever  been  goaded  into  revolution  by.  They 
only  took  him  on  because  there  were  no  other  candidates  upon 
that  occasion.  The  last  two  had  been  blown  up,  yon  see,  and  that 
made  the  nsual  crowd  a  bit  shy, 

'  He'd  been  President  about  four  months,  and  anyone  conld  tell 
with  half  an  eye  he'd  never  see  a  fifth  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  he  was  backed  by  an  unscmputous  party,  who  knew 
that  his  fall  meant  early-morning  shooting  practice  for  the  black 
and  yellow  troops  with  themselves  for  targets.  So  they  put  their 
heads  together  to  invent  something  solid  to  put  off  the  evil  day 
and  give  them  time  to  clear ;  for  by  this  time  the  troops  who 
were  garrisomng  the  ports  had  mostly  gone  over  to  the  opposition, 
and  would  be  sore  to  resent  any  movement  likely  to  deprive  them 
of  their  shooting  excursions.' 

Allansford  poshed  the  cigars  towards  me  and  continued. 

'  As  I  said,  the  President  and  his  party  pat  their  heads  togeths 
and  held  a  confabulation.  I  afterwards  heard  what  passed  at  the 
meeting.' 

'Who  told  you?'  I  inquired,  seeing  my  companion  smile. 

'  Well,  it  was  the  President's  right-hand  man — the  Minister 
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ftr  FoTOign  Affitirs,  Finance,  War,  Marine,  and  Public  Instniction, 
1  geatleman  who  fortunately  believed  in  hedging.  The  Presi- 
dent got  cp  and  gave  a  crape-and-fire  sketch  of  the  position, 
ronuinig  they  were  all  in  the  same  boat  and  mnet  sink  or  swim 
togeliitT,  and  ended  ap  with  a  polite  request  that  anyone  who  had 
1  variable  plan  to  propose  should  lay  it  on  the  table  for  general  con- 
adaati<Hi. 

'Various  members  of  the  Government  talked  different  kinds 
ofnooBense,  and  when  they  had  quite  finished,  the  President  got 
DO  hia  1^  again. 

'"What  we  want,"  said  he,  "is,  I  gather,  breathing  space — time, 
in  lict,  to  get  clear.  To  do  that  we  must  give  the  people  eome- 
tlting  interesting  to  think  of — take  some  step  that  will  create  a 
sauation,  and  we  can't  do  better  than  declare  war  on  somebody. 
It  will  give  OS  a  fortnight's  grace,  probably  more,  and  before  the 
nr  can  come  off  we  shall  be  out  of  it  all,  besides,"  he  added 
nreetly,  "  making  it  jolly  nasty  for  the  party  who  want  to  oust  ue." 

'The  extraordinary  foresight  of  the  President's  scheme  caused 
mdi  emotion  at  this  point  that  business  had  to  be  temporarily 
nupended ;  bat  when  things  had  settled  down  again,  they  set 
ibont  choosing  the  country  which  should  be  the  subject  of  their 
b^coee  attentions. 

'Opinions  differed  here. 

'One  man  proposed  the  United  States,  but  was  cried  down 
because  the  President  said  he'd  heard  that  they'd  lately  ordered  a 
navy  and  initiated  a  foreign  policy,  and  who  could  say  what  they 
migbt  not  do  in  the  first  warmth  of  their  feelings  ? 

'He  was  no  fool  that  President — only  downright  bad  and 
oomipt. 

'The  other  powers  next  came  under  consideration,  hat  were 
rejected  one  after  another  for  certain  cogent  reasons  till  all  the 
tvailable  powers  were  disposed  of  excepting  Enghmd. 

'"I  propose,"  said  the  President,  "that  we  declare  war  against 
England." 

'  Dom  Miguel  had  said  so  many  clever  things  that  day,  that 
DO  one  ventured  to  disagree  with  him.  So,  after  waiting  a  reason- 
ftUe  time  for  objections  to  be  advanced,  he  proceeded  to  give  the 
gronnda  for  his  choice. 

' "  We  know,"  said  he,  "  that  England  is  big  and  dignified,  and 
hud  to  irritate.  Also  the  English  element  here  is  not  of  much 
Kcoont  numerically,  though  they  are  rich  enough  to  be  worth 
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individoal  attention.  This  move  of  oon  will  cause  a  vast  senaa- 
tioD,  and  raise  ua  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  we  won't  soffer  anj 
ill  effects.  Whereas,  if  we  were  to  declare  war  on  a  little  power 
they'd  take  it  to  heart  perhaps,  and  we'd  have  their  waapy  littl< 
cmisere  here  under  a  week.  It's  different  with  England.  Thej'l 
bring  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and  talk  about  it,  and  perhspt 
send  a  commiseion  to  investigate  and  report.  Meantime  we  can 
retire  comfortably,  and  put  leagues  of  sea  between  ns  and  om 
country." 

'  Everyone  present  felt  the  soundness  of  these  argDmente,  so  the 
question  was  decided,  and  they  passed  on  to  arrange  some  excuse 
for  picking  the  quarrel.  As  luck  would  have  it,  they  found  it 
very  hard  to  fix  on  anything  to  complain  of.  The  English  in  this 
district  are  an  orderly  lot,  mostly  engaged  in  expanding  the  trade, 
enriching  the  state,  and  generally  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

'  But  the  President  again  came  to  the  rescue. 

' "  There's  a  man  from  Europe  boring  holes  and  blasting  rocks 
on  the  edge  of  the  quagmires  under  the  moontains.  He  is  safe 
to  be  English — no  other  land  rears  that  energetic  type  of  lunatic 
I  don't  know  what  he  is  after,  but  whatever  it  is  he  is  contravening 
the  treaty.  I'll  have  him  fetched  to  begin  with.  We  might  also 
publish  a  manifesto  gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  English,  and 
chuck  their  Consul  into  gaol." 

'  This  decided  it,  and  the  council  broke  up,  leaving  the  President 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  my  arrest,  and  distributed  themselves 
amongst  the  various  salooos  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Cain. 


'  The  President  proved  to  be  right  in  his  calculations,  for  when  the 
news  got  abroad  that  the  Kepublio  intended  to  cling  to  their  rights 
and  their  boundaries,  and  to  stand  out  with  all  their  forces  against 
the  greed  of  England,  a  big  demonstration  was  held  in  his  hononr 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  there  was  some  natural  anxiety  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party. 

'  As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  all  that  bad  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  couDcil,  I  knew  the  affair  promised  to  be  distinctly  awkward. 
That  business  in  Cruatemala  recurred  to  my  mind — when  they  all 
but  flogged  the  Consul  to  death,  you  remember.  I  set  about  con- 
sidering what  I  had  better  do.     I  gave  the  popular  excitement  ■ 
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'  aofle  of  weeks  to  subside,  bat  meantime  almost  anything  might 
I  )aippea.  A  shooting  party  for  my  benefit,  by  way  of  throwing 
down  the  ganntlet  to  England,  was  qnite  on  the  cards,  and  voold 
hire  soiled  the  taste  of  the  populace  to  a  hair.  Supposing  they 
took  milder  messnres,  the  gaol  was  in  any  case  highly  insanitary. 
1  knew  they  had  had  Yellow  Jack  there  among  a  batch  of  Cubans 
from  Panama  not  a  week  before.  Besides,  a  declaration  of  war, 
bom  however  rotten  and  paltry  a  state,  might  have  tnmed  out  a 
ticklish  point  for  England  to  arrange  at  a  moment  when  the  world 
■w  anffering  from  &  severe  go  of  Anglophobia. 

'All  things  considered,  I  determined  to  keep  the  peace  at  any 
{oiee,  and  not  to  go  to  gaol  if  I  could  help  it. 

'  Knowing  that  my  time  was  short,  I  sent  a  message  down  to 

the  only  man  I  knew  who  could  be  of  ^ly  use  at  such  a  pinch — 

Sanderson,  in  lact — asking  him  to  be  with  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  Scanderson  lived  in  the  narrowest  street  in  this  dirty  little 

town.     I  knew  he  understood  the  idiosyncrasies  of  South  American 

Bepnblics — which  was  most  important — and  bad  had  considerable 

czpeiifgioe  in  revolations.     He  bad  resided  in  the  Kepublic  o£f  and 

cm  for  some  years,  and  gen^^y  had  some  job  or  other  on  hand, 

I    sad  mostly  palled  them  off  too,  though  some  of  tbem  were  queer 

!     enough,  I  can  tell  you.    His  morals  were  not  over-high,  and  his 

I    talk  wasn't  exactly  clean,  but  I  knew  he  had  a  head  on  him,  and 

L     would  do  most  things  for  a  consideration.    And  that  was  aboat  as 

mnch  aa  I  knew  of  hi"!  at  that  time. 

'  I  waa  sitting  in  this  piazza  where  we  are  now  when  he  turned 
np.  He  was  a  cross-eyed,  dean-shaven  man,  with  a  leather- 
wkiured  skin. 

'  I  judged  it  best  to  give  him  a  clear  hint  of  our  predicament, 
and  intimated  that  efficient  advice  or  help  would  be  looked  upon 
u  a  valuable  contribution,  and  paid  for  on  a  liberal  scale. 

' "  It  all  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
*>at  my  help  in  this  affair,  just  say  what's  to  be  done.  Then  111 
name  my  price,  and,  when  details  are  settled,  start  gettin'  through 
with  it" 

' "  I  don't  want  the  British  Empire  to  have  a  row  with  this 
microbe  of  a  state,"  I  explained,  "and  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
gaoL" 

'  Scanderson  considered  a  moment. 

' "  You're  not  for  bolting  ?  "  he  asked,  with  his  head  on  one 
side  like  a  vulture. 
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' "  How  can  I  bolt  ?  "  I  ftOBvered  angrily.  "  I've  got  my  work 
to  attend  to." 

' "  Jost  BO,"  he  agreed. 

' "  And  they're  coming  to  arrest  me  in  an  hour." 

' "  Or  less,"  added  Scanderson  with  conviction.  "  After  that 
theyHl  raid  the  houses  of  the  English  residents,  and  then  therell 
be  the  deuce  to  pay." 

' "  I  know  ttrat,  man ! "  I  said,  exasperated.  "  That's  jost  the 
difficulty." 

'  ScandersoD  surveyed  me  dispassionately. 

' ''  It  will  be  an  ugly  bneiness,  take  my  word  for  it,"  he  re- 
marked, "unless — we  stop  it," 

' "  Can't  you  tackle  the  problem  ?  "  I  asked ;  "  you  know  this 
precious  Pacific  seaboard  better  than  any  man  living." 

'  He  smoked  an  inch  of  green  cheroot  before  he  answered  me. 

' "  I  believe  I  do,  but " 

'  "  Name  your  price,"  I  said  testily. 

' "  Taint  altogether  a  question  of  dollars,"  he  answered  slowly. 
*'  If  yon  knew  as  much  of  international  politics  as  I  do,  and  had 
the  same  sonrcea  of  information,  which  yon  have  not — being 
H.BJil,'s  Consul — you'd  know  that  we — taking  us  as  a  nation — 
are  in  about  the  tightest  place  on  record." 

'  We  sat  smoking  in  dreary  silence  for  many  minutes. 

' "  I  know  that  prospector,"  he  began  again,  waving  his  hand 
eastwards  ;  "  he's  as  British  as  yon  or  I,  though  his  name's  Kopsel. 
But  you'll  have  to  stick  to  it  that  he's  a  German,  and  he'll  stick  to 
it  too  as  long  as  we  are  down  on  onr  luck.     Fll  pass  him  the  word." 

'  *'  They  won't  believe  him,"  I  objected. 

'  "  No,"  he  assented ;  "  but  we  could  make  'em  if When  is 

that  gunboat  we  keep  round  here  coming  back  ?  " 

'  I  replied  that  she' was  gone  for  a  cruise,  and  that  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  wire  for  her  at  that  instant,  it  would  be  a  goodish 
while  before  she  could  drop  a  party  of  bine-jackets  on  the  hot 
white  wharf  below  there. 

' "  I'm  jiggered ! "  he  said,  smoking  furiously. 

'  By  this  time  I  felt  pretty  low. 

' "  Oan't  you  suggest  anything  ?  "  I  asked  hopelessly.  "  If  yon 
can't,  there  will  be  seventy  Britons  less  in  this  Republic  this  day 
week — not  to  mention  further  complications." 

' "  Let  me  alone  I "  he  growled  savagely,  and  sucked  at  his  new 
smoke  with  vigour, 
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'  Aft«  t«n  iiiiiitit«B'  tobacco  be  spoke. 

' "  Yoq'U  have  to  guarantee  expenees." 

' "  Certainly,"  I  said. 

' "  And  500/.  down." 

'  **  Yes ;  go  on." 

' "  Well,  now  111  sketob  oat  my  notion,  I've  a  half-dismantled 
hoik  up  the  coast,  that  was  going  to  be  lafterB  next  week,"  be 
ctanmenced. 

' "  The  Bird  of  Paradise ! "  I  exclaimed. 

'"Yes,  that's  her  handle.  You  know  her?  I'll  ride  across  and 
st<^  tbe  lafter  business.  You  remember  tbe  cot  of  ber  keel,  and 
the  blmit  sweep " 

' "  No,  DO ! "  I  intermpted  in  a  harry,  "  I  know  nothing  of  ber 
— except  commercially.  Don't  waste  time  in  describing  hex ;  I 
dtm't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her." 

'"Don't  yon?"  rejoined  he  roughly.  "  Y'et  she's  the  only 
stick  between  you  and  kingdom  come  I  " 

'  He  pat  bis  elbows  on  his  knees  and  bent  towards  me. 

'  "  Look  here !  I'm  going  to  strip  tbe  bolwarks  off  that  old 
wreck,  and  ballast  her  below  the  FlimsoU  line,"  be  said  with  an 
odd  bitterness  I  could  not  then  account  for,  and  keeping  only  the 
tail  of  his  eye  on  me  to  see  bow  I  took  it.  "  It's  useless  to  enter 
into  details  with  yon.  I'll  pat  a  round  black  tnrret  on  her  amid- 
ships, paint  ber  jet  black  from  stem  to  stem,  and  Til  plough  ber 
along  that  blooming  blue  horizon  to  scare  tbe  natives ! " 

'  I  simply  stared  at  him ;  I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  was 
driving  at. 

'  "  Shake  yourself  awake ! "  he  went  on  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tempt, "  and  lose  no  time  in  reporting  to  Dom  Miguel  that  you 
expect  ber  Majesty's  turret  ship  the  Detiroyer  along  here  the 
third  day  from  now." 

' "  Good  Lord  1 "  I  said,  "  you  don't  suppose  they'll  rise  to  a 
aaiy  trick  like  that ! " 

'  "  Try  'em ;  that's  all ! "  be  replied  confidently.  "  It's  crude  and 
it's  crazy,  but  it  aint  time-worn  anyway.  It's  brand  new — this 
trick  is.  And  who's  to  say  she's  not  a  British  war  ship  ?  'Taint 
yoa  DOT  me,  Mr.  Allansford,  nor  yet  our  reputations  neither,  that's 
backing  that  ship  to  be  genuine.  It's  tbe  reputation  of  England ! 
And  I  want  to  know  if  this  Bepnblic  is  likely  to  stand  up  and 
qoestion  that  under  the  guns  of  tbe  Destroyer  ?    I  guees  not ! " 

' "  Bot  the  Bvrd  of  Paradise  is  well  known,"  I  persisted. 
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'  "  She  is,  bat  she  won't  be  long — not  by  the  time  Fve  done 
with  her." 

'  "  Besides,  die's  not  seftworthy." 

' "  That's  true  too,  but  rU  patch  her  np  and  coddle  her  along 
under  the  shore,  I've  eaten  salt  biscuit  in  my  time,  and,  well — 
she's  good  for  a  couple  of  hundred  knots — perhaps.  If  I  &11  in 
with  the  Alhatrosa,  Til  send  her  np  sharp," 

'  He  got  up  and  stretched  himself,  while  I  opened  a  bottle  of 
fizz  to  drink  success  to  the  expedition. 

'  "You'd  better  go  the  whole  hog  and  tell  the  President  that 
yon'd  take  it  kindly  if  they  could  demonstrate  a  bit  in  our  fiavonr. 
That'll  set  'em  buzzing  !  " 

' "  All  right,"  I  said. 

'  Then  he  stood  awhile  as  if  hesitating,  with  his  glass  in  his 
hand,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  something  special,  but 
he  only  added  as  he  tossed  off  the  wine : 

' "  There's  nothing  else  for  it ;  it's  got  to  he  done.  Yon  may 
rely  on  me,  Mr.  Allansford.     Crood-bye." 

'  He  put  out  a  not  over-clean  paw  to  shake  mine,  and  Tm  prond 
to  say  I  grasped  it  heartily. 

in. 

'  After  watching  Scanderson's  figure  slouching  away  down  the  hill, 
I  wrote  to  the  President,  thinking  it  might  unduly  precipitate 
matters  if  I  showed  myself  in  the  town,  where  feeling  was 
beginning  to  run  high. 

'  Dom  Miguel  sent  me  an  ambiguous  answer,  hut  the  arrest 
warrant  was  not  executed.' 

Allansford  paused  to  light  another  cigar.  Oat  of  the  sultry 
darkness,  which  had  closed  by  this  time,  arose  a  dole^  minor 
melody,  wherein  the  singer  likened  his  love  to  the  urpilla-ckay, 
the  turtle  dove.  Allansford  shouted  a  remonstrance,  and  the 
sound  ceased.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  glowing  tip  of  his 
cigar  as  he  resumed. 

'  For  the  next  two  days,  I  was  in  the  deuce  of  a  stew ;  for, 
though  I  lay  low,  side  winds  brought  me  disquieting  rmnouis. 

'  If  anything  went  wrong,  of  course  all  the  blame  of  the  mis- 
understanding would  fall  on  my  shoulders.  I  should  certainly  be 
reprimanded,  and  possibly  recalled — if  I  lived  long  enough ;  and 
as  I'm  getting  on  towards  the  end  of  my  time  out  here  I  wished 
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to  avoid  that.  The  bit  of  marahland  that  Kopsel  had  pitched 
npoo  was  a  Xo  Mao's  Land,  which  made  this  blessed  little 
Stfdblic  twice  as  sore  it  was  theirs.  lo  the  ordinary  course  of 
ewitB  I  could  h&ve  arranged  the  whole  bnsiness  exhaiistively  over 
■  vhisJrf  and  soda ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  different,  because  the 
GoTHnment  were  working  for  a  row,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
withont  one. 

'  Then  I  didn't  know  where  it  would  stop ;  for  once  a  South 
Bepublic  gets  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  there's  no 
njiog  where  it  vill  see  fit  to  pull  up  short  of  Judgment  Day. 
There  were  some  scores  of  English  residents  scattered  about,  some 
vith  wives  and  children,  and  I  knew  &om  experience  that  the 
fint  word  of  war  would  bring  all  the  cross-breeds  about  tlieir 
can. 

'  On  the  aftemooD  of  the  third  day  I  got  into  something  clean, 
wtied  down  my  son  hat,  and  rode  round  to  interview  Dom 
Wgod. 

'I  was  told  he  was  with  the  ladles,  and  he  left  me  to  cool  my 
Ws  in  the  ante-room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'  When  he  did  come  along,  it  was  with  that  stilted  hypocritical 
gut  he  always  adopted  when  bound  on  arriving  too  late  to  exercise 
cIoQency  at  as  execution. 

'I  greeted  him  as  usual,  and  he  began  off-hand  about  the 
"ggi^ssiye  spirit  manifested  by  certain  foreign  powers.  The 
ne^blic,  be  assared  me,  would  not  sufTer  foreign  aggression. 
They  might  be  but  a  small  and  feeble  state,  yet  for  all  that  they 
^Mld  on  no  account  forego  their  natural  rights.  No  nation, 
•xwerer  great,  should  encroach  upon  these  rights,  and  he  felt  it 
■^  be  hia  duty  to  his  country  to  adopt  a  firm  attitude. 

'  Patriotism  in  a  South  American  President  invariably  means 
(luschief,  I  knew  he  was  just  going  to  name  names,  so  I  dropped 
'  liint  about  the  Destroyer. 

' "  She  has  not  come  yet,"  he  observed  pointedly. 

' "  I  expect  her  to-day,"  I  replied,  vrith  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 
"  From  the  Terrace  we  can  no  doubt  see  her  in  the  offing." 

'A  livid  hue  crept  up  into  Dom  Miguel's  big  blue  cheeks. 

'*'  Let  us  see,"  he  said  coldly,  and  preceded  me  to  the  Terrace. 

'  Vou  can  bet  I  hoped  Scanderson  would  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
"  I  walked  out  after  the  President. 

'Yon  know  what  the  Pacific  is  like  on  such  a  day — as  if  the 
light  of  the  universe  were  focusaed  to  make  the  glare.     Not  a 
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sbadow  suyvhere  on  the  blinding  bine  of  sea  and  sky,  the  glitter 
folds  round  you  till  you  feel  that  if  you  flung  out  your  fist  you'd 
shiver  the  world  like  a  mirror  into  splinters  of  glaea  at  your  feet. 

'  I  could  Bee  nothing  at  first  for  the  dazzle.    Then  on  the  far 
edge  of  the  sky  I  perceived  a  trail  of  smoke.    Presently  tlie 
Destroyer  crawled  op  out  of  the  horizon  like  a  black  slug  on  the 
oUy  roll  of  the  water. 
•    '  I  pointed  to  her  without  a  word, 

'  Dom  Miguel  just  tamed  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

'  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  fortunate  1 " 

'  I  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

'  "  England  has  ever  shown  herself  the  friend  and  chsmpioii  of 
the  oppressed,"  he  continued  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  "  As  I  was 
saying  before  we  came  oat,  I  wish  to  consult  you  about  the 
aggressive  spirit  lately  manifested  by  Germany  in  this  state.     I 

find  that  a  man  named  Kopsel "     But  I  needn't  tell  you  any 

more.  We  had  a  friendly  drink  together,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  the  war." 

'  Then  Scanderson  was  successful  ? '  I  queried. 

'  He  was.     Unwritten  history,  you  know.' 

'  And  wbere's  Scanderson  ? '  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  while  we  listened  in  the  dark' 
ness  t«  the  thunder  of  the  eurf  along  the  bay. 
'  Nerer  th«  lotos  closes,  nerer  the  wildfowl  wake, 
Bat  a  eoqI  goes  forth  od  the  eftat  wind  that  died  for  England's  aake,' 

he  quoted,  '  Who  wrote  that  ? — There  are  qualities  planted  deep 
down  in  us  which  come  to  the  euriace  and  flourish  best  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  world.' 

I  waited  for  him  to  finish. 

*  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  fortune  of  war,'  he  resumed  at 
length,  '  but  later  I  found  that  Scanderson  had  put  out  to  sea 
with  four  men  at  tha  pumps.  The  Bird  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  penny 
ferry,  let  alone  meeting  the  FaciBc  swell.  She  went  down  with 
all  hands  oflT  Caraguez.' 

E.  AND  H,  HEBON. 
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The  wanderiDg  Bportsmen  of  the  vorld  are  most  of  them  men 
from  the  North,  and  though,  io  parsnit  of  game,  they  not  only 
will  penetrate,  bat  have  penetrated,  to  every  comer  of  the 
globe  where  it  existe,  it  is  still  true  that  the  climate  they  prefer 
is  the  climate  most  like  their  own.  This  Canada  offers  tiiem,  as 
Tell  ae  great  game  in  BofBcient  abundance  to  satisfy  any  one  bot 
a  batcher  or  a  meat  hunter.    To  these  Canada  extends  no  invitation. 

As  a  colony  which  woold  emulate  the  mother  countiy  in  all 
that  makes  for  true  manhood,  the  Dominion  welcomes,  as  she  has 
always  welcomed,  the  men  who  care  to  pit  their  cunning,  their 
coarse,  and  their  endurance  against  those  of  the  wild  denizens 
of  her  mooatains  and  forests,  and  she  gives  them  a  &ir  field  and 
no  &VOIIT,  The  sportsman  in  Canada  must  do  his  own  work  unless 
he  bays  hia  '  heads.'  He  cannot  hire  beaters  by  the  hundred  as  he 
can  in  India  or  in  A&ica, 

In  places  where  the  best  of  the  great  game  is  to  be  foand,  no 
money  could  secure  beaters  for  a  drive  on  a  large  scale.  The 
dollars  may  be  abundant,  bat  the  population  is  sure  to  be  sparse. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Canada  there  are  no  fevers,  no  sun- 
strokes, no  deadly  reptiles  except  the  honest  old  rattlesnake,  who, 
like  a  gentleman,  always  gives  yoa  warning  before  he  strikes,  and 
is  not,  after  all,  half  as  deadly  as  the  mamba,  or  the  cobra,  or  any 
(rf  those  small  lithe  abominations  with  which  tropical  jungles 
teem. 

In  onr  coldest  weather  there  is  generally  a  bright  sun  to  cheer 
yon ;  in  our  wettest  west  coast  valleys  the  salt  sea  breeze  has  in  it 
none  of  that  bitterness  which  shrivels  up  the  Londoner's  liver  in 
May,  and  after  our  hardest  day's  work  unbroken  slumber  brings 
fresh  strength  for  morning. 

I  have  shot  in  many  lands  since  I  was  boy,  in  some  of  which 
perhaps  game  was  more  plentifal  than  it  is  in  Canada  to-day,  but 
I  say  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  no  climate  on  earth  known  to 
me  80  intoxicatingly  delicious  as  that  of  the  uplands  of  Canada 
snd  the  States  when  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  woods  hang 
like  drops  of  amber  against  a  blue  sky ;  when  the  wapiti  haa 
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finished  bumishing  his  weapons,  and  the  bears  have  grown  fat  on 
the  berry  harvest. 

And  the  game  is  worthy  of  the  hunting  ground.  Practically, 
in  writing  of  the  great  game  of  the  Dominion  we  are  writing  of 
the  great  game  of  North  America,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  of  the  l&rger  mammals  which  exist  in  the  States,  and  do  not 
occur  in  any  of  onr  own  provinces. 

In  BriUsh  Columbia  alone,  that  beautiful  province  which  I 
know  best,  can  be  found  almost  all  the  principal  beasts  of  the 
chase  known  upon  this  continent,  just  as  in  that  province  you  can 
find  almost  any  temperate  climate  you  choose,  fi:om  the  moist 
warm  summer  of  Devon  to  the  dry  bracing  winter  of  Manitoba. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  too  commonly  made  by  new-comers  to 
think  that  you  can  find  any  place  in  the  Dominion  where  in  one 
short  antnmn  hunt  you  can  kill  specimens  of  every  variety  of 
North  American  game.  Each  beast  has  its  natural  habitat,  and  is 
seldom  found  out  of  it.  Some,  like  the  antelope,  love  the  limit- 
less, treeless  plains  of  Assineboia,  where,  in  the  gulches  which 
split  up  the  country,  you  may  also  bag  whit*  and  black-tailed  deer, 
and  possibly  (once  in  a  lifetime)  a  grizzly ;  others,  like  the  moose, 
love  the  deep  sombre  woods  which  grow  densely  round  that  long 
line  of  lakes  running  through  the  continent  from  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  to  Mattawa,  and  with  these,  or  near  them,  yon  may  meet 
caribou  either  in  Cassiar  or  on  the  Atlantic ;  others,  like  the 
wapiti,  love  the  cotton-vood  brakes  and  higher  altitudes  of  Montana 
and  Colorado,  but  may  be  found,  nevertheless,  almost  at  the  sea^ 
level  in  the  densely  timbered  island  of  Vanconver,  about  the 
Riding  Mountains  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnipeg ;  whilst  on 
the  tops  of  the  bald  mountains  are  the  grandest  beasts  of  all,  the 
big  horns ;  and  on  the  precipitous  slopes  below  these  that  quaint 
old-world  beast,  with  a  hump  on  his  back,  fringed  drawers  on  his 
legs,  and  confiding  stupidity  in  his  eye — the  Kocky  Mounttun 
goat. 

I  am  afiaid  almost  to  say  where  the  grizzly  may  be  found, 
because  no  one  seems  really  certain  as  yet  what  a  '  genu-wine 
grizzly '  is.  Of  course  I  know  that  a  score  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
possibly  never  shot  a  bear,  will  be  ready  to  tell  me  all  about  them 
ofi'-hand,  but  having  studied  these  beasts  for  over  twenty  years,  I 
am  ready  to  confess  to  some  uncertainty  about  the  exact  definition 
of  a  grizzly.  '  He  is  a  bra,  a  tarnation  great  bar,  yon  bet ;  as  big 
as  one  of  Brown's  steers,'  is  about  the  local  definition.     Experts 
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ay  that  be  should  have  a  broad  head,  and  short  compared  to  his 
bUck  coosins,  white  claws  aod  straight,  a  lift  at  the  shoulder,  and 
a  temper  like  that  of  an  Irish-American  editor  when  he  is  writing 
abont  Eogland.  Lockiljr  he  is  not  often  a  black  bear,  though  if 
you  credit,  as  I  do  implicitl;,  the  statement  of  that  good  sportsman, 
the  Ber.  W.  S.  Bainsford,  he  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  been  that. 
This  geutJeman  mentions  that  he  has  seen  '  ordinary  black  bears 
with  year-old  grizzly  cabs  shaped  differently  from  the  mother, 
nnmififakably  owing  both  their  shape  and  colour  to  the  parentage 
of  the  male  grizzly,'  whilst  the  last  grizzly  which  I  hunted  looked 
ftt  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  as  nearly  black  as  anything 
short  of  a  burnt  log  can  look.  If,  however,  the  'old-timers'  are 
right,  the  only  '  real  genn-wine  grizzlies '  are  to  be  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  so,  they  are  the  only  big  beasts  of  the  chase  which 
are  found  in  the  States  and  not  in  the  Dominion ;  and  even  here  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  anything  more  like  a  grizzly  than 
the  beast  which  used  to  attract  the  attention  of  Canadian  Pacific 
itailway  passengers  at  Medicine  Hat  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
That  at  any  rate  was  a  Canadian  bear,  and  there  are  many  such  to 
be  found  in  the  Selkirks,  in  the  Kootenays,  in  Cassiar,  and  else- 
where in  British  Columbia,  At  any  rate,  no  one  will  be  found  to 
deny  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  bears  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  Canada,  whether  any  of  them  be  true  grizzlies  or  not. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  F.G.S.,  in  his  '  Mammalia  of  Canada,'  divides 
OUT  bears  into  four  species — grizzly,  barren  ground,  bUck,  end 
polar  bears  ;  but  a  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  recently  as 
to  whether  the  so-called  grizzly  of  the  district  about  the  Fraser 
should  be  put  in  a  class  by  himself,  whilst  a  new  bear  altogether 
has  been  recently  reported  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  to  be  known  as 
the  blue  bear,  or  Uraua  Emmonsii. 

Bonghly  speaking,  as  a  hunter  and  not  as  a  naturalist,  the  big 
grey-brown  bear  is  found  in  Canada  principally  in  or  west  of  the 
Rockies,  although  in  earlier  days,  when  buffalo  were  plentifiU,  he 
used  to  frequent  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan.  In  Eastern 
Caoada  the  black  bear  alone  is  found,  and,  oddly  enough,  upon 
Vanconver's  Island  the  same  rule  holds,  although  just  across  the 
Btraits  there  are  plenty  of  grey  bears. 

In  writing  a  short  article  of  this  kind  upon  a  very  vide  subject, 
it  ia  hardly  possible  to  go  very  carefully  into  matters  of  detail ; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  did  so,  I  should  but  repeat  what  I  have  written 
ebewhere  and  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  alter;  but,  speaking 
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generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  beginning  apon  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  hunter  iriJl  first  fall  in  with  caribott  and  black  bear  ;  as  he 
goee  west  he  will  find  moose  in  some  almndance  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  province  of  Qaebeo,  about  the  headwatera  of  the 
Mattawa  river  and  roond  the  greet  lakes,  tc^ether  with  a  certain 
number  of  black  bear  and  white-tailed  deer ;  that  about  Winnipeg 
be  will,  if  he  goes  far  enough  from  civilisation,  find  wapiti  and 
moose  ID  closer  proximity  to  each  other  than  is  usual  with  tfaem  ; 
that  in  Assineboia  he  will  find  the  antel<^  very  plentifal,  and 
both  white  and  black-tailed  deei  in  fair  Dumbera  ;  that  as  soon  as 
he  touches  the  Rockies  he  will  get  into  sheep  country  (some  of  the 
best  heeds  ever  obtained  having  been  brought  into  Morley  to  the 
east  of  the  divide) ;  and  that  when  he  reaches  British  Columbia, 
if  it  is  sport  he  is  seeking,  he  will  find  enough  of  all  kinds  of  game 
to  induce  him  to  stay. 

There  may  be,  and  very  likely  ia,  better  moose  hunting  in 
Eastern  Canada  than  any  we  have  in  British  Columbia,  although 
the  men  who  spend  their  winters  on  the  Liard,  at  Dease  Lake 
and  in  similar  districts,  kill  lai^  bags  and  secure  some  exceedingly 
good  heads ;  there  is  undoubtedly  fine  shooting  for  those  who 
know  how  to  find  it  in  the  district  tributary  to  Winnipeg,  but 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  don't  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend British  Columbia  as  the  best  province  for  all-rouud  big 
game  shooting  in  the  Dominion,  I  say  &i^  game  advisedly, 
because  though  to  a  stranger  to  the  north-west  our  duck  shoot- 
ing may  seem  good,  it  is  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  cora- 
pajed  to  the  duck  shooting  farther  east. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  article  I  shall,  then,  speak  of 
British  Columbian  sport  as  more  or  less  typical  of  Canadian  nport 
generally ;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  one  part 
of  even  our  favoured  province  in  which  you  can  shoot  every 
variety  of  North  American  game,  nor  any  locality  in  which  tire 
game  beasts  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  fairly 'jostling' one  another, 
or  BO  tame  as  to  wait  for  a  gentleman  in  hobnailed  boots  whistling 
a  musio-hall  tune  as  he  walks  down  wind  to  them. 

But  if  a  keen,  good  sportsman  came  out  here  for  a  year,  be 
might  spend  every  month  of  it  in  sport ;  he  might  hunt  bear  in 
early  spring,  until  their  coats  began  to  deteriorate  in  June ;  he 
might  then  leam  what  it  means  to  catch  more  fish  than  you  want 
to,  in  the  Kootenay  or  Columbia;  in  August  he  might  start  fw 
the  moose  and  caribou  grounds  beyond  Dease  Lake,  taking  a  shot 
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it  the  big  Ur»u8  Bidiardaomi  on  the  way,  and  if  oat  firom  the 
■crth  in  time  he  might  catch  the  sheep  low  down  on  the  Fmaer 
(oot  snch  good  sport  as  when  the;  are  on  the  tape)  and  the  mule 
den  swarming  on  their  winter  ranges.  After  Christmas  he  would 
hn  to  amuse  himself  with  ducks  and  geeae,  a  panther  hmit  on 
tlw  iskod  (one  of  these  beasts  was  killed  almost  in  barracks  last 
week,  April  26,  by  a  sergeant  of  the  fioyal  Marine  Artillery),  or 
vith  the  spring  salmon  uid  steelheads  np  at  Cowitchan. 

Let  him  oome  when  the  snow  is  crawling  back  np  the  monn- 
litns  and  the  proepectors  are  following  it  to  the  places  where  the 
gold  oones  from ;  when  the  fields  roond  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
we  white  with  the  great  erythronium,  and  the  lower  ridges  in 
KflcAenay  golden  with  its  yellow  kinsman ;  when  the  swamps  are 
beayy  with  the  musk  of  the  skunk  cabbage  and  the  bears  are  just 
lNf;tnning  to  think  that  it  is  time  to  get  about  again.  If  he  is  a 
trifle  too  early  he  can  run  up  to  the  Cowitchan  river  and  tiy  his 
Bwitle  amongst  the  big  steelheads  (a  kind  of  trout  nmniog  up  to 
tvdve  poTmds)  and  the  sea  trout,  and  harden  himself  a  little 
vUlst  he  listens  to  the  scream  of  his  red  by  that  beantiful  river. 
In  May  he  should  be  away  in  the  mountains  with  tvjo  Indians, 
if  he  is  new  to  the  country,  or  one  if  he  is  used  to  finding  his  own 
*iy  about  in  the  woods.  That  is  the  perfection  of  wild  life.  In 
May  everything  is  firesh,  everything  lovely,  and  the  bears'  coats  in 
[ffime  condition.  With  a  small  string  of  ponies  (wonderful  beasts, 
voTth  studying),  to  carry  the  blankets  and  pots  and  pans,  the 
f^oai  and  bacon,  you  jc^  along  a  trail  nntil  the  last  town  is  well 
Wiind  you.  On  the  second  day  you  begin  to  climb.  On  the 
third  you  find  yourself  in  a  land  where  the  big  anemones  are 
raming  into  bloom,  and  where  down  in  the  stream  bed  the  scented 
ImdH  of  the  balsam  are  joat  opening.  Here  you  probably  find  the 
fint  bear  tracks.  If  you  don't,  yon  will  find  them  in  the  snow 
near  some  patch  of  young  mountain  grass.  Watch  these  places 
*t  dawn  and  at  dusk,  and  when  the  restless  little  chick-a-dee  is 
calling,  just  about  dawn,  you  will  probably  some  day  see  a  great 
^fta  slouch  out  of  the  heavier  shadow  of  the  pine  forest  and  come 
lurching  toward  you.  It  will  be  wonderful  if  it  does  not  look  the 
biggest  bear  you  ever  saw.  A  bear  is  '  big '  when  seen  alone  and 
out  of  doors,  and  loses  nothing  in  size  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
light. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  kill  yon  have  done  something  to 

be  [ffoud  of,  for  though  he  does  not  often  chaise  the  grizzly  is  not 
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a  beast  to  be  played  vitb,  and  tbere  is  always  jast  a  chance  that 
upon  that  ruinoos  stone  slide  yon  may  have  to  fight  for  all  Uiat 
you  have  to  lose,  and  win,  if  you  do  win,  by  your  unaided  exertions. 

That  is  the  true  charm  of  sport  out  west.  To  be  '  any  good ' 
yon  most  be  a  man,  not  a  member  of  society ;  a  creature  which 
can  fend  for  itself  and  exist  in  apitt  of  its  environments,  not  a  being 
propped  np  by  its  Borroundings,  unable  to  change  its  position  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  hansom,  or  feed  itself  unless  some  one  else  will  light 
a  fii«  and  cook  its  food.  Of  course,  to  enjoy  such  a  life  yon  must 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  marksman.  If  the  shot  is  all  jou 
care  for,  take  my  advice  and  go  elsewhere.  Rabbit-ahootisg  is 
better  fun  than  bear-hunting.  The  shots  come  oftener,  are  more 
varied,  more  '  sptHting,'  and  more  difficult.  In  bear-shooting  you 
may  not  get  one  shot  a  week,  but  then,  to  be  happy  in  the  moun- 
tains, you  must  have  an  eye  for  nature,  be  keen  to  know  the 
meaning  of  every  call  in  the  tree-tops,  of  every  track  io  the  snow, 
of  every  plunge  in  the  stream ;  content  if  each  day  shows  you 
some  new  wonder  of  flower  or  bird,  or  teaches  you  one  more  secret 
of  the  great  silent  life  of  the  woods. 

Some  of  US  could  sit  for  a  day  watching  a  slide,  and  never 
weary  though  the  bears  only  came  at  dask,  or  never  came  at  all ; 
but  this  is  not  given  to  everyone,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  not 
given  had  better  let  bear-sbooting  alone,  for,  like  fishing,  it  needs 
lots  of  patience,  a  knowledge  of  the  beast's  habits,  and  feet  as 
silent  as  the  old  bear's  own. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  inclined  to,  you  can  hunt  bear  all  through 
the  summer.  Like  the  geese,  bears  have  no  close  time,  but  after 
the  earlier  days  of  June  their  coats  become  mangy,  and  naked 
as  the  outside  of  a  portmanteau,  bo  that  though  they  are  easy 
enough  to  find  then,  wandering  about  on  the  bars  of  rivers  and 
feeding  in  the  berry-patches,  it  ie  a  pity  to  kill  them.  In'stead,  it 
would  be  better  to  go  with  Mr.  Emin  as  a  friend  to  the  Columbia, 
or  Kootenay,  or  Nimpkish  River,  and  just  for  once  leom  what  it 
means  to  catch  more  fish  than  you  want  to,  and  watch  him 
fishing.  We  have  all  of  us  known  what  it  means  to  fish  like  the 
Apostles,  to  toil  all  day  and  take  nothing,  but  here  yon  may  try 
the  other  extreme,  may  take  off  all  except  your  tail  fly  to  avoid 
having  to  play  two  fish  at  once,  and  being  a  merciful  man,  may 
shut  in  a  pool  with  a  rough  dam  to  hold  your  fish,  in  order  that 
when  your  sport  is  over  you  may  be  able  to  let  all  your  captives 
go,  except  the  half-doaen  chosen  for  the  filing-pan.  This  may 
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amnd  like  Yankee  exaggeration.  On  the  Kooteaay  River  in 
August  sach  fishing  is  not  exceptional,  and  on  the  Nimpkish,  in 
VncoDTer  Island,  I  have  myself,  with  three  rods  to  help  me, 
killed  veil  over  500  fish,  aver^ng  1^  lb.,  in  three  short  days. 
A  ootain  gallant  Knglish  admiral,  if  his  eye  falls  on  these  lines, 
TiU  witness  if  I  lie.  Bat  then  we  had  a  flagship  to  feed  with  fish. 
it  a  rule,  the  pity  of  it  is  that  yon  have  to  stop  fishing  becaase 
m  can  do  nothing  with  your  catch. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  a  visit  to  the  capital  will  not  come 
amiBs,  There  may  he  letters  awaiting  yon,  and,  at  any  rate,  yon 
probably  want  some  few  things  for  yom'  '  fall '  hunt.  Possibly 
yn  may  be  longing  for  a  whisky  and  soda,  or  wondering  whether 
tlwe  are  no  other  beauties  in  the  world  besides  the  beaaties  of 
ixtiire.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are,  at  Victoria  and 
elsewhere  on  the  coast,  btit  my  advice  is  not  to  waste  too  mneh 
tiae  in  their  etody,  for  nowadays  the  man  who  wants  sport 
mnt  go  far  to  get  it,  and  '  packing  in '  is  slow  work. 

My  own  chief  difficulty  when  the  season  begins  is  not  to 
dende  where  I  can  find  game,  but  to  make  up  my  mind  to  which 
of  many  places  I  will  go.  Wen  I  a  man  without  ties,  as  so  many 
■re,  I  should  find  the  decision  even  harder  to  arrive  at,  because 
tl»  wider  you  can  stray  the  greater  your  opportunities  become. 
Pw  the  ambitious  there  are  the  lauds  of  the  yellow-knives  and 
mtisk  oxen  in  the  &r  north,  the  white  sheep  at  the  head  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  as  yet  barely  known  to  science,  the  great  bears  of  Kamt- 
eltttka,  the  new  blue  bear,  Urezia  Emmonsii,  of  Mount  St.  Eliaa, 
■nd  Qiose  thirteen-foot  skins  (bears)  which  we  have  beard  of  in 
Alwka. 

For  the  less  ambitious,  or  less  free,  there  Is  still  an  enormous 
eboioe  of  shooting-grounds  in  Canada.  Even  in  British  Columbia 
70Q  nay  well  hesitate  between  a  big  bear  hunt  in  one  of  the  inlets 
np  the  coast,  Cook's,  or  Bute,  or  Loughboro* ;  a  caribou  hunt  in 
theVemon  district  or  West  Kootenay;  a  sheep  hunt  on  some 
glorious  upland  range  in  the  interior,  or  a  wearisome  heart- 
■^ttkiDg  blunder  after  wapiti  on  the  island. 

Of  course,  the  finest  trophies  are  the  hardest  to  win.  The  one 
or  two  men  who  disappear  for  many  months  or  years  through  one 
nf  the  gateways  to  the  Arctic  slope  kill  their  dozens  of  moose  and 
twibou,  but  they  pay  for  their  sport  by  living  like  wolves  through 
the  winter.  It  is  not  all  fun  in  the  far  north.  The  last  man  who 
'came  in'  went  on  snow-shoes  a  little  jaunt  of  2,000  miles  last 
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wint«r,  to  pase  the  time  and  keep  vann  between  the  hunting 

Beason  and  the  time  to  '  come  ont.' 

Again,  if  you  hunt  grizzlies  in  Alaska  yon  most  be  prepared 

to  endure  all  the  miserieB  of  wet  camps  and  rongh  river  naviga- 

,tion  in  cauoee,  to  hunt  at  dark  and  dawn,  and  keep  still  all  day  ; 

.and  if  yon  hunt  vapiti  on  the  island  yoa  most  expect  to  work 
hard  in  a  densely  timbered  district  for  a  snapshot  or  two  at  the 
finest  stag  on  earth,  ^lien  yon  have  packed  yoor  grab  in  and 
yonr  horns  ont  yon  will  have  earned  them. 

Having  killed  both  wapiti  and  grizzly,  I  confess  that  when 
September  comes  my  own  heart  longs  for  the  great  yellow  uplands, 
where  every  breath  is  fall  of  new  life,  where  every  flower  is  vivid 
as  flame,  where  there  is  no  crawling  throngh  bosh,  or  pettiest 
Bqaattiog  in  marshes,  bot  where  yoa  see  yoar  beast  from  a&r  and 
stalk  him. 

Sheep,  thank  Providence,  are  still  fairly  plentifol  in  British 
Columbia,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  them,  as  are  their 
neighbours,  the  goats,  whilst  the  handsome  mule  deer  are  fabn- 
lonsly  numerous  in  some  districts,  a  fact  which  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  qaotation  from  a  local  paper  published 
in  British  Columbia  last  year.  '  A  Mr.  Inglee,  of  White  I^ke, 
toll  me  that  in  1891  a  certain  doctor  stayed  vrith  him  for  thirty 
or  forty  days,  in  which  time  he  ktlted  over  200  deer  which  be  left 
to  rot,  not  even  taking  their  heads.'  '  The  Province,'  July  6, 1895, 
then  comments  fairly  on  this  aport»man.  Let  as  assume  that 
our  visitor  is  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  that  September  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  hills.  Possibly  we  may  go  into  the  same  range  in 
which  we  hunted  in  the  spring  and  with  the  same  guide.  It  will 
be  pleasanter  if  we  do,  especially  if  we  happen  to  be  of  the  class 
of  sportsmen  which  makes  friends  even  with  a  Si  wash,  and  therefore 
gets  rather  more  out  of  Mm  than  Mr.  Millionaire's  extra  dollar  a 
day  can  buy.  But  if  we  are  going  into  the  same  range  we  are 
going  higher ;  we  are  going  '  Si-yah '  end  '  away  back '  where  the 
purple  crawling  folds  of  the  hills  have  still  a  few  pockets  of  nn- 
melted  snow  in  them.     Here  when  we  reach  onr  first  permanent 

.  camp  we  shall  find  the  mountain  carpeted  with  golden  grass,  with 
cup-like  hollows  here  and  there,  and  here  and'  there  damp  spots 
where,  thanks  to  the  trickle  from  a  snow  patch,  the  grass  is  still 
lash  and  green,  and  the  fiety  orange  of  the  'painted  cup'  still 
vivid.  By  day  this  beautiAil  laud  is  absolutely  perfect;  the 
elastic  moss  tempts  you,  and  makes  walking  a  deh'ght  instead  of 
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i  Teariness ;  the  little  breeze,  the  rarefied  atmosphere  and  the 
gl&nciiig  gunlight  fill  70U  with  high  Bpirits ;  the  moving  forma 
wen  on  ereiy  skyline  keep  ;oa  interested,  but  with  the  daylight 
the  charm  changes.  Twas  merry  in  the  good  green  wood  or  on 
the  moontun  in  the  morning,  hat  when  the  snn  has  gone  down  a 
wM  wind  begins  to  rave,  the  little  twisted  trees  shudder  and  lean 
together  tar  protection,  the  chill  of  the  snow  which  is  melting 
UuDogh  the  moss  makes  itself  felt,  and  in  the  gloom  there  are 
other  things  abont  besides  the  bomidng  deer  and  the  gallant 
sheep. 

With  lock  and  patience,  a  man  should  in  his  two  months' 
'  shoot '  kill  as  many  Dur-sized  rams  as  he  has  any  right  to ; 
enoogh  good  specimens  of  mole  deer  to  satisfy  him,  and  perhaps 
B  bear  or  two,  or  a  black  wolf,  or  wolverine  or  some  other  onlooked- 
for  odds  and  ends.  If  he  wants  to,  and  will  climb  high  oioagh, 
he  cannot  (in  British  Colombia)  help  getting  a  few  goats. 

Is  this  good  enough?  To  me,  as  I  remember  the  crisp 
mwnings,  the  solemn  gloom  of  dusk,  the  gleam  of  great  camp 
fires,  the  es^er  way  in  which  one's  liml»  used  to  stretch  over  the 
hillside  as  if  no  work  could  satisfy  them  until  they  sank,  warm 
«ith  a  pleasant  weariness,  on  the  sweet-scented  bed  of  hemlock 
boughs ;  to  me,  with  the  song  of  the  night  wind,  and  the  voioe  of 
the  mountains  calling  to  me  that  in  two  more  days  it  will  be 
May,  there  is  no  doabt  as  to  the  answer. 

Clive  Philupps-Woliet. 
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November  ^nd. — There  tss  a  carioas  demonstiation  in  the 
brmyeid  this  moming,  snggeeting  to  the  philosophic  mind  that 
men  are  but  chickens  of  a  larger  growth ;  at  least  proving  that 
the  commonwealth  of  fowls  contains  an  element  which  we  in  onr 
vanity  pe  apt  to  conBider  especially   human,  for   kvman    and 
humane  are  the  same  word.     Two  cocks  were  taking   steps  to 
settle  a  die^at«  in  the  fearless  old  &shion  with  beak  and  epor ;  all 
the  prelimhiaries  of  the  dnel  had  been  gone  throagh  ptmctiliooBly 
and  the  principals  were  about  to  engage,  when  a  bevy  of  &ir 
gninea-hens,  some  twenty  in  nomber,  rushed  again  and  ^ain 
between  the  combatants  and  at  last  sncceeded  in  frustrating  their 
purpose.     The  manners  of  gninea-fowl  repay  attention ;  at  the 
first  binsh  they  appear  foolish  birds — indeed,  as  witless  as  a 
goinea-hen  is  one  of  our  femily  proverbs — but  this  is  a  vulgar 
error ;  and  perhaps  some  day  I  may  collect  into  a  letter  to  the  press 
some  ana  npon  the  subject  to  which  the  tonching  stoiy  of  the 
dove's  laying  one  immortelle  on  the  bosom  of  his  dead  mate  will 
be  as  moonlight  onto  snnlight.    Here  I  note  that  they  are  the 
Quakeresses  of  their  society.     Observe  their  dress,  how  low  in  tone 
— the  familiar  slate-colour — but  how  rich  in  substance.    Observe 
how  they  segregate  themselves  from  the  other  barn-door  fowls, 
and  prefer  to  roost  in  a  tree,  from  which  in  winter  they  sometimes 
fall  down  frozen,  rather  than  sleep  in  a  Gothic  building  with  their 
fellow  Christians.     I  have  mentioned  above  a  remarkable  instance 
of  thear  distaste  for  bloodshed ;  they  cany  this  so  iar  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difSonlty  to  catch  and  kill  them.    In  one  point 
only  would  they  have  displeased  Geoi^e  Fox :  they  are  extremely 
loquacious,  but  then  so  is  the  new  school  of '  Friends.' 

7tk. — I  journeyed  to  Beading  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the 
bookshops,  for  since  Mr.  Saintsbury  went  north  to  profess  in 
Edinbui^fa,  there  is  a  little  more  chance  of  picking  up  there 
some  unconsidered  trifles.  But  in  Broad  Street  I  encountered  the 
High  Sheriffs  coach  taking  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  Assize 
Court,  and  not  having  yet  seen  Lord  Russell  on  the  bench  I  joined 
the  Hogarthian  crowd  and  followed  him  in.  Two  or  three  things 
struck  me;  first,  and  most  conspicuously,  the  utter  boredom 
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of  the  poor  High  SherifiF,  wlio  has  to  sit  next  the  judge  in  a 
tight  miiform,  and  look  wiser  than  he  feels  ;  secondly,  the  good 
natnre  of  the  police,  who  handle  the  prisoners  as  if  they  loved 
ihon ;  then  the  half-stapid  look  of  the  prisoners,  as  if  they  had 
cone  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  great  light,  and  the  villainous  look  they 
hiTG,  dae  to  the  want  of  linen  round  the  throat ;  hnt  what  struck 
me  meet  was  the  very  evident  effort  made  by  the  judge  to  say 
BRnething  that  might  impress  each  offender  who  came  before  him. 
inth  counsel  he  was  a  good  deal  lees  patient,  taking  them  in  snuff 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  cases  were  disgusting,  and  I  did 
not  nt  long,  hut  turned  into  the  Biscuit  Factory  to  see  my 
bvoorite  sight,  the  making  of  cracknels.  It  is  the  very  type  of 
ML  Fint  the  poor  flakes  of  souls  are  thrown  into  the  boiling 
wres  of  Pyripblegethon  and  disappear ;  presently  they  rise  to 
the  sorbce,  and  are  skimmed  out  and  dashed  into  the  biting 
Ijmph  of  Cocytus — 

'  And  feel  the  Utter  dunga 

Of  flerce  extremRs,  extremeB  bj  dmsge  more  fierce.' 

Since  fint  I  saw  the  sight^and  I  never  go  to  Reading  without 
seeing  it,  if  it  is  to  be  seen — I  cannot  eat  a  cracknel,  and  they  are 
my  bvomite  biscuits,  without  calling  to  mind  those  mediceval 
pctnies  in  which  lost  souls  are  being  crushed  between  the  jaws  of 
a  monster  I  will  not  name.  It  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable 
reminiscence.  The  Reading  shopkeepers  are  an  amiable  set  of 
men  who  display  their  wares  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
niore  common  among  vendors  of  curiosities,  taking  an  interest  in 
the  things  it  woold  seem  for  their  own  sake ;  though  the  curioaity- 
nwngers  sometimes  carry  their  indifference  to  cnstom  a  little  far. 
For  instance,  old  A.  showed  me  an  enamelled  snnff-boi  given  hj 
Napoleon  to  one  of  his  generals,  and  all  I  could  get  ont  of  him 
■hoat  it  was, '  Ah !  I  have  re^ed  a  price  for  that ; '  what  price  I 
couldn't  bring  him  to  say.  Perhaps  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
nth  my  banker,  and  knew  it  could  not  concern  me  in  any  prac- 
tical sense.  The  jeweller,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  I  had  to 
go  ahoat  some  repairs,  brought  out  a  magnificent  peridot  with 
the  remark,  '  For  this  I  am  only  asking  800  guineas.'  '  Ah  ! '  I 
>ud,  ■  really,  is  that  all  ? '  I  suspect  this  engaging  habit  of  taking 
a  ctigtomer*8  wealth  for  granted  arises  from  their  experience  that 
'napntation '  is  a  force  in  the  market  no  less  than  in  morals.  People 
ditcover  they  can  afford  things  because  the  dealer  assumes  that 
Tirtne  in  them,     '  Possunt  quia  posse  videntnr.'    How  many  and 
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how  conning  are  the  ezcnses  one  considers  it  neceesaty  to  m&ke 
to  oneself  for  puichases !  Now  tliat  a  thing  is  cheap ;  now  that 
it  is  BO  mach  more  satisfactoiy  to  bny  a  really  good  thing  for  a 
five-poond  note  than  to  be  always  squandering  crowns.  It  ia  the 
price  we  pay  for  keeping  a,  conscience,  that  it  will  still  be  taUdog 
and  most  be  cajoled !  The  oddest  excuse  ever  devised  foe  violent 
bibliomania  is  sorely  this  of  Coleridge's,  which  I  came  upon 
yesterday : — 

'  Xn  case  of  my  speedy  death,  it  wonld  answer  to  boy  a  1002. 
worth  of  carefully  chosen  books,  in  order  to  attract  attention  to 
my  library  and  to  give  accession  to  the  value  of  books  by  their  co- 
existing with  co^pportenants '  (' Anima  Poetie,'  p,  183). 

Alas  !  to  most  of  as  that  thooght  of  speedy  death  is  rather  a 
deterrent.  There  are  a  few  heroes  who  put '  Nunc  mihl,  moz  oUU ' 
on  their  book-plates ;  jost  as  there  are  a  few  philosophical  poets 
like  Lncretius  and  Mr.  Davidson  who  glory  that  all  concooreea  of 
atoms  (and  books  are,  in  a  way,  atoms)  are  but  fortuitoos  and 
will  soon  dissolve ;  but  who,  except  a  philosopher,  would  boy  books 
with  bis  own  auction  catal<^e  before  his  mind's  eye  ?  And  books 
are  such  a  bad  investment,  '  I  was  at  a  sale  the  other  day,'  said 
a  bookseller  to  me, '  it  was  Lord  C.'s,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an 
Italian,  I  conld  hare  bought  at  my  own  price.'  '  Bless  the  Itidian  I ' 
said  I.  I  make  it  a  religions  duty  to  attend  all  the  book  sales 
within  reach,  just  to  help  up  the  price  for  the  sake  of  *  the  fother- 
lesB  children  and  widows,'  but  if  ordinary  book-collectors  were  wise 
they  woold  stipulate  in  their  wills,  as  I  have  done,  that  their  books 
are  not  to  be  sold  by  auction,  bat  valued  by  two  trustworthy 
booksellers  ind^iendently,  and  the  larger  offer  accepted.  The  only 
book  of  any  special  interest  I  found  in  Reading  to-day  was  a 
miscellaneous  volume  of  first  editions  of  Byron's  poems  with  the 
autograph  of  Helen  Shelley ;  and  I  bought  little  else,  though  I 
was  haunted  all  day  by  that  phrase  of  Coleridge's  about  '  co-exist- 
ing with  co-appnrtenants,'  Folios,  quartos,  dumpy  duodecimos, 
seemed  to  be  putting  out  forlorn  hands  to  me  and  entreating  that 
I  should  end  their  exile  and  let  them  co-exist  with  some  co- 
appurtenant  on  my  happy  shelves.  And  here  at  home  I  am 
cimscions,  as  never  before,  of  great  gaps  ;  Jaowiux  vaide  defiendte. 
But  that  way  madness  lies  I  I  suppose  everyone  has  a  grain  of 
malice  in  his  composition  somewhere,  and  if  he  is  a  book-collector 
it  is  apt  to  show  itself  there ;  perhaps  as  harmless  a  vent  as  it  can 
take,     Mr.  Lang  tells  a  moral  tale  of  a  certain  Thomas  Blintwi 
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vbo  niSKvd  a  terrible  pnrgatorj  for  collecting  the  early  amorous 
poetiy  of  Bishops  and  Cabinet  Ministers.  M;  wicked  passion  is 
fcr  pneentMioQ  copies  of  hooka  (not  being  minor  poetry  or  other- 
liw  nmnteresting)  by  living  anthors ;  and  it  has  nenally  been 
not  the  gntitnde  of  men  bat  the  high  price  asked  for  the  anto- 
grspk  that  has  left  me  mourning.  A  catalogue  to-day  advertises 
t  copy  of  '  Modem  Painters,'  with  the  inscription  '  Coventry  K. 
Prtmore,  Esq.,'  -with  the  author's  sincere  regards,  15  Jan.  1856,* 
but  the  price  demanded  is  exorbitant.  I  am  particularly  sorry  to 
lose  it  becanBe  my  secret  cabinet  already  contains  a  presentation 
oopy  of  a  poem  of  Mr.  Patmore's  to  another  living  and  distin 
guiihed  man  of  letters.  Only  once  did  I  ever  mention  sach  a 
porehase  to  the  donor  of  the  book ;  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  my 
lal,  and  not  beiog  a  maker  of  books  I  did  not  miderstand  all  the 
Kncs  involved ;  hxtt  I  received  a  severe  lesson.  I  had  gone  ap  to 
town  for  a  night,  had  found  the  book  in  a  shop,  and  by  a  curious 
dttace  was  dining  with  the  writer,  who  was,  and  ia,  a  great  friend. 
Both  my  Mend  and  his  wife  have  a  remarkable  gift  of  silence,  and 
the  umooncement  of  my  discovery,  made  too  light-heartedly,  was 
nceved  into  a  polar  stillness  that  froze  the  blood.  Both  looked 
at  thm  plates  steadily  while  a  man  conld  count  fifty ;  then  my 
ftioid  said,  *  For  the  time  of  year  we  are  remarkably  free  from 
fc^.'  Of  coarse,  being  after  all  a  man  and  no  worm,  I  was 
obliged  to  recnr  to  my  topic,  bnt  I  have  never  repeated  the 
optriment. 

11th. — A  lady  who  is  said  to  have  wished  to  shatter  the 
British  Empire  in  the  interest  of  the  Armenians  has  had  greatness 
Uunst  npon  her,  somewhat  nnkindly,  by  Lord  SaUsbmy  in  his 
ipcech  at  Guildhall.  Possibly  the  Latins  who  used  the  proverb 
'  Rat  JQstitia  roat  cselnm '  were  no  less  ridiculoosly  bent  on  shat- 
Utatg  the  nniverse.  Many  papers  with  lees  than  Lord  Salisbury's 
humotu-  allow  themselves  something  more  than  his  pleasant^. 
U  they  would  only  admit,  first,  that  afi&irs  at  Constantinople  are 
u  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  secondly  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  oivi- 
^ntion  that  they  should  be  as  they  are,  no  one  coold  grumble  at 
their  going  on  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  man  (or  woman)  in  the 
Areet  to  iralk  into  the  Foreign  Office.  Bnt  they  compose  lead* 
iog  uticles  which  declaim  against  '  humanitarian  sentiment.'  I 
dKnld  be  cnriona  to  hear  the  Stoical  formuls  with  which  the 

editor  of  the would  show  his  superiority  to  '  sentiment,'  if 
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the  victimB  of  the  Sultaa's  rabita  were  his  own  wife  and  children. 
Where  lies  the  stiDg  in  that  word  '  sentimeDt '  ?    In  literature 
the  vice  is  inteUigible  enough ;  a  Eentimental  poet  or  novelist  is 
one  who  coins  the  tears  of  the  public  into  private  drachmas  hy 
exaggerating,  or  at  least  isolating,  some  piece  of  hmnan  misery, 
without  looking  for  any  '  soul  of  goodness '  in  its  evil.     Bat  wlien 
the  question  is  one  of  bare  fact,  how   can   a  person   who    calls 
attention  to  the  fact  and  stigmatises  it  be  censored  as ,'  senti- 
mental '  ?    If  I  apply  for  a  summons  because  I  have  been  more  or 
less  garrotted  in  a  London  fog,  what  sense  would  tliere  be  in  the 
Dtagistrate'e  calling  my  grievance   '  sentimental '  ?     Or   ifr  the 
victim  were  a  friend  or  neighbour,  what  rebuke  would  there  be  in 
his  calling  my  application  <  humanitarian '  ?    In  this  Armenian 
question  we  have  not  to  do  with  any  pettifogging  scruple,  such  as 
has  made  '  the  nonconformist  conscience '  a  by-word  times  and 
again,  nor  with  any  hastily  canght>-up  enthusiasm  of '  the  British 
mobihty,'  the  '  stormy  people  onsad  and  ever  untmo^  which  may 
shift  with  to-morrow's  wind.     The  only  reasonable  ground  for 
calling  the  recent  agitation  '  sentimental '  would  be  the  conviction 
that  the  people  who  make  it  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of 
letting  their  feelings  pass  into  action.     But  of  this  there  ie  no 
sign.     Of  course  to  say  this  is  not  to  admit  that  war  would  be 
justified;  that  is  a  question  for  government ;  a  war  might  very 
possibly  give  us  only  a  halfpennyworth  of  justice  to  an  intolerable 
deal  of  rained  ceiling;  and,  as  Lord  Salisbury  hinU,  it  would 
almost  certainly  mean  wiping  out  the  Armenians. 

One  phrase  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  opens  a  carious  vista. 
'  Our  duty  is  .  ,  ,  to  the  people  who  form  the  armies  of  conti- 
nental Europe.'  Men  of  my  profession,  unlike  the  '  guardians  * 
of  Plato's  Republic,  are  not  usually  philosophers,  and  they  will 
wonder  how  a  casus  belli  can  possibly  arise  if  statesmen  are 
swayed  by  such  '  humanitarian  sentiment.' 

I6th.^0ne  of  the  greatest  charms  of  autumn  is  the  appfo- 
tanity  it  offers  for  improvements  in  the  house  and  garden  and 
estate.  I  think  even  Tom  feels  this  new  spirit  in  the  blood,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  hunting  roams  round  his  fields,  planting  hedges 
and  making  fences,  and  perhaps  can  be  brought  by  the  woodman 
now  and  then  to  cut  any  tree  that  is  palpably  noxious  to  a  neigh- 
bour— a  neighbouring  tree,  that  is,  not  a  human  being;  Tun 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  modem  notion  that  trees  can  prejudice 
health.    The  medical  officer  may  tell  us  we  shall  never  be  with- 
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<nt  •  spring  epidemic  till  a  whirlwind  gets  in  and  has  a  good 
^une  of  ninepins ;  bat  Tom  inherits  my  fother's  taste  for  planting 
md  distaste  for  cutting,  so  that  medical  officers  preach  to  deaf 
tan.  And  certainly  the  Hall  stands  well  above  the  vill^e,  and 
oat  of  harm's  way.  My  '  improvementa '  this  year  will  be  simple 
^MAgh :  a  door  knocked  throngh  a  blank  wall,  a  new  flower  border 
ia  the  kitchen  garden,  a  tree  felled  to  open  a  view,  and  the  Crothic 
poreh  taken  down  from  the  doorway,  which  is  Georgian.  This 
iKt  altcmtion  has  cost  me  Bome  searchings  of  heart;  for  the 
pocdi  iteelf  is  of  some  antiquity.  Sophia  points  out  that  on  wet 
(hys  oar  callers  will  have  to  stand  in  the  rain  till  the  docu;  is 
opowd  ;  but  a  little  rain  hurts  no  one,  and  besides  on  wet  day- 
peofde  do  not  call,  or,  if  they  do,  they  carry  umbrellas.  I  suppose 
the  passion  for  making  improvements  rests  at  bottom  on  the  law  of 
Eel{^K«aervation,  our  sorroondings  being  really  a  part  of  ourselves. 
It  is  a  way  of  giving  freshness  to  worn  impressions,  of  bringing 
iato  notice  again  what  is  ever  tending  to  slip  below  the  level  of 
eoDBGioasnesB.  Even  Eugenia  I  have  observed,  though  inclined  to 
pnsimony  in  matters  of  toilette,  manages  to  vary  ber  dress  with 
emsiitorable  skill ;  and  at  least  once  a  season  Sophia  rearranges 
tike  drawing-room  fnmiture,  and  rebangs  some  of  the  dining-room 
putnres.  We  are  aU  more  or  less  obliged  by  nature  to  say  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  ? ' 
If  we  did  not,  we  sboold  lapse,  not  only  into  vegetarianism,  like 
tint  nuCoctunate  monarch,  but  into  vegetables. 

I9th. — Fogs  are  not  pleasant  even  in  the  country,  but  they 
are  elean,  and  sometimeB  they  are  beautiful.  To-day,  for  instance, 
the  plough  teams  were  at  work  in  the  field  called  '  Lynches '  (I 
Mieve  from  its  terraces),  and  the  broadening  purple-brown  bands 
md  the  fiillow  between  them  were  filmed  over  with  a  velvety 
opalescence  very  like  the  tender  bloom  on  cold  gravy.  . 

I  made  a  note  the  other  day  of  my  scepticisiA  as  to  the  civilis- 
ing inflaence  of  picture  galleries  upon  uneducated  people.  I  had 
occasion  to-day  to  show  myself  no  less  sceptical  about  anothei 
bthionable  form  that  modem  philanthropy  takes,  namely,  to 
collect  a  savage  horde  of  London  roughs  and  take  them  to  spend 
u  afternoon  in  a  friend's  grounds.  What  good  result  is  aimed 
at?  Not  fresh  air,  for  that  can  be  as  well  enjoyed  in  the  public 
puks !  If  the  parties  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabian 
Society  I  could  understand  them,  and  I  should  applaud  their 
policy,  for  nothing  could  be  bo  well  contrived  to  make  people 
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envions.     But  wbat  good  object  do  they  serve?     It  la  difficuli 
bj  your  smileB,  however  gracious,  to  persoade  a  hundred  peopU 
whom  yoa  have  never  Been  before  that  you  are  pleased  to  8e< 
them ;  they  are  not  deceived,  and  the;  are  not  in  the  least  pleased 
to  see  you ;  they  come  frankly  for  what  they  can  get.     A  lad j 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coudncting  euch  parties,  ^od  to 
whom  this  afternoon  I  opened  these  views,  was  horrified  at  first 
by  their  '  cynicism,'  as  she  phrased  it ;  but  presently  she  told  me 
not  a  few  stories  which  on  reflection  may  perhaps  lead  her   to 
spend  her  time  and  talents  more  profitably.     On  one  occasion 
she  had  been  remonstrating  with  some  factory  girls  for  picking 
their  hostess's  apples;   they  were  qnite  small  and  green,  for  it 
was  early  summer ;  and  the  girls  turned  on  her  with  indignant 
surprise.     '  Why,  if  we  don't  take  them  now,  we  sha'n't  get 
another  chance.'    If  good   ladies   who  practise   snch   hospitality 
would  extend  it  to  unfortunate  members  of  their  own  class,  it  would 
be  appreciated.    But  it  is  for  easier  to  wash  the  feet  of  ten  beggars 
than  entertain  one  poor  relation.     Speaking  of  the  Fabian  Society 
has  put  me  in  mind  of  an  amusing  circumstance  relating  to  William 
Morris,  that  befell  a  year  or  two  ago.    We  were  paying  our  first 
call  upon  a  newly  married  pair,  the  husband  (call  him  Mr.  John 
Bull)  being  a  typical  country  eqoire.     Mrs.  Bull  has  an  inclina- 
tion towards  art,  or  perha{>s  I  should  say  art-in-the-home.     Some 
patterns  of  chintz  had  just  arrived  and  were  being  inspected,  and 
as  we  were  old  friends  the  examination  was  not  stopped  by  onr 
visit.     Presently  Mr.  B.  had  an  inspiration :  '  I  suppose  they're 
not  bom  that  Socialist  fellow,  who  says  I  mustn't  have  a  glass 
of  sherry,  because  my  fogger  can  only  afford  beer ;  what's  his 
name  ? — Morris ;  because,  if  they  are,  I  won't  let  him  drink  hie 
sherry  at  my  expense.'    Alas,  they  were  Morris's !    The  discus- 
sion was  not  condnned  in  our  presence,  but  we  were  pretty  sure 
remonstrance  would    be    unavailing;    and   so   Sophia    consoled 
pretty  Mrs.  B.  by  saying  she  knew  of  a  place  where  they  made 
the  most  cM^ghtful  copies  of  naUy  old  things  for  ridii&ilovsly 
low  prices,  &o.  &c.      I  respect  a  man  who  carries  his  poUtic^ 
principles  into  domestic  life.     I  heard  the  other  day  that  this 
same  young  gentleman  had  ransacked  a  whole  toy-shop  to  find 
sometliiDg  for  his  beir-apparent  not '  made  in  Germany.'    But  no 
one  is  absolutely  consistent,  and  I  know  by  pleasant  ezpoience 
that  even  Mr.  Bull  is  not  a  stickler  for  British  wine  and  tobacco, 
Let  me  insert  here  a  letter  of  William  Morris's  which  is 
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tntoeBting  at  the  pieseat  moment  for  several  reaeoDS,  It  ie 
dUed  from  26  Queen  Sqoaie,  October  29  [no  year] : — 

'  Many  thanks  for  yonr  letter,  I  am  heartily  pleased  if  my 
^ttkiiig  oat  may  do  any  good  to  anybody  beyond  easing  my 
on  mind :  I  entirely  approve  of  yonr  snggeetion  abont  the  taxes, 
ud  heartily  agree  to  pledge  myself  in  no  way  to  help  any  war 
ngei  to  prop  np  Turkey :  for  surely  thai  dog  has  had  its  day. 
lUEoam  in  no  wise  a  "public"  man,  and  I  confess  it  has  been 
a  great  strain  for  me  to  open  my  mouth  in  this  matter ;  but  in 
fotare  I  will  do  whatever  I  can,  though  I  am  a  very  busy  man 
«U»afwise.  As  to  the  danger  of  war,  of  course  I  don't  suppose 
tbit  the  government  would  dare  to  declare  it  without  laying  the 
natter  bef<M«  Parliament ;  but  God  knows  what  qof^mires  they 
omj  not  drag  oe  into ;  and  in  meanwhile  I,  who  see  a  good  many 
nll-to-do  people,  mannfactnrera  and  customers  that  I  have  deal- 
^  vith,  cannot  help  noting  that  men  look  on  the  likelihood 
ofiw  wiUi  a  languid  complacency,  which  seems  to  me  in  a  high ' 
'^Ke  dangerous :  that  humbug  of  a  Bu&eian  bugbear  has  been 
"wd  with  great  success  by  the  Tories,  and  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  b«Iieve  among  the  "  edncated  "  classes  we  have  but  few  people 
>iUi  OS :  in  the  meanwhile,  again,  the  base  part  we  have  been 
mide  to  play  against  at  all  events  the  apparent  will  of  the  people 
''c'ilden  me  almost  as  much  as  it  shames  and  grieves  me :  and 
the  «ay  in  which  people  have  turned  their  backs  npon  their  own 
kItss,  and  eaten  their  own  words  within  the  last  month,  is  sorely 
^tiunt  example  in  our  history :  fools,  br^garts,  and  cowards 
ue  the  only  words  for  us  now.  One  thing  I  want  to  find  out  is, 
'V  the  working  classes  be  got  to  look  upon  it  as  important  to 
tbem,  as  it  most  assuredly  is  ?  I  must  tell  you  that  my  going  to 
^  Hyde  Park  meeting  was  the  first  thing  that  &irly  opened 
'■'7  'yes  to  the  hollowness  of  a  great  deal  of  the  meeting  business, 
vhich  no  doubt  that  scoundrel  Disraeli  had  seen  from  the  first : 
JDst  bncy,  no  more  than  abont  four  hundred  people  meeting  after 
"^  that  preparation !  Say  three  hundred  in  earnest  abont  the 
''Qonesa,  and  a  fringe  of  half-amused  loiterers.' 

Z3rd. — I  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
''nggorance  of  the  Editor,  that  these  pages  from  my  journal  can  be 
ot  interest  to  anyone  outside  the  family.  But  this  morning's 
post  brings  evidwice  that  I  have  at  least  readers.  One  gentle- 
"UQ,  somewhat  misunderatandiDg  a  query  of  mine,  writes  an 
<  Crossed  throiigb,  and  '  the  highe^ii '  snbttituted. 
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interesling  letter,  which  I  have  no  space  to  quote,  about  Addibon' 
comparisoii  of  Marlborough  to  an  angel ;  another,  seeing  that  I  ao 
no  Turcophile,  is  good  enough  to  present  me  with  a  copy  of  hi 
book,  which  aims  at  proving  that  the  Turks  are  Edomites,  and  tha 
therefore  we  English,  as  representing  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
are  bound  to  fulfil  prophecy  by  crushing  them  ;  a  third,  -who  , 
regret  to  say  is  a  clergyman,  charges  me  with  profanity.  Profanit; 
is  one  of  those  charges,  like  that  of  bad  taste,  against  which  on< 
defends  oneself  in  vain  ;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  gives  hii 
name  and  address,  and  appears  to  be  a  real  person  and  to  be  ir 
earnest,  I  will  explain  to  him  that  the  stories'  which  have  given  him 
offence  are  not  jokes,  but  true  histories  of  children's  attempts  af 
theologising.  Perhaps  my  correspondent  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  or  perhaps  they  inherit  some  defect  of  imagination  ;  other- 
wise his  experience  would  probably  have  furnished  him  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  parallels.  Perhaps,  too,  if  he  had  been  a 
regular  reader  of  Corkhill,  as  by  his  writing  three  months  after 
date  he  can  hardly  he,  he  might  by  this  time  have  assured  bimseU 
that  I  am  no  Esau, 

But  hare  with  holy  bell  beoa  kooU'd  to  church 

And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts. 

27th. — The  papers  to-day  nnnounce  the  death  of  Mr.  Patmore. 
The  great  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  died  young,  at 
the  end  they  are  living  to  full  age ;  I  say  '  great  poets '  because, 
if  the  quality  of  his  best  work  be  considered,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  Patmore  should  not  rank  as  such.  Take  away  hi^ 
five-o'clock-tea  verses,  his  political  verses,  his  Roman  Oatholic 
verses,  with  their  mystical  and  somewhat  nauseous  Mariolatry,  and 
there  still  remains  a  considerable  volume  that  will  live  as  long  as 
any  of  the  later  verse  of  the  century,  because  it  has  something  to 
say  and  says  it  exquisitely.  To  mention '  A  Revelation  '  and '  The 
Spirit's  Epochs '  ftom  '  The  Angel  in  the  House,'  '  A  Farewell,' 
'  The  Departure,' '  Winter,'  and  '  The  Toys,'  is  to  enumerate  half  a 
dozen  poems  that  the  world — unless  it  very  much  alters — will  not 
willingly  let  die  ;  but  it  is  not  to  exhaust  the  list  of  successes. 
Many  of  the '  Preludes '  in  '  The  Angel  in  the  House,'  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  all  written  in  the  octosyllabic  metre  over  which 
he  attained  such  mastery,  are  excellent.  Art  old  &vourite  of  mine 
is  '  The  Wife's  Tragedy,'  which  mounts  in  pathos  verse  after  verse 
'  See  CoESniLL.  September  lenfi,  p.  *02.  I  joke  with  difficulty,  but  shonlil  1 
In  futute  inteud  a  joke  I  will  kibel  if  like  Artemus  Ward, 
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tQl  it  reaches  its  height  ia  that  siDgle-lioe  simile  ;  perhaps   the 
beet,  certainly  the  most  unforgettable,  thiog  in  Fatmore. 

UaD  muBl  be  pleued :  bat  bim  to  please 

Is  woman's  pleasure ;  down  the  gulf 
Of  b\s  condoled  aecessities 

Kho  costs  bcr  bekt,  the  Sings  herself. 


Anil  whilst  his  love  baa  any  life, 

Or  any  eye  to  see  her  charms. 
At  any  time  she's  still  bis  wife. 

Dearly  devoted  to  bis  arms  ; 
She  loves  with  love  that  caaoot  tire  ; 

And  when,  ah  woe,  she  loves  alone, 
Tbrougb  pasdonate  duty  love  spricigs  higher, 
Ai  grait  grmci  taller  round  a  ttene. 

It  mat^  the  accomplished  artist  that  after  achieving  such  success 
aod  popdUrity  in  one  style,  Patmore  should  In  '  The  Unknown 
Eros '  l^ve  achieved  equal  success,  though  not  equal  popularity,  in 
verse  of  an  entirely  different  stamp — a  kind  of  choral  ode,  imitated 
[n>bahly  from  Dnunmond  of  Hawthomden.  To  take  a  specimen, 
from  a  passage  where  a  poet  for  once  speaks  well  of  his  critic : 

How  high  of  heart  ia  one,  and  one  how  sweet  of  mood  ; 

But  not  all  height  is  holiQCSS. 

14 or  every  sweelDesa  good ; 

Aod  grace  will  sometimes  lurk  where  who  coald  guess ! 

The  critic  of  his  kind, 

Dealing  to  each  his  share. 

With  easy  hnmoor,  bard  to  bear, 

May  not  impossibly  have  in  him  shrined. 

As  in  a  gossamer  globe  or  thickly  padded  pod. 

Some  tmalt  Med  dear  to  God. 

Well,  one  hopes  so,  especially  when  one  praises. 

28ik, — In  turning  over  a  chest  of  old  books  I  found  an  album 
that  had  belonged  to  my  mother  in  early  youth,  made  about  the 
years  1816-22.  There  were  prints  of  many  Berkshire  towns  and 
great  houses,  a  vaet  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings,  and  much 
maanscript  verse.  The  cuttings  were  largely  from  poets'  comers, 
the  poets  being  Haynes  Bayley,  Mrs.  Hemsns,  L.  E.  L.,  Barry 
Cornwall,'  and  other  extinct  meteors ;  but  some  were  anecdotes 

'  I  ml;  knew  one  oiajor  poet  in  my  life,  and  I  once  asked  him  if  he  hod  ever 
Ttad  Barry  Cornwall.  ■  Oh,  yes,'  be  replied,  ■  I  liared  rjght  through  bim.'  Poets 
who  cannot  anticipate  coore  than  a  single  reading,  and  who  object  to '  line  a  boi,' 
might  do  worse  than  publish  with  Messrs.  Pears.  Their  poenu  couM  then  be 
itned  in  blocks,  like  office  calendars ;  one  leaf  to  be  read  each  day  while  latber- 
iiig,  aod  tben  palled  off  and  used — as  my  friend  used  Barry  ComwalL 
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and  Bome  were  coaundnims — a  form  of  meniment  now  happilj^ 
restricted  to  children's  parties.  I  quote  one  for  its  political 
reference :  '  Why  is  the  Emp^-or  Nicholas  of  Bussia  like  most 
people  Ml  Christmas  Day  ?  Because  be  ie  going  to  cut  up  Turkey.' 
We  should  have  to  put  it — '  Why  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas  like  a 
pauper  on  Christmas  Day  ? '  and  put  a  «oi  into  the  answer.  The 
main  interest  lay  of  course,  and  the  only  remaining  interest  lies, 
in  the  original  contributions  of  the  author's  Mends,  Warren 
Hastings  appears  to  have  been  much  worshipped,  and  his  retire- 
ment at  Daylesford  is  sung  very  tropically — 

Naught  invades 
Tlie  still  uubrokcD  iwiligUt  of  the  tibadc9 
^  Bave  the  cool  whisper  ot  the  tumbling  rill. 
Which  from  the  ebelvj  side  of  you  hoai  liill, 
Kow  caught,  now  lost  amid  th'  obtniding  leaves, 
Foams  down  the  craggy  channel  which  it  cleaves, 
Then  tfarongh  the  Tale  with  mitigated  force 
aiidea  onperceived,  forgetful  of  ita  Boorce ; 
As  one  bf  ceaseless  persecntion  worn, 
Ueset  with  ills,  yet  proot  to  fortune's  scorn, 
GrentI;  retires,  collected  and  rcugncd. 
Nor  casts  one  look  of  self-reproach  behind. 

What  a  pity  that  Gray  had  anticipated  that  last  line !  I  know  a 
young  poet  who  has  written  a  very  pretty  ode  which  opens,  '  Let 
us  go  hence,  she  will  not  hear  my  songs ' !  which  probably  seems 
to  him  a  considerable  improvement  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  '  Let  us 
go  hence,  my  songs,  she  will  not  hear ! ' 

On  anotlier  page  of  the  album  I  came  upon  some  doggerel 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  penned  with  a  view  to  giving  as 
exactly  as  possible  the  current  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  the 
spelling  of  which  was  even  more  unhelpful  than  usual. 

Once  in  merry  Berkshire  there  1- 
•ived  a  charming  little  girl, 
With  a  charmitig  dog  called  Smut, 
Tan  as  tan,  and  black  as  soot. 
Who  coold  draw  a  cart,  and  fetch 
All  he  wanted,  beg,  and  catch. 
Once,  alas  t  poor  Smut  was  lost ; 
It  was  winter,  and  the  frost 
Nipt  hie  little  chest,  which  was 
Most  susceptible,  because 
Bred  so  delicately,  which 
Is  not  good  for  dogs  and  such. 

Ah,  they  foond  him  on  the  moor. 
Oil  and  wine  in  haste  they  pour, 
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Wrap  him  safe  as  any  man  In 
Mother's  best  and  warmest  Qftnnen, 
While  to  ease  his  racbing  congb  be 
Has  to  sack  the  flnest  toffee ; 
But  io  Tain  came  comfort  then  ; 
Poor  Smnt  never  nnUed  agnjn. 

This  effusion  is  not  signed.  I  cannot  believe  that  my  grand- 
molher  composed  it ;  probably  it  is  the  work  of  Eome  precisian  of 
tbe  schoolroom.  To  be  really  useful,  however,  the  vowels  should 
be  refvesented  by  more  accurate  eymbols.  Are  we  meant,  for 
ounple,  to  give  the  vowel  in  '  toffee '  the  soond  in  of  or  in  off"} 
ProbaMy  the  latter,  for  I  was  brought  ap  to  say  coff-ee,  and  I  so 
sptAe  of  it  withont  shame  till  my  marriage,  when  the  breadth  of 
mj  Towel  offended  Sophia.  A  man  who  could  exchange  tobacco  for 
sanff  to  please  bis  mistress  is  not  likely  to  stick  at  a  vowel,  and 
'  cof-fee '  it  became ;  but  alas !  the  very  first  day  on  which  I  aired 

my  new  accomplishment  to  a  guest — it  was  the  late  Duke  of , 

who  honoured  ns  by  a  call  at  the  old  Chobbam  camp — he  replied 
to  my  '  Will  yon  have  tea  or  cof-fee  ? '  with  '  Thank  you,  a  cnp  of 
fl)ff-ee  would  be  very  pleasant ;'  and  coff-ee  it  has  remained  for  me. 
It  \a  pitifo]  to  remark  what  havoc  the  Board  schoolmasters 
and  railway  porters  are  making  among  place  names.  Even  at 
Uwestoft  and  Kelvedon,  as  I  noticed  in  October,  yon  hardly  hear 
xnr  the  old-^hioned  Lestoff  and  Keldon ;  and  Edward  Fitzgerald 
mold  tnm  in  his  grave  to  hear  Bonlge  pronounced  Bowlge  instead 
of  Bowidge. 
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BY  HENRY  SETON  MEBBIMAN. 

ACTHOS  OF  '  THE  SOWERS,'  '  WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER   I. 
ONE  SOWETH. 
'  If  il  be  a  dat;  to  reapeot  other  men's  cIrjids,  bo  alra  is  it  a  dut^  U>  maiotnin 

It  is  in  tbe  staging  of  ber  comedies  that  Fate  Bhows  herself 
superior  to  mei«  human  invention.  While  we,  with  carefolr^ard 
to  Bcmery,  place  our  conventional  puppets  on  the  stage  and  bid 
them  play  their  old  old  parts  in  s  BHwnef  aa  ancient,  she  rings 
np  the  curtain  and  starts  a  tragedy  on  a  scene  that  has  obviously 
been  set  by  the  carpenter  for  a  farce.  She  deals  out  the  parts 
with  a  fine  inconsistency,  and  the  jolly-faced  little  man  is  cast  to 
play  Romeo,  while  the  poetic  youth  with  lantem-jaw  and  an  im- 
paired digestion  finds  no  Juliet  to  match  bis  love. 

Fate,  with  that  playfulness  which  some  take  too  serioosly  or 
quite  amiss,  aether  queer  stage  as  long  ago  as  1838  for  the  comedy 
of  certain  lives,  and  rang  up  the  curtain  one  dark  evening  on  no 
fitter  scene  than  the  high  road  from  Gateshead  to  Durham.  It  was 
raining  hard,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  swept  a  salt 
rime  from  the  North  Sea  across  a  tract  of  land  as  bare  and  bleak  as 
the  waters  of  that  grim  ocean.  A  hard,  cold  land  this,  where  the 
iron  that  has  filled  men's  purses  has  also  entered  their  souls. 

There  bad  been  a  great  meeting  at  Cbester-le-Street  of  those 
who  were  at  this  time  beginning  to  be  known  as  Chartists,  and, 
the  Act  having  been  lately  passed  that  torchlight  meetings  were 
illegal,  this  assembly  had  gathered  by  the  light  of  a  waning  moon 
long  since  hidden  by  the  clouds.  Amid  the  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  orators  had  expounded  views  as  wild  as  the  night  itaelf,  to 
which  the  hard-visaged  sons  of  Northumbria  had  listened  with 
grunts  of  approval  or  muttered  words  of  discontent.  A  dangerons 
game  to  play — this  stirring  up  of  the  people's  heart,  and  one 
that  may  at  any  moment  turn  to  the  deepest  earnest. 

Few  thought  at  this  time  that  the  movement  awakening  in    I 
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the  vorking  centres  of  the  North  and  Midlands  was  deBtined  to 
ipread  with  the  strange  rapidity  of  popnlar  passion — to  spread 
ind  Uve  for  &  decade.  Few  of  the  Chartists  expected  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  half  of  their  desires.  Yet,  to-day,  half  of 
the  People's  Charter  has  been  granted.  These  voices  crying  in 
the  night  denuuided  an  extended  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and 
freedom  for  rich  and  poor  alike  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Within  the 
■cope  oS  009  reign  these  demands  have  been  granted. 

The  meeting  at  Chester-le-Street  was  no  different  from  a 
hnndred  others  held  in  England  at  the  same  time.  It  was  illegal, 
um)  yet  the  anthorities  dared  not  to  prononnce  it  so.  It  might 
prove  dangeroas  to  those  taking  part  in  it.  Lawyers  said  that 
the  leaders  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
Id  this  assembly  as  in  others  there  were  wirepuUers — men  playing 
their  own  game,  and  from  the  safety  of  the  rear  pushing  on  those 
in  front.  With  one  of  these  we  have  to  do.  With  his  mistake 
fate  raised  the  curtain,  and  on  the  horizon  of  several  lives  arose  a 
elond  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band. 

Geoffrey  Homer  lived  before  his  time,  insomuch  as  he  was  a 
gentleman-Radical.  He  was  clever,  and  the  world  heeded  aot. 
He  was  brilliant,  well  educated,  capable  of  great  achievements, 
sod  the  world  refused  to  be  astonished.  Here  were  the  makings 
of  a  malcontent.  A  well-bom  Radical  is  one  whom  the  world  has 
refused  to  accept  at  his  own  valuation.  A  wise  man  is  ready  to 
■trike  a  bargain  with  Fate.  The  wisest  are  those  who  ask  much 
and  then  t^e  half.  It  is  the  coward  who  asks  too  little,  and  the 
fool  who  imagines  that  he  will  receive  without  demanding. 

Homer  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Chartists  ia  that  spirit 
of  pique  which  makes  a  man  marry  the  wrong  woman  because 
the  right  one  will  have  none  of  him.  At  the  Chester-le-Street 
meeting  he  had  declared  himself  an  upholder  of  moral  persuasion, 
while  in  his  heart  he  pandered  to  those  who  knew  only  of  physical 
force  and  placed  their  reliance  thereon.  He  had  come  irom 
Durham  with  a  contingent  of  malcontents,  and  was  now  returning 
thither  on  foot  in  company  with  the  local  leaders.  These  were 
intelhgent  mechanics  seeking  clumsily  and  blindly  enough  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  good  of  their  fellows.  At  their  heels  tramped 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  movement.  The  assembly  was  a 
subtle  foreshadowing  of  things  to  come — of  Newport  and  the 
Uttrch  of  twenty  thousand  men,  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  of 
Btrife  between  brethren,  and  of  justice  nonplussed  and  hesitating. 
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Hie  toil-worn  mmers  Tere  inoetlj  sil£nt,  Uieir  dimly  eiiliglit>- 
ened  intellects  tmeasQy  stirred  hy  the  words  they  had  lately  heard 
— their  stabbom  hearts  full  of  a  great  hope  with  a  minute  mi»- 
giving  at  the  back  of  it.  With  this  dangerous  materifj  GeofiFiey 
Homer  proposed  to  play  his  game. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  raised. 

'  Mates,'  it  cried,  at  the  cross-roads,  '  let's  go  and  smash  Pley- 
dell's  windows ! ' 

And  a  muttered  acquiescence  to  the  proposal  swept  throogh  the 
moving  mass  like  a  sullen  breeze  through  reeds.  The  desire  for 
action  rustled  among  these  men  of  few  words  and  mighty  arms. 

Homer  hurriedly  consulted  bis  colleagues.  Was  it  wise  to 
attempt  to  exert  an  authority  which  was  m^ely  nominal  ?  The 
principles  of  Chartism  were  at  this  time  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  and  yet  to  hint,  when  such  a  course  was  safe,  that, 
stronger  measures  lay  behind  mere  words.  Their  fatal  habit  was 
to  strike  softly.  In  peace  and  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is 
bat  one  humane  and  safe  rule :  Hesitate  to  strike — strike  hard. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  was  a  member  of  that  Parliament  which  had 
treated  the  Charter  with  contempt.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  voted  with  the  majority  against  the  measures  it  embodied. 
In  addition  to  these  damning  facte,  he  was  a  large  colliery  owner, 
and  a  local  Tory  of  some  renown.  An  ambitious  man,  as  the 
neighbonre  said,  who  wished  to  leave  his  son  a  peerage,  .Sir  John 
Pleydell  was  known  to  be  a  cold  and  calculating  speculate, 
originally  a  solicitor  in  >rewcastle,  pansing  to  help  no  man  in  his 
steady  career  of  self-advancement.  To  the  minds  of  the  rabble 
this  magnate  represented  the  tyranny  against  which  their  protest 
was  raised.  Geoffrey  Homer  looked  on  him  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent and  a  dangerous  member  of  the  winning  party.  The  blow 
was  easy  to  strike.  Homer  hesitated — at  the  cross-roads  of  other 
lives  than  his  own — and  held  his  tongne. 

The  suggestion  of  the  unknown  humorist  in  the  crowd  com- 
mended itself  to  the  more  energetic  of  the  party,  who  immediately 
turned  towards  the  by-road  leading  to  Dene  Hall.  The  others— 
the  minority — followed  as  minorities  do,  because  they  distrusted 
themselves.  Some  one  struck  up  a  song  with  words  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  'Northern  Liberator'  and  set  to  a  well-known 
local  air. 

The  shootiDg  party  assembled  at  Dene  Hall  was  still  at  the 
dinner  table  when  the  malcontents  entered  the  park,  and  the  talk 
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of  eovots  and  gona  ceased  suddenly  at  the  soond  of  their  rough 
Toices,  Sir  John  Fleydell,  an  alert  man  still,  despite  his  grey 
hair  and  drawn,  careworn  face,  looked  Dp  sharply.  He  had 
been  nttiag  silently  fingering  the  st«in  of  his  wineglass — a  halrit 
of  Mg  when  the  ladies  quitted  the  room — and,  althoogh  he  had 
shot  u  well  as,  perhaps  better  than,  any  present,  had  taken  bat 
little  part  in  the  cooversation.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  half  listened, 
and  when  a  rare  snule  passed  across  his  grey  bee  it  invariably 
owed  Us  existence  to  some  sally  made  by  his  son,  Alfred  Pleydell, 
giT,  light-hearted,  dShonnaire,  at  the  &r  end  of  the  table.  When 
Sir  John's  thonghtfol  eyes  rested  on  bis  motherless  son,  a  dull 
lod  snppregsed  light  gleamed  momentarily  beneath  his  heavy  lids. 
Snperfidal  obeerrers  said  that  John  Pleydell  was  an  ambitious 
man;  'not  fra  himself,'  added  the  few  who  saw  deeper. 

When  his  qoick  mind  now  took  in  the  import  of  the  soond 
that  broke  the  oater  silence  of  the  night.  Sir  John's  glance 
no^t  his  son's  face.  In  moments  of  alarm  the  glance  flies  to 
where  the  heart  is. 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  asked  Alfred  Pleydell,  standing  ap. 

"The  Chartists,'  said  Sir  John. 

Alfred  looked  round.  He  was  a  soldier,  thongb  the  ink  had 
iwily  dried  npon  the  parchment  that  made  bin<  one— the  only 
wldier  in  the  room. 

'  We  are  eleven  here,'  he  said, '  and  two  men  downstairs — some 
of  jou  fellows  have  your  valets  too — say  fifteen  in  all.  We  can- 
not Bland  this,  you  know,' 

As  he  spoke  the  first  volley  of  stones  crashed  through  the 
^^iixiows,  and  the  broken  glass  rattled  to  the  floor  behind  the 
■hntterg.  The  cries  of  the  Udies  in  the  drawing-room  could  be 
IwMd,  end  all  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  With  blazing  eyes 
Alfted  Pleydell  ran  to  the  door,  but  his  &ther  was  there  before 
bio. 

'Not  you,'  said  the  elder  man,  quiet  but  a  little  paler  than 
"'nsl; '  I  will  go  and  speak  to  them.  They  will  not  dare  to  touch 
ffis.    They  are  probably  running  away  by  this  time.' 

'  Then  we'll  run  after  'em,'  answered  Alfred  with  a  fine  spirit, 
BDd  Bomething  in  his  attitude,  in  the  ring  of  bis  voice,  awoke  that 
demon  of  combativeneea  which  lies  dormant  in  men  of  the  Anglo- 
'^ttonrace, 

'  Come  on,  you  fellows ! '  cried  the  boy  with  a  queer  glad  laugh, 
^d  withoat  knowing  that  he  did  it  Sir  John  stood  aside,  his  heart    t 
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warm  vitli  a  sndden  pride,  bis  blood  Btirred  by  somethiiig  tba 
had  not  moved  it  these  thirty  years.  The  gaests  crowded  ovt  a 
the  room — old  men  who  should  have  known  better — laoghing  a 
they  threw  aside  their  dinner  napkins.  What  a  strange  thing  i 
man,  peaceful  throDgh  long  years,  and  at  a  moment's  notice  i 
mere  fighting  devil. 

'  Come  on,  we'll  teach  them  to  break  windows ! '  repeatec 
Alfred  Fleydell,  running  to  the  stick  rack.  The  rain  rattled  oi 
the  skylight  of  the  square  hall,  and  the  wind  roared  down  th( 
open  chimney.  Among  the  men  hastily  arming  themselves  vitl 
heavy  sticks  and  cramming  caps  upon  their  beads  were  some  vh< 
had  tasted  of  rheumatism,  but  they  never  thought  of  an  overcoat. 

'  We'll  know  each  other  by  our  shirt  fronts,'  said  a  qniet  mai 
who  was  standing  on  a  chair  in  order  to  reach  an  Indian  da) 
suspended  on  the  wall. 

Alfred  was  at  the  door  leading  through  to  the  servants'  quarters, 
and  his  summons  brought  several  men  from  the  pantry  and 
kitchens, 

'  Come  on ! '  he  cried,  '  take  anything  yon  can  find — stick  oi 
poker — yes,  and  those  old  guns,  use  'em  like  a  club,  hit  very  hard 
and  very  often.  We'll  charge  the  devils — there's  nothing  like  a 
charge — come  on  ! ' 

And  he  was  already  out  of  the  door  with  a  dozen  at  liis 
heels. 

The  change  ftom  the  lighted  rooms  to  the  outer  darkness 
made  them  pause  a  moment,  during  which  time  the  defenders  bad 
leisure  to  group  themselves  around  Alfred  Pleydel!.  A  hoarse 
shout,  which  indeed  drowned  Geoffrey  Homer's  voice,  shoved 
where  the  assailants  stood.  Homer  bad  found  his  tongue  after 
the  first  volley  of  stones.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Chartist  leaders 
and  wirepullers  to  suggest  rather  than  demonstrate  physical  force. 
Enough  had  been  done  to  call  attention  to  the  Chester-le-Street 
meeting,  and  give  it  the  desired  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

'  Get  back,  go  to  your  homes ! '  he  was  shouting,  wilb  op- 
raised  arms,  when  the  hoarse  cry  of  his  adherents  and  the  flood 
of  light  from  the  opened  door  made  him  turn  hastily.  In  a  moment; 
he  saw  the  meaning  of  this  development,  but  it  was  too  late. 

With  a  cheer,  Alfred  Pleydell,  little  more  than  a  boy,  led  the 
charge,  and  seeing  Homer  in  front,  ran  at  him  with  upi»i8»l 
stick.    Homer  half  warded  the  blow,  which  came  whistling  dow« 
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ku  own  stick  and  paralyeed  his  thamb.  tie  returned  the  Btroke 
with  a  sadden  ftary,  striking  Pleydell  full  on  the  head.  Then, 
becaose  he  had  a  young  wife  and  child  at  home,  he  pushed  his 
nj  throngh  the  struggling  crowd,  and  ran  away  in  the  dark- 
neu.  Ab  he  ran  he  coald  bear  bis  late  adherents  dispersing  in  all 
directions,  like  sheep  before  a  dog.     He  beard  a  voice  caUing  : 

'Alfred!  Alfred!' 

And  Homer,  who  an  hour — nay,  ten  minutes — earlier  had  had 
DO  thonght  of  violence,  ran  bis  Esistest  along  the  road  by  which  be 
had  lately  come.  His  heart  was  as  water  within  his  breast,  and 
his  Etaring  eyes  played  their  part  mechanically.  He  did  not  fall,  but 
he  noted  nothing,  and  had  no  knowledge  whither  he  was  running. 

Alfred  Pleydell  lay  quite  still  on  the  lawn  in  ft«nt  of  his 
father's  house. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

ANOTHER    REAPETlt. 

•  Attempt  the  end,  aad  Dever  stand  l«  doubt.' 

DiiBlHo  the  conrse  of  a  hanim>Bcanim  youth  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
<xrtahi  persons  had  been  known  to  predict  that  Mr,  Frederick 
Conyngham  had  a  future  before  him.  Mostly  pleasant-spoken 
Insh  persona  these,  who  had  the  racial  habit  of  sajing  that  which 
is  likely  to  be  welcome.  Many  of  them  added, '  the  young  divil,* 
™der  their  breath,  in  a  pious  hope  of  thereby  cleansing  their 
xmls  from  goilt. 

'  I  suppose  I'm  idle,  and  what  is  worse,  I  know  I'm  a  fool,' 
■id  Fred  himself  to  his  tutor  when  that  gentleman,  with  a  toleration 
which  was  undeser\-ed,  took  him  severely  to  task  before  sending 
him  np  for  the  Bar  examination.  The  tutor  said  nothing,  but  he 
•nspected  that  this,  his  wildest  pnpil,  was  no  fool.  Truth  to  tell, 
Frederick  Conyngham  bad  devoted  little  thought  to  the  matter  of 
which  he  spoke,  namely  himself,  and  was  perhaps  none  the  worse 
for  that.  A  young  man  who  thinks  too  often,  usually  falls  into 
the  error  of  also  thinking  too  much,  of  himself. 

The  examination  was,  however,  safely  passed,  and  in  due  course 
Frederick  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  where  a  Queen's  Counsel 
with  an  accent  like  rich  wine,  told  him  that  he  was  now  a  gintle- 
man,  and  entitled  so  to  call  himself. 

All  these  events  were  left  behind,  and  Conyngham,  sitting 
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alone  in  his  rooms  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  three  days  afler  tbe 
breaking  of  Sir  John  Pleydell's  windows,  was  engaged  in  realising 
that  the  predicted  future  was  still  in  every  eeose  before  him,  and 
in  nowise  nearer  than  it  had  been  in  hb  mother's  Ufetime. 

This  realisation  of  an  unpleasant  £Eict  appeared  in  no  way  to 
disturb  his  equanimity,  for,  as  he  knocked  his  pipe  against  the 
bars  of  the  fire,  he  murmured  a  popular  air  in  a  careless  voice. 
Tbe  firelight  showed  his  face  to  be  pleasant  enough  in  a  way  that 
left  the  land  of  his  birth  undoubted.  Blue  eyes,  quick  and  kind  ; 
a  square  chin,  closely  curling  hair,  and  sqoare  shoulders  bespoke 
an  Irishman.  Something,  however,  in  the  cut  of  his  lips — some- 
thing close  and  firm — suggested  an  admixture  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  The  man  looked  as  if  he  might  have  had  an  English 
mother.  It  was  perhaps  this  formation  of  the  month  that  had 
led  those  pleasantrspoken  persons  to  name  to  bis  relatives  their 
conviction  that  Conyngham  had  a  future  before  him.  The  best 
liars  are  those  who  base  their  &ncy  upon  fact.  They  knew  that 
the  ordinary  thorough-bred  Irishman  has  usually  a  cheerful  enough 
life  before  him,  but  not  that  which  is  vaguely  called  a  fatnre. 
Fred  Conyngham  looked  Uke  a  man  who  could  hold  to  his  purpose, 
but  at  this  moment  he  also  had  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  not 
possessing  one  to  hold  to. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  {torn  his  pipe,  and  held  the  hot  briar 
bowl  against  the  «ar  of  a  sleeping  fox  terrier,  which  animal 
growled,  without  moving,  in  a  manner  that  suggested  its  posses- 
sion of  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  harmless 
practical  joke. 

A  moment  later  the  dog  sat  up  and  listened  with  an  interest 
that  gradually  increased  until  the  door  opened  and  OeofTrey 
Homer  came  into  the  room. 

'  Faith,  it's  Homer  ! '  said  Conyngham.  '  Where  are  you 
from?' 

'  The  North.' 

'  Ah — sit  down.  What  have  you  been  doing  up  there — tub- 
thumping  ? ' 

Homer  came  forward  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  indicated. 
He  looked  five  years  older  than  when  he  had  last  been  there. 
Conyngham  glanced  at  his  friend,  who  was  staring  into  the  fire. 

'  Edith  all  right  ? '  he  asked  carelessly. 

*  Yes." 

'And— the  little  chap?' 
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*  Ves.' 

Conyngham  glanced  at  his  compamon  again.  Homer's  eyes 
bad  the  hard  look  that  comes  from  hopelessness  ;  his  lips  were  dry 
ud  white.  He  wore  the  air  of  one  whoBe  stake  in  the  game  of 
life  was  heavy,  who  played  that  game  nervously.  For  this  was  an 
imbitioos  man  with  wife  and  child  whom  be  loved.  Conyngham's 
tttitnde  towards  Fate  was  in  strong  contrast.  He  held  his  head 
vp  and  &ced  the  world  without  encumbrance,  without  a  settled 
afflbititm,  without  any  sense  of  responsibility  at  all.  The  sharp- 
ejed  d(^  on  the  h«irthmg  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
moment  before,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  had  been  one  of  ease 
Md  comfortable  assurance — an  atmosphere  that  some  men,  with- 
out any  warrant  or  the  justification  of  personal  success  or  dis- 
tinction, seem  to  carry  with  them  through  life.  Since  Homer 
had  crossed  the  threshold  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  streets 
Eeemed  to  he  nearer,  the  sound  of  it  louder  in  the  room ;  the 
restlessness  of  that  great  strife  stirred  the  air.  The  fox  terrier 
Uid  himself  on  the  hearthrug  again,  but  instead  of  sleeping 
watched  his  two  human  companions, 

Conyngham  filled  his  pipe.    He  turned  to  the  table  where  the 
matchbox  stood  at  his  elbow,  took  it  up,  rattled  it,  and  laid  it 
down.     He  pressed  the  tobacco  hard  with  his  tbimib,  and,  turning 
to  Homer,  said  sharply : 
'  "What  is  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  yet ;  rain,  I  think.' 

'Nonsense,  man!'  said  Conyngham  cheerily.  'There  is  no 
mch  thing  in  this  world.  At  least,  the  jolUest  fellows  I  know 
are  hankropts,  or  no  better.  Look  at  me :  never  a  brief;  literary 
contributions  returned  with  thanks ;  balance  at  the  hank,  seventeen 
pounds  ten  shillings ;  balance  in  hand,  none ;  debts,  the  Lwd  only 
knows !     Look  at  me !     I'm  happy  enough.' 

'  Yes,  you're  a  lonely  devil.' 
_  Conyngham  looked  at  his  fiiend  with  inquiry  in  bis  gay  eyes. 
'Ah!  perhaps  so.     I  Uve  alone,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
But  as  for  being  lonely — no,  bang  it !     I  have  plenty  of  friends, 
especially  at  dividend  time.' 

'  VoQ  have  nobody  depending  on  yon,'  said  Homer  with  the 
iiritability  of  sorrow. 

'Because  nobody  is  sncb  a  fool.  On  the  other  band,  I  have 
nobody  to  care  a  twopenny  curse  what  becomes  of  me.  Same 
tbing,  yon  see,  in  the  end.    Come,  man,  cheer  up.    Tell  me  what 

I   I, ..  .,C>oo'^lc 
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is  vroQg.    Seventeen  pounds  ten  ehiUings  is  not  ^actly  vealth, 
but  if  you  want  it  yon  know  it  is  there,  eh  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  want  it,  thanks,'  replied  the  other.  '  Seventeen 
bnadred  would  be  no  good  to  me.' 

He  paused,  biting  his  nnder  lip  and  staring  with  hard  eyes 
into  the  fire. 

'  Read  that,'  he  said  at  length,  and  handed  CoDyngham  & 
cntting  from  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  younger  man  read,  without  apparent  interest,  an  account 
of  the  Chester-le-Street  meeting,  and  the  subsequent  attack  on 
Sir  John  Pleydell's  house. 

'  Yes,'  he  commented,  '  the  usual  thing.  Brave  words  followed 
by  a  cowardly  deed.  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  you  ■were 
doing  in  that  gaJ^e  you  yourself  know  best.  If  these  are  politics, 
Homer,  I  say  drop  them.  Politics  are  a  stick,  clean  enough  at 
the  top,  but  you've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end.  Young  Pleydell 
was  hurt,  I  see — "  seriously,  it  is  feared," ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Homer  significantly  ;  and  his  companion,  after  a 
quick  look  of  eorprise,  read  the  slip  of  paper  carefully  a  second 
time.     Then  he  looked  np  and  met  Homer's  eyes. 

'  Clad ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  whisper. 

Homer  said  nothing.  The  dog  moved  restlessly,  and  for  a 
moment  the  whole  world — that  sleepless  world  of  the  streets — 
seemed  to  hold  its  breath. 

'  And  if  he  dies,'  said  Conyngham  at  length. 

'Exactly  so,'  answered  the  other  with  a  laogh — of  scafiFold 
mirth. 

Conyngham  turned  in  his  chair  and  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  &ce  resting  on  his  closed  fists,  staring  at  the  wom  old 
hearthrug.     Thus  they  remained  for  some  minutes, 

'  What  are  you  thinking  about?'  asked  Homer  at  length. 

'Nothing — got  nothing  to  think  with.  You  know  that, 
Geofifrey.  Wish  I  had — never  wanted  it  as  I  do  at  (his  moment. 
I'm  no  good,  you  know  that.  You  must  go  to  some  one  willi 
brains — some  clever  devil.' 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  took  up  the  pajier  again,  reading 
the  paragraph  slowly  and  carefully.  Homer  looked  at  him  with 
a  breathless  hunger  in  his  eyes.  At  some  moments  it  is  a  crime 
to  think,  for  we  never  know  but  that  thought  may  be  transmitted 
\rithout  so  much  as  a  whisper. 

'  "The  miners  were  accompanied  bya  gentleman  from  Lo  ndon," 
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ConyngliaiB  read  aload,  '  "  &  barrister,  it  is  supposed,  whose  ^)eech 
was  s  feature  of  the  Chester-le-Street  meeting.  This  gentleman's 
name  is  quite  unknown,  nor  has  hia  whereabouts  yet  been  dis- 
covered. His  Budden  disappearance  lends  likelihood  to  the  report 
that  this  unknown  agitator  actoally  struck  the  blow  which  injured 
Mr.  Alfred  Pleydell.  Every  exertiou  is  being  pot  forth  by  the 
anthorities  to  trace  the  man,  who  is  possibly  a  felon  and  certainly 
a  coward." ' 

Conyngham  laid  aside  the  paper  and  again  looked  at  Homer, 
who  did  not  meet  his  glance  nor  ask  now  of  what  he  was  thinking. 
H(wner,  indeed,  had  hia  own  thoughts,  perhaps  of  the  fireside — 
modest  enough,  bat  happy  as  love  and  health  could  make  it — 
npon  which  his  own  ambiUoa  had  brought  down  the  niins  of  a 
htmdred  castles  in  the  air — thoughtB  he  scarce  could  face,  no 
doubt,  and  yet  had  no  power  to  drive  away,  of  the  yonng  wife 
whose  world  was  that  same  fireside ;  of  the  child,  perhaps,  whose 
<»nuiig  had  opened  for  a  time  the  door  of  Paradise. 

Conyngham  broke  in  npon  these  meditations  with  a  laugh. 
'  I  have  it ! '  he  cried.     '  It's  as  simple  as  the  alphabet.     This 
paper  says  it  was  a  barrister — a  man  from  Loudon — a  malcontent, 
a  felon,  a  coward.    Dammy,  Geoff— that's  me ! ' 

He  leapt  to  his  feet.  '  Get  out  of  the  way,  Tim ! '  he  cried  to 
the  d<^,  poshing  the  animal  aside  and  standing  on  the  hearthrug. 
'  Listen  to  this,'  he  went  on.  . '  This  thing,  like  the  others, 
win  blow  over.  It  will  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  Another  meeting 
will  be  held — say  in  South  Wales,  more  windows  will  be  broken, 
another  young  man's  head  cracked,  and  Cbester-le-Street  (God- 
forsaken place,  never  heard  of  it)  will  be  forgotten.' 

Homer  sat  looking  with  hollow  eyes  at  the  yonng  Irishman, 
his  lips  twitching,  his  fingers  interlocked — there  is  nothing  makes 
M  GCHuplete  a  coward  of  a  man  as  a  woman's  love.  Conyngham 
laughed  as  the  notion  unfolded  itself  in  his  mind.  He  might, 
03  he  himself  had  said,  be  of  no  great  brain  power,  but  he  was 
at  alt  events  a  man  and  a  brave  one.  He  stood  a  full  six  foot, 
aod  looked  down  at  his  companion,  who  mt  white-faced  and 
Bhrioking. 

'  It  is  quite  easy,'  he  said,  '  for  me  to  disappear  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arouse  suspicion.  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  here ; 
my  bri«& — ^well,  the  Solicitor-General  can  have  'em  !  I  have  no 
ties — nothing  to  keep  me  in  any  part  of  the  world.  When  young 
Pleydell  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  a  few  more  windows  have  been 
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broken,  and  nine  d&ys  have  elapsed,  the  wonder  will  give  place  to 
another,  and  I  can  return  to  my — practice,' 

'  I  couldn't  let  yoa  do  it.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yon  conld,'  said  Conyngham  with  the  qaickness  of 
his  race  to  epy  out  his  neighbonr'B  vulnerable  point.  '  For  the 
sake  of  Edith  and  the  little  devil.* 

Horoei  Bat  silent,  and  after  a  moment  Conyngham  went  on. 

'  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  divert  suspicion  from  you  now — to 
put  them  on  a  false  scent,  for  they  must  have  one  of  some  sort. 
When  they  find  that  they  cannot  catch  me  they  will  forget  all 
abont  it.' 

Homer  shufHed  in  his  seat.  This  was  nothing  but  detection 
of  the  thoughts  that  had  passed  through  his  own  mind. 

'  It  is  easy  enough  done,'  went  on  the  Irishman.  '  A  pain- 
graph  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  newspapers  ;  a  few  incrimi- 
nating papers  left  in  these  rooms,  which  are  certain  to  be  searched. 
I  have  a  bad  name — an  Irish  dog  goes  about  the  world  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck.  If  I  am  caught  it  will  not  be  for  some 
time,  and  then  I  can  get  out  of  it  somehow — an  alibi  or  some- 
thiog.  I'll  get  a  brief  at  all  events.  By  that  time  the  acent 
will  be  lost,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Come,  Geoff,  cheer  up  !  A 
man  of  your  sort  ought  not  to  be  thrown  by  a  coischance  like 
this.' 

He  stood  with  his  legs  apart,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets,  a  gay  laugh  on  his  Ups,  and  much  discernment  in  his 
eyes. 

'  Oh,  d -n  Edith  ! '  he  added  after  a  pause,  seeing  that  his 

efforts  met  with  no  response.     '  D n  that  child !    You  used  to 

have  some  pluck,  Homer.' 

Homer  shook  his  head  and  made  no  answer,  but  his  very 
silence  was  a  point  gained.  He  no  longer  protested  nor  raised 
any  objection  to  his  companion's  hare-brained  scheme.  The  thing 
was  feasible,  and  he  knew  it. 

Conyngham  went  on  to  set  forth  his  plans,  which  with,  charac- 
teristic rapidity  of  thought  he  evolved  as  he  spoke. 

'  Above  all,'  he  said,  '  we  muBt  be  prompt.  I  must  disappear 
to-night,  the  paragraphs  must  be  in  to-morrow's  papers.  I  think 
I'll  go  to  Spain.  The  Caflists  seem  to  be  making  things  lively 
there.  You  know,  Homer,  I  was  never  meant  for  a  wig  and 
gown — there's  no  doubt  about  that.     I  shall  have  a  splendid  time 

of  it  out  there ' 
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fie  atiqiped,  meeting  a  queer  look  in  Homer's  eyes,  who  sat 
loBiitig  formud  and  eeaiching  his  bee  irith  jesloos  glance. 

'  I  ms  wondedng,'  said  the  <^her  with  a  pale  smile, '  if  yon 
vire  erer  in  lore  with  Edith.' 

*No,  my  good  soal,  I  was  not/  answo^  Conyngham  with 
perfect  carelessness,  '  though  I  knew  her  long  before  yoo  did.' 

He  paosed,  and  a  qoick  thought  flashed  throngh  his  mind 
that  some  men  are  seen  at  their  worst  in  adversity.  He  was 
mdj  enoogh  to  find  excoses  for  Homer,  for  men  are  strange  in 
the  gift  of  their  firiendship,  often  giving  it  where  they  know  it  is 
but  ill  deserved. 

He  rattled  on  with  unbroken  gaiety,  unfolding  plans  which  in 
tbdr  pMfection  of  detail  snggested  a  previous  experience  in  out- 
numing  the  constable. 

While  they  were  still  talking  a  mutual  friend  came  in — a 
quick-spoken  man  already  banning  to  be  known  as  a  jonmalist 
ofatulitj.  They  talked  on  indifferent  topics  for  some  time.  Then 
the  new-comer  said  jerkily : 

'  Heud  the  news  ? ' 

'Xo,'  answered  Conyngham. 

'Alfred  PleydeU — young  fellow  who  resbted  the  Chartist 
rioters  at  Dniham — died  yesterday  morning.' 

Fredoick  Conyngham  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  Homer, 
Tho  was  still  seated  in  the  low  chair  by  the  fire.  He  found 
Homer's  toe  with  his  heeL 

'  Ib  that  BO  ? '  he  said  gravely;    '  Then  I'm  oflF.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the  journalist  with  a  quick  look 
—the  man  had  the  manner  of  a  ferret. 

'Nothing,  only  I'm  off,  that's  all,  old  man.  And  I  cannot  ask 
,V0D  to  stay  this  evening,  you  understand,  because  I  have  to  pock.' 

He  tnmed  slowly  on  Homer,  who  had  recovered  himself,  bat 
still  had  his  hand  over  his  6ice. 

'  Got  any  money,  Oeoff  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yea,  I  have  twenty  pounds  if  you  want  it,'  answered  the 
other  in  a  strangely  hoarse  voice. 

'  I  do  want  it — ^badly.' 

The  jommalist  had  taken  up  bis  hat  and  stick.  He  moved 
slowly  t(Kvards  the  door,  and  there  pausing  saw  Homer  pass  the 
l»nk-note8  to  Conyngham. 

'  You  had  better  go  too,'  said  the  Irishman.  '  Yon  two  are 
going  in  the  same  direction,  I  know.' 
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Homer  rose,  and,  half  Isughiog,  CoDTOgham  pnahed  liiin 
towards  tbe  door, 

'  See  him  home,  Blake,'  he  said.  '  Old  Homer  has  the  bines 
to-night.' 

OHAPTEE  m. 

LIKE  SBIFS  UPON  THE  SEA. 

'  No  one  can  be  more  nise  than  ^estinj.' 

'  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  why,  two  more  passengers — grand 
ladies  as  they  tell  me — and  the  captain  has  gone  ashore  to  fetch 
them,'  the  first  mate  of  the  GranvUU  barque,  of  London,  made 
answer  to  Frederick  Conyngham,  and  he  breathed  on  his  fingers 
as  he  spoke,  for  tbe  north-west  wind  was  blowing  across  the 
plains  of  tbe  M^oc,  and  the  sun  had  jost  set  behind  the  smoke 
of  Bordeenz. 

The  OranviUe  was  lying  at  anchor  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
Garonne  river,  having  safely  discharged  her  deck  cargo  of  empty 
claret  casks  and  landed  a  certain  nimiber  of  passengers.  There 
are  few  colder  spots  on  tbe  Continent  than  the  sunny  town  of 
Bordeaux  when  the  west  wind  blows  from  Atlantic  wastes  in  winter 
time.  A  fine  powder  of  snow  scudded  across  the  flat  land,  which 
presented  a  bleak  brown  face,  patched  here  and  there  with  white. 
There  were  two  more  passengers  on  board  the  Granriile,  crouching 
in  the  cabin — two  French  gentlemen  who  bad  taken  passage  from 
London  to  Algeciras  in  Spain,  on  their  way  to  Algiers. 

Conyngham,  with  characteristic  good  nature,  had  made  him- 
self BO  entirely  at  home  on  board  the  Mediterranean  trader  that 
his  presence  was  equally  welcomed  in  the  forecastle  and  the 
captain's  cabin.  Even  the  first  mate,  bis  present  interlocutor,  a 
grim  man  given  to  muttered  abuse  of  his  calling  and  a  pious 
pessimism  in  reapect  to  human  nature,  gradually  thawed  under 
the  infiuence  of  so  cheerful  an  acceptance  of  heavy  weather  and 
a  clumsy  deck  cargo. 

'  The  ladies  will  be  less  trouble  than  tbe  empty  casks  at  all 
events,'  said  Conyngham,  '  because  they  will  keep  below.' 

Tbe  sailor  shook  his  bead  forebodingly  and  took  au  heroic 
pinch  of  snuff. 

'  One's  as  capable  of  carrying  mischief  as  the  other,'  he 
muttered  in  tbe  bigoted  voice  of  a  married  teetotaller. 
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The  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  this  mariner'B  spirit  wae  ever 
vtftKj  and  restless  till  the  anchor  was  on  deck  and  the  hawser 

"There's  a  boat  leaving  the  quay  now,'  he  added.  'Seems 
Etie's  lumbered  up  forr'ard  wi'  women's  hamper.* 

And  indeed  the  black  form  of  a  skiff  so  laden  could  be  seen 
^)[>DBching  throngh  the  driving  snow  and  gloom.  The  mate 
ctHed  to  the  steward  to  come  on  deck,  and  this  bearded  servitor 
of  dames  emei^ed  from  the  galley  with  uproUed  sleeves  and  a 
fine  contempt  for  cold  winds.  A  boy  went  forward  with  a  coil  of 
rape  on  his  arm,  for  the  tide  was  running  hard  and  the  (raronne 
a  DO  ladies'  pleasore  stream.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  board  a 
ship  in  mid-current  when  tide  and  wind  are  at  variance  and  the 
fiDgeiB  GO  cold  that  a  rope  slips  through  them  like  a  log-line. 
Tie  Granville,  having  still  on  board  her  cargo  of  coals  for 
Algedras,  lay  low  in  the  water  with  both  her  anchors  out  and  the 
,tide  siaging  round  her  old-fashioned  hempen  hawsers. 

'  Now  see  ye  throw  a  clear  rope,'  shouted  the  mate  to  the  boy 
vho  had  gone  forward.  The  proximity  of  the  land  and  the 
■pproach  of  women — a  bite  noire  no  lees  dreaded — seemed  to 
flnrry  the  brined  spirit  of  the  Oranville'a  mate. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  a  rope,  not  judged 
clear,  votdd  inevitably  be  applied  to  his  own  person,  shook  the 
iKTve  of  the  hoy  on  the  forecastle — perhaps  his  bands  were  cold 
>i^  his  foculties  benumbed.  He  cast  a  line  which  seemed  to 
pomise  well  at  first.  Two  coils  of  it  unfolded  themselves  grace- 
^y  ngainst  the  grey  sky,  and  then  Confusion  took  the  others  for 
herself.  A  British  oath  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  went  out  to 
nuct  a  fine  French  explosion  of  prohnity  from  the  boat,  both 
Swestalling  the  splash  of  the  tangled  rope  into  the  water  under 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  a  full  ten  yards  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
■nan  who  stood  boathook  in  hand  ready  to  catch  it.  There  were 
two  ladies  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
Iwtokening  by  their  attitude  the  hopeless  despair  and  misery 
which  seize  the  Southern  fair  the  moment  they  embark  in  so  much 
M  a  ferry  boat.  The  fore  part  of  the  heavy  craft  was  piled  up 
*itb  tmnks  and  other  impedimenta  of  a  feminine  incongruity. 
A  BJngle  boatman  had  rowed  the  boat  from  the  shore,  guiding  it 
into  mid>Btream,  and  there  describing  a  circle  calculated  to  insure 
B  gentle  approach  on  the  lee  side.  This  man,  having  laid  aside 
his  oare,  now  stood  boathook  in  hand  awaiting  the  inevitable 
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crash.  The  ofienSing  boy  in  the  bows  was  making  &Eiutic  efforts 
to  hAol  in  Mb  misgnided  rope,  but  the  poseibility  of  making  a 
second  cast  was  unworthy  of  consideration.  The  mat«  muttered 
each  a  striog  of  foreboding  expletives  as  augnred  ill  for  tlie 
delinquent.  The  boatman  was  preparing  to  hold  on  and  fend  ofif 
at  the  same  moment — a  sudden  gust  of  wind  gave  the  boat  a 
sharp  buffet  jnst  as  the  man  grappled  the  mizzen-chains — lie 
overbalanced  himself,  fell,  and  recovered  himself,  but  only  to  be 
jerked  backwards  into  the  water  by  the  boathook,  which  struck 
him  in  the  chest. 

'  A  mm  I '  cried  the  man,  and  disappeared  in  the  muddy  water. 
He  rose  to  the  surfEice  under  the  ship's  quarter,  and  the  mate, 
quick  as  lightning,  dumped  the  whole  coil  of  the  slack  of  the  main 
sheet  on  to  the  top  of  him.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  level  of 
the  rail,  the  mate  and  the  steward  hanling  steadily  on  the  rope, 
to  which  he  clung  with  the  tenacity  and  somewhat  the  attitude  of 
a  monkey.  At  the  same  instant  a  splash  made  the  rescuers  turn 
iu  time  to  see  Conyngham,  whose  coat  lay  thrown  on  the  deck 
behind  them,  rise  to  the  sur&ce  ten  yards  astern  of  the  Granvills 
and  strike  out  towards  the  boat,  now  almost  disappearing  in  the 
gloom  of  night. 

The  water,  which  had  flowed  through  the  sunniest  of  the 
sunny  plains  of  France,  was  surprisingly  warm,  and  Conyngham, 
soon  recovering  from  the  shock  of  his  dive,  settled  into  a  quick 
side-stroke.  The  boat  was  close  in  front  of  him,  and  in  the  semi- 
dorkneas  he  could  see  one  of  the  women  rise  from  her  seat  and 
make  her  way  forward,  while  her  companion  crouched  lower  and 
gave  voice  to  her  dismay  in  a  eeries  of  wails  and  groans.  The 
more  intrepid  lady  was  engaged  in  lifting  one  of  the  heavy  oara 
when  Conyngham  called  out  in  French  : 

'  Course,  mesdomes !     I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.' 

Both  turned,  and  the  pallor  of  their  feces  shone  whitely 
through  the  gloom.  Neither  spoke,  and  in  a  few  strokes  Conyng- 
ham came  alongside.  He  clutched  the  gunwale  with  his  right 
hand,  and  drew  himself  breast  high. 

'  If  these  ladies,'  he  said,  '  will  kindly  go  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boat,  I  shall  he  able  to  cUmb  in  without  danger  of  up- 
setting.' 

'  If  mama  inclines  that  way  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient,' 
answered  the  muffled  form  which  had  made  its  way  forward.  The 
voice  was  clear  and  low,  remarkably  self-possessed,  and  not  without 
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1  saggeetiOD  that  its  possessor  bore  a  grudge  against  some  person 
insrot. 

'Perhaps  mademoiselle  is  right,'  said  Gonyngham  with  becom- 
ing gravity,  and  the  lady  in  the  stem  obeyed  her  daughter's 
ioggestion,  with  the  result  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  boat  heeled 
tna  with  so  macb  goodwill  that  Conyngham  was  Ufted  right  out 
of  the  water.  He  clambered  on  board  and  immediately  began 
shivering,  for  the  wind  cut  like  a  knife. 

Ihe  younger  lady  made  her  way  cautiously  back  to  the  seat 
which  she  had  recently  quitted,  and  began  at  once  to  speak  very 
sCTeraly  to  her  mother.  This  stout  and  emotional  person  was 
mying  backwards  and  forwards,  and,  in  the  intervata  of  wailing 
oA  groaning,  called  in  Spanish  upon  several  selected  saints  to 
•Mist  her.  At  times,  and  apparently  by  way  of  a  change,  she 
■t^iealed  to  yet  higher  powers  to  receive  her  soul. 

'  My  mother,'  said  the  young  lady  to  Conyngham,  who  had 
•IrBftdy  got  the  oais  out, '  has  the  heart  of  a  rabbit,  but — ^yes — of 
a  wry  young  rabbit.' 

'Madame  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  danger,'  said 
Conyngham, 

'  Monsienr  is  an  Eoglishman ' 

'Yes,  and  a  very  cold  one  at  the  moment.  If  madame  could 
''■tnin  her  religions  enthnsiaSm  so  much  aa  to  sit  still,  we  should 
"•■ke  better  progress.' 

He  spoke  rather  curtly,  as  if  refusing  to  admit  the  advisability 
of  manning  the  boat  with  a  crew  of  black-letter  saints.  The 
■nuner  in  which  the  craft  leapt  forward  under  each  stroke  of  the 
°>n  testified  to  the  strength  of  his  arms,  and  madame  presently 
^buded  into  whispers  of  thankfulness,  having  reason,  it  would 
»*eni,  to  be  content  with  mere  earthly  aid  in  lieu  of  that  heavenly 
uitwrention  which  ladies  of  her  species  Bommon  at  every  turn 
of  life. 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you,'  said  the  younger  woman  presently, 
u>  a  voice  and  manner  suggestive  of  an  energy  unusual  to  her 
<Aiuitiywomen.  She  spoke  in  French,  but  with  an  accent  some- 
*hat  round  and  full,  like  an  EngUsh  accent,  and  Conyngham 
divined  that  she  was  Spanish.  He  thought  also  that  under  their 
outer  wraps  the  tadiea  wore  the  mantUla,  and  had  that  graceful 
^uriage  of  the  head  which  is  only  seen  in  the  Peninsula. 

'  Thank  yon,  mademoiselle,  but  I  am  making  good  progress 
oow,    Oui  you  see  the  ship  ? ' 
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She  rose  and  stood  peering  into  the  darknesfi  ahead — a  graceful, 
swaging  figure.  A  feint  scent  as  of  some  flower  was  wafled  ou 
the  keen  wind  to  Conyngham,  who  had  already  decided  with 
characteristio  haste  that  this  young  person  was  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  intrepid. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  it  is  quite  close.  They  are  also  showing 
lights  to  guide  us.' 

She  stood  looking  apparently  over  his  head  towards  the  Gran' 
viUe,  but  when  she  spoke  it  would  seem  that  her  thoughts  bad  not 
been  fixed  on  that  vessel. 

'  Is  monsieur  a  sailor  ? ' 

'  No,  but  I  fortunately  have  a  little  knowledge  of  such  matters 
— fortunate  since  I  have  been  able  to  turn  it  to  the  use  of  these 
ladies.' 

*  But  you  are  travelling  in  the  Granville.' 

*  Yea,  I  am  travelling  in  the  Granville.' 

Over  his  oars  Conyngham  looked  hard  at  his  interlocutrice, 
but  could  discern  nothing  of  her  features.  Her  voice  interested 
him,  however,  and  he  wondered  whether  there  were  ever  calms  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

'  Our  sailors,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  in  Spain  are  brave,  but 
they  aie  very  cautious.  I  think  none  of  them  would  have  done 
such  a  thing  as  you  have  just  done  for  us.  We  were  in  danger. 
I  knew  it.    Was  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  The  boat  might  have  drifted  against  some  ship  at  anchor 
and  been  upset.  You  might  also  have  been  driven  out  to  sea. 
They  had  no  boat  on  board  the  Granville  ready  to  put  out  and 
follow  you.' 

'Yes;  and  you  saved  us.  But  you  English  are  of  a  great 
coiirage.  And  my  mother,  instead  of  thanking  you,  is  offering 
her  gratitude  to  James  aud  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  as  if  they 
had  done  it.' 

'  I  am  no  relation  to  Zebedee,'  said  Conyngham  with  a  gay 
laugh.    '  Madame  may  rest  assured  of  that,' 

'  Julia,'  eaid  the  elder  lady  severely,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  emanate  from  a  chest  as  deep  and  hollow  as  an  octave  cask,  'I 
shall  tell  Father  Concha,  who  will  assuredly  reprove  you.  The 
saints  upon  whom  I  called  were  fishermen,  and  therefore  the  more 
capable  of  understanding  our  great  danger.  As  for  monsieur,  he 
knows  that  he  will  always  be  in  my  prayers.' 

'  Thank  you,  madame,'  said  Conyngham  gravely. 
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'And  at  a  filter  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tender  him  my 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  the  OranvUle  hailed  the  boat, 
itkiiig  vhether  all  was  well  and  Mr.  Conyogbam  on  board.  Being 
reassured  on  this  point,  the  mate  apparently  attended  to  another 
matter  requiring  Ms  attention,  the  mingled  cries  and  expoEtula- 
ciwiE  of  the  cabin  boy  sufficiently  indicating  its  natore. 

The  boat,  under  Conyngham's  strong  and  steady  strokes,  now 
oine  slowly  and  without  mishap  tdongside  the  great  black  hull  of 
the  vessel,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that,  although  all  danger 
BBS  past,  there  yet  renuuned  difficulty  ahead ;  for  when  the  boat 
wu  laade  fast  and  the  ladder  lowered,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies 
Snnly  and  emphatically  deaied  her  ability  to  make  the  ascent. 
The  French  boatman,  shiveriiig  in  a  borrowed  great-coat,  and  with 
a  vociferation  which  flavoured  the  air  with  cognac,  added  his  en- 
treaties to  those  of  the  mate  and  steward.  In  the  small  boat 
Conyngham,  in  French,  and  the  lady's  daughter,  in  Spanish, 
r^tesented  that  at  least  half  of  the  heavenly  host,  having  inter- 
vened to  save  her  from  ao  great  a  peril  as  that  safely  passed 
Ibiongh,  coold  surely  accomplish  this  smaller  feat  with  ease.  But 
the  lady  still  hesitated,  and  the  mate,  having  clambered  down 
into  the  boat,  grabbed  Conyngham's  arm  with  a  large  and  not 
unkindly  baud,  and  pushed  him  forcibly  towards  the  ladder. 

'  You  hadn't  got  no  business,  Mr.  Conyngham,'  he  said  gruffly, 
'to  leave  the  ship  like  that,  and  like  as  not  you've  got  your  death 
of  cold.  Just  you  get  aboard  and  leave  these  women  to  me.  You 
get  to  your  bunk,  mister,  and  stooard'll  bring  you  something  hot.* 
There  was  nought  but  obedience  in  the  matter,  and  Conyng- 
ham was  soon  between  the  blankets,  alternately  shivering  and 
hmniDg  in  the  first  stages  of  a  severe  chill. 

The  captain  having  come  on  board,  tiie  OranviUe  presently 
weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  boEom  of  an  ebbing  tide  turned  her 
blunt  prow  towards  the  winte^  sea.  The  waves  out  there  beat 
high,  and  before  the  lights  of  Fauillac,  then  a  mere  cluster  of 
fishers'  huts,  had  passed  away  astern,  the  good  ship  was  lifting 
ha  bow  with  a  sense  of  anticipation,  while  her  great  wooden 
beams  and  knees  began  to  strain  and  creak. 

Daring  the  following  days,  while  the  sense  of  spring  and 

warmth  slowly  gave  life  to  those  who  could  breathe  the  air  on 

deck,  Conyngham  lay  in  his  little  cabin  and  heeded  nothing  ;  for 

when  the  fever  left  him  he  was  only  conscious  of  a  great  lassitude, 
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and  scarce  coold  raise  himBelf  to  take  each  noiirishment  as  the 
Bteward,  with  a  rough  but  kindly  sktU,  prepared  for  him. 

'Why  the  deuce  I  ever  came— why  the  deuce  I  ever  went 
overboard  after  a  couple  of  seSoras — ^I  don't  know,'  he  repeated  to 
himself  during  the  hours  of  that  long  watch  below. 

Why,  indeed  ?  except  that  youth  must  needs  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  play  the  only  stake  it  owns  there.  Nor  is  l-Yederick 
Conyngham  the  first  who,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
life,  throws  all  upon  the  board  to  wait  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die. 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR. 

FEBRUARY. 

I  ^Edwaid  Coke,  Chief  Jnstice.d.  16S1-2. 
George  CraikBliaiik,  draDghtsniaii,  d.  1878. 

a  Bii  Josepb  Banfaa,  nataralisl,  P.R.B.,  d.  1743, 

S  James  Bradley  appoioted  ABtronomer  Royal,  1741-2. 

4  PtBDcie  BeaamoDt,  poet  and  dramatist,  matricnlBted  at  Oxford,  1507. 
E  The  siege  of  Qibraltar  raised,  1783. 

<    Tfaomafl  Cailfle,  philowpber  and  his(oriu),  d.  ISSl. 
7    Cbariet  Dickeni,  Dovelist,  b.  1812. 

5  Daniel  O'Connell,  politicUn,  1847. 

9    Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  voyago  to  Guiaoa,  1S96. 
10    Battla  of  Sobraon,  Qenetal  Lotd  OoDgh,  1H4G. 

II  Charter  of  London  Gniversitj,  1826. 

12  FestiTal  of  CtedmoD,  poet,  c.  6S0. 

13  The  DeclamtioD  of  Right,  16S9. 

■4  BatUeof  Cape  St.  TiDcent,  AdmlmlJBTTia,  1707. 

It  The  sea  fight  of  Sir  Natbiuiiel  Dance,  1S04. 

IB  Qraj's'Elegy    published,  17B1. 

17  Battle  of  Heeaoee,  General  Sir  Oharlea  Napier,  1643. 

18  Tfaomaa  Oirtin,  painter,  b.  1776. 

19  David  Garrick,  actor,  b.  171S-1T. 

K  Lord  Lake,  Commander,  in -Chief  in  India,  d.  1808. 

21  Lord  Hardwicke  appointed  Lord  Chanceltor,  173T. 

22  Villiam  Haskisson,  it«le«man,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  1834, 
is  Simnel  Pepys,  diarist,  b.  1S32. 

John  Ee«t«,  poet,  A.  1621. 

21  Q«oETej  of  MoDmoutb,  Bishop  and  chronicler,  1151-.Z. 

16  WUliam  Cecil,  statesman,  created  Lord  Borghley.  1671. 

H  Lcn  of  the  ■  Birkenhead,'  ieB2. 

n  Charter  of  St.  Andrews  University,  1411. 

19  'Tom Jooes'pnblisbed,  1749. 

2}  Lord  Canoiog  sworn  in  Govcmor-Qcneral  of  India,  18G6> 

(5)  The  Rock  waa  succeesfully  defended  for  four  years  by 
i  GcQeni  ElUot  against  the  combined  French  and  Spanlah  fieets. 
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(8)  Tbe  'Liberator's'  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
be  died  a  few  weeks  later.  (15)  This  exploit  of  Dance  is  one  of 
the  most  unusing,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  daring,  on  record. 
He  was  a  commander  in  the  East  India  Compan/B  serrioe,  and 
while  on  the  homeward  voyage  in  charge  of  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  he  fell  in  with  a  powerful  French  squadron  and  boldly 
attacked  it.  The  French  admiral,  Linoie,  sapposing  himself  to 
be  engaged  with  ships  of  the  line,  fled  at  once,  and  tbe  audacious 
Dance,  with  his  merchantmen,  chased  tbe  ships  of  var  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  (18)  This  artist,  considered  as  tbe  founder  of 
modem  painting  in  water  colours,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
Turner  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  '  Had  Tom  Girtin  lived,  I 
should  have  starved.'  (20)  The  Battle  of  Laswaree,  where  Lake 
defeated  the  troops  of  Scindia  in  1803,  is  said  to  have  beeo  the 
severest  in  which  the  Company's  troops  had  ever  been  engaged, 
not  excepting  that  of  Assye.  The  Mabrattas  bad  been  trained  by 
French  Generals  in  the  service  of  Scindia,  although  thej  had  no 
European  officer  with  them  during  the  engagement.  (24)  The 
day  on  which  tbe  famous  chronicler  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  (29)  I  have  filled  in  this  date,  in  the  modest  hope 
that  seven  years  hence  may  still  find  tbe  Englishman's  Calendar 
at  band  to  refer  to  on  our  uext  February  29. 

J.  M.  S. 
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THE    WRECK  OF  THE  BIRKENHEAD. 

1  iJL  PEBBUAQY  SS,  18M. 

AJV   AlfmFERSARY  STUDY. 

'  Bnt,  sir,  when  jronll 
Hear  the  next  fool 
Asking  of  Flyiui, — 
Flytm  of  Virginia, 
Just  joa  chip  in, 
Saj  yon  knew  Flynn, 
Say  that  yoaVe  been  'yar.' 

Tias  is  a  day  to  be  much  observed  in  all  BritiBh  households 
ibr  ever.  The  record  of  the  doings  of  Britons  at  the  time  of  that 
vreck  has  stirred  blood  other  than  British.  We  have  learnt  of 
hte  years  to  look  Qpon  Prussia  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proudest 
military  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  on  the  discipline  of  PmsBian 
Mldien  as  the  rock  on  which  the  grandear  and  unity  of  Germany 
have  been  built.  Yet,  in  1852,  the  lesson  in  discipline  which  had 
been  taught  the  world  by  Britons  on  Februay  26  seemed  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  so  precious  that  he  ordered  the  record  of  it  to 
be  read  out  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his  service.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  like  compliment  has  been 
ever  paid  by  the  monarch  of  one  proud  race  to  the  martial  qualities 
and  training  of  another.  One  thinks  that  every  schoolmaster  in 
Britain  who  can  be  detected  in  having  one  scholar  in  his  school 
who  does  not  know  the  true  story  of  that  day,  ought  to  be  handed 
over  for  some  such  sentence  as  Judge  Jefireys  might  have  passed 
for  a  &r  more  venial  offence  on  an  unhappy  woman  shrinking 
before  him.  Alas  !  the  executions  would  be  too  numerous,  British 
history  in  its  heroism  and  its  example  is  scarcely  a  subject  of 
British  education.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  most  men  have 
heard  of  the  Birkenhead ;  but  they  would  tell  you,  if  {vessed, 
that  they  believed  the  men  went  down  standing  in  their  ranks 
singing  '  Bule  Britannia*  or  '  God  Save  the  Queen.'  I  appeal  to 
the  mothers  of  England  to  remedy  these  crimes,  and  to  teach  their 
children  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  I  am  going  to  unfold.  For  on 
that  February  morning  the  sons  of  Britain  did  nothing  theatrical. 
^  dignity  of  the  whole  scene  lies  in  this,  that  it  consisted  in 
nothing  but  the  calm  ordinary  perfc^mance  of  duty  at  a  time 
when  every  man  had  before  him  the  immediate  prospect  of  A 
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watery  grave  on  a  rock-bound  coast  densely  covered  with  fatal 
sea-weeds,  in  a  sea  known  to'be  full  of  sharks  ;  and  that,  whilst 
out  of  s  total  numher  of  680,  only  193  men  w^e    eaved,  not 
one  woman  or  child  was  drowned,  because  the  men,  after  all 
further  work  was  impossible,  in  obedience  to  the  appeal  of  their 
officersi  remained  on  the  poop  of  the  sinking  ship  rather  than 
leap  into  the  water,  lest  they  should  ewamp  hy  their  numbers  the 
boat  that  was  carrying  off  the  women  and  children.    The  whole 
story  is,  however,  pregnant  with  suggestions  of  the  course  that 
should  be  taken  in  Buch  an  emergency,  and  for  that  cause,  even 
if  not  for  the  far  higher  one  of  a  lofty  example,  it  ought  to  be 
studied   in   all  its  details.      We   have  ample  material.      That 
wonderful  guide   to   modem   history,  the  '  Times  Index,'   leads 
straight  to  the  days  of  April  7-8,  as  containing  the  reports  of 
the  survivors,  and  they  are  very  clear  and  full.     All  the  muster- 
rolls  and  books  on  hoard  having  been  lost  in  the  sinking  ship, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  of  the 
detachments.     Those  I  give  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  report  which 
appears  in  the  '  Times'  of  April  7,  corrected  in  some  respects  by 
comparison  with    the  'Annual  Register '  of  that  year.      The 
story  in  the   'Aunnal  Register'  is,  however,  not  correct  as    to 
these  and  other  details,  as  a  comparison  of  the  Army  Lists 
of  the  two  years  1851-52  and  1850-51  clearly  shows,  while  the 
Army  Lists  themselves  show  a  slip,  not  difficult  to  detect,  in  the 
list  of  names.     As  to  the  main  facts,  however,  we  have  ample 
contemporary  evidence.     We  have  the  statements  of  the  master 
of  the  schooner  Lioness,  Thomas  E.  Ramsden,  who  did  more  than 
anyone  to  save  all  who  were  rescued ;  of  Dr.  Bowen,  staff  surgeon, 
who  was  in  the  first  cutter ;  of  Mr.  Richards,  master's  assistant 
officer  in  command  of  the  boats,  who  was  in  the  second  cutter; 
of  Mr.  Hire,  clerk  to  the  commander,  who  was  for  thirteen  hours 
on  the  wreck,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed  the  greatest  courage 
and  coolness ;   of  Mr,  Renwick,  chief  assistant   engineer,  who, 
after  starting  in  the  gig,  was  put  into  the  first  cutter,  '  no  other 
officer  being  in  her ' ;  of  Mr.  Archbold,  the  ship's  gunner,  who, 
having  been  washed  overboard,  clung  to  some  hay  and  reached  some 
drift-wood  which  was  safely  steered  to  the  shore ;  of  Commander 
Bunce,  who  was  sent  in  the  Rhadamantkua  by  the  Commodore  of 
the  Station  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  to  afford  relief;  of  Captain 
Wright,  91st  Regiment,  who,  after  the  death   of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Seton,  was,  with  Lieutenant  Girardot  of  the  42nd,  the  great  hero 
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of  the  occasion — he  reached  the  shore  on  the  same  nood  as  Mr. 
Archbold ;  of  Dr.  Calhane,  who  eacaped  in  the  gig  and  brought 
the  first  new»of  the  catastrophe  ;  of  Comet  Bond,  I2th  Lancers, 
who  was  saved  because  he  possessed  one  of  Mackintosh's  hfe- 
preservers,  '  which  may  be  filled  in  the  water,'  a  use  to  which  he 
pat  it  whilst  swimming ;  and  of  a  naval  petty  ofGcer  unnamed. 

Further,  we  have  an  elaborate  despatch  from  the  naval  officer 
ID  command  of  the  station,  Commodore  Wyvill,  summing  up  all 
the  evidence  be  had  been  able  to  collect,  weighing  it,  pointing 
oat  such  mistakes  as  bad  been  committed,  and  oflfering  suggestions 
very  useful  for  fntnre  guidance.  We  have  thus  as  complete  a 
stOTehouse  of  facts  as  conld  be  desired. 

Only  three  boats  escaped,  and  we  have  evidence  from  each  of 
them.  We  have  the  evidence  of  those  who  remained  on  the  wreck, 
of  some  who  escaped  on  drift-wood,  or  by  swimming,  and  that  of 
the  rescaers.  What  ought  to  be  known  is  the  complete  story 
which  they  all  tell.  It  neither  agrees  with  the  pictures  nor 
with  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  beautiful  lines  which  seem  to  be  derived 
ntber  from  the  picture  than  the  facts.  I  propose  presently  to 
give  this  poem,  and  show  where  it  dififers  from  the  truth,  though 
it  has  for  me  an  almost  sacred  charm,  since  I  have  heard  it  most 
often  read  with  all  the  force  and  pathos  which  the  most  beautiful 
voice  I  ever  knew  could  give  to  words  which,  in  their  record  of 
heroism,  stirred  the  reader  to  the  quick.  Those  who  stood  to  dnty 
that  day  on  the  Birkenhead  have  nothing  to  lose  in  honour  by 
the  telling  of  the  whole  troth. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Basnto  War,  in  which  Sir  Harry  Smith 
barely  escaped,  if  he  did  not  incur,  defeat  by  that  clever  old  chief 
Mosheth.  In  February  1852  he  was  still  in  the  field  preparing 
for  his  great  attack  upon  Mosheth.  Accordingly  reinforcements 
for  various  regiments  were  dispatched  to  him.  If  every  regiment 
which  contributed  a  detachment  ought  not,  as  I  think  it  ought, 
to  bear  on  its  banners  the  name  '  Birkenhead,'  at  least  the  bead 
roll  of  honour  ought  to  omit  no  regiment  that  was  there  re- 
presented. For  what,  perhaps,  comes  home  more  to  a  soldier 
tban  be  can  ever  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  themselves  realised  the  full  significance  of  that  wonderful 
thing — the  vital  unity  of  a  well-trained  regiment — is  this,  that 
here  waa  no  highly  organised  and  complete  unit,  but  broken  frag- 
ments, specimens  only  of  that  discipline  which  had  been  taught 
in  each  complete  noit  at  home,  pat  now  to  the  severest  of  trials — 
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a  great  emergency,  faced  not  xmder  their  own  commanding  officer, 
bat  under  a  Btranger.  Seton,  who  had  only  been  promoted  to  tlie 
rank  of  Lieat.-Colonel  during  the  voyage,  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  the  74th  Regiment,  and  in  general 
command  of  other  detachments  which  shall  now  be  recorded. 

'  Her  Majesty's  splendid  steamer  Birkenhead,  Captain  Salmond, 
arrived  in  Simon's  Bay  on  February  17  with  reinforcements 
of  troops,  consisting  of  the  following  drafts  for  the  different 
regiments  on  the  frontier : ' ' — 2nd  Queen'fi  Foot,  Ensign  Boyland, 
1  sergeant  and  50  men ;  6th  Regiment,  Ensign  Metford,  1  sergeant 
and  60  men;  12th  Lancers,  Comets  Bond  and  Roll,  1  sergeant 
and  5  men ;  12tb  Regiment,  Lientenant  S.Fairclough,  1  sergeant 
and  14  men  ;  43rd  Light  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Girardot,  1 
sergeant  and  40  men  ;  45th,  1  officer  (unnamed),'  1  sergeant,  and 
70  men ;  60th  Rifles  2nd  Battalion,  1  sergeant  and  40  men, 
attached  to  91st  Regiment ;  73rd  Regiment,  Lieutenants  Robin- 
son and  Booth,  and  Ensign  Lucas,  1  sergeant  and  70  men ;  74tfa 
Regiment,  Lientenant-Colonel  Seton  and  Ensign  Russell,  1  officer 
(probably  warrant)  and  60  men  ;  9l8t  Regiment,  Captain  Wright, 

1  sergeant  and  60  men ;  Staff,  S  surgeons  and  1  assistant  surgeon  ; 
total,  13  officers,  1  warrant  ofScer,  9  sergeants,  464  rank  and  file, 

2  surgeons,  1  assistant-surgeon,  25  women  and  31  children ;  3 
women  bad  died  in  childbirth  and  1  of  consumption  on  the 
passage,  tmd  3  births  had  taken  place. 

'  The  women  and  children  were  landed  forthwith,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  were  afterwards  saved  from  the  wreck.' 
Lieutenant  Fairclough,  of  the  12th,  was  also  landed,  and  left 
behind  sick  at  Simon's  Town.  The  steamer  proceeded  on  her  way 
to  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Buffalo  River  at  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th.  The  total  number  of  souls  on  board  was,  as  accurately 
as  we  can  ascertain,  638.'  *  The  *  Annual  Register '  makes  it  630, 
giving  130  officers  and  seamen  for  the  crew,  I  continue  in  the 
words  of  Captain  Wright's  report : — '  The  sea  was  smooth  at  the 
time,  and  the  vessel  was  steaming  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour.  She  struck.  The  rush  of  water  was  so  great 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  lower  troop 

'  Timet  report.  *  Perhaps  a  wonaot  officer.    I  cannot  trace  him. 

*  The  number  of  these  Is  nowhere  given  in  the  original  reports.  The  Annual 
SryUter  makes  the  women  thus  saved  only  7,  and  13  children,  bat  I  have  foaod 
the  aoooant  In  several  respects  iuacontate,  and  dont  feel  confident  as  to  tbix 

*  Timet  report. 
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deck  were  drowned  in  their  hammocks.  The  reet  of  the  men 
Kod  all  the  officers  appeared  on  deck.  Major '  Seton  called  all 
the  offices^  abont  him,  and  imp-eseed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
pceserring  order  and  silence  among  the  men.  He  directed  me  to 
take  and  bare  executed  whatever  orders  the  commander  might 
give  me.  Sixty  men  were  immediately  put  on  to  the  chain  pumps 
on  the  loirer  after-deck,  and  told  off  in  three  reliefs ;  60  men  were 
pot  to  the  tackles  of  the  paddle-hox  boats,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  men  were  brooght  on  to  the  poop  so  as  to  ease  tlie  fore  part 
of  the  ship.  She  was  at  this  time  roUing  heavily.  The  com- 
mander ordered  the  horses  to  be  pitched  out  of  the  port  gangway, 
and  the  cutter  to  be  got  ready  for  the  women  and  children,  who 
bad  been  all  collected  under  the  poop  awning.  As  soon  as  the 
horses  were  got  over  the  side,  the  women  and  children  were  passed 
into  the  cutter,  and,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Richard,  master's 
assistant,  the  boat  then  stood  off  some  150  yards.  Just  after  they 
weze  oat  of  the  ship  the  entire  prow  broke  off  at  the  foremast,  the 
bowsprit  going  up  in  the  air  towards  the  foretopmast,  and  the 
fdnnel  went  over  Uie  fflde,can7ing  away  the  starboard  paddle-box 
and  hoat.  The  paddle-box  boat  capsized  when  being  lowered. 
The  large  boat  in  the  centre  of  the  ship  could  not  be  got  at. 

*  It  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  after  she  strock  that 
the  bow  broke  off.  The  men  then  all  went  to  the  poop,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  more  the  vessel  broke  in  two,  crosswise,  just 
abaft  the  eogine-room,  and  the  stem  part  immediately  filled  and 
went  down.  A  few  men  jumped  off  before  she  did  so,  but  the 
greater  number  remained  to  the  last,  and  so  did  every  officer 
belonging  to  the  troops.  All  the  men  I  put  on  the  tackles,  I 
Cear,  were  crushed  when  the  funnel  fell ;  and  the  men  and 
<Acevs  below  at  the  pumps  could  not,  I  think,  have  reached  the 
deck  before  the  vessel  broke  up  and  went  down.  The  survivors 
dnng,  some  to  the  rigging  of  tiie  mainmast,  part  of  which  was 
ont  of  the  water,  and  others  got  hold  of  floating  pieces  of  wood. 
I  think  there  mast  have  been  about  two  hundred  on  the  drifts 
wood.  I  was  on  a  large  piece  along  with  five  others,  and  we 
picked  up  nine  or  ten  more.  The  swell  carried  the  wood  in  the 
direction  of  Point  Danger,    As  soon  as  it  got  to  the  weeds  and 

■  He  lutd  probably  Dot  known  of  his  own  promotion,  and  was  called '  Major' 
Seton  on  boAxil.  HU  name  onlj  appears  as  '  Lieut.- Colon  el '  in  the  '  Atmj  List ' 
under  the  record  of  hi|  deatb.  He  had  BQCceoded  to  a,dealh  vacasof ,  the  date 
not  being  given. 
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breakers,  finding  that  it  would  not  Bupport  all  that  vere  on  it,  I 
jumped  off  aud  swam  on  shore ;  and  when  the  others,  and  also 
those  that  were  on  the  other  pieces  of  wood,  reached  the  shore, 
we  proceeded  into  the  country  to  try  to  find  a  habitation  of  any 
sort  where  we  coold  obtain  shelter.  Many  of  the  men  were  naked, 
and  almost  all  without  shoes.'  .  .  , 

'  The  order  and  regularity  that  prevailed  on  board  from  the 
time  the  ship  struck  till  she  totally  disappeared  far  exceeded 
anything  I  thought  could  be  effected  by  the  best  discipline ;  and 
it  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  service.  Every  pne  did  as  he 
was  directed,  and  there  was  not  a  murmar  or  a  cry  among  them 
till  the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  I  could  not  name  any 
individual  officer  who  did  more  than  another.  All  received  their 
orders,  and  had  them  carried  out  as  if  the  men  were  embarking 
instead  of  going  to  the  bottom.  There  was  only  this  difference, 
that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation  carried  on  with  so  little  noise 
or  confusion,' 

'  One  of  the  ship's  boats,  with  the  assistantrsurgeon  of  the  vessel 
and  eight  men,  went  off  and  landed  aboat  fifteen  miles  from  the 
wreck.  Had  the  boat  remained  about  the  wreck,  or  retomed 
after  landing  the  assistant  surgeon  on  Point  Danger — about 
which  there  was  no  diflSculty — I  am  quite  confident  that  nearly 
every  mwi  of  the  two  hundred  who  were  on  the  drift-wood  might 
have  been  saved,  for  they  might  have  been  picked  up  here  and 
there,  where  they  had  got  in  among  the  weeds,  and  landed  as 
soon  as  eight  or  nine  were  got  into  the  boat.  When  most  of  the 
drift-wood  stuck  in  the  weeds,  the  distance  to  the  shore  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  yards,  and  as,  by  taking  a  somewhat 
serpentine  course,  I  managed  to  swim  in  without  getting  fool  of 
the  rock  or  being  tumbled  over  by  a  breaker,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  boat  might  have  done  so  also.  One  fact  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning. Wktn  the  vessel  wasjtiet  going  down,  the  Gomiiwrnder 
called  out,  "  All  those  that  can  swim  jump  overboard,  and  make 
for  the  boats."  LieiUenwnt  Oi/rardot  and  myself  were  standing 
on  the  stern  part  of  the  poop.  We  begged  the  men  not  to  do  at 
the  Commander  had  said,  as  the  boat  udlh  the  women  must  be 
swamped.    Not  more  than  three  made  the  aitempt.' 

No  doubt,  when  the  surplus  men  not  employed  at  the  pomps 
and  tackles  were  collected  on  the  poop,  they  were  r^nlarly 
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f<Hmed  np  awaiting  orders,  but,  as  fiur  as  possible,  every  maa 
that  could  be  employed  in  any  oBefal  work  was  engaged  on  tt. 
Those  who  died,  as  Captain  Wright  has  described,  at  their  work 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Captain  Wright,  who  was  the  senior 
left  after  '  Major '  Seton  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the 
meek,  has  told  os  how  moat  of  the  infantry  were  employed,  but 
I  have  omitted  to  record  his  own  proceedings  after  he  landed. 
These  are  thus  mentioned  in  Commodore  Wyvill's  report : — 

'Captain  Wright,  of  the  Slst  Regiment,  who  landed  on  a 
piece  of  wreck,  lost  no  time  in  procuring  and  sending  assistance 
to  his  fellow  sufferers.  He  walked  several  miles  along  the  coast, 
obtained  the  ose  of  a  whale-boat,  and  returned  again,  to  give 
all  the  relief  in  his  power,  taking  charge  of  all  who  landed,' 
and,  as  we  hear  from  other  reports,  saving  many  men  among 
those  who  struggled  into  the  weeds. 

The  12th  Lancer  men,  under  a  sergeant  and  Comet  Bond,  were 
employed  in  getting  out  the  horses,  which  was  done  snccessfully. 
As  Comet  Bond  declares  that  all  the  officers  were  employed  with 
gangs  of  men  at  the  pumps,  apparently  the  surplus  on  the  poop 
was  at  this  time,  and  until  Captain  Wright  and  Lieutenant  Girardot 
joined  them  aft«r  all  work  was  useless,  left  under  the  charge 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tackle  of 
Her  Majesty's  troopships  is  in  better  order  now  than  it  was  then ; 
for  while  a  naval  petty  officer  mentions  that  one  of  the  paddle- 
box  boats  could  not  be  lowered  because  the  pin  of  the  davit« 
ns  rusted  in  and  would  not  come  out.  Comet  Bond  records  of 
the  other  that  '  A  number  of  soldiers  under  the  master  tried  to 
haul  out  the  paddle-box  boat  on  the  port  side.  This  was  nearly 
hobted  out  when  the  tackle  broke,  and  it  remained  fixed  in 
air.  One  of  the  gigs  into  which  Mr.  Rolt,  of  the  12th  Lancers, 
and  some  seamen  had  entered  was  swamped  because  one  of  the 
ropes  broke.'  Evidently  there  was,  as  usual,  inadequate  boat 
accommodation  even  had  all  gone  well,  but  at  least  half  of  the 
boats  which  the  men  attempted  to  lower  were  lost  because  the 
tackle  was  defective. 

All  the  women  uid  children  were  in  the  one  cutter  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Richards.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  after  that 
had  been  safely  moved  off  why  men  might  not  hope  for  life  if  they 
could  get  assistance  from  those  who  were  on  the  spars  and  from 
the  other  boats.  Comet  Bond  telle  us  that  after  the  poop  went 
down  or  '  lurched  forward,'  '  the  sea  was  covered  with  straggling 
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forma,  while  the  cries,  piercing  shriekB,  and  Bhonting  for  the 
boats  was  awfdL'    Probably  the  cries  and  shrieks  represented  the 
work  of  sharks,  for  be  says, '  I  swam  tvo  miles  to  the  shore.     Two 
men    swimmiiig    near    me    were    swallowed    by  sharks.'      Five 
horses  reached  the  land.     Some  were  probably  eaten  by  shfo'ks, 
some  caught  in  the  horrible  kelpweed  which  cov^ed  the  shore, 
and  in  it  either  drowned  or  eaten,  bnt  some  at  all  events  gained 
footing  before  the  men  did  so,  for  Comet  Bond  writes,  'After 
stmggling  throngh  the  seaweed  and  reaching  a  beaten  track,  I  saw 
my  horse  standing  in  the  water   on   the   beach.'     'Lieutenant 
GKrardot,  of  the  43rd,'  he  continues,  '  on  a  raft '  with  about  nine 
men  soon  anived,  and  landed  at  7  F.M.     Two  or  three  men  were 
thrown  by  the  raging  snrf  on  the  rock  off  a  spar,  very  much  cnt 
and  bruised,  and  entirely  naked.'    Next  day  some  came  ashore  on 
the  paddle-box  boats  which  had  floated  np  to  the  snr&ce.    One 
of  these  was  full  of  water,  the  other  keel  uppermost.    One  ship's 
qnartermaster  came  in  the  boat  which  was  fall  of  water.     Seven 
others,  being  naked,  had  died  in  it  of  cold.     He  had  his  clothefl 
on.     'Rafts'  reached  the  shore  with  bodies  lashed  on  them, 
qnite  dead.'    Other  bodies  were  washed  up  mauled  by  sharks. 
There  appears  to  have  been  on  board  a  regular  raft,  carried  for 
such  an  emergency.     One  could  hardly  have  been  made  in  the 
time,  yet  we  are   told  that   *  all  were  clinging  to  the  raft  till 
it  broke  up.'     Forty-five   men   clung  to  the   maintopsail  yard, 
where   they  remained  fOT  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.     It  was  a 
ghastly  watch,  for  at  first  there  had  been  more  men  on  the  yard, 
but  aa  Mr.  Hire,  the  commander's  clerk,  who  was  with  them  all 
the  time,  reports,  '  some  dropped   off  during  the  night,'  scone 
attempted  to  reach  the  shore  with  other  parts  of  the  wreck.    Hie 
statement,  like  all  the  others,  is  cold  and  business-like.   He  makes 
no  attempt  to  describe  the   horrors  of   that  long  delay   whilst 
shivering  men  watched  one   after  another  of  their  comrades, 
perishing  of  cold,  drop  off  from  the  perch  to  which  they  could 
no  longer  cling,  or  saw  others  attempt  the  passive  to  the  abate, 
most  of  them  naked,  and  doomed  to  be  clutched  by  some  of  the 
swarming  sharks,  or  to  become  one  of  the  dead  bodies  that,  lashed 
to  spars,  were  dashed  by  the  snrf  upon  the  shore.     But  it  is  time 
to  follow  the  three  boat^  which,  thanks  to  the  noble  sacrifice  of 
themselves  which  Captain  Wright  and  Lieutenant  Girardot  bad 
demanded   from   the   men  on  the  poop,  were  able  to  clear  off 
I  «.e."dilft.wood. 
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in  ntety,  crowded,  bat  not  oveiw:rowded,  one  boat  vith  women 
ud  children,  the  other  two  with  men.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
Qmt  oa  that  coast  the  sorf  beats  incessantlj,  independent  of  wind 
or  weather,  so  that  though  the  night  was  fine,  starlight,  and  calm 
it  tea,  they  fonnd,  on  reaching  Cape  Hangllp,  the  part  of  the  coast 
far  idiich  at  first  all  three  boats  steered  together,  that  rock-bound 
M  it  was  they  coiUd  not  attempt  a  landing  through  the  raging 
ml  At  day-break,  therefore,  they  pat  ont  to  sea  again ;  and, 
•fter  beating  about  for  some  time,  the  first  cutter,  apparently  the 
most  heavily  laden,  was  left  behind  by  the  other  two  boats.  It 
*u  the  first  picked  np  by  the  schooner  lAoneea,  at  1 1  A.u.  on  the 
MUl  Aboat  an  honr  afterwards  the  same  schooner  picked  up 
the  Becond  cotter  with  the  women  and  children.  This  cutter  had 
i%ged  up  a  woman's  cloak  as  a  sail.  The  gig,  which  had  been 
tnde  up  with  a  strong  crew  of  nine  men  in  all,  under  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Cnlhane,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  to  go  ashore  more 
qttickly  than  the  others,  and  so  bring  help,  was  now  oat  of  sight. 
^^^''''^glri  the  schooner  steered  for  the  wreck,  where  it  picked 
vp  the  snrviyorB.  Meantime  the  gig,  after  rowing  for  fifty  miles, 
had  fotmd  a  safe  landing  and  reached  the  shore.  The  steps  which, 
nt  ooQseqnence  of  Aesistant-Sargeon  Gnlhane's  report,  were  taken 
by  Commodore  Wyvill,  and  that  officer's  general  view  of  all  the 
fccte,  may  be  best  recorded  in  his  own  words. 

'At  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  February 
Hi.  Cnlhane,  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  Birk^nh^ad,  arrived  at 
Sinum's  Town  by  land  to  report  to  me  the  loss  of  his  ship  near  to 
Pwit  Danger— that  two  boats  with,  as  he  stated,  the  only  survivors 
nn  cruising  aboat  at  a  distance  from  the  land.  I  immediately 
despatched  Commander  Bnnce,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Caetor,  with 
^  men  (to  form  boats'  crews),  in  the  Bhadamuvnihue,  the  only 
(teuner  in  port,  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  That  evening  he  fell 
in  with  the  schooner  Lioness,  of  Algoa  Bay.  This  vessel  had 
M  board  the  persons  who  were  in  the  boats  and  forty  others, 
whom  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  off  the  maintopsail  ;ard 
of  the  ship;  altogether  116  in  number,  as  per  lists.  It  being 
nhn,  and  the  schooner  some  distance  from  this  anchorage,  the 
SkaAomuvnihue  towed  her  in,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  Point 
Danger  in  search  of  any  people  who  might  yet  be  clinging  to  the 
■pars  and  pieces  of  wreck  floating  about,  also  for  any  who  might 
have  landed.  An  examination  of  the  coast  having  been  made  for 
upwards  of  tw^ity  miles  by  land  and  sea,  and  no  other  persons  being 
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found  except  those  who  had  landed  during  the  night  and  daiy  of 
the  wreck  on  Point  Danger,  the  Rhadamanthua  received  them  on 
board  and  returned  to  this  port  on  the  morning  of  the  lat  inat. 
The  persons  so  saved  were  siitj-eight  in  number,  of  whom  six 
were  officers  (four  military  and  two  naval).  They  reached  the 
land  by  swimming  and  on  pieces  of  wreck,  &c.  These,  with  nine 
others  who  escaped  in  the  gig,  and  those  who  were  rescned  by  the 
schooner,  make  the  total  saved  193.' 

'  4.  It  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  ship  Sirkenkead  was  duly 
pricked  off  on  the  chart  at  8  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
within  False  Bay,  by  the  master,  Mr,  Brodie,  and  officer  of  the 
watch,  Mr.  Spear,  second  master,  that  the  course  was  shaped 
S.S.E.  ^  £.,  and  Cape  Hanglip  giving  a  berth  of  aboutfoiur  miles. 
The  man  at  the  wheel,  John  Uaynes,  A.B.,  from  10  o'clock  to 
12  o'clock  of  the  first  watch,  states  that  he  steered  that  course 
with  directions  not  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A  leadsman  was 
on  the  paddle-box  and  look-out  men  were  placed.  The  night  was 
fine,  starlight,  and  calm,  but  a  long  swell  setting  in  on  shore. 
The  land  was  seen  all  the  night  from  three  to  foor  points  on  the 
port  bow.  At  about  ten  minutes  before  2  o'clock,  in  the  middle 
watch,  the  leadsman  got  soundings  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms, 
of  which  he  gave  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  watch.  Before  he 
could  get  another  cast  of  the  lead  the  ship  struck,  and  be  found 
seven  fathoms  alongside,  there  were  two  fathoms  water  under  the 
bows  and  eleven  by  the  stern, 

'  5.  It  appefirs  that  Mr.  Salmond,  who  was  roused  by  the 
shock,  went  on  deck,  inquired  the  time,  a  few  minutes  past  2 
o'clock,  and  the  course  steered.  It  was  reported  to  be  S.S.E.  ^  £., 
which  be  stated  was  quite  correct.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
engines  to  'be  stopped,  the  small  bower  anchor  to  be  let  go,  the 
quarter  boats  to  be  lowered  and  lie  off  alongside  the  ship,  the 
paddle-box  boats  to  be  got  out,  and  a  torn  astern  to  be  given  to 
the  engines.  He  ordered  the  military  officers,  who  were  all  in 
attendance  (Major  Seton,  of  the  74th  Kegiment,  and  Captain 
Wright,  of  the  91st),  to  send  troops  to  the  chain  pumps.  The 
orders  were  implicitly  obeyed  and  perfect  discipline  maintained. 
So  soon  as  Mr.  Salmond  heard  that  there  was  water  in  the  ship,  he 
directed  the  women  and  children  to  be  put  into  a  cutter  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Bichards,  master's  assistant,  which  was  done.  In  ten 
minutes  after  the  first  concussion,  and  while  the  engines  were 
tunung  astern,  the  ship  struck  again  under  the  engine  looisj 
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bulging  the  side  in  several  feet  and  tearing  open  the  bottom.  The 
nter  rushed  in,  drovned  the  fires,  and  stopped  the  engines ;  the 
(ogiiieer,  Mr.  Kenwick,  and  stokers  making  their  escape  to  the  npper 
deck.  Instantly  the  ship  broke  in  two  abaft  the  mainmast  and 
auk,  leaving  the  maintopmast  and  topsail  yard  only  visible  above 
ntei.  Up  to  this  awful  moment  the  resolution  and  coolness  of 
lU  huids  were  remarkable :  Mr.  Sabnond  gave  bis  orders  with 
nmcli  jnesence  of  mind  to  the  last. 

'  7.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  the  ship  was  shaped 
to  hog  the  land  too  closely,  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
]fr.  Salmond  or  the  master  bad  attended  on  deck  Irom  10  o'clock 
in  the  first  watch  until  the  accident  occurred,  it  would  infer  much 
nsttention  and  ezbreme  neglect  of  duty  on  their  parts ;  and  when 
^(midiogs  were  first  struck,  had  the  helin  been  put  to  port,  this  ill- 
^tcd  ship  might  have  escaped  the  danger.  It  is  much  to  be 
luneoted  that  not  an  officer  has  been  saved  who  can  give  any 
™t>«f«tory  Information  on  these  points. 

'8.  It  is  also  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  a  young  officer,  Mr. 
Kdurds,  master's  assistant,  should  have  been  the  only  executive 
m  command  of  the  boats ;  and  but  for  the  circumstance  of  their 
leaving  the  scene  of  the  wreck  before  daylight,  the  landing  place 
*»<»vered  on  Point  Danger  by  those  who  reached  the  shore  on  rafts 
voold  have  shown  itself,  and  the  hapless  individuals  who  were 
cliDgiDg  to  the  pieces  of  the  wreck  and  spars  might  have  been 
picked  off  and  carried  to  the  shore  by  the  boats,  and  thus  many 
"wre  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Also  when  the  schooner  visited 
'^  wreck,  had  the  cutters  examined  the  coast  in  the  locality  it  is 
pfODBble  they  might  have  found  a  few  others.  I  can  only  attri- 
™te  this  to  a  fatal  error  of  judgment  and  to  the  excited  state  of 
"^  people  in  the  boats  under  such  appaUing  circumstances,' 

Od  vhich  it  is  to  be  observed  that  apparently  Commodore 
"fvill  left  the  Admiralty  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  firom  the 
^'■^eats  he  enclosed  : — 1 .  As  to  the  inadequacy  in  any  event  of 
Itte  boat  accommodation.  2.  As  to  the  unsati^actory  nature  oi 
^nft  which  broke  up  immediately  it  was  launched  in  an  abso- 
'ntely  smooth  sea.  3.  As  to  the  rotten  condition  of  the  tackle 
*iuch  caused  the  swamping  of  one  paddle-box  boat  and  one  gig. 
^-  Am  to  the  defective  system  on  board,  which  allowed  rust  to 
''^^'UDQlate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  other  paddle-box  boat  could 
"ot  be  got  out,  even  if  it  was  not  responsible  for  rendering  the 
'*^  boat  in  the  centre  of  the  ship  unavailable.    Further,  it  ii  to 
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be  noted  that  if  it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  at  least  a  noble  one  which 
dispatched  onl;  two  very  jonior  naval  officers  in  the  boats  bo  that 
all  the  rest,  iDcluding  the  commander,  of  whom  it  is  specially 
not«d  in  the  evidence  '  that  be  might  easily  have  saved  himBelf,' 
died  at  their  posts  on  the  sinking  ship,  doing,  like  all  the  crew, 
all  that  coold  be  done  to  remedy  the  errors  of  the  night,  and  the 
slackness  of  discipline  which  bad  tested  neither  tackle  or  the 
cleanness  of  the  davit-bolta.  Moreover,  there  is  a  striking  second 
statement  by  Captain  Wright,  who  bad  been  on  the  coast  before, 
which  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  steersman  was  misled 
by  a  fire  lighted  on  shore,  which  had,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
the  appeaiance  of  the  Gape  Agolha  hgbthoose.  Sach  are  the 
iacts.    Now  compu'e  with  them  this  poetic  rendering  of  them  : — ■ 

Right  on  onr  Qank  ths  crimson  san  went  down, 

The  deep  sea  rolled  aronnd  in  dark  repose, 
When,  like  the  wild  Bhrielc  from  some  captnied  town, 

The  Kttmt  ship  BirieiiA^ad  laj  bard  and  fast, 

Caaght  without  hope  upoD  a  hidden  rock ; 
Uer  timbers  thrilled  as  nerves,  when  through  them  passed 

The  tpirit  of  that  ahoctc. 
And  ever  like  base  cowards  who  leave  their  ranks 

In  danger's  hour,  before  the  rush  of  steel, 
Drifted  away  disorderly,  the  planks 

From  underneath  her  kecd. 
Confaaion  sfa^sd,  for  thongh  the  coast  seemed  near, 

Bharfc*  hovered  thick  along  that  wbi(«  sea-brink ; 
The  boats  could  hold  7— not  all — and  it  was  clear 

She  y/Bs  about  to  sink. 

'  Out  with  those  boats  and  let  ub  haste  away,' 

Cried  one, '  ere  yet  yon  sea  the  bark  devours"; 
The  man  thns  olamonring  was,  I  soaroe  need  say. 

No  officer  of  oars. 

We  knew  onr  doty  better  than  to  care 

For  saob  loose  babblers,  and  made  no  reply, 
Till  onr  good  colonel  gave  the  word,  and  there 

Formed  ns  In  line  to  die. 
There  rose  no  mormor  from  the  ranks,  no  thought. 

By  shameful  strength,  nnbononred  life  to  seek. 
Oar  post  to  quit  we  were  not  trained,  nor  taught 

To  trample  down  the  weak. 
So  we  made  women  with  Iheir  children  go ; 

The  oars  ply  back  agen,  and  yet  agen, 
Whilst  inch  by  inch  the  drowning  ship  sank  low 

Still  under  steadfast  men. 
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What  follows  why  recall  I    The  biave  who  died 
Died  witiboDt  flinching  in  the  bloody  iarE ; 

They  sleep  as  well  beneath  that  purple  tide 
Ab  atbera  (mder  turf. 

3Vre  are  three  other  stanzas  which,  to  my  hamble  thinking,  do 
■wt  add  force  to  that  noble  ending.  All  that  ia  best  in  the  poetry 
Bid  thought  of  the  poem  is  good  and  true  as  ever,  bnt  the  actual 
«aie  is  faUely  painted  altogether.  The  men  were  not  standing, 
M  here  represented,  drawn  np  in  hne  waiting  qnietly  whilst  the 
bostfl,  (axivded  -with  women,  went  to  and  fro  to  the  shore.  The 
nggestion  is  that  of  a  single  regiment  under  its  colonel  formed 
i^  under  his  influence  to  die.  There  were  only  detachments, 
iBost  of  them  nnder  boy  ensigns.  Even  the  'major'  who  had 
been  in  command  was  dead  at  the  time  when  the  one  captain  and 
lient«iaiit  called  on  the  men  to  make  their  splendid  sacrifice. 
Tbe  suggestion  as  to  the  boats  and  '  no  officer  of  ours '  is 
altogether  onfair  to  Salmond,  who,  though  he,  as  in  duty  bound, 
nleaaed  the  soldiers  irom  his  naval  authority  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  no  longer  applicable,  remained  himself  to  the  last,  calmly 
giving  S3ch  orders  as  were  possible,  and  lost  his  life  by  doing  so. 
The  ship  did  not  sink  inch  by  inch,  but  broke  up  almost  at  once ; 
snd  even  the  poop  itself  sank  within  less  than  twenty  minutes  of 
the  striking  of  the  ship.  If  the  three  stanzas,  '  Out  with  those 
hoate,'  '  We  know  our  duty,'  '  So  we  made  women,'  had  been 
^^OQght  into  accord  with  the  truth,  they  would  have  been  more 
V'vthy  of  some  of  their  grand  comrade  stanzas,  especially  the 
^erenth  and  ninth.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  with  all  its  historical 
blemishes,  it  is  a  poem  that  ought  to  be  known  better  than  it  is ; 
and  as  I  have  been  abusing  the  schoolmasters,  perhaps  it  may 
enconr^fe  them  to  know  it  better  if  I  venture  to  supply  a  scene 
in  vhich  one  of  their  order  did  bring  the  story  before  some 
joung  men,  who  were  at  least  a  httle  struck  by  it,  as  eye-witnesses 
shall  record.    One  of  them  first  describes  the  reader  thus  : — 

'Which  of  OS  can  forget  the  slight  bent  irame,  the  head 
■downed  with  the  silvered  locks,  which  were  indeed  a  crown  of 
gloiy,  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  kept  watch  more  than  their 
threescore  years  over  man's  mortality,  and  to  have  leamt  there- 
from a  lesson  of  immortal  hope,  the  face — we  say  it  reverently — as 
tf  a  Man  of  Sorrows — the  voice,  tremhUng  in  its  earnestness,  and 
piercing,  though  low-pitched,  as  the  soul  within  him  burned  and 
the  fire  kindled?' 
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*  Enthusiasm  is  scarcely  the  vord  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  survivors  of  that  band  of  joung  men,  nndergraduates  and 
junior  gradoateB,  who,  on  one  miique  occasion,  eo  &r  forgot  the 
decorum  of  a  university  lecture  room  as  to  leap  to  their  feet  with 
one  accord,  and,  while  many  eyes  were  wet  with  emotion,  to  cheer 
again  and  again  the  profeBSor  who  had  just  given  as  an  illnstratioii 
of  devotion  to  duty,  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  BirkeTikead.' 

Another  who  was  there  writes : — '  The  version  of  Sir  H,  Doyle's 
lines  which  your  father  read  ended  thus  : — 


The  strain  on  our  feeUngs  had  been  growing  more  and  more  tense 
as  verse  after  verse  was  read,  in  that  voice  almost  broken  with 
earnestness,  and  yet  so  clear.  As  the  last  verses  came  you  might 
have  heard  here  and  there,  from  young  men  not  used  to  the 
melting  mood,  distinct  sobs  of  emotion.  For  my  own  part  I  could 
not  pretend  that  I  was  not  really  crying.  As  the  last  word  fell 
from  yonr  fefher's  lips,  a  hash  came  over  na ;  we  almost  seemed 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  dead.  A  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  all  in  a  body  we  leapt  up,  some  even  on  the  forms,  and 
cheered.  It  was  a  thing  such  as  I  never  saw  and  never  heard  of, 
a  thing  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  my  senses  and  memoiy 


There,  I  sappose,  that  for  dramatic  effect  or  for  the  literary 
completeness  of  my  paper,  it  should  end.  But  not  withcnt  a 
purpose  did  I  refer  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his  Basuto  War. 
This  was  the  material  that  was  going  out  to  him.  Little  more 
than  two  years  later  similar  material  was  to  be  shipped  from 
England  to  meet  their  fate  in  the  Crimea.  Then  very  soon  was 
raised  the  cry  that  they  were  'lions  led  by  asses.'  It  was  a 
malignant  tie !  England  had  been  pleased  after  the  great  war  to 
do  to  death  the  army  that  had  won  it  for  her.  The  vitality  had 
remained  alone  in  the  splendid  regimental  discipline,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  officers  and  men,  in  the  power  of  such  men  as  SetoD, 
"Wright,  and  Gn-ardot,  to  arouse  such  a  feeling  as  kept  those  men 
standing  on  the  poop  of  the  Birkenhead.  All  possibility  of  train- 
ing themselves  to  be  fit  to  command  those  men  in  action  had  been 
denied  to  the  officers.  What  they  could  do  they  did.  They  bad 
maintained  in  that  army — which,  as  an  army  fit  to  take  the  fieW. 
had  been  killed  by  England — splendid  individual  qualities.  Fw 
the  tett,  not  being  allowed  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  bett 
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sem'ce  of  their  coxmiry,  they  undoabtedly  became  idle  as  soldiere, 
derating  themselves  mainly  to  all  healthy  forms  of  vigorous 
aacises  and  to  amusement.  Once  more  we  their  saccesBors  stand 
bmnbly  praying  the  nation  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  leam  to 
do  OQT  duty  to  it.  We  are  threatened  that  those  powers  will  be 
iOToked  against  aa  with  which,  ae  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once 
bippUy  said  of  ns,  we  are  hopelessly  incompetent  to  contend — 
'Debating  advantages,'  'Parliamentary  fonns,'  'Parliamentary 
ohrtmction.' 

All  these  and  many  other  each  devices  will  undoubtedly  be 
iBed  to  keep  as  helpless  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  necessary 
DKans  to  leam  how  to  command  men  like  those  of  the  Birkenhead. 
If  only  that  grand  story  would  put  a  little  of  such  enthusiasm 
into  the  mothers,  the  schoolmagters,  and  the  painteft  of  England 
u  it  ronsed  at  Cambridge  when  my  father  read  it  to  a  few 
gndnates  and  undergraduates,  I  would  venture  to  ask  them  not 
to  forget  the  26th  of  this  month.  While  they  honour  those  who 
died  en  that  day  forty-five  years  ago,  I  would  ask  them  to  pledge 
themgdves  each  within  his  own  sphere,  as  every  one  of  them  in 
^  own  degree  can,  to  smite  hip  and  thigh  those  enemies  of 
England  who,  by  any  of  the  devices  I  have  named,  seek  to  prevent 
u  &om  learning  worthily  to  lead  the  successors  of  the  men  who 
rtood  that  day  on  the  BiTkenhead. 

F.  Maurice. 
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Canning,  by  his  memorable  half-conversion,  marks  the  step  from 
the  Toryism  of  the  French  war  to  the  revived  Liberalism  which 
followed. 

Eton  always  did  the  British  gentry  good  service.     It  made 
them,  onlike  the  French  noblease,  manly,  gentlemanly  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  term,  and  if  not  strictly  moral  at  least  clean.     Its 
thoronghly  democratic  character  as   a  boy-commonvealth  pre- 
served them  from  the  social  exclusiveness  and  insolence  by  which 
the  French  noblesse  incorred  the  fatal  hatred  of  the  other  classee. 
Education  other  than  social  or  perhaps  athletic  in  former  days  it 
gave  most  boys  none.    All  is  changed  now,  and  Eton  has  the 
latest   edocational   improvements.      But  there   are  many   men 
living  who  can  remember  the  old  state  of  things,  when  the  cmri- 
cnlom  was  what  it  had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
mathematics  were  not  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  when 
there  was  no  pretence  of  teaching  anything  but  classics,  and  when 
to  nine  hoys  out  of  ten  the  school  life  was  one  of  happy  idleness. 
Even  in  those  days,  however,  Eton  appreciated  and  lavishly  encoa- 
raged  talent  of  the  '  brilliant '  sort,  such  as  was  shown  in  classical 
composition,   above  all  in  writing  Latin   verses.     To   his  Ettw 
exercise  of  writing  Latin  verses  Lord  Wellesley,  after  his  splendid 
Froconsnlate,  returned.     There  was  at  the  same  time,  outside  the 
school  work,  a  good  deal  of  literary  and  political  life  among  the 
clever  boys,  of  which  '  The  Microcosm '  and  '  The  Etonian '  were 
proofe,  while  the  debating  club  was  the  mother  of  not  a  few  Par- 
liamentary speakers.    George  Canning,  as  an  Eton  boy,  was  a 
paragon  of  the  merit  which  Eton  delighted  to  produce  and  hononr. 
He  excelled  in  Latin  verses,  and  he  was  the  chief  writer  of '  The 
Microcosm,'  among  his  collaborators  in  which  were  Hookham  Fren, 
Charles  Ellis,  and  '  Bobos '  Smith.     Translated  to  Christ  Church, 
he  shone  there  as  he  had  shone  at  Eton,  and  there  also  won  a  prize 
for  Latin  verse.     But  at  Oxford,  as  at  Eton,  he  would  have  Uttle 
training  of  a  solid  or  scientific  kind.     His  portrait  hangs  in  Christ 
Church  Hall.     Unkind  criticism  has  spoken  of  the  &ce  as  indics- 
tive  of  shallow  brilliancy  and  intrigue.    It  does  indicate  brilliancy 
of  a  literary  kind,  rather  than  solid  strength  or  profound  wisdom. 
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CBniiiiig  was  sIvajB  called  by  his  enemies  an  adventnier.  Every- 
hoij  in  those  days  was  an  adventnrer  who  went  into  public  life  and 
ugared  to  office  without  belonging  to  the  landed  aristocracy  or 
gmtiy.  Canning's  parentage  was  rather  unfortunate,  and  his 
mother,  after  his  lather's  death,  had  married  an  actor  and  had 
gnw  upon  the  stage.  But  the  uncle  who  took  him  under  his  care 
lu  a  man  of  some  political  as  well  as  commercial  importance,  and 
he  had  been  at  the  aristocratic  school.  The  nephew  presently 
KWRkd  a  wife  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  was  thus 
unred  of  the  independence  without  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
pnbhc  hfe  is  apt  to  be  a  enare.  Marked  as  a  young  man  of 
l*iat,  with  an  Eton  and  Christ  Church  connection,  he  was  soon 
introdnced  to  Pitt,  and  was  one  of  the  many  men  of  eminence 
■ho  were  brought  into  Parliament  through  the  Nomination 
Bonnghg,  and  whose  names  furnished  that  syetcm  with  its  best 
plea  when  it  was  put  on  trial  for  its  life.  If  in  his  student  days 
ae  had  been  incliued  to  democratic  sentiments,  he  now  put  them 
awsy  entirely  and  for  ever.  To  Pitt  he  became  personally  as  well  as 
pi^itially  attached.  In  public  Pitt  was  outwardly  stiff  and  haughty, 
P»rtly  perhaps  because  he  was  conscious  of  not  being  entirely  ada- 
naatine  within ;  but  in  private  he  could  evidently  win  hearts. 

Canning  was  made  Under-Secretary  of  State,  thus  enjoying  that 
sdvantage  of  early  initiation  into  office  which  is  the  greatest  boon 
in  the  power  of  a  political  leader  to  bestow ;  but  hie  chief  services 
to  his  party  at  this  time  were  those  of  a  skirmisher,  above  all  of  a 
pohtical  satirist,  a  line  in  which  he  has  had  few  equals.  If  much 
W8  done  for  Toryism  by  the  '  Rejections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tiw,'  not  a  little  was  done  by  the  '  Anti-Jacobin.'  *  The  Needy 
^ifft-grinder,'  '  Captain  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre,'  '  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg,  and  '  Ersldne's  Speech  to  the  Whig  Club ' — the  first  especi- 
>Uj— told  splendidly  in  their  day ;  '  The  Needy  Knife-grinder '  has 
nmtinned  to  tell.  A  writer  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biogapty '  remarks  that  hitherto  the  upholders  of  law  and  order 
W  Buffered  from  popular  satire,  and  that  the  assailants  were  now 
"^e  to  suffer  for  the  first  time.  But  perhaps  if  we  review  the 
™t«ry  of  this  kind  of  literature  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes — ■ 
**  might  even  say  from  the  days  of  Homer,  who  is  a  pohtical 
"tin*  in  the  episode  of  Thersites — down  to  those  of  Theodore 
^t  01  the  author  of  '  Rabagas,'  we  shall  find  that  on  the  whole 
political  satire  has  been  Tory.  Chimerical  aspiration  and  the 
'^Jtociisies  of  reform  have  been  its  chosen  marks. 
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"WlieD  Pitt  went  out,  giving  place  to  Ad^ington,  in  1801 
Canning  went  out  with  him.  He  was  with  Pitt  on  the  Cathollt 
question,  hat  the  personal  tie  would  have  been  enough.  Soon 
however,  seeing  that  the  Warming-pan  intended  to  become  x 
permanence,  he  grew  restless,  and  his  impatience,  though  Pi4:4 
tried,  or  at  least  affected  to  try,  to  control  it,  broke  bounds.  Firs* 
he  assailed  '  the  Doctor '  with  his  squibs,  and  at  last  he  resorted 
to  the  strange  device  of  a  round  robin  inviting  Addington  to 
retire.  On  this,  of  coarHe,  Pitt  had  to  put  his  veto.  The  project 
betrayed  that  tendency  to  intrigue  which  was  imputed  to  Cannin  g 
not  by  Tolgar  or  partisan  enmity  alone,  and  which  repelled  from 
association  with  him  the  extremely  straightforward  and  dovnrigbt 
Wellington.  In  doing  all  that  the  rules  permitted  for  the  recall 
of  Fitt  he  was  well  justified  on  public  grounds.  The  hollow  peace 
of  Amiens  having  broken  down,  it  was  frightful  to  think  of  leaving 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  Addington  and  George  III.  Pitt, 
though  a  bad  War  Minister,  was  a  statesman,  and  round  him  the 
nation  could  rally. 

Addington  long  survived  himself.  He  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  put  before  he  died  into  a  biographical  dictionary  as  one  of 
the  dead.  In  his  later  years  he  was  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
his  &ther-in-law,  Lord  Stowell,  Early  Court,  near  Beading.  He 
would  speak  to  those  who  wished  to  hear  him,  of  Fitt.  X£e 
described  Fitt's  lofty  and  impressive  bearing,  saying,  however, 
that  Pitt's  face  at  last  grew  very  coarse,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
port  wine  with  which  the  medical  science  of  that  day  drenched 
him.  Even  to  a  boy's  intelligence  it  was  apparent  that  the  wound 
had  never  healed.  Addington  said  that  in  the  division  which 
threw  him  out  the  county  members  voted  for  him,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  had  the  gentlemen  on  his  side. 

In  Fitt's  second  Ministry  Canning  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  declined  office  under  '  All  the  Talents,'  it  is  said  because  be 
was  growing  more  Tory,  hut  perhaps  not  less  on  personal  grounds. 
He  could  hardly  have  sat  in  a  Cabinet  with  Addington  so  soon 
after  the  round  robin,  or  with  Grenville  after  Grenville's  desertion 
of  Pitt.  In  1807  he  became  Foreign  Secretary  under  the  l>uke 
of  Portland,  whose  senile  ambition  had  led  him  to  grasp  the 
Premiership,  though  his  health  was  utterly  broken  and  he  was 
half  his  time  under  the  influence  of  opium,  while  Napoleon  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  the  peril  of  the  country  was  extreme. 

Canning  is  credited  with  having  planned  the  seizure  of  the 
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DiQish  fleet.  If  he  did,  let  his  name  be  boDoared  for  tliat  act. 
.Vg  doobt  need  be  felt  abont  its  morality.  It  had  become  knoim 
to  the  British  Government,  though  tbrongh  what  channel  is  still 
1  mjttery,  that  the  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the 
iimds  of  Napoleon  to  be  used  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
m.  on  the  part  of  the  British  Crovernment,  was  one  of  aelf- 
■iefenee,  of  a  self-defence  with  which  was  bound  up  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations.  American  historians  who  shriek  over 
tlie  fttioeity  of  the  measure  probably  wish  that  Napoleon  had 
^iicceeded,  and  share  his  impotent  n^e  at  his  defeat.  It  is  curious 
that  sbout  the  boldest  and  most  masteriy  stroke  in  the  whole  war 
fboold  have  been  struck  by  a  hterary  statesman. 

CsDniog  went  heartily  into  the  policy  of  alliance  with  the 
nang  against  Napoleon  in  Spain,  though  in  this  case  he  had  only 
to  give  effect  to  tiie  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  His 
ftiend  and  literary  comrade,  Hookham  Frere,  went  as  envoy  to 
th«  Janta,  and  has  brought  down  on  himself  the  malediction  of 
^'^er,  no  mean  master  of  malediction,  by  his  over-estimate  of 
^puush  war-power  and  his  bad  advice  about  military  operations, 
l-'nquestionably  the  Spaniards  cut  a  sorry  figure,  not  only  on  every 
field  of  battle  after  their  stroke  of  luck  at  Baylen ,  hnt  in  the  whole 
of  their  behaviour  towards  their  British  allies.  Only  so  iron  an 
inipersonation  of  duty  as  Wellington  would  have  had  patience  to 
^"cu  with  their  braggart  incompetence,  their  almost  crazy  per- 
f«taty,  and  their  want  of  good  &ith.  The  money  was  miserably 
''piaiHiered  on  them  by  which  an  effective  force  of  British  troops 
ought  have  been  maintained.  Yet  to  aid  them  was  probably  the 
ri(;ht  poUcy.  Theirs  was  the  first  national  rising  against  the 
S™^*!  oppressor ;  and  with  the  first  natioosl  rising  his  fell  began, 
ror  the  first  time,  too,  the  British  people  felt  that  they  were 
fitting  for  a  people  and  not  for  kings. 

Smart  writing  is  a  dangeroiia  gift  for  a  Foreign  Minister,  as 
''V  been  seen  in  more  cases  than  one.  There  was  in  Canning's 
'^n'ncter  a  strain  of  something  which  bordered  on  insolence. 
He  had,  moreover,  conceived  an  intense  contempt  and  hatred  of 
publics,  had  persuaded  himself  that  'republican'  was  synony- 
■BOQs  with  '  fool,'  and  had  been  throvm  into  a  transport  of  joy  by 
Bon^ute's  usurpation,  little  thinking  what  it  brought  in  its  train. 
To  his  want  of  respect  for  the  American  Republic,  his  under- 
*>tiiiute  of  its  force,  especially  of  its  maritime  force,  combined 
>ith  his  too  great  smartness  as  a  despatch-writer,  must  be  partly 
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aBcribed  the  feeling  of  the  Americans  againBt  England  which  nlti- 
mstelj  brought  on  the  war  of  1 8 1 2.  The  bnsinesB  of  a  diplomatisf 
in  writing  despatches  is  not  to  shine  or  to  outshine,  but  to  persuade. 
The  Dake  of  Marlborough,  that  prince  of  diplomatists,  ia  said  to 
have  won  the  heart  and  army  of  the  King  of  FniBsia,  whose 
royalty  was  new-bom  and  equivocal,  by  banding  him  a  napkin. 
Had  British  statesmanship  been  wise  enough  once  for  all  to  swallow- 
vain  resentmentB  and  band  a  napkin  to  the  new-bom  republic,  ib 
might  have  averted  the  wretched  war  of  1812.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  war-hawks  were  bent, 
not  on  redress,  but  on  war  and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Sensible 
of  the  futility  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  the  strange  figure  which  the 
American  Republic  cuts  as  the  practical  ally  of  the  general  tyrant 
in  his  supreme  struggle  with  the  uprisen  nations,  American  writers 
seek  to  justify  and  glorify  the  war  of  1812  by  dubbing  it  the 
Second  War  of  Independence.  It  surely  deserves  no  such  title. 
Not  a  thought  of  interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  heads  of  the  British  statesmen.  Unjustifiably- 
as,  in  some  respects,  they  may  have  acted,  most  unfortunately  as 
they  certainly  did  act,  their  only  objects  were  to  prevent  the 
abduction  of  their  seamen  and  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  their 
enemy,  while  their  Orders  in  Council  were  but  counterblasts  to 
Napoleon's  commercial  decrees. 

On  the  quarrel  between  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  ending  in  a 
ridiculous  duel,  there  still  rests  a  mist  which,  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  dispel.  The  imbecility  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  the  unwillingness  of  Lord  Camden  to  deliver 
the  painful  message  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  be  the  bearer 
to  Castlereagh  seem  to  have  been  the  prime  causes  of  the  mischief. 
Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  bad  there  been  a  little  less  of 
finesse  in  Canning's  character  he  would  have  taken  good  care  that 
there  should  be  no  concealment  or  mistake.  The  common  sense 
of  the  community  even  in  those  duelling  days  would  surely  have 
upheld  Canning  in  declining  to  submit  a  question  of  official  morality 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  pistoL  But  for  Canning  the  adventurer, 
as  for  Feel  the  cotton-spinner,  it  was  specially  difficult  to  decline 
or  omit  to  give  a  challenge.  Canmng  himself,  moreover,  was,  like 
Peel,  fiery.  He  once  sent  a  challenge  to  an  anonymous  tradncer  on 
whom,  to  attract  him  to  the  field  of  glory,  he  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
coward  and  liar.  It  is  true  he  suspected  the  writer  was  the  hated 
Brougham.    Once,  badgered  by  Brougham,  he  sprang  up  and  gave 


iiim  the  lie.  There  was  a  scene,  and  the  House  had  to  go  through 
lie  fiwm  of  averting  a  duel,  which  would  have  been  more  than 
bzaai  with  Brougham  for  a  combatant.  As  for  Castlereagh,  he 
liBiKved  to  be  shot  for  having  sent  Lord  Chatham  to  command 
ibe  Walcheren  expediticn.  The  two  men  were  at  last  completely 
fwonciled,  and  their  reconciliatiou  was  finely  vindicated  by 
(^mitng  against  low-minded  people  who  heid  that  they  ought  to 
owe  remained,  enemies  for  ever. 

Under  Perceval  Canning  declined  to  serve,  frankly  avowing 
that  he  ihoagbt  his  own  claim  to  the  Premiership  superior.  A 
daim  inferior  to  that  of  Perceval,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a 
great  European  struggle,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine. 
Canning,  however,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  factious,  and  to 
lam  loyally  supported  the  Government  during  the  war.  It  is 
itcasant  to  note  any  display  of  unselfish  patriotism  amidst  the 
nlfish  and  nnpatriotic  jealousies,  cabals,  and  intrigues  which  dis- 
g»ced  the  governing  circle  while  the  nation  was  almost  on  the 
™ige  of  destruction  and  while  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
s^lora  above  all,  though  too  often  ill-treated  by  the  G-ovemment, 
b?  contractors  and  by  harsh  commanders,  were  most  nobly  doing 
Ihdr  duty. 

Canning  no  doubt  regarded  himself  as  the  right  heir  of  Pitt, 
RttiQed  to  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party,  and  to  the  Premiep- 
"Iiip  when  the  party  was  in  power.  In  the  years  following  the  &11 
ol  the  Grenville  Administration  he  was  manaeuvriitg  restlessly,  and 
therefore  not  very  skilfully,  for  the  possession  of  the  first  place. 
But  he  had  to  give  way  successively  to  Perceval  and  Castlereagh. 
Perceval  was  an  arch  mediocrity ;  Castlereagh  ta  a  parliamentary 
^«aker  was  a  joke.  It  is  true  that  both  were  stauncher  Tories 
Oaa  Canning,  but  both  were  also  more  trusted  than  the  brilliant 
"^^Der,  as  Canning  was  held,  not  without  considerable  reason, 
"W  by  the  envious  vulgar  alone,  to  be.  The  upshot  was  that 
'^mning,  after  somewhat  lowering  himself  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
'Bisdon  to  Lisbon,  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  was  about  to 
embark  for  India  as  Governor-General  when  he  was  recalled  by 
Cwtlereagh's  suicide,  and  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  at 
iHit  one  section  of  the  party,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  Fremier- 
i^p  before  him. 

The  war  being  over,  political  progress  resumed  its  march, 
liberalism  raised  its  head  again  ;  Parliamentary  reform,  Cathoho 
*iQandpation,  emancipation  of  Dissenters,  with  other  liberal  mea> 
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sQies,  came  again  into  the  field  of  practical  discoBsion.  Canning 
declared  that  his  political  allegiance  had  been  boiied  in  the  grave 
of  Pitt.  Even  in  the  character  of  a  Pittite,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
an  adventurer,  he  might  naturally  be,  and  in  feet  avowed  himself, 
opposed  to  aristocratic  domination.  He  bad  in  him,  in  short,  a 
toach  of  what  in  oar  day  is  called  the  Tor;  democrat.  His  only 
acknowledged  leader  being  gone,  he  deemed  himself  at  perfect 
Uberty  to  take  his  own  line.  The  line  which  his  temperament 
and  the  political  outlook  combined  in  determining  bim  to  take 
was  that  of  a  policy  generally  Liberal  combined  with  adherence  to 
the  Tory  constitution.  To  Parliamentary  reform  and,  strange  to 
say,  to  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act  he  remained  to  the  last  in- 
flexibly opposed,  while  he  put  forth  the  foil  force  of  his  eloqaence 
in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  was  prepared  to  give  effect 
to  the  enlightened  opinions  of  Huekisson  on  the  subject  of 
economical  reform.  Above  all  he,  as  Foreign  Minister,  stood  forth 
as  the  great  representative  of  a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  the  re- 
settlement of  Europe. 

Canning's  obstinate  opposition  to  the  emancipation  of 
Dissenters  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  while  he  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  That 
the  law  was  practically  evaded  by  means  of  periodical  Acts  of 
Indemnity  onght,  with  a  man  of  his  sense,  instead  of  being  an 
argnment  for  its  retention,  to  have  been  decisive  in  favour  of  its 
abolition.  What  could  be  the  nse  of  retaining  a  mere  stigma? 
The  truth  perhaps  was  that  Canning,  like  Burke,  disliked  the 
Dissenters  for  their  supposed  Republican  tendencies,  while  in  the 
Catholic  Church  he  saw  a  venerable  and  conservative  institution. 
That  he,  hke  Burke,  was  of  Irish,  though  he  was  of  Anglo-Irish, 
3xtraction  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  tender- 
ness for  the  CathoUcs.  His  opposition  to  Parliamentary  reform, 
in  spite  of  his  Liberal  tendencies,  is  mere  capable  of  explanation. 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  he  must  have  felt,  though  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  proclaimed  or  perhaps  distinctly  saw,  was  no 
longer  a  mere  representation  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  Goveni- 
ment,  and  if  it  acted  well  as  a  Government  and  practically  repre- 
sented all  the  different  interests,  it  might  be  better  left  as  it  was. 
The  answer  to  such  reasoning  was,  first,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  truly  represent  all  the  interests,  the  landed 
interest  having  a  most  undue  preponderance,  as  the  enactment  of 
Com  Laws  to   keep  up  renta  too  plainly  showed;   and,  in  the 
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wmd  place,  that  the  House,  tbongh  not  resUj,  v&s  professedly 
a  representation  of  the  people,  and  the  people  wonld  not  endure 
stub  glaring  enormities  as  Cratton  and  Old  Sarum,  Buch  palpable 
iojmtice  as  the  exclnsion  of  great  commerciftl  and  mann&ctnring 
Qties,  or  so  scandalous  a  mart  of  corraption  as  the  group  of  petty 
(.'oniBh  boroughs. 

Eren  Castlereagh  had  been  Englishman  enough,  or  enough 
fflder  the  influence  of  British  sentiment,  which,  the  revolutionary 
w  being  over,  waa  recovering  its  tone,  to  keep  England  out  ot 
ite  Holy  Alliimce.  Canning  did  this  in  a  far  more  decided  and 
» dr  more  memorable  way.  It  is  in  fact  upon  his  second  Foreign 
SMretoiyBhip  that  his  fame  chiefly  and  deservedly  rests.  He 
"^iwed  in  ringing  terms  to  allow  England  to  be  a  party  to  any 
sWement  or  regulation  of  Europe  by  a  conclave,  an  Areopagus, 
a  he  nther  queerly  called  it,  of  great  Powers  on  the  principles 
o(  Bourbon  Christianity  and  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
wersl  nations.  He  a8sert«d  the  right  of  each  nation  to  the 
sttlement  of  ita  own  government  and  the  regulation  of  its  own 
'™n.  The  intervention  of  France  in  Spain  on  the  invitation 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Spanish  Absolutists  he  deemed  that 
«  had  no  positive  warrant  for  resisting — in  truth  he  had  not 
tw  means  of  resistance  ;  but  he  did  very  vigorously  and  effec- 
''^y  resist  the  attempt  to  extend  the  counter-revolution  to 
rortn^  whotse  independence  G-reat  Britain  was  under  treaty 
^'^Btions  to  uphold.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  the  same 
1«it  which  he  had  shown  in  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
■^"d  if  Spain  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  Bourbons,  he  was 
frtwmined  that  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies.  He 
y^^  the  American  Govemment,  in  fact  he  was  the  prompter 
"•  tte  American  Govemment,  in  bidding  the  Holy  Alliance 
*^  its  hands  off  the  rebel  repubUcs  of  South  America.  In 
''''  own  too  egoistic  phrase,  he  called  the  New  World  into  exists 
™<*  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Old  World,  Originator 
w  the  Monroe  Doctrine  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been, 
*Migli  hifl  action  gave  it  birth.  Certainly  he  was  not  the 
""ginator  or  cognisant  of  that  part  of  it  which  implies  that  some- 
^S  like  a  protectorate  of  the  American  continent  is  vested  in 
"w  United  States.  His  co-operation  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
American  statesmen,  and  did  something  to  repur  the  mischief 
'liich  his  behavioor  to  the  Americans  in  his  first  Foreign 
^Mi^uyship  had  done. 
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It  ia  less  agreeable  to  record  that  in  home  politics  Canning 
showed  himself  a  Tor;  hy  heartily  sapporting  Lord  Sidmonth's 
system  of  repression.  The  Taste  of  the  war,  the  conunercdal 
derangements  attending  the  sadden  change  &om  war  to  peace, 
the  high  price  of  bread  maintained  by  iniqnitoas  Com  Laws,  the 
moral  and  indostrial  ravages  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  even  the 
improvements  ia  machinery,  which,  however  beneficial  in  the 
end,  threw  many  hands  for  the  time  ont  of  work,  had  prodoced 
intolerable  sofferiog  among  the  people.  Lawless  associations, 
riots  and  destmction  of  property,  revolntionaiy  mov^nents,  and 
at  last  mnrderons  conspiracy,  were  the  natural  results.  Though 
disturbance  assumed  a  political  character,  it  had  ilB  real  soorce  in 
the  belly.  Aristocratic  statesmanship,  however,  coold  see  nothing 
but  political  incendiarism,  rebellion,  and  treason.  It  coold  not 
see  that,  whatever  might  be  the  aim  of  a  few  demagogaes,  the 
people  would  be  contented  with  any  Crovemmeut  which  would 
give  them,  or  let  them  earn,  their  bread.  Suspension  of  Habeas 
Gofpua,  codes  of  repression  snch  as  that  embodied  in  the  Six  Acts, 
a  searching  spy  system  with  its  odious  adjaocb  of  decoys,  and 
State  prosecutions  for  libel,  were  their  modes  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  clothing  the  naked.  They  were  not  in  intention 
tyrants.  A  milder  or  more  benevolent  old  gentleman  than  '  the 
Doctor '  out  of  office  there  could  not  be.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Six  Acts  about  him.  As  Home  Secretary,  dealing  with  Luddites 
and  Peterloo  agitators,  he  no  donbt  sincerely  believed  that  pre- 
vention was  more  humane  than  core,  and  that  the  beet  prophy- 
lactic was  a  little  grapeshot  administered  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease.  It  was  in  defending  repression  that  Ouming  drew 
upon  himselfastormof  indignation  by  speaking  of  an  incarcerated 
demagogue  as  '  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden.'  His  taunt 
was  directed  not  really  against  infirmity,  but  against  imposture. 
Ogden,  it  seems,  had  pretended  to  owe  his  malady  to  brutal 
treatment  received  in  prison,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  had  been  relieved  by  an  operation  performed  on  him 
while  he  was  in  prison,  at  his  own  instance  and  at  the  public 
charge.  Yet  the  sally  was  unfortunate  and  did  Canning  harm. 
He  was  probably  betrayed  into  it  by  the  tempting  alliteration. 
In  his  speeches,  as  in  those  of  his  colleagues  on  these  subjects, 
there  is  a  sad  want  of  sympathy  with  the  people  and  feeling  for 
their  BuEFerings,  though  it  cannot  be  doobteii  that  Canning  had  a 
heart. 
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The  iJTerpool  Minietry  vas  a  combination  of  two  sections,  that 
tt  the  strict,  or,  as  the  Americans  would  call  them,  the  hard- 
■iiell,  Tories,  and  that  of  the  Tory  Liberala  who  were  sliding 
tnwds  the  enlightened  Conservatism  of  a  later  day.  At  the 
hod  of  the  strict  Tories  were  Wellington,  Eldon,  and  the  yet 
undeveloped  Peel ;  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  Liberals  was  Canning, 
*ith  moet  of  the  yoonger  spirits  in  his  train.  Liverpool,  an 
tU  and  experienced  offidal,  was  the  bond  of  connection.  The 
most  visible  line  of  division  between  the  sections  was  the  Catholic 
question,  which  was  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  the 
diTergence  extended  to  foreign  poHcy,  to  iiscal  policy,  to  general 
tadency  and  tone.  It  was  inevitable  that  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Lnnpool  the  two  bodies  which  his  Preinierehip  had  linked  together 
^Knld  lall  astmder.  There  is  no  occasion  for  imputing  to  either 
of  them  a  treachery  or  disloyalty  to  colleagues,  which  have, 
'''P^ly,  been  rare  among  British  statesmen.  Combination  among 
^  wcedera  was  needless  where  there  was  only  one  course,  nor 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  consort  among  the  retiring 
Tories  in  penning  their  letters  of  resignation.  The  only  opening 
fiff  anything  like  finesse  was  that  which  was  presented  by  the 
'"'MTOble  weakness  and  wavering  of  the  worn-out  Sybarite  in 
Windsor  Cottage  ;  and  in  that  field  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Canning 
ilumed  his  art  and  earned  thereby  an  increased  measure  of 
Wellington's  aversion.  Twenty  years  after  these  events,  Lord 
uMTge  Bentinck,  in  one  of  the  angry  debates  on  the  repeal  of 
Q»  Com  Laws,  charged  Peel  with  having  hunted  bis  illustrious 
^c^ve  to  death.  It  seems  strange  that  Lord  Geoi^e,  a  nephew 
of  CBoning'g  wife.  Canning's  private  secretary,  and  a  worshipper 
of  Cbnning's  memory,  should  have  been  so  long  a  contented 
Wlower  of  Peel  if  Peel  had  hunted  Canning  to  death.'  There 
^u  be  httle  doubt  that  the  notion  was  instilled  into  his  inflamed 
'"''ul  by  the  friend  who  bad  judiciously  selected  him  as  the  instru- 
iMiit  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  Peel.  Peel's  reasons 
fiv declining  to  hold  office  under  Canning  were  specially  strong; 

'  Id  Hr.  Fronde's  L\fe  qf  Ditraeli  it  h  once  moie  iUted,  at  least  aa  a  report, 
Oat  Sir  Bobert  Peel  wtuited  to  challenge  Disraeli.  Once  mare  I  repeat  tbat  the 
^^  at  Kewcaitle,  who  was  naked,  when  he  waa  Loid  Lincoln,  by  Peel  to  cany 
^  chaUenge,  told  me  noBt  distinctly  and  ciicnmitiintially,  in  a  DODTetsatio& 
■tlch  I  clearly  lemeinbeT,  that  the  man  to  nhom  the  challenge  waa  to  be  carried 
^"aoi  Diaraell,  bat  Lord  Oeoi^e  Bentinck.  I  afterwards  gave  an  accoaot  of 
Uie  CQuvemlion  to  Lord  Cardwell,  one  ol  Peel'a  literary  execntoia,  who  venfled 
*»li  I  have  Mid  by  lelerettoe  to  the  Doke.— O.  S. 
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&a  Home  Secretary  lie  vaa  aoBwerable  for  the  gOTenimmt  of 
Ireland,  sod  could  hardly  have  acted  under  a  Prime  MiniBter  who 
was  the  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation.  That  he  hunted 
Canning  to  death  or  in  any  way  behaved  ill  to  him  is  a  mahgnant 
Jlction,  refuted  by  Canning's  own  words.  In  his  speech  on 
assuming  the  Premiership  he  says : — 

'  To  begin  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  my  task,  the  speech 
of  my  right  honourable  friend  [Mr.  Peel],  who  has,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  appealed  to  my  testimony  for  the  confirmation  of  some 
parts  of  his  narrative  of  his  own  conduct.  I  confirm  them  in  the 
fullest  d^ee,  I  can  bear  testimony  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  discnssione  that  have  taken  place  since  Parliament  adjourned, 
I  have  kept  np  with  my  right  honourable  friend  the  most  constant 
intercourse — that  throughout  I  have  found  in  him  the  same 
candour  and  sincerity,  the  expression  of  the  same  just  feelings, 
and  the  nniform  exhibition  of  the  same  high  principle,  to  which 
he  has  laid  claim  in  the  speech  which  he  has  this  night  deUvered.' 

Peel  conld  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  saUies  of  Dawson  or 
other  hot  Tories  who  broke  out,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  against 
what  was  in  appearance  a  secession  of  Canning  from  their  party. 
If  any  one  hunted  Canning  to  death  it  was  Grey,  whose  attack 
stung  him  to  a  degree  which,  as  his  health  was  already  impaired, 
might  have  told  with  serious  effect  on  his  fine-strung  nerves. 
Canning  actually  composed  a  reply  to  Grey  and  thought  of  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  deliver  it.  He 
was  one  of  several  eminent  victims  offered  to  the  Tnanee  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whose  funeral  he  attended  on  a  bitterly  cold  night 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

After  a  life  of  soaring,  restless,  and  often  foiled  ambition,  the 
man  of  genius  had  at  last  grasped  the  laurel  crown  which,  as  he 
grasped  it,  turned  to  the  cypress  wreath.  Perhaps  the  death 
which  cat  short  his  Premiership  was  not  unkind.  Suppose  he 
had  lived,  what  could  he  have  done  ?  He  would  have  carried 
Cathoho  emancipation ;  he  would  probably  have  given  effect  in 
part  to  HuskJBSon's  enlightened  views  in  commerce  and  finance. 
But  he  would  soon  have  been  brought  face  to  fiace  with  Parliar- 
mentaiy  reform  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  both  of  which 
he  had  pledged  himselF  to  reaiet,  and  neither  of  which  he  could 
successfully  have  resisted. 

liOrd  BuBsell  said  that  of  all  the  orators  whom  he  had  heard  the 
most  eloquent  was  Flnnket,  the  most  agreeable  and  captivatiog 
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ng  Cuming,  the  most  formidable  ae  an  opponent  in  debate  was 
P«L  Oratory  can  never  be  really  appreciated  without  the  man, 
lit  Toice  and  manner,  the  occasion  and  the  aadience.  There  is 
not  reiy  moch  in  Canning's  speeches  of  what  wonld  commonly  be 
Mllfid  eloquence.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  Liverpool 
qnech  comparing  England's  power  in  peacefol  repose  to  the  man- 
of-war  with  its  sails  fdrled  and  its  thonder  sleeping,  may  be  said 
ibnost  to  stand  alone.  There  toe  sometimes  epigrams,  sQch  as 
tbe  vamJng  to  prosecnte  war  with  vigonr  lest  a  war  too  like  peace 
ought  be  followed  by  a  peace  too  Uke  war.  There  is  homoor 
c°castonally,  and  there  is  earcasm,  which  probably  gained  mnch  by 
tbe  delivery.  But  there  is  little  thunder.  Lucid,  lively,  and 
«&ctive  reasoning  is  the  principal  characteristic.  Tbe  speech  on 
the  Catholic  Peers  Bill  is  a  good  specimen  of  it.  That  on  the 
BepMt  of  the  Bullion  Committee  extorted  the  praise  of  ehemies 
(7  the  power  which  it  showed  in  a  literary  statesman  of  mastering 
■ad  eipoimding  a  subject  little  in  his  line.  Canning's  reading 
had  supplied  him  with  a  good  store  of  illustration.  He  of  ^urse 
prepared  his  speeches;  for  the  orator  never  lived  who  could 
ntanporise  literature.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  written 
out  the  speech,  but  to  have  only  made  notes,  and  not  to  have 
v^  these  much  in  delivery.  To  his  careful  revision  and 
wniection  of  reports,  of  which  a  facsimile  specimen  is  given  by 
Therry,  the  finish  is  no  doubt  due.  We  are  surprised  to  learn 
^^  Th«ry  that  Canning  eschewed  familiar  phrases ;  that  instead 
of '  cat's  paw '  he  said  '  the  paw  of  a  certain  domestic  animal ; ' 
SBd  that  instead  of  '  Qoixotic  enterprise '  he  said  '  enterprise 
romantic  in  its  origin  and  thankless  in  its  end,  to  be  characterised 
""ly  by  a  term  borrowed  from  that  part  of  Spanish  literature  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.'  Surely  these  must  be  instances,  not 
of  fastidiouBueSB,  bnt  of  plajfolness.  Had  such  been  his  real 
^iBgancies  he  would  soon  have  been  mauled  by  Brougham.  He 
*w  given  to  Latin  quotations,  which  took  well  in  a  classically 
located  House  of  Commons.  We  should  like  to  see  how  a 
<^S88ic&l  qaotation  would  take  now. 

Heredity  foiled  in  the  case  of  the  Cannings,  for  Canning's 
■on,  thoagb  a  man  of  mark  in  his  way,  was  the  very  opposite  of 
■tu  sire.  No  human  being  was  ever  less  brilliant  or  less  eloquent. 
^  a  speaker  he  was  perplexed.  He  had  not  even  his  father's 
fsceptivity ;  and  when  he  had  been  crammed  for  a  speech  on  a 
ftdal  subject,  it  was  with  great  pain  that  his  crammer  listened  to 
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the  rasult.  Conscientioas  indufitiy  such  as  made  a  good  Postmaster- 
General  seemed  his  only  gift.  Favoured  and  promoted  in  public 
life  for  his  father's  sake,  he  found  Mb  way  into  the  Cabinet,  bat 
was  there  supposed  to  distinguish  himself  chiefly  by  a  trouble- 
some pertinacity,  to  get  rid  of  which,  it  was  commonly  believed, 
PalmerstoQ  sent  him  as  Govemor-G-eneral  to  India,  where  at  the 
time  there  was  no  apparent  danger  or  need  for  great  ability.  They 
whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  will  remember 
how,  when  the  awful  news  burst  upon  us,  alarm  was  enhanced  by 
the  thought  that  the  man  who  had  to  deal  with  tjie  peril  was  Lord 
Canning,  But  fortune  had  been  kind  to  England.  Canning'a 
pertinacity  came  oat  under  the  trial  as  firmness,  which  resolutely 
faced  the  terrible  storm,  while,  combined  with  hnmanity,  it  con- 
trolled the  panic  wrath  of  the  dominant  race  and  saved  the  British 
name  from  deep  dishononr.  Canning  the  father  shone  more 
brightly,  but  he  did  his  country  no  greater  service  than  was  done 
it  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  Canning  the  son. 

GoLDwm  Smith. 
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Ite  conmumly  received  opinioD  that  the  Chinese  as  a  nation 
habitnallj  feed  on  lats  and  mice  is  quite  eiroDeous.  Bat  in  the 
cify  of  GantoD  '  epatchoock '  rats — that  is,  rats  split  open  and 
dried — are  commonly  sold  in  the  streets  for  purposes  of  eating. 
An  old  Cantonese  teacher  of  mine  never  failed  to  cook  and  eat  a 
nt  vhenever  be  vaa  fortunate  enoogh  to  catoh  one ;  he  said  the 
flesh  vas  '  warming.'  A  Cantonese  peasant  woman  of  my  ac- 
qnaintance,  who  suffered  mnch  from  rheumatism  and  chills,  told 
me  that  she  found  boiled  rat  always  did  her  good.  Other  native 
women  told  me  that  it  made  the  hair  grow  more  rapidly.  I  do 
not  know  if  mice  are  eaten  too ;  but  in  Chinese  there  is  no  word 
distinguishing  rats  from  mice,  both,  in  fact,  being  species  of  the 
genns  J/u«.  Spatchcock  rats  are  osoally  sold  in  the  streets  of 
C^ton  strung  on  a  stick,  like  the  cabobs  of  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
I  have  never  beard  of  rat-eating  in  any  other  province. 

In  the  same  way,  cats  and  dogs  are  by  no  means  usual  food, 
thoogh  in  most  parts  of  China  the  poor  are  glad  of  any  chance 
meat  which  may  be  thrown  in  their  way.  In  Canton,  however, 
both  kittens  and  puppies  are  hawked  about  as  a  delicacy  ;  and  I 
myself  once  bought  a  nice  Uttle  dog  in  a  cage  for  sixpence.  He  used 
hi  follow  my  official  chair  in  and  out  of  the  city  every  day.  The 
roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  were  as  dark  as  a  common  india- 
nibber  eraser.  There  is  one  shop  in  Canton  where  cats'  flesh  is  the 
eole  article  sold.    Like  rats'  flesh,  it  is  said  to  be  warmth-producing. 

In  Peking  we  used,  when  living  out  of  town,  ourselves  to 
i^ularly  eat  camel,  donkey,  and  goat,  nothing  else  being  ohtain- 
.»ble.  Our  only  concern  was  to  secure  flesh  which  had  been 
properly  slaughtered.  Bat  I  have  often  seen  the  neighbours 
gather  round  a  camel  or  donkey  which  had  lalleD  dead  in  the 
toads,  and  cut  it  up  for  food.  Once,  at  Ghemnlpho,  whilst  walking 
out  with  M.  Cogordan,  the  French  Minister  to  Corea,  I  saw  some 
Coreans  take  a  frozen  dead  dog  out  of  some  rubbish  and  delibe- 
rttely  pr^)are  to  cook  it.  On  another  occasion  I  was  travelling 
alone  in  the  wilds  of  Hn  Peh  when  I  came  across  a  whole  village 
eagsged  in  the  work  of  scraping  a  huge  pig.  I  asked  for  ez- 
pWation  why  they  did  not  disembowel  it  first,  and  why  it  was 
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covered  Tfitli  livid  spots.  The  villagers  said :  '  We  are  going  to 
est  the  inside  too ;  and  the  livid  spots  are  there  because  the  pig 
died  of  plague/ 

There  is,  I  believe,  onl^  one  place  known  to  Enropeans  in 
China  where  human  milk  is  hawked  about  for  sale;  that  is 
Amoy,  and  old  men  are  the  purchasers.  Until  the  advent  of 
Eoropeans,  cows'  milk  was  very  little  drunk  anywhere  in  Chins, 
except  in  the  north,  where  Tartar  pastoral  habit«  have  infloenoed 
the  national  taste.  In  the  same  way,  in  Annam  and  Burma,  I 
found  that  milk  had  no  place  ia  the  national  diet.  But  of  late 
years  the  ChineEe  have  begun  to  &ucy  the  sweetened  tinned 
milks  of  Europe.  Cheese  is  held  in  abomination  by  the  Chinese, 
who  call  it  '  milk  cake,'  and  consider  it  in  the  light  of  '  rotten 
milk.'  The  Chinese  histories  have  very  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  kumiss  and  other  milk  foods  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  bnt 
they  themselves  never  seem  to  have  adopted  them.  A  decoction 
known  as  nai-ch'a,  or  '  milk-t«a,'  is  drunk  at  the  Manchu  court, 
and  is  served  out  on  state  occasions ;  but  it  is  merely  a  survival — 
probably  of  Mongol  rule. 

Turtles'  sinews  are  considered  good  for  pains  in  the  joints.  In 
Nanking  there  is  a  local  custom  of  chewing  horses'  sinews,  but  I 
do  not  know  for  what  purpose.  Elephants  are  considered  good 
eating  in  many  countries,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Chinese  Emperor  to  devour  the  monster's  skin  and  bones.  In 
1887  an  official  statement  appeared  in  the  'Peking  <jazette'  to 
the  effect  that  one  of  the  palace  elephants  had  died,  and  that 
(after  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  diEFerent 
departments  of  state)  it  had  been  decided  to  keep  the  skin  and 
bones  '  for  his  Majesty's  consumption  when  xmwell.'  The  same 
year  the  Emperor's  bther  was  cured  of  some  malady  with 
donkey's  skin.  From  ancient  times  rhinoceros'  horns,  ground  to 
powder,  have  been  considered  of  great  therapentio  value.  During 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Empeno* 
gave  two  whole  rhinoceros'  horns  to  the  people  of  the  metfopolis. 
Both  elephants'  and  rhinoceros*  horns  used  to  be  sent  as  tiibnte 
from  the  states  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Young  and  tender 
deer  horns  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  Chinese  pharmaoopceia. 
There  are  the  Mancharian,  Tibetan,  and  Viin  Nan  varieties. 

Birds'  nests  and  sea  slugs  are  invariably  present  amongst  the 
grand  dishes  at  Srst-class  Chinese  feasts.  I  have  often  eaten 
birds'  nests.     In  their  unprepared  form  they  look  like  rongh 
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bom  caps,  or  sancen  of  gelatine,  interspened  with  bita  of  straw. 
The  swallow  throws  ap  in  this  form  the  half-digested  masses  at 
£ih  and  seaweed  from  its  stomach,  in  order  to  form  an  adhesive 
cement  wherewith  to  hold  the  twigs  together.  When  I  was  at 
Faifo  on  the  coast  of  Annam,  I  fonnd  that  there  was  a  consider- 
side  ezpcvt  thence.  The  neata  are  obtained  from  the  isolated 
rocks  or  islets  bard  by;  these  rocks  are  hollow  in  the  centre,  aod 
(aly  accessible  with  risk  and  difficnltj.  Man;  other  islands  in 
the  aoath  ae&a  export  nests  to  China ;  even  in  Fiji  I  heard  there 
was  an  incipient  trade.  The  kwan-yen,  or  '  official  swallows' 
[aests],'  are  veiy  expensive,  and  even  those  of  the  worst  qnalitj 
are  taz  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  individuals.  They  taste  very 
like  isinglass.  In  ordering  a  feast  from  a  contractor,  it  is  always 
etipnlated  'with  or  without  swallows.'  Sea  sings,  or  bicho  do 
mar,  are  in  appearance  like  bits  of  turtie  b.t,  cormgated  as  tripe. 
They  are  tongh  and  almost  tasteless,  something  between  the 
Fi«nch  eacargots  and  cooked  seaweed  to  the  palate.  Both  the 
ftbore  dishes  are  patronised  by  the  Chinese  because  of  their  sup- 
posed recnpeiative  powers.  The  learned  Abbe  Hoc,  who  is 
nmally  right  in  his  statements,  however  highly  coloured  they  may 
be  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  ridicolea  the  idee  that  sharks' 
fins  and  castor  oil  enter  into  the  ordinary  Chinese  cuieine.  Bat 
sharks'  fins  are  nearly  always  given  with  a  big  dinner,  and  I  have 
myself  been  told  frequently  that  castor  oil,  the  plant  prodacing 
vhich  grows  freely  all  over  China,  is  sometimes  used  in  cookery ; 
in  fust,  I  have  tasted  it  myself;  bat  in  moderation  it  is  not 
much  worse  than  the  sesame  oils,  tea  oils,  and  gronnd-nat  oils 
more  commonly  used. 

Wild  Mandiarian  ginseng  (Panax)  is  almost  worth  its  weight 
ia  gold.  Even  the  semi-wild  quality  from  Corea  is  worth  its 
weight  in  silver,  A  large  quantity  of  cultivated  ginseng  has  of 
Ute  years  been  imported  from  San  Francisco.  Though  usually 
desctibed  as  a  medicine,  it  is  rather  a  food  tonic,  possessing,  in 
the  Chinese  opinion,  marvellous  '  repairing '  qualities.  When  a 
distinguished  statesman  is  ill,  the  Emperor,  as  a  special  honour, 
occasionally  bestows  an  ounce  or  two  of  ginseng  upon  him. 
Eniopean  physiciaus  have  decided  that  the  virtues  of  ginseng  are 
largely  imaginary,  \l'hen  I  was  in  Corea,  I  suffered  agoniee 
from  sciatica,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  ginseng  might '  repair ' 
mynerres.  I  consulted  an  American  official  there,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  once  tried  it,  but  that  it  made  him  '  perspire  blood.' 
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I  made  mjself  some  ginseng  tea,  besides  chewing  bits  of  the  nx>t 
very  cautiously.  The  only  effect  was  to  make  me  feel  very 
hilarious  and  full  of  nervona  force ;  hut  it  did  not  cure  the 
sciatica,  and  I  was  alraid  of  increasing  the  doee  in  view  of  what 
the  United  States  official  had  said. 

The  Chinese  are,  or  were  xmtil  the  advent  of  missionary 
doctors  a  few  decades  ago,  ahnoet  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiol(^.  Their  ideas  of  the  construction  of  the 
human  frame,  as  taught  by  the  Imperial  CoU^e,  are  beneath 
contempt.  Thongh  in  ancient  times  the  Chinese  had  grasped 
the  idea  of  blood  circiilation,  the  different  fonctions  of  Teins  and 
arteries  have  never  been  understood ;  and  air,  like  blood,  is  sap- 
posed  to  permeate  the  body  through  imaginary  tubes.  Their 
physiciaoB  confine  their  diagnosis  ahno&t  entirely  to  feeling  the 
pulse,  which  is  supposed  to  show  seventy-two  separate  indications. 
Thongh  there  certainly  is  some  empirical  skill  in  feeling  the 
palse,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  pretensions  to  jodge 
thereby  the  state  of  each  organ  are  based  upon  chicanery.  Their 
Materia  Medioa,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  contemptible  as 
their  sui^ery,  and  the  Abb^  Hue  pays  a  very  just  tjibnte  to  their 
skill  in  prescribing  simples.  When  I  was  at  Canton  (living  alone 
inside  the  city  away  from  all  Enropeans),  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  effective  andorific  which  had  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
a  tisane  or  tea.  For  many  years  aflier  that  I  nsed  to  carry  a 
packet  of  '  bricks '  abont  with  me,  and  a  single  brick  never  failed 
to  cure,  in  one  dose,  shght  attacks  of  low  fever.  For  a  whole 
decade  the  European  community  of  Canton,  including  all  the  ladies 
without  exception,  were  attended  by  a  Chinese  physician  who 
had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  but  who  still  wore  native  cloUies 
and  pig-tail.  Of  course  Dr.  Wong  (for  that  was  his  name)  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  European,  and  always  comported  him- 
self as  such ;  but  in  his  heart  of  bearta  he  was  still  a  Chinaman, 
and  used  to  confide  to  me  many  of  his  inner  behe&,  one  of  which 
was  that  European  doctors  did  not  understand  fevers,  and  more 
especially  the  chills,  low  fevers,  and  so-called  typhoid  fevers  of 
Cuiton.  In  the  most  common  of  them  the  whites  of  the  nails 
turn  bladdsh,  and  the  tongue  gets  a  black  fur  too.  Whenever  I 
noticed,  after  a  chill,  my  nails  growing  black,  I  ased  to  totally 
ignore  foreign  physicians,  and  doctor  myself  with  ng-ahir<h'a  or 
'  nooo-tide  tea,'  that  is  to  say,  the  tisane  already  mentioned,  after 
the  method  prescribed  by  Chinese  crones.     Notwithstanding  all 
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tlus,  the  Chinese  are  very  glad  to  get  qoinme,  especiall;  when 
tbere  is  no  charge  for  it.  They  suffer  a  great  deal  from  ague, 
md  either  neglect  it  or  are  onable  to  core  it.  Europeans  are 
■faoost  invariably  attacked  by  these  Caotoii  fevers  through  sleeping 
in  the  dranght  af)«r  indulgence  of  some  sort,  and  they  are  almost 
tlwayB  certified  as  dying  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

The  Abb6  Hue  was  satisfied  that  Toany  Chinese  doctors  vere 
ible  to  cnre  the  worst  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  I  myself  have 
Been  in  widely  different  provinces  frequent  advertisements  by 
{diilanthropiBts  offering  a  cure  gratis,  which  certainly  looks  as 
thoQgh  the  physician  at  least  honestly  believed  in  his  own 
ninedy.  The  first  sign  of  rabies,  whether  in  a  dog  or  a  man,  is 
a  stnmg  repulsion  to  being  fanned,  and  to  hearing  the  noise  of  a 
gong.  If  these  symptoms  appear,  two  doses  of  the  following 
tieane,  taken  hot,  must  be  administered  within  seven  days  of  the 
tnte  which  produced  rabies:  ^  oz.  ginseng;  ^  oz.  of  Feucedanum 
deeuTvivum ;  ^  oz.  Angelica  root ;  ^  oz.  of  another  plant  allied 
to  the  last  two ;  ^  oz.  Bupleuri  oetoradiati ;  ^  oz.  of  either  Oiinta 
Juaea  or  decumana  skin,  broiled ;  ^  oz,  Platycodon  grandi- 
folinm;  ^oz.Pachymapinetorum;  ^  oz,  liquorice  root ;  ^  oz.  of 
the  radix  tvieroaa  Leviatici^  ^  oz,  raw  ginger;  1  oz.  of  radix 
Bedyaari  ;  and  a  handful  of  'red  bamboo' — one  of  the  common 
bamboos  of  China.  Seven  days  later  some  raw  beans  should  be 
chewed.  If  they  taste  Uke  cooked  beans,  and  can  be  swallowed 
easily,  the  tieane  must  again  be  taken  three  times,  and  the  bean 
test  renewed  until  a  cnre  is  effected.  But  if  there  is  nausea  in 
■ttempting  to  swallow  the  raw  beans,  the  cnre  is  already  com- 
;^ete,  or  will  be  complete.  In  the  case-  of  dogs,  the  same  treat- 
ment is  followed,  with  the  addition  that  an  ounce  of  radix 
Daphnidii  ifyrrkce  must  be  mixed  with  their  rice.  Pregnant 
women  need  not  be  afiraid  to  swallow  the  tiaane.  If  lockjaw  has 
already  set  in,  the  &ont  teeth  of  the  patient  must  be  knocked  out, 
ind  the  tisa/ne  poured  in  somehow.  The  advertieer  in  one  case 
Eajs  he  himself  found  out  the  remedy  accidentally  through  seeiiig 
a  man,  taken  by  mistake  for  a  quack,  tied  to  a  patient  whom  he 
bad  offered  to  cure  for  six  taels.  The  villagers  had  adopted  this 
practical  method  of  discovering  alike  the  secret  of  the  cure  and 
the  &ct  of  the  doctor's  good  (aith.  The  victim  was  cured,  and 
the  doctor  duly  paid  by  the  village. 

Some  Chinese  doctors  use  cantharides  for  hydrophobia,  but 
this  remedy  is  now  disapproved  as  being  too  painfnL  They 
prescribe  in  i^eference  Geranium  TtepaUnae,  red  bamboo  root,  and 
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ginseng.  Thns  it  mil  be  seen  that  red  bamboo  and  ginseng  are 
declared  on  all  sides  to  be  eeaential  to  a  cnre. 

The  following  ia  a  Chinese  prescrqition  for  cholera ;  Stir  ap 
with  a  little  rice  spirit  (nsnally  called  '  wioe "),  ^  oz.  of  the  beet 
Justicia,  ^  oz.  of  a  certain  Convolwlua ;  ^  oz.  of  sweet  Alracty- 
lodea ;  ^  oz.  of  ginger ;  and  ^  oz.  of  dried  liqnorice.  If  the 
hands  and  feet  show  great  coldness,  add  ^  oz.  of  Acontium  varie- 
gatum.  If  the  bands  and  feet  are  shriveled,  add  ^  oz.  of  Garica 
papaya,  taking  the  draught  boiled  in  clear  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  alleged  Chineae 
cure  for  the  Yiin  Nan  plague,  which  has  daring  the  past  few 
years  ravaged  parts  of  the  Canton  province,  for  the  Chinese 
doctors  have  proved  themselves  totally  unable  to  cope  with  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  foreign  remedies,  until  Dr.  Y^rsin's 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  and  his  new  Inoculating  system  proved 
that  there  really  were  adequate  means  of  coping  with  it. 

The  bite  of  the  cobra  is  said  to  be  counteracted  by  suckiDg 
up  and  swallowing  water  through  a  stale  tobacco  pipe.  I  myself 
once  saw  a  soldier  robbing  his  toe  with  tobacco  juice  after  having 
been  bitten  by  a  soake.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  do  not 
neglect  the  more  practical  remedy  of  sucking  the  wound  and 
binding  the  limb  tight  directly  above  it.  Snakes  are  said  to 
dread  orpiment,  and  this  sabstance,  mixed  with  rice  spirit,  is 
freely  sprinkled  about  native  houses.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Chinese 
are  not  afraid  of  snakes,  and  rarely  kill  them  unless  suddenly 
startled  or  annoyed  by  them.  I  have  known  families  who  allowed 
snakes  fixed  quarters  in  the  boase,  and  the  snake  seemed  to 
understand  that  he  was  safe  from  attack  so  long  as  be  kept 
reasonably  out  of  the  way.  One  of  the  few  Buddhistic  ideas 
that  have  taken  real  root  in  China  is  the  horror  of  taking  itnirrnt) 
life  unnecessarily.  Snakes  are  declared  to  sedulously  avoid  places 
where  the  balsam  grows.  Thay  also  object  to  sulphurous  smells. 
An  unpleasant  snake  incident  once  happened  to  me,  I  was  resting 
for  lunch  one  wet  day  with  a  French  tiiend  in  a  Peking 
temple,  and  we  were  looking  up  at  the  paper  ceiling,  and  re- 
marking what  a  number  of  snakes  seemed  to  be  crawling  above. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  hissing  sound,  and  we  were  instantaneously 
enveloped  in  dust  and  darkness.  Loosened  by  the  rain,  the 
whole  paper  ceiling  fell  at  once,  covering  us,  our  tables,  chain, 
&o.  If  there  were  any  snakes,  they  made  off  in  the  scrimmage. 
In  and  around  Peking  a  day  rarely  passes  during  the  summer 
without  a  snake  being  seen  somewhere.    They  shed  their  «T"n« 
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tben,  and  these  are  used  for  ey«  medicines.  Wasp  stings  are 
rand  by  mbbing  the  place  with  raw  taro — that  is,  after  the  sting 
hu  been  extracted,  raw  taro  will  allay  pain  and  prevent  inflaouna^ 
tko.  I  myself  was  severely  stang  by  a  scorpion  at  Peking, 
wltere  these  insects  swarm,  but  I  preferred  an  instant  application 
of  iQunonia  to  specolating  with  native  nostrums.  My  eervante 
Rre  frequently  stong  by  centipedes,  but  they  usoally  escaped 
li^Uy  by  letting  the  centipede  alon&  If  you  have  the  nerve  to 
keep  still  while  he  travels  round  yoor  neck  or  up  your  trousers, 
he  Hill  not  touch  you ;  if  your  nerve  foils,  your  only  plan  is  to 
squash  him  against  your  skin  before  he  has  time  to  hurt.  I  once 
squashed  what  I  thought  was  one  in  my  boot  that  way  ;  but  I 
conld  not  belp  it,  as  the  boot  was  already  on,  I  imagined  all 
Eorte  of  pains  in  my  great  toe,  but  as  soon  as  the  wriggling  ceased 
I  fbnnd  it  was  only  a  small  frt^.  At  Canton  I  once  put  my  hand 
to  my  neck  to  brush  off  some  tickling  substance,  when  suddenly 
I  felt  a  clammy  yielding  object  tike  a  broken  pigeon's  egg.  It 
tuned  oat  to  be  a  huge  iaram,tuUi,  said  to  be  of  the  harmless 
kind.  I  had  killed  him.  Some  tara/ntvltB  are  dreadfully 
poisonous,  but  I  think  they  come  from  near  Tartary. 

Small-poz — at  least,  when  I  was  at  Peking  nearly  thirty  years 
ago — was  almost  universal.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  men  and  women 
veve  more  or  less  marked,  and  99  per  cent,  had  it.  So  much  was 
this  the  esse,  that  no  one  would  marry  a  person  who  had  not  had 
the  small-pcuc.  It  was  called  '  joy '  or  '  flowers.'  It  was  quite  a 
polite  question  to  ask,  '  Has  your  son  had  joy  yet  ? '  The 
Uongols  are  free  from  small-pox  in  their  own  country,  but  they 
have  a  great  horror  of  catching  it  in  Peking,  and  still  more  of 
taking  it  home.  I  suppose  the  invariable  presence  of  cattle  pro- 
tects them  in  Mongolia.  Of  late  years  inoculation  and  vaccination 
have  made  great  strides,  and  no  doubt  Peking  is  less  affected  than 
before.  But  in  no  part  of  China  is  any  fuss  made  about  small-poz, 
SOT  are  any  protective  or  sanitary  measures  taken.  Children 
recovering  from  the  small-poz  are  fr«ely  carried  about  the  streets, 
I  noticed  comparatively  little  small-pox  in  the  central  and 
Bontbem  provinces.  Oiie  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
remedy  for  small-pox  beyond  dieting  and  avoiding  draughts, 
Gntnitous  vaccination  is  now  common  all  over  China. 

W4nchow  is  the  city  in  China  most  celebrated  for  its  eye 
medicines.  I  have  tried  them  and  found  them  highly  cooling  in 
cases  of  inflamed  eyelids.  The  ooatom  is  to  mix  them  with  honey 
and  milk,  and  to  insert  a  little  into  the  comears  of  the  eye  with  a 
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Bort  of  ronnd-headed  pin.  Aa  already  mentioDed,  snakes'  skins 
are  osed  in  the  preparation  of  eye  medicines.  Chinese  TBmish 
often  serionBly  afTectd  the  eyes.  An  American  colleague  at  CMn- 
kiang,  who  was  having  his  honse  renovated,  not  only  got  inflamed 
eyes,  bat  was  covered  with  a  red  eruption  for  several  weeks.  The 
natives  call  the  malady  '  varnish  eating,'  and  say  that  it  attacks 
the  system  through  the  nostrUe.  It  ie  recorded  in  Tyrwhitt's 
'  Canterbury  Tales '  that  the  gall  of  the  hysena  used  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Europe  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  lily  bulb  is  used  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Probably  the 
idea  was  derived  from  the  Tartars,  who  still  feed  on  it  largely. 
The  ancient  Turks  of  Siberia  are  also  stated  to  have  used  it  as  a 
food.  For  heart  disease  petrified  crafas  are  considered  good.  I 
took  the  trouble  to  hunt  tbem  up  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  They 
look  just  like  stone,  and  are  ground  into  a  powder  for  nse.  !□ 
connection  with  crabs,  I  may  mention  that  at  Chungking,  1,600 
miles  inland,  the  most  aristocratic  present  you  can  give  is  a 
couple  of  live  sea  crabs.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in  silver 
there.  A  mandarin  once  gave  me  two,  each  not  macb  bigger 
than  a  lai^e  taraTitida ;  but  I  at  once  passed  tbem  on,  so  as  to  get 
credit  for  '  high  tone '  before  the  crabs  should  die. 

The  Chinese  suffer  much  from  itch  and  other  skin  diseases ; 
not  that  they  have  not  excellent  remedies — e.g.  the  so-called 
'  Goa  powder;'  but  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  die  itch.  When 
I  was  at  Canton,  the  Hoppo  suffered  severely  from  it,  and  the 
consul  took  him  in  hand.  We  were,  however,  chiefly  anxious  for 
onr  own  sakes.  Oyster-shell  dust  is  a  good  remedy  for  some  itchy 
irritations ;  also  the  fruit  of  the  Melia  azedarach  boiled  into  s 
soup.  Many  Europeans  get  what  is  called  'washerman's  itch,' 
and  when  at  W^nchow  I  had  it  for  a  whole  year.  Oyster- 
shell  dust  is  said  to  be  good  also  for  mumps  and  for  certain 
swellings  allied  to  ricket«.  Though  the  Chinese  bum  the 
Artemisia  contra,  as  the  Venetians  do  the  zaitzare,  to  keep  off 
mosquitoes,  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  its  proximate 
principle,  scentonvney  is  a  remedy  ita  tapeworm.  The  Chinese 
oil  of  peppermint  is  a  well-known  alleviative  in  cases  of  headache 
or  depression.  *  Toads'  eyebrows '  are  efiectual  to  provoke 
sneezing,  and  thus  clew  the  head ;  the  toad  of  Szch'wau  is  said  to 
captnre  its  food,  the  wax  insects,  by  '  spitting  at  them  through 
it«  eyebrows.' 

Swallowing  opium  is  now  the  &vourite  way  of  committing 
Bnicide,     A  preparation  of  Bombyx  malahariou.ni  is  considered  a 
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good  antidote.  There  are  manj  others.  In  any  case  the  white 
of  egg  prevents  action  on  the  bowels.  Jumping  head  foremost 
down  a  well  was  in  fiishion  before.  The  Chinese  now  profess  to 
be  able  to  dispel  the  effects  of  opium  swallowed,  by  injections  at 
the  wrist.  The  various  forms  of  arsenic  are  also  much  affected  by 
raiddes,  but  arsenic  is  chiefly  nsed  in  moider.  High-placed 
tlinese  often  carry  secret  poisons  abont  them,  which,  after  being 
mllowed,  do  not  act  until  a  cnp  of  tea  or  water  is  drunk.  Hie 
Soltnn  of  the  Panthays  (whose  son  is  still  a  British  pensioner  at 
Rsogoon)  cheated  his  captor,  the  viceroy  Ts'Sn  Yii-ying  (the 
iqipoaed  instigator  of  Margary's  murder),  in  this  way.  The 
poison  used  by  the  savage  Miao  tribes  similarly  requires  water  to 
Mi%  it  ont.  The  victim  is  attacked  by  intense  thirst,  and 
cannot  resist  drinking  the  necessarily  fetal  qoantity.  For 
(Quoning  fish  the  Datura  alba  and  Mdia  atedarach  are  both 
•wd.  The  most  aristocratic  way  of  poieoning  one's  self  is  to 
™»flow  gold.  Some  Chinese  say  that  gold,  like  qoicksilver,  is  so 
heavy  that  a  lamp  of  it  perforates  the  bowel.  Others  say  that 
^  gold  leaf  swells  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stomAch  and  bowels. 
Tigers'  bones  are  very  valuable,  and  the  way  the  Chinaman 
^istingoishes  the  tme  from  the  iaUe  is  by  giving  them  to  a  dog 
to  sniff.  If  the  bones  are  genuine,  back  go  the  dc^s  ears,  down 
goes  his  tail,  and  off  he  speeds  like  the  wind  ;  if  the  bones  are  not 
gmnine,  the  dog  simply  gnaws  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  object  to  drink  cold  water ; 
^ey  Bay  ifc  injures  the  bowels.  Probably,  although  they  do  not 
^ow  it,  the  true  reason  is  that  boiled  water  often  disposes  of 
''"nninl  organic  matter.  In  North  China  especially,  hot  water  is 
loite  an  ordinary  roadside  drink.  In  travelling  over  the  Mongol 
Planis,  I  found  snow-water  very  unpalatable  for  making  coffee ; 
hut  the  Chinese  preserve  it  for  use  as  a  cooling  medicine ;  the 
mnd  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  is  used  by  them  for  the 
•MQe  purpose.  A  decoction  of  green-bean  floor  is  said  to  be  very 
cooling  in  summer,  and  barrels  of  it  are  often  provided  for  the 
ptd^c  by  philanthropists.  Six  parts  of  chalk  to  one  of  liquorice 
>Ibo  make  a  grateful  summer  drink  when  mixed  with  a  proper 
("^Kirtion  of  water.  '  Tea  cake '  is  sold  to  travellers  for  chewing 
<a  the  road,  and  is  said  to  quench  the  thirst  almost  as  well  as  the 
*)KocUon.  The  priests  of  Peking  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  a 
<nj>teriou8  drug  called  hwaiig'ehi,  which  not  only  stays  hunger, 
bat  is  a  powerful  tonic. 

E.  H.  Pabkbs. 
DinitizedbyGoOglc 
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There  are  man;  BchemeB  in  the  air  at  the  pres^it  time  with 
regard  to  the  enlargement  of  WeBtmineter  Abbey,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  before  long  every  available  comer  will  have  been  filled 
np,  and  that  soon  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  another  monnment, 
far  less  a  grave.  Bnt  nntil  one  of  these  plans  takes  solid  Bh^>e 
the  general  pnbHo  is  disposed  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  Chapter 
Uoose,  with  its  beaatiful  flying  buttresees,  which  has  been  lately 
<^)ened  up,  without  seriously  cooBidering  any  building  proposals. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  cultivated  person,  who  loves  art  and 
understands  something  of  the  principles  of  architecture,  is  to  sweep 
away  all  the  unsightly  monuments  which  disfigure  the  Abbey 
walla,  quite  regardless  of  the  historical  side  of  the  question.  Until 
recently  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  this  idea  was  patent 
enough,  for  there  is  no  national  storehouse  where  these  outcasts 
could  be  housed.  Bnt  since  the  annexe  to  the  Abbey  has  been 
discussed  as  a  probability  a  solution  has  been  proposed  in  the 
removal  of  these  masses  of  masonry  to  the  new  chapel. 

Amongst  the  memorials  of  the  dead  to  be  thus  displaced,  Bome 
would  not  only  include  the  obscurer  persons,  but  also  the  statues 
of  statesmen,  eoch  as'the  incongruous  figure  of  Peel  addressing  the 
bouse  in  a  Boman  toga,  or  that  of  the  younger  Pitt  above  the 
west  do<n'.  If  these  went,  the  large  monument  to  Chatham  must 
certainly  be  dislodged  from  the  north  transept,  and  the  equally 
cumbrous  one  to  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  which  is  often  called 
the  Prison-house  of  Death,  ftom  the  north-west  tower.  With  these 
would  naturally  go  a  multitude  of  statues,  busts,  and  large  tablets, 
of  other  statesmen ;  of  poets  whose  poems  have  long  been  left 
unread,  even  where  their  names  survive  in  literature ;  of  philan- 
thropists ;  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  fact,  were  the  scheme  once 
actually  adopted,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  know  where  to  stop. 

The  idea  is  attractive  enough  at  first  sight,  bnt  the  result  i« 
apparent  to  all  who  know  the  Abbey  well,  while  it  is  not  Ukely  to 
strike  the  casual  observer.  For  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  pla<*8 
the  old  wall-arcading  has  long  been  defaced  to  make  room  f*>' 
those  very  monuments  which  are  now  an  eyesore  to  us,  and  were 
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tiiey  remoTed  nothing  bat  a  blank,  and  often  misiglitlj,  space  troold 
be  found  behind  them. 

I  do  not  Boppose  that  those  vho  desire  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  artistic  foilnres  here  have  ever  considered  the  qneetion  in 
defatiL  If  they  have,  it  woold  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Ib^  |uropose  merely  to  repair  the  old  wall,  or  to  replace  the 
uoeot  wall-arcadiog  by  a  modem  copy.  Supposing  the  restora- 
tion to  be  feasible,  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
ndention,  the  chief  being  the  hlHtorical  point  of  view — ^not  only 
the  history  of  individuals,  but  the  history  of  art.  The  tendency 
stack  century,  often  of  each  generation,  is  to  condemn  the  taste 
rfthe  one  before  it,  and  therefore  to  desire  the  destruction  of  the 
nxkB  most  admired  by  their  fore&thers.  Thos,  in  the  eighteenth 
centory  the  classic  id^  was  all  the  rage,  and  the  great  architect, 
Sr  Christopher  Wren,  who  superintended  the  necessary  repairs 
of  the  Abbey  &bric,  had  no  sympathy  with  Gothic  architecture. 
So,  instead  of  restoring  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centniy  work 
exutly  as  he  found  it,  he  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  remains,  and 
pBt  in  his  own  ideas.  The  north  fa^de,  for  instance,  which  has 
since  been  restored  back  to  the  thirteenth-century  architecture 
under  Mr.  Fearson,  was  re-&ced  after  Wren's  plans  in  a  pseudo- 
classical  style ;  and  the  pepper-box  western  towers  were  added  by 
one  of  Wren's  followers,  in  accordance  with  the  deceased  master's 
designs. 

It  may  be  said  that  examples  of  this  kind  have  Utt^e  to  do 
with  the  wholesale  removal  of  monuments ;  bat  they  are  good 
Otostiations  of  the  change  of  tasto  from  one  century  to  another, 
and  warn  us  of  the  caution  which  should  be  used  with  regard  to 
any  scheme  for  restoring  the  intorior  of  the  Abbey  to  its  original 
state.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
way  of  catting  down  unsightly  monuments  to  less  preposterous 
proportions,  and  so  clearing  the  windows  in  ihe  nave,  many  of 
whkh  were  formerly  quite  blocked  up.  A  memorable  instance  is 
the  once  &moaB  '  Pancake  Monument,'  an  unsightly  erection  by 
Bead,  Konbiliac's  pupil.  '  That  figure  of  his,  of  Admiral  Tyrrell 
going  to  heaven  ont  of  the  sea,  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
hanging  from  a  gallows  with  a  rope  round  Ms  neck,'  was  Nollekens's 
comment.  Dean  Stanley,  however,  caused  this  colossus  to  be  very 
properly  curtailed,  the  clouds  cut  away,  and  the  grotesque  figure 
put  away  in  the  triforium.  A  glaring  disfigurement  to  the  view 
fran  the  choir  of  the  north  ombolatory  is,  iinfortunat«ly,  a  natiraial 
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monnment  put  up  by  king  and  Partiunent  to  the  great  General 
Wolfe,  and  therefore  difficnlt  to  interfere  with.  But  if  only  the 
theatrical  repreaentation  of  the  hero's  death,  which  is  now  bo  pain- 
fully conepicaous,  could  be  removed,  a  more  fitting  memorial  of 
M8  valoQT  would  remain  in  the  fine  bronze  bae-relief,  by  Capizzoldi, 
depicting  the  famous  ascent  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  The 
eculptore  was  Joseph  Wilton's  first  public  work,  and  eo  pleased 
was  the  Dean  (Zachaiy  Pearce)  with  it,  that,  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  protest  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  would  actually  have  placed  it  in 
the  Sanctuary.  The  beautiful  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence  was  to 
have  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  it,  and  Pearce  gave  as  the 
ezcose  for  his  proposal  that  he  had  heard  the  said  Aymer  belonged 
to  '  a  very  wicked  set  of  people,'  the  Knights  Templars.  Although 
the  Dean  was  persuaded  to  give  up  his  first  poject,  he  did  not 
stay  his  destroying  hand,  for  a  place  was  cleared  for  the  gigantic 
new  monument  by  the  destruction  of  a  finely  carved  fifteenth- 
centtuy  screen,  the  gift  of  Abbot  Eateney,  which  divided  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  from  the  ambulatory.  The  altar- 
tombs  of  the  Abbot  himself  and  Sir  John  Harpedon  (died  l^A?), 
which  fonned  part  of  the  screen,  were  mutilated  and  displaced. 

We  condemn,  and  justly  condemn,  the  Dean  here ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  flagrant  iuBtances,  the  Dean  was  not  alone  responsible, 
although  he  had  ^e  power  of  defending  his  own  church,  and 
refusing  to  allow  the  architectore  to  be  defaced — a  veto,  anfortu- 
nately,  never  exercised  in  former  times.  In  some  places,  notably 
where  the  wall-arcading  is  quite  cut  away  and  a  veneer  of  grey 
marble  put  at  the  back  of  the  memorials,  as  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  private  individuals  were  allowed  their  own  way.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Wolfe,  the  nation  is  guilty,  and 
her  heroes  are  honoured  by  appalling  acts  of  vandaUran.  For 
instance,  to  the  so-called  committees  of  taste  appointed  to  select 
each  national  monument  we  owe  Nollekens's  immense  cenotaph 
which  commemorates  those  three  brave  captains,  Bayne,  Blair, 
and  Manners,  who  fell  (1782)  in  one  of  Rodney's  victorious  naval 
engagements  with  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  To  make  room 
for  this  the  font  was  removed  to  the  west  end.  Then,  again. 
Admiral  Howe's  victory  off  Brest  (1794)  is  recorded  on  two  ugly 
pieces  of  ecolpture,  placed  here  by  a  grateful  country.  The  first, 
to  Captain  Montagu,  which  now  fills  up  the  north-west  tower, 
is  by  Flazman ;  the  second,  to  Captains  Harvey  and  Hutt,  is 
by  the  younger  Bacon:     Originally  these  monuments  stood  side 
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kside  uptm  the  floor  of  the  nave,  each  surromided  by  an  iron 
ailing ;  bnt  they  were  bo  much  in  the  way  that  in  Dean  Vincent's 
3w  (he  died  1815)  another  national  committee  of  taste  had 
Mtmtega's  removed  to  its  present  position,  while  that  to  the  two 
optains  was  verj  much  reduced  in  proportions  and  lifted  to  the 
TCidcw-Iedge.  The  latter  originally  stood  upon  a  marble  pedestal, 
i^  which  was  a  representation  of  the  battleships  in  high  rehef ; 
Merit  hovered  a  lai^  angel,  holding  in  on©  hand  an  olive-branch, 
io  the  other  the  scales  of  justice,  symbolic  of  the  peace  with 
'"•MOT  won  by  Howe's  genius. 

About  the  same  time  another  window-ledge  was  disfigured 
by  »  national  monument  to  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Prime  Minister 
■ho  was  shot  (1812)  in  the  liobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tm  scene  of  the  murder  is  actually  repr^ented,  and  two  life-size 
■Osgoical  figures  stand  gazing  down  upon  it.  The  East  India 
Coopmy  also  is  guilty  of  many  an  enormity,  perpetrated  in 
■WWHIT  of  their  brave  servants.  The  waU-srcsding  near  Fox's 
lumoment,  for  instance,  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  window 
I*™y  Mocked,  by  an  allegorical  erection  in  memory  of  Major- 
•^iHml  lawrence  (died  1775),  the  hero  of  Trichinopoly,  who 
^*Kmd  a  memorial  in  better  taste.  Another  Indian  hero  of 
thrt  time  ia  Vice-Admiral  Watson  (died  1757),  remembered 
™e8y  now  for  hie  rescue  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Black  Hole  of 
fycatto,  and  for  the  capture  of  Chandemagore  bom  the  French, 
m  which  exploit  he  and  Clive  were  associated.  To  the  Company 
*<  owe  the  defocement  of  the  arches  above  the  west  doorway  of 
^  north  tmnaept,  which  are  filled  up  Mid  hidden  by  the  peJm- 
''Ws  and  Indian  cMe&  on  Watson's  memorial. 

The  foregoing  are  fiiir  exainpleB  of  the  decadence  in  taste  with 
'^S*"!  to  ecclesiastical  mouumente  which  had  been  going  on  ever 
■nKe  the  Renaissance,  and  had  first  half-raised  the  recumbent 
^ires  from  the  altar-tombs,  then  placed  them  upright,  clad  for 
"k  most  part  in  Boman  armour,  and  now,  in  the  eighteenth 
•^otory,  added  groups  of  allegorical  statues.  Bess  Rossell  (died 
1*01),  the  '  Child  of  Westminster,'  was  the  first  seated  figure  in 
f*!* Abbey;  then  followed  Fmncis  Holies  (died  1622),  standing 
y*^  as  a  Boman  warrior ;  bnt  these  were  in  the  side^ihapels,  and 
■twsB  not  till  about  thirty  or  forty  years  later  that  the  nave, 
onth  tiansept,  and  choir  aisles  began  to  be  filled  with  monuments. 
PoeW  Comer  had  been  dedicated  to  poets  from  about  1620,  when 
Spenter's  memmrial  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancer'e  tomb 
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(tiie  present  tablet  only  dates  from  1778,  but  is  a  copy^  of  tli€ 
original).  The  earliest  intrnsioD  into  tbe  nave  is  a  little  niTiraJ 
jQonomeDt  to  &  Mrs.  Jane,  Hill  (died  1631),  and  it  was  long 
before  ber  solitude  was  disturbed,  and  at  6iet  only  b;  tablets  tc 
varioofl  private  persons,  including  several  boys,  one  of  whom  -waa 
a  king's  scholar.  There  is  also  a  tablet  of  little  merit,  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  the  celelwated  carver  in  wood,  to  another  lady, 
Mrs.  Beaufoy  (died  1707).  From  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards  the  monnments  became  more  and  more  nnmerons,  till 
now  they  jostle  one  another  and  conceal  the  beantifiil  lines  of  the 
architecture.  Yet  of  these  only  a  very  small  number  can  be  dis- 
missed as  wholly  without  interest  to  us  now.  For  here  we  Bball 
find  the  men  who  built  up  and  helped  to  maintain  our  Empire. 
The  Btstesmen,  the  soldiers  and  sailors — some  whose  names  are  still 
famous ;  others,  whose  doughty  deeds  on  land  or  exploits  on  the 
high  seas  would  long  eiace  have  been  forgotten  were  it  not  for 
their  records  here.  There  are  men  of  peace,  too,  side  by  side  with 
men  of  war.  The  great  phUantbrc^ists,  Wilberforce  and  Fowell 
Buxton,  whose  e£Forts  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  can 
never  be  forgotten ;  the  men  of  science,  and  engineers,  such  as 
James  Watt,  whose  immense  monument  was  allowed  to  intrade 
into  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul.  A  few  doctors'  names  are  hexe  also, 
notably  the  contempoiariea  Chamberlen,  Freind,  and  Woodward, 
who  all  died  in  the  same  year  (1728),  and  were  rivals  to  the  last. 

It  is  only  possible  in  these  few  pages  to  select  a  small  munber 
from  this  army  of  the  dead,  in  the  hope  that  the  historic  interest 
awakened  in  the  persons  commemorated  may  plead  for  their 
inartistic  memorials. 

Let  into  a  large  and  ugly  memorial  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
nephew,  John  Conduitt,  to  tbe  right  of  the  west  door,  is  a  strip  of 
marble  with  an  inscription,  composed  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  memory 
of  a  young  clergyman,  whose  scientific  achievements  were  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  ill-health, 
which  darkened  Ms  short  life,  are  considered.  Jeremiah  Horrocks 
(died  1641)  was  a  curate  with  401.  a  year,  not '  passing  ridi,'  for 
his  genius  gave  him  wants  above  mere  food  and  clothing,  fw 
which  this  modest  stipend  was  not  sufficient.  At  fifteen,  when  he 
entered  Eumiauuel  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  Jeremiah  was 
already  a  '  very  curious  astronomer,'  and  later,  by  the  help  of  a 
cheap  telescope,  which  he  bought  for  half-a-crown,  he  set  himself 
to  observe  the  heavens,  and,  in  spite  of  his  inadequate  instmmeDt, 
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disKtrered  a  phenomenon  overlooked  even  by  the  great  Kepler, 
tbongh  obscnrely  predicted  by  Lansberg.  TMb  was  the  transit  of 
VeDQs  across  the  son  in  the  year  1639.  Horrocks  was  led  by  bis 
absetrations  and  studies  to  believe  that  this  event  would  take 
place  on  Snnday,  November  24  (O.S.).  He  was  curate-in-charge 
»t  Hoole,  near  Preston,  and  during  that  eventful  Sunday  con- 
ducted hia  services  as  usual,  for  he  was  as  zealous  in  the  per- 
ixoMDce  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  as  in  Ms  study  of  the  heavens. 
Big  mind  mnBt  often  have  wandered  during  morning  service  to 
ihe  darkened  room  at  home,  where  the  httle  telescope  was  so 
I^soed  that  It  threw  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a  screen.  The 
mate's  devotion  to  duty  was  rewarded,  for  it  was  not  till  3.15  p.m., 
between  the  morning  and  evening  services,  that  the  expected 
phenomenon  occuired,  and  the  disc  of  the  great  planet  Venus 
^ipeared  upon  the  screen,  slowly  crossing  the  sun.  Until  sunset, 
forty  minates  later,  Horrocks  and  his  friend  Crablree  sat  spell- 
bomid,  watching  the  event,  and  recording  their  observations, 
Itiis  was  destined  to  be  the  yonng  astronomer's  only  triumph,  for 
liit  health  &iled  ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  curacy  and  retire 
to  a  poor  home  at  Toxteth,  where,  after  recording  various  tidal 
observations  and  writing  a  treatise  on  '  Venus  in  Sole  Visa,'  he 
mddenly  died,  aged  barely  twenty-three.  In  1874,  on  the  occa- 
nta  of  another  transit  of  Venus,  Horrocks's  name  and  fame  were 
fBcaHed  and  this  memorial  placed  here  in  the  next  year.  Close 
liy  a  tablet  records  another  youthful  divine,  Henry  Wharton  (died 
1694,  aged  thirty-one),  who,  unlike  Horrocks,  won  recognition  in 
bis  own  day,  and  is  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  great 
tbetdogical  work,  the  '  Anglia  Sacra.'  Yet,  although  Wharton, 
'that  wonderful  and  surprising  gentleman,'  was  Archbishop 
SancToft's  &vonrite  chaplmn,  and  had  the  honour  of  a  foneral 
i  here,  with  an  anthem  composed  expressly  by  Pnrcell,  few  who 
j  look  up  at  his  name  in  passing  have  read  any  of  his  books, 
I  ud  to  the  majority  his  monument  is  only  noticeable  because  it 
epcdls  the  arch  over  the  door.  More  conspicuous  than  his  is 
I  a  larger  tablet  on  the  left-hand  side,  which  commemorates  a 
dramatist  who  was  placed  by  Dryden  on  a  level  with  Shake- 
speare. William  Cimgreve's  Uterary  merits  are  great,  yet,  owing 
cliiefly  to  the  immorahty  of  his  plays,  bis  works  are  dead  to 
the  general  public.  He  was  buried  here  with  great  pomp,  and 
the  monument  was  erected  by  hie  devoted  admirer,  the  eccentric 
,    thichess  of  Marlborough,  towhom  be  bequeathed  most  of  his  fbrtone. 
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Wliile  recklesB  as  to  aUoving  intermeotB  in  the  Abbey  at  tbi! 
time,  the  Deans  occasionally  restricted  moDTUnents ;  for  thougli  rx< 
olfjection  was  made  to  the  boiial  of  the  actress,  Ann  Oldfield  (<lie<i 
1630),  close  to  Coogreve,  yet,  when  General  Chorchill  asked  permia- 
sion  to  erect  a  monnment,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  refused  the  fevour 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  distinction  lies,  and  why  the  floor  o: 
the  church  was  allowed  to  be  undermined  with  the  c<^Ens  of  euny 
persons  who  chemoed  to  die  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  years  earlier, 
when  the  same  Dean  (Atterbury)  roled,  no  objection  had  been 
raised  to  the  immense  memorial,  which  blocks  the  entrance  to 
the  Baptistery,  in  honour  of  James  Craggs  (died  1721),  whose 
reputation  was  blemished  by  his  own  and  hia  father's  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Babble  swindle.  The  younger  Craggs  was 
not  proved  to  be  seriously  implicated  in  this  affair,  yet  he  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  the  lines  in  Pope's  laudatory  epitaph, 
which  speak  of  him  as  one  '  in  honour  clear,'  who  '  served  no 
private  end.*  His  coffin  rests  on  that  of  his  friend  Addison  in  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  For  the  cumbrous  monument  Pope  also  is 
personally  responsible ;  bat,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  we  most  re- 
member that  he  had  not  contemplated  the  addition  of  another 
large  piece  of  sculpture  on  the  nave  side,  which  commemorates 
Captain  Comewall,  killed  off  Toulon  in  1743,  and  was  the  fii^t 
monument  voted  by  Parliament  in  honour  of  a  naval  hero.  Pope, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  two  Deans,  Sprat  and  Atterbory, 
wrote  many  an  epitaph  for  friends,  who  have  memorials  here, 
but  Ues  himself  near  his  mother  in  Twickenham  Church.  He 
headed  the  lines  on  his  own  tablet  there  with  the  words,  *  For  one 
that  would  not  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  Perhaps  he 
had  treasured  up  the  dying  words  of  hie  &iend  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller : 
'  Bj  God !  I  will  not  be  buried  in  Westminster  .  .  . ;  they  do  bury 
fools  there.'  Knelier's  expressed  wish  to  have  the  inartistic 
monument  be  had  himself  designed  ^^aced  near  his  grave  in 
Twickenham  Church  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  Pope  bad  a 
hand  in  placing  it  in  the  Abbey,  and  wrote  the  extravagant 
epitaph  beginning, '  Kneller  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  master,  taught.' 

This  ugly  cenotaph  used  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous  position  on 
the  Soor  of  the  nave,  but  Dean  Buckland  removed  it  to  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir.  Not  &r  from  Pope's  exaggerated  eulogy  on 
Kneller  is  an  epitaph  by  the  Poet-Laureate  Dryden  which,  in 
spite  of  its  length  and  bombastic  style,  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  a  lost  cause.     This  commemorates  Sir  Palmes  Fair- 
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ne  (died  1680),  one  of  the  last  Governors  of  Tangier  before  it 
ms  finally  abandoned  to  the  Moots.  Tangier  was  part  of  the 
iowTj  brought  by  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II.,  and 
iuing  the  score  of  years  it  belonged  to  the  English  crown  much 
tntnire  was  wasted  and  many  brave  lives  lost  in  its  defence. 
'Hiis  nian  of  nndaonted  resolution  and  spirit '  richly  deserved  a 
lanoTuX  here.     The  last  lines  of  Dryden's  inscription — 

Uore  bravely  British  general!  never  fell, 
Nor  geocndl's  death  was  e're  revengM  bo  welt. 
Which  hia  pleas'd  ej«M  beheld  befora  their  close, 
Follow'd  b;  thousand  victims  of  his  foM, 

lUnde  to  the  fiact  that  Fairbome,  mortally  woonded  while  defend- 
ing the  town  against  a  deqterate  asaaolt  made  by  the  Moors, 
ntched  the  fighting  for  three  days  from  a  balcony,  and  lived  to 
<M  hia  victoriona  troops  march  back  with  their  prisoners  into 
TsngiCT. 

There  is  much  to  remind  aa  of  England's  military  and  naval 
gnttness  in  the  Abbey ;  other  memorials,  too,  which  recall  her 
»t  poeseesions,  and  many  a  hard-won  victory  the  practical  results 
(tf  which  have  vanished  into  smoke,  though  the  moral  e&ect  is  to 
DBtnced  in  the  traditions  inherited  by  the  men  who  still  build 
op  OUT  Empire  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.'  Minorca,  for 
""toee,  is  no  longer  ours,  but  ite  value  while  it  was  in  our 
wuls  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  monument  against  the 
^Iwir  screen  raised  to  the  conqueror  of  that  island  (1708), 
ttiB  first  Earl  Stanhope  (died  1723),  who,  ailer  eleven  years  of 
pi^tical  life,  was  still  regarded  as  a  popular  hero  on  the  strength 
«  this  and  other  military  exploits.  The  names  of  three  later 
**d8  are  inscribed  upon  his  monument ;  and  in  the  north-west 
tover  is  a  small  tablet  to  a  brave  young  descendant,  Pitt's 
»«I^ew,  Cliarles  Stanhope,  who  fell  at  Corunna  (1809),  just  a  cen- 
^^  after  the  elder  Stanhope's  victories.  There  are  other  names 
^<))uiected  with  Minorca  here,  and  the  island  was  long  associated 
*ith  England's  greatness.  John  Duke  of  Argyll  was  the  first 
'Wemco',  but  Sir  Richard  Kane  (died  1 736),  Lieutenant-Governor 
^or  twenty  and  Governor  for  three  years,  is  a  memory  more  closely 
iioled  with  the  history  of  Minorca.  Kane  first  distinguished  him- 
*Blf  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  in  the  Irish  campaigns,  and  afterwards 

'  Of  Java,  which  wo  held  only  for  five  years,  we  are  reminded  by  the  statue  of 
%l  [iiilanthTOpiD  Qovemoi  of  the  islaod.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  (died  1S2S), 
nxumbeied  nowodayB  u  the  founder  ol  the  Zoological  Sooietj. 
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in  Flanders,  where  he  was  wounded  in  that  &mons  aseaolt  on 
Namur  when  his  raiment  (the  18th  Foot)  won  the  Naesan  lion 
and  badge.  He  was  woonded  again  at  Blenheim,  and  fought  a.t 
Malplaquet,  then  took  part  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1711, 
and,  after  defending  Gibraltar  for  eight  months  against  the 
Spaniards,  finally  ended  his  career  at  Minorca.  Amongst  other 
heneSts  Kane  made  a  road  across  the  island,  and  half  a  centoiy  after 
his  death  was  gratefully  spoken  of  there  as  'that  good  man/ 
Rysbrach's  bnst  of  blm,  with  its  strongly  marked  characteriBtic 
features  and  Sowing  hair,  will  be  found  in  the  west  aisle  of  th.e 
north  transept,  Brigadier-General  Wade  (died  1 745),  whose  monu- 
ment by  the  notorious  Roubiliac  is  conspicuous  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  nave,  is  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  where  he 
carried  the  outworks  of  St.  Philip  in  a  fortnight.  He  also  had 
fought  under  the  great  Alarlborough  in  his  youth,  but  his  name 
is  chiefly  remembered  now  in  connection  with  the  Young  Pre- 
tender's rebellion  in  1745,  when  the  good  roads  be  laid  down  to 
&cilit«te  the  passage  of  his  troops  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  celebrated  by  the  well-known  couplet : — 

If  7011  bad  bnt  seen  tttee  roads  before  tbe;  were  made. 
Ton  would  hold  op  7001  hiuidi  and  bleaa  Oeoeral  Wade. 
In  the  north  transept,  near  Kane,  is  another  memorial  of  I74d, 
the  bust  of  General  Guest,  who  '  closed  a  service  of  sixty  years  by 
faithfully  defending  Edinburgh  Castle  against  the  rebels.'  The 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  himself  has  no  monument  here,  but  his 
body  rested  in  Cromwell's  vault  for  twenty-four  years,  while  the 
mansoleom  at  Blenheim  was  being  prepared  for  it.  His  name  is, 
however,  often  recalled  on  the  Abbey  walls.  A  clumsy  monument 
in  the  Bouth  choir  aisle,  for  instance,  commemorates  his  younger 
brother.  Admiral  Churchill  (died  1710),  who  had  no  claim  to  such 
an  honour.  Of  the  Duke's  daughter,  Henrietta,  we  have  spoken 
in  connection  with  Congreve's  memorial.  A  carious  tablet,  by 
Bird,  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  with  a  collection  of  arms  and 
military  trophies,  records  the  death  of  General  Killigrew  in  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  1707.  Close  by  is  the  name  of  Colond 
Briugfield,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  shot  in  the  head 
while  holding  his  stirrup,  and  '  remounting  his  Lord  on  a  fresh 
horse,  his  former  failing  under  him,'  at  the  battle  of  Bamilies. 
Dean  Stanley  points  out  that  the  Duke  had  really  been  thrown 
ficom  his  horee  in  leaping  a  ditch.  Bringfield  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  Abbey  services,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity ;  his 
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'equally  loving  and  beloved '  widoT,  who  erected  this  cenotaph, 
soon  consoled  herself  with  another  husband,  and  was  eventnilly 
bmied  in  the  Cloisters.  In  the  norlh-west  tower  is  a  monument, 
tij  Seheemakere,  to  WiUiam  Homeck  (died  1746),  chief  engineer 
Id  Geoi^  II..  whose  inscription  records  that  he  learnt  the  art  of 
m  nnder  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Abbey  as  the  son  of  a  prebendary ;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to 
reoll  the  £act  that  two  of  his  descendants  were  immortalised  by 
Gt^dsmith  as  the  Jessamy  Bride  and  Little  Comedy,  We  shall 
find  many  of  the  victories  in  Marlborough's  campaigns  inscribed 
DO  a  monument  opposite  Wolfe's,  put  up  to  that  popular  and 
ndent  hero,  Lord  Ligonier  (died  1770),  who  first  served  as  a 
nldier  of  fortune  nnder  the  Duke,  and  was  present  at  Blenheim 
in  this  hmnble  capacity.  He  afterwards  became  a  general 
himself,  and  lived  over  ninety  years  in  the  service  of  four 
lovereigns,  whose  medallion  beads  surround  his  own  portrait. 
Before  Ligonier's  name  was  added,  Addison,  walking  here  during 
the  wan  early  in  the  centniy,  comments  on  '  the  many  oninhabited 
monnments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were,  perhaps,  buried  on  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean.'  Of  the  latter  class  we  shall  find  many 
examples,  but  before  passing  on  te  the  naval  heroes  the  memory 
of  MaJOT  Richard  Creed,  who  fell  indeed  at  Blenheim,  but  lies  in 
Qiglish  soil,  should  be  recalled.  He  was  connected  through  his 
moth^,  who  was  an  artUt  of  no  mean  repute  and  a  philanthropist, 
with  Dryden  and  Samuel  Pepys,  Creed  has  another  monument 
in  Tichmarsh  Church,  where  he  was  bmied.  Shot  through  the 
head  at  Blenheim,  his  body  was  dragged  ofiF  the  field  by  his 
younger  brother,  '  at  hazard  of  his  own  Ufe.'  This  tablet,  now  in 
the  choir  aisle,  was  originally  in  close  proximity  to  a  larger 
memorial  (in  the  nave)  to  Harbord  and  Cottrell,  and  was  placed 
there,  as  Creed's  inscription  tells  us,  becanse  of  the  worthy  men- 
tion it  makes  of  '  that  great  man,  Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,'  to 
whom  he  was  related,  '  and  whose  heroic  virtues  he  was  anxious  to 
imitate.'  The  young  sea-captains  named  above  perished  with 
their  admiral.  Lord  Sandwich,  when  his  ship  was  blown  up  in 
Southwold  Bay,  May  28,  1672,  after  '  a  terrible  fight,  maintained 
to  admiration  against  a  squadron  of  the  Holland  fieet  for  over  six 
hours.'  The  friends,  it  is  said,  might  have  saved  themselves,  but 
preferred  to  share  their  commander's  fate ;  and  to  their  memwy, 
and  as  a  record  of  their  friendship,  Harbord's  father  raised  this 
?0L.  u. — HO.  8,  H.8.  .-9        . 
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conspicnouB  double  tablet,  and  left,  forty  shillings  to  be  distributed 
annually  amongst  the  poor  of  Westminster  as  long  as  it  should 
remain  '  whole  or  ondefaced  in  the  Abbey  Church.'  The  gallant 
Admiral  himself  has  no  monument,  but  lies  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  near  Addison  ;  while  another  victim  of  the  same  bloody  fight. 
Sir  Frescheville  Holies,  son  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  Ger\'ase 
Holies,  has  a  grave  in  St.  Edmund'e  Chapel.  That  there  is  no 
memorial  to  the  latter  naval  ofiBcer  either  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  an  inscription  he  left  for  his  own  grave- 
stone, but  which  was,  unfortunately,  never  cut  there :  '  Know, 
reader,  whosoever  thou  be,  if  I  had  lived  'twas  my  intent  not  to 
have  owed  my  memory  to  any  other  monument  but  what  my 
Bword  should  raise  for  me  of  honour  and  victory.' 

In  the  following  year  (1673)  two  other  victims  of  this  eatne 
bloody  war  against  the  Dutch  were  buried  here.  Only  one, 
Bichard  Le  Keve,  received  the  honour  of  a  monument ;  he  wa.it 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  slain  on  board  his  own  frigate,  the 
Edgar,  off  the  Dutch  coast,  August  11, 1673.  His  senior,  the  dis- 
tinguished Admiral  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  was  drowned  in  the  same 
action,  and  lies  close  by  in  an  unmarked  grave.  The  space  next 
Le  Neve's  tablet,  in  the  Musicians'  Aisle,  was,  unfortunately,  fiUed 
in  the  next  century  by  a  particularly  heavy  and  unattractive  mona- 
ment  to  Admiral  West  (died  1757);  andfurther  on,  in  the  transept 
aisle,  is  another  clumsy  cenotaph  to  his  father-in-law.  Admiral 
Balchen  (died  1 744),  who,  when  in  command  of  the  united  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  now  no  longer  at  war,  went  down  with  his 
ship  during  a  violent  storm  in  the  Channel. 

Wherever  the  eye  rests  in  this  portion  of  the  Abbey  some 
naval  hero's  name  is  conspicuous.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  'the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and 
reposing  himself  upon  cushions  of  state,*  slanders  the  memory  of 
*  that  plain,  gallant  man,'  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (died  1707),  and 
ronsed  the  wrath  of  Addison,  exciting  also  Horace  Walpole's 
wrathful  comment  that  monuments  like  this  and  others  of  Bird's 
'  made  men  of  taste  dread  such  honours.'  The  '  brave,  rough ' 
Admiral  met  with  a  cruelly  ignominious  end.  He  was  leading 
his  victorious  fleet  home  from  Gibraltar,  when  the  flagship  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Shovel's  body  was 
apparently  lost,  but  in  reality  found  and  buried  by  some  fisher- 
men, and  the  Admiral's  identity  afterwards  established  by  a 
valuable  ring  which  they  took  from  his  finger.  Ultimately  the 
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copse  was  dismterred  and  buried  with  all  houoor  in  the  Abbey. 
Mce-Admiral  Baker,  who  broagbt  the  rest  of  Shovel'a  squadron 
hack  in  safety  from  the  dangerous  Scilly  Isles,  and  afterwards 
(1716)  died  at  Port  Mahoii,  Minorca,  has  a  carious  monnment, 
aiwffi^ited  with  nautical  emblems,  in  the  nave.  Next  it  is  a 
■tin  stranger  one  to  another  naval  commander,  Henry  Priestman 
(died  1712),  whose  active  service  dated  baclc  to  tii&  reign  of 
Chailes  II.  The  pyramid,  round  which  grinning  faces  of  sea- 
moDsters,  pieces  of  artillery,  nautical  and  mathematical  inatru" 
menta,  are  grouped  in  strange  confusion,  is  another  specimen  of 
Bird's  want  of  taste. 

Of  Shovel  we  are  again  reminded  by  a  small  tablet  lower  down 
this  wall,  which  records  the  name  of  John  Twysden,  who  was 
■hipwrecked  with  hie  admiral.  John  was  one  of  nine  brothers, 
three  of  whom  died  for  their  country  in  three  consecutive  years. 
After  him  Josiah,  the  yoaogeet,  was  the  next  victim.  His  tablet 
tells  of  his  end  at  the  siege  of  Agremont,  in  Flanders  (1708). 
The  eldest,  Heneage,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  John,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  a  monumental  um  commemorating  his  death  at  the 
battJe  of  Blaregnies,  in  Hainault  (1709).  Yet  one  more  gallant 
youth  I  would  fain  recall  before  passing  on,  for,  like  the  hero  of 
the  Cbevy  Chase  ballad,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off  he 
thought  only  of  his  duty,  and  refused  to  have  his  wounds  dressed 
till  he  had  given  his  last  orders,  and  then  expired.  This  was 
Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  (died  1741),  whose  monnment  by  Schee- 
makers  is  in  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept.  He  took  part 
in  the  victorious  expedition  gainst  Carthagena,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  had  leamt  his  trade  with  the  fleets 
of  Shovel  and  Kooke,  but  was  shelved  soon  after  this  exploit  and 
died  in  retirement,  A  bust  of  Vernon,  with  a  fancy  statue  of 
Fame,  by  Hysbrack,  is  over  the  door  of  the  opposite  aisle.  Beau- 
clerk's  epitaph,  in  the  inflated  style  of  the  period,  is  said  to 
be  by  U>e  poet  Thomson.  It  ends  with  the  bombastic  lines : — 
I>3ruig,  h«  bid  BriUmiia's  thunder  roar. 
And  SfKdu  BtiU  felt  bim  when  he  breatb'd  no  more. 

There  is  not  space  to  dwell  on  more  sailors'  names.  In  this 
transept  alone  the  number  of  admirals  commemorated  is  very 
noteworthy ;  Roubiliac's  bust  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  (died  1 752),  the 
fiwe  pitted  with  smalNpox,  and  allegorical  figures  of  Hercules  and 
Karigation  in  attendance,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  monument  to  a  youthful  pair  of  friends, 
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Harbord  and  Gottrell ;  on  the  same  (south)  side  of  the  nave 
there  h  a  pecnliarly  heavy  and  onattractiTe  sarcophagus  by 
Oibbe,  usually  passed  by  as  of  no  interest.  This,  if  only  as  a 
memorial  of  a  friendship  between  two  women  which  last«d  forty- 
years,  is  worth  a  few  moments*  attention.  Mrs.  Katheiine  Bovey 
(died  1726-7)  was  a  lady  of  no  mean  reputation  in  her  generation  ; 
she  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  one  of  '  those  lofty,  black,  and  lasting 
beauties,  that  Btrikra  with  reverence  and  yet  delight,'  we  leam 
from  Ballard,  who  includes  her  in  his  '  British  Ladies,'  Married 
at  fifteen  to  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  who  proved  a  bad 
husband,  she  was  left  a  widow  at  t«:eQty-two,  with  a  large  fortune 
at  her  disposal  and  an  estate  in  Gloucestershire.  Although  -per- 
petually  besieged  by  suitors,  Mrs.  Bovey  never  married  again, 
but  devoted  the  rest  of  her  hfe  to  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  to  hospitality,  and  to  the  canse  of  education.  She  was 
known  amongst  her  admires  by  the  name  of  Portia,  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele  dedicated  a  volume  of  his  '  Indies  Library '  to  ber. 
Her  lifelong  friend  and  companion,  Mary  Pope,  distributed  Mrs. 
Bovey's  legacies,  and,  probably  on  the  strength  of  bequests  to  some 
schools  in  Westminster,  was  allowed  to  erect  a  monument  to  her 
memory  here.    She  was  buried  at  Flazley,  her  own  home. 

Two  more  unsightly  monuments  not  far  from  this  com- 
memorate the  Generals  Hai^rave  and  Fleming  (died  1750-51). 
Hargrave  vras  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  Fleming  had  been 
wounded  at  Blenheim  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  later  days  took 
part  in  the  '46  Rebellion.  The  fame  of  neither,  however,  is  equal 
to  the  size  of  these  monument*,  which  were  erected  by  their 
lamilieB.  Goldsmith's  '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  in  &ct,only  conde- 
scends to  recognise  Hargrave's  as  one  to  '  some  rich  man,*  the 
Greneral's  wealth  having  been,  according  to  popular  opinion,  his 
only  title  to  an  Abbey  memorial.  Even  in  those  days,  when 
Roubiliac*s  name  was  revered  as  a  master-sculptor,  there  were 
many  jeers  at  Hargrave's  figure,  which  is  represented  struggling 
frtim  a  tomb,  while  a  robust  angel  above,  sounding  the  last 
trump,  Burveye  the  victory  of  Time  over  Death  below.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  used  occasionally  to  be  reproached  for  their  neglect 
to  repair  this  erection,  on  account  of  the  &lling  pyramids,  which 
were  part  of  the  sculptor's  fiir-fetched  design.  Minerva  and 
Hercules  are  conspicuous  on  Fleming's  monument,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  military  standards,  bmnches  of  laurel  and  cypcess, 
and  all  kinds  of  warlike  emblems. 

The  last  of  Boubiliac's  theatrical  achievements  in  the  Abbey— 
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be  is  the  anthor  of  seven  in  all — is  the  unwieldy  figure  of  the 
pttt  Handel  in  Poeta'  Comer,  pnt  there  about  nine  years  later. 
Smr  by  this  is  another  piece  of  the  same  soulptoi's  w(n-k,  in 
which  John,  Dnke  of  Argyll — to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
bofiire — is  portrayed  in  Koman  dress,  STirronnded  by  nnmerons 
■Degmical  figures,  and  this  moch-ckdnured  erection  was  actually 
lUoved  to  cover  the  entrance  to  the  old  sttdrcaee,  by  which  the 
inonks  used  to  enter  the  church  from  their  dormitory.  The 
&Toiirite  BcnlptoTs  of  the  late  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth,  and 
««riy  nineteentli  centuries  are  only  too  well  represented  in  the 
AW»y.  Thus  Bird,  Horace  "Walpole's  pet  aversion,  is  the  author 
of  eleven  monnments ;  Scheemakers,  whose  beantifol  bust  of 
I^iyden  cannot  reconcile  us  to  his  other  chief  works,  notably  that 
"1  memory  of  Shakespeare,  executed  sixteen  pieces  in  all.  The 
^  Bacons  are  actually  respousible  for  nineteen,  of  which  perhaps 
und  Chatham's  is  the  most  ofiensive.  The  names  of  Nollekens, 
^">fa.  Cheere,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Foley,  Bailey,  Weekes,  West- 
'"uott,  and  others,  will  be  found  on  nnmerons  monnments,  and 
<ne  looks  in  vain  unongst  these  allegorical  groups,  inartistic 
ublets,  or  pseudo-classic  statues,  for  some  sense  of  proportion  or 
••nnony  ^th  the  Gothic  church  for  which  they  were  designed. 
J^  these  and  other  sculptors  were  the  lights  of  their  day,  and  it 
» (Hily  within  quite  recent  times  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
"*  break  the  sequence  of  upright  statues  and  busts.  Of  late 
'i^'dallions  and  tablets,  as  being  least  cumbrous  and  obtrusive, 
'"^  been  favoured,  and  the  fashion  of  large  ^egorical  monuments 
™^  long  passed  away  now,  but  not  before  they  had  crowded  and 
de&ced  the  Abbey  walls  with  their  vast  bulk. 

U  I  have  been  able  to  arouse  some  interest  in  a  few  half- 
™gotten  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  shown  that  even  amongst 
^  most  unsightly  monuments  the  names  of  men  of  mark  are  to 
be  foond,  my  task  is  accomplished.  Much  more  might  be  written 
^  the  same  subject,  and  many  memorials  have  been  perforce 
•"•litted  for  want  of  space ;  but  the  same  lesson  may  be  learnt  from 
•"—the  lesson  that  one  generation  cannot  lightiy  undo  the  knots 
^  by  those  before  it,  and  that  the  histtHical  memorials  once 
'^'^tehed  upon  these  time-honoured  stones  cannot  be  erased. 

The  moring  fliig«r  writes ;  and,  Iiaviiig  writ, 
Hovea  on :  nor  all  7011T  pietj  noi  wit 

Bball  Inie  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  lioe. 
Mot  all  7onr  t«aia  VMh  out  a  woid  of  It. 
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DUELS    OF   ALL    NATIONS. 

II.    DUELLING  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

No  dnele  were  fought  by  those  who  settled  the  North  American 
Continent.     The  trapper  or  the  backwoodsman  who  risked  his  life 
day  by  day  in  savage  conflict  with  Indians  or  wild  beasts  looked 
upon  duelling  as  a  foolish  waste  of  course — 
theii  rifles, 
Though  VC17  trne,  wers  yet  not  used  for  trifles. 

Bat  as  the  country  was  '  opened  up '  and  the  popolatiou  in- 
creased, there  appeared  a  class  mainly  composed  of  country  gentle- 
men descended  from  cadets  of  noble  fiuuiUes  in  Europe,  who  rode 
hard,  played  high,  and  drank  deep ;  and  when  they  quarrelled, 
settled  their  disputes  at  break  of  day  with  eword  or  pistol,  like 
their  cousins  over  the  water.  When  the  colonies  broke  loose  from 
leading  strings,  duels  were  fought  in  all  except  in  Puritan  New 
England.  The  practice,  however,  Bret  became  general  among 
oflScers  of  the  American  army  and  navy.  When  a  military  cabal 
was  formed  in  1778  to  remove  Washington  from  the  supreme 
command,  G-eneral  John  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia,  the  aide-de- 
camp and  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  challenged  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  General  Conway,  an  Irishman,  who, 
having  served  the  French  king,  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  title  of  count,  and  the  Cross  of  St. 
Louis,  and  had  then  crossed  the  AUantic  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Americans.  The  duel  was  fought  near  Philadelphia,  wh«i 
Cadwalader  shot  Conway  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  where  he  fell,  saying, '  Yon  fired  with 
much  deUberatioD,  general,  and  certainly  with  a  good  deal  of 
effect,'  Before  Conway  returned  to  France  he  wrote  Washington 
a  handsome  letter  of  apology. 

The  duel  in  1801  between  Aaron  Burr,  the  Vice-President,  and 
General  Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington's  Secretary  of  War,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  They  were  political  rivals.  The  encounter 
took  place  at  Weehawken,  opposite  New  York.  Hamilton,  who 
was  a  firm  Christian,  announced  before  the  duel  his  intention 
not  to  aim  at  Burr,  nor  did  he.     He  himself  was  shot  in  the  side 
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ind  died  on  the  following  day,  tmiYersally  regretted.  His  death 
ns  the  severest  blow  duelling  ever  received  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  the  war  of  1812  a  naval  engagemeot  vae  the  result  of  s 
challenge  sent  by  a  British  officer,  who  made  the  following  entry 
ID  the  roister  of  an  American  merchantmaD  bound  for  New  York : 
—'Captain  Dacres,  of  His  Majesty's  ship  "  Guerri^re,"  44  guns, 
presents  his  conaplimentB  to  Commodore  Eodgers,  of  the  frigate 
'"  President,"  and  will  be  happy  to  meet  him  or  any  other  frigate 
of  equal  force  to  the  "President"  o£f  Sandy  Hook  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  few  minutes'  tete-^tete.'  The  '  frigate  of  equal  force ' 
poved  to  be  the  old  Constitution,  Commodore  Hull,  the  ship 
imiDortalised  in  stirring  lines  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Both 
ahips  were  greatly  damaged,  the  'Guerridre'  being  so  injured  that 
she  had  to  be  destroyed.  Another  naval  engagement  led  to  a  fatal 
dael.  Commodore  Barron,  of  the  American  frigate  '  Chesapeake,' 
Ws  compelled  to  strike  his  fl^  to  the  '  Leopard,'  a  British  frigate 
oi  superior  force.  He  was  never  entrusted  with  another  command, 
which  he  thought  due  to  the  enmity  of  Commodore  Decatur, 
whom  he  challenged.  They  met  in  1820  on  the  famous  duelling 
ponnd  at  Bladenshurg,  near  Washington.  Both  were  wounded, 
"walur  mortally.  Lying  on  the  ground  as  they  fell,  the  dueUists 
exchanged  a  few  words,  when  Decatur  assured  Barron  that  the 
wter  was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  his  enemy.  In  the  early 
I*rt  of  the  century  duels  frequently  occurred  between  British  and 
Mttwican  officers  when  they  met  on  foreign  stations.  In  1803,  in 
>  dne]  at  Alalta  between  an  American  midshipman,  Mr.  Bainbridge, 
•Mi  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  Governor's  secretary,  Decatur,  then  a  young 
officer,  wae  second  of  the  former.  Cochrane  was  a  famous  shot, 
Bainbridge  a  wretched  one  ;  so  Decatur  insisted  on  a  distance  of 
'oor  paces,  '  That  would  be  murder,'  said  Cochrane's  second.  '  I 
^ow  it,'  answered  Decatur,  '  but  it  cannot  be  helped,'  Cochrane 
*M  killed  at  the  first  fire.  The  late  Commodore  Stockton,  of  New 
Jersey,  challenged,  when  a  young  officer,  every  member  of  a 
British  mess  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  two  duels  that  followed  killed  one 
■"d  severely  wounded  another  before  the  senior  officers  on  both 
^^  interfered  to  stop  further  fighting.  The  last  duel  between 
American  naval  officers  was  fought  in  Charleston  Harbour,  almost 
'"  the  shadow  of  Fort  Sumter,  then  in  Federal  bands.  A  couple 
of  joong  Confederate  officers  were  out  in  a  patrol  boat  reconnoitring 
Uie  fort,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bhett,  of  the  &mous  '  fighting 
Rhette,'  of  Soath  Carolina,  asked  the  other  to  take  the  boat  closer 
W  Bbore.    The  latter  declined,  when  Bhett  taunted  him  with 
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cowardice,  A  challeDge  giv«n  -ma  accepted;  and  the  duel  took 
place  at  once.  They  proceeded  to  a  little  iBland,  made  bat  the 
boat,  and  in  a  few  momenta,  anned  with  nhip's  carbines,  &ced  each 
other  at  twenty  paces.  Rhett's  bullet  split  bis  adversary's  skull. 
Another  of  the  '  fighting  Rhetts '  displayed  an  exalted  moral 
heroism  in  the  Senate,  when  Senator  Clemens,  the  Alabama  fire- 
eater,  proposed  a  duel,  '  My  religious  convictions  will  not  allow 
me  to  accept,'  said  Rhett ;  '  I  fear  God  more  than  I  do  men.*  I 
am  sure  Rhett  did  not  forfeit  the  esteem  of  bis  fighting  Carolina 
friends,  for  Americans  are  so  constituted  that  even  the  duellist 
respects  a  man  to  whom  religions  sentiment  frarbids  a  duel,  pro- 
vided, of  coarse,  he  believes  him  to  he  sincere,  and  his  life  in  other 
req>ect«  does  not  give  the  lie  to  his  professions. 

Fiercest  of  America's  fighting  Presidents  was  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  '  Old  Hickory,* 
whose  deeds  and  bloody  street  encounters  are  said  to  number  nearly 
a  hundred.  In  Jackson's  early  days  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  Mr. 
Dickinson.  The  latter  had  the  first  shot,  Jackson  returned  his 
fire,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Only  then  was  it  seen  that  Jackson 
was  covered  with  blood  £re>m  a  wound,  almost  mortal,  &om  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  Dickinson  had  slandered  the  lady 
whom  Jackson  afterwards  married,  and  'Old  Hickory'  said  that 
had  Dickinson's  bullet  pierced  his  heart  he  would  still  have  had 
the  strength  to  stand  long  enough  to  shoot  him.  Senator  Benton, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describes  in  graphic  language  the  terrible 
fight  in  1813  between  Jackson,  assisted  by  some  of  his  friendB, 
and  the  two  Bentons.  '  My  brother  Jesse  and  I,'  writes  the  senator, 
'arrived  in  Nashville  on  the  morning  of  the  affray.  The  general, 
with  his  friends,  came  to  the  house  where  I  was  stopping,  and 
began  the  attack  by  levelling  a  pistol  at  me  when  I  bad  no  weapon 
drawn,  and  advancing  on  me  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  I  had  no 
time  to  draw  one.  Seeing  this,  my  brother  fired  on  General 
Jackson  when  he  was  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  me.  Fonr  other 
pistol)^  were  fired  in  quick  Buccession.  One  by  the  general  at  me, 
two  by  me  at  the  general,  and  one  by  Colonel  Coffee  at  me.  In 
the  course  of  the  firing  General  Jackson  was  brought  to  the  gronnd, 
but  received  no  hurt.  Daggers  were  then  drawn  ;  Colonel  CoSee 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson  made  at  me  and  gave  me  five  slight 
wounds.  Captain  Hammond  and  Mr,  Stokely  Hays  engaged  my 
brother,  who,  weak  from  a  wound  he  had  lately  received  in  a  dud 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  two  men.  They  got  him  down,  and 
while  Captain  H^mmofld  beat  him  on  the  head-  to  make  him   lie 
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aiill,  Mr.  Hays  tried  to  stab  him,  and  wounded  him  in  both  arms 
as  he  laj  on  his  back  parrying  the  throatB  vith  his  naked  bands. 
Befin«  he  came  to  the  grotmd  be  clapped  a  pistol  to  the  breaet  of 
Mr.  Hays  to  blow  him  tbrongb,  but  it  missed  fire.  My  own  and 
my  bioUier's  pistols  carried  two  halls  eacb,  as  it  was  oar  intention, 
if  driven  to  arms,  to  have  no  child's  play.' 

Colond  James  Bowie,  of  Ixiuisiana,  who  invented  the  bmoos 
bowie  knife,  was  of  slender  frame,  but  wiry  and  muscular.  When 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty*Bix,  he  had  killed  about  thirty  men  in 
duels  or  fights.  Dr.  MaddozandaMr.  Wells  fought  a  duej  in  1827 
OQ  an  island  in  the  MissisBippi,  opposite  Natchez.  They  had  ex- 
changed two  shots  without  result  when  two  parties  of  men  were  seen 
approaching  from  opposite  directions.  At  the  head  of  one  marched 
Bowie,  They  were  friends  of  the  two  duellists  come  to  see  fidr 
play,  or  perhaps  'take  a  hand'  themselves.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
general  fight  began,  in  which  sLx  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
Bowie  fired  his  pistols,  and  then,  drawing  the  terrible  knife,  made 
oat  of  a  blacksmith's  rasp  or  file  by  a  celebrated  cutler  of  Phila- 
delphia under  the  colonel's  instnictions,  killed  with  it  the  leader 
on  the  other  side.  Major  Morris  Wright.  Not  long  before  this 
Bowie  bad  fooght  a  dnd  with  a  Spanish  planter.  The  colonel, 
mffering  from  a  woimd  in  his  1^,  was  nnable  to  stand.  In  order 
not  to  disappoint  the  Spaniard  he  ananged  that  they  shoukl  fight 
with  bowie  knives  seated  opposite  to  eacb  other  on  three-legged 
stools.  At  the  word,  Bowie,  with  a  quick  upward  thrust,  com- 
pletely disembowelled  his  adversary.  '  This  knife,'  Bowie  was 
fond  of  saying,  '  is  better  than  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  strong, 
brave  man.  It  neither  bends  nor  breaks,  and  newr  misses  fireJ 
When  be  showed  it  to  bis  old  friend  Colonel  David  Crockett, 
Bowie  told  him  t  '  You  can  tickle  a  man  a  long  time  in  the  ribs 
with  this  before  yon  make  him  laugh.'  Bowie  once  exposed  a 
cheating  gambler  on  a  Mississippi  river  steamer,  and  they  fought 
a  duel  with  pistols,  each  standing  on  one  of  the  paddle  boxes. 
Tbey  fired ;  and  the  gambler,  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  fell  into 
the  river. 

Old  John  Randolph,  of  Boanoke,  a  noble  Virginian  of  the  old 
school,  was  seventh  in  descent  from  the  Princess  Pocahontas  by 
her  marri^e  with  John  Rolfe.  At  times  brutally  frank,  he  could 
be  at  other  times  a  fine  gentleman — by  turns  Squire  Western  or 
Sir  Oiarles  Gnuidison,  as  it  suited  him.  He  refused  the  challenge 
of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whom  be  did  not  consider  a  gentleman  ;  and 
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the  latter  '  posted '  him,  the  first  inetance  of  this  being  done  in 
America.  The  people  of  Washington  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  walls  and  fences  displaying  the  following  placard :  '  Hector 
onmasked. — In  justice  to  my  character  I  denoonce  to  the  world 
John  Eandolph,  of  Virginia,  as  a  prevaricating  sconndrel,  poltroon, 
and  coward.'  fiaudolph  treated  it  as  beneath  his  notice.  '  How 
conld  I  in  justice  to  myself  come  down  to  this  man's  level,'  Bat 
when  Henry  Clay,  the  great  Kentucky  orator  and  statesman,  sent 
him  a  cartel  it  was  a  different  matter.  They  fonght  with  pistols 
on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  Kentnckian  missed 
Bandolph,  who  turned  his  pistol  aside  when  he  returned  Clay's 
fire.  The  latter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  cfune  forward  holding  oat 
his  hand  to  Randolph,  who  clasped  it,  and  was  afterwards  one  of 
Clay's  truest  &iends. 

In  1838,  owing  to  an  article  on  Washington  Society  that  had 
a{^>eared  in  General  Wataon  Webb's  N'eto  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  Maine  made  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  general  in  a  speech  before  the  House. 
Webb  came  to  Washington  and  sent  him  a  challenge  by  Mr. 
Graves,  a  Kentucky  member.  Cilley  refused  Webb's  challenge  as 
Kandolph  had  refused  Wilkinson's,  but  when  Graves  offered  him- 
self as  a  Bubstitnte,  accepted.  They  fought  at  Bladensboi^  with 
rifles.  The  conditions  were :  '  Distance  eighty  yiuds ;  the  prin- 
cipals, before  the  word,  to  hold  their  weapons,  ready  cocked  and 
the  hair  triggers  set,  at  arm's  length,  mozzle  pointing  downwards. 
Each  second  to  have  a  pair  of  pistols,  no  one  else  on  the  ground 
to  carry  arms.'  Three  shots  were  fired  without  result.  At  the 
fonrth  Cilley  was  killed.  On  the  spot  he  fell  occurred  twenty 
years  before  the  duel  between  Colonel  John  M.  McCarty,  of 
Virginia,  the  famous  duellist,  and  his  nephew,  Mr,  Mason.  The 
latter  had  said  bitter  things  of  his  uncle,  and  McCarty  swore  be 
would  cut  his  ear  off.  They  both  lived  in  Washington,  and  met 
in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  next  day.  In  an  instant  the  ear 
and  the  nephew  had  parted  company.  A  challenge  followed,  the 
nephew  proposing  a  duel  with  dirks.  The  colonel  refused,  but 
suggested  instead  that  they  join  hands  and  jump  from  the  dome 
of  the  CapitoL  The  nephew  declined,  but  a  duel  with  shot  guns 
loaded  with  buckshot,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  was  finally  agreed  upon. 
When  they  fired,  the  bulk  of  the  nephew's  charge  lodged  in  the 
stock  of  MoCarty'e  gun,  while  the  rest  entered  his  body.  Though 
severely  wounded  he  recovered.  The  top  of  the  nephew's  head  was 
blown  away.     In  the  last  years  of  Mccarty's  life  the  recollection 
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of  the  six  or  seven  men  he  hod  Blain  purEued  him.  He  could  not 
Bleep  at  night,  but  had  all  the  rooms  in  his  luxurious  home 
brilliantly  lighted  and  spent  the  dark  hours  wandering  &om  one 
to  another  seeking  reet  and  finding  none.  An  old  Southerner 
once  told  me  that  a  man  who  has  '  killed  his  man '  never  stops  at 
tme.  Some  uncontrollable  impulse  forces  him  to  another  and  ;et 
another  homicide.  A  man  whose  hst  of  killed  is  a  long  one  has 
at  last  a  strange,  wild,  startled  look  in  hia  eyes,  and  this  I  know 
to  be  true,  for  I  have  seen  it.  A  slayer  of  men  rarely  dies  a 
Qataral  death,  but  goes  on  killing  until  killed,  or  turns  Us  pistol 
at  last  against  himself. 

Colonel  Kobert  Alexander,  a  Scotch  Canadian  who  served  with 
credit  in  the  Confederate  army,  superseded  some  years  ago  the 
man  in  charge  of  a  tin  mine  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  not  far  from 
Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas.  The  man  swore  to  shoot  Alexander 
'  OD  sight.'  When  this  was  repeated  to  the  latter  be  put  a  pistol 
in  his  pocket  and  rode  straight  to  Hot  Springe,  where  the 
man  was  stopping,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  carry  out  bis  threat. 
They  met  in  front  of  a  barber's  shop.  Alexander  fired  but  missed. 
The  other  had  two  pistols  and  fired  nine  shots.  One  bullet  went 
throagh  Alexander's  throat  so  that  his  breathing  was  but  a  suc- 
cession of  hiccoughs,  each  one  followed  by  a  jet  of  blood  that 
q;>nrted  from  his  mouth.  Another  bullet  struck  his  tbigb,  a  third 
disabled  his  left  hand,  while  a  fourth  struck  the  right  so  that  the 
little  finger  and  the  one  next  it  were  paralysed.  The  pistol  he 
Btill  clutched  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  uninjured  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  was  not  a  '  self-cocker,'  and  in  hie  crippled  con- 
dition he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  draw  the  hammer  back.  Putting 
an  axm  around  the  pole  before  the  ehop  he  steadied  himself,  so 
that  by  bending  his  knee  he  could  cock  the  pistol  on  the  heel  of 
bia  boot.  At  that  moment  his  enemy,  who  had  retired  behind 
the  angle  of  the  house  to  wait  in  safety  until  he  bled  to  death, 
incautiously  put  out  his  head.  Alexander  sent  a  bullet  through 
it.  The  colonel  was  carried  home  to  die,  and  found  at  his  house 
bin  brother,  who  lived  in  a  Texan  town  thirty  miles  away.  The 
latter  had  not  known  of  the  duel,  but  came  to  the  Hot  Springs 
because  of  a  singular  dream,  in  which  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
left  in  perfect  health,  appeared  to  him  pale  and  covered  with  blood. 
Alexander,  in  spite  of  his  terrible  wounds,  ultimat*'ly  recovered. 

The  Creoles  of  Louisiana  are  great  duelliete,  and  with  the 
ffrnffH  gword  fancy  themselves  superior  to  the  French,  whom  they 
patroniaingly  refer  to  as  'Petite  Franfais  de  France.'     A  traveller 
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dining  at  tbe  boQse  of  a  irell-known  New  Orleans  jadge  misBed 
the  eon  of  the  house,  and  asked  where  he  was.  '  Only  gone  down 
the  river  for  an  affaire  with  a  priit  Fram^ie  de  Frwaee.  It  ia 
with  swords.  Alphonse  will  be  back  by-and-by.'  And  Alpbonse 
came  back  before  dinner  was  over,  bringing  another  gnest  to  the 
feast,  the  'pe(ii  Frangaia  de  France,'  who  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
Old  Governor  H.,  of  LouiBiona,  used  to  tell  of  an  adventure  of 
Mb  as  a  boy  with  the  famouB  duellist,  Colonel  M.,  '  a  brave  man 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,'  said  the  Governor.  '  I  was  only  fifteen, 
but  madly  in  love  with  Madam  M.,  beautiful,  and  though  forty, 
splendidly  amatrvie.  Only  a  harmless  flirtation,  of  course,  but  the 
colonel,  eet  homine  Urrible,  was  madly  jealous,  and  I  dreadfdily 
afraid  of  him.  One  evening  he  retnmed  suddenly.  Madam,  in  a 
terrible  fright,  hid  me  in  a  cnpboard,  but  he  found  me.  Like  a  flash 
I  was  out  of  the  window  and  flying  across  the  Place  Pontalba,  the 
colonel  after  me  with  a  pistol.  Under  the  reverbire  at  the  comer 
he  caught  me.  I  eaid  to  myself,  "  I  am  lost! "  But  the  colonel 
turned  up  my  face  to  the  light,  and  saying,  "  Pshaw !  Why,  it's 
only  a  boy,"  walked  back.     A  perfect  gentleman.  Colonel  M.' 

Anotlifr  Treole  gentleman  settled  an  affair  that  concerned  his 
honour  £^  a  husband  in  a  manner  combining  the  advantages  of  a 
duel  and  of  diuoages.  The  culprit,  a  wealthy  banker,  was  bis 
intimate  friend.  The  Creole  sent  his  wife  to  her  mother  for  a  day 
or  two  and  invited  the  '  friend '  to  dinner.  The  latter  came.*  He 
was  afraid  to  refuse.  A  servant  placed  a  large  covered  dish  on 
the  table  and  retired.  The  host  removed  the  cover  and  displayed 
to  the  terrified  banker — two  pistols  and  an  imsigned  cheque  for 
^100,000,  saying,  'I  know  all — take  your  choice,'  The  cheque 
was  signed,  and  the  next  day  the  lady  was  sent  to  Europe  with  the 
^100,000,     She  never  saw  her  husbvid  ^ain. 

In  the  South  a  &vourite  method  of  forcing  a  duel  on  a  man  is 
to  put  up  a  placard  stating  that  Mr.  X.  is  a  '  liar '  or  a  *  coward,' 
au  ckoix,  and  then,  armed  with  pistol  or  shot  gun,  to  march  iq> 
and  down  before  it  waiting  for  him  to  appear.  If  be  does  not,  he 
is  '  out  of  it '  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Where  most  men  cany 
arms  the  proper  course  for  a  gentleman  who  has  been  insulted  in 
a  bar-room  is  to  walk  outside,  draw  a  pistol,  and  challenge  the 
other  to  come  out  if  '  fixed '  (i.e.  armed).  If  unarmed,  he  is 
invited  to  go  home  and  '  fix '  himself,  that  is,  get  his  pistoL  This 
is  in  ftiir  fighting  ;  but  in  quarrels  between  gamblers  and  ruffians 
all  sorts  of  cowardly  advantages  are  taken.  There  is  for  the 
benefit  of  gentlemen   a  dueUing   code  which  difiers   in  many 
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napecte  from  the  French  ooe  of  Chateanvillard,  for  it  allowB  the 
QM  of  shot  gtutB,  bowie  knives,  and  other  eccentric  weapons  not 
ntogaiaed  in  France.  While  GhateaaviJlaTd  insists  that  there  is 
T»  apology  for  a  blow,  the  American  code  says  that  if  the  man 
lAo  stmck  the  other  bring  him  a  cane  and  beg  him  to  break  it 
seiogs  the  offender's  back,  this  apology  may  be  accepted, 

A  great  ntaoy  doels  have  been  fonght  in  California,  as  many 
probably  as  in  idl  the  other  Northern  States,  and  between  1850 
and  1860  more  than  in  these  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
pat  hither.  When  the  gold  fields  were  discovered  adTentnrers 
flowed  there  from  North  and  South.  There  was  keen  rivalry 
between  them  and  a  desperate  stmggle  for  supremacy.  Both 
Northerners  and  Southerners  were  brave  to  recklessness,  and  the 
laws  were  lax.  The  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  &ction  was  General 
Fremont,  the  leaders  of  the  other  party,  the  democrats.  Doctor 
6nn  and  Jndge  Terry.  Senator  Broderick  was  a  democrat  but 
a  Northern  man,  and  he  joined  the  wing  of  the  democracy  which 
(apposed  the  extension  of  slavery  to  California.  Broderick  fought 
two  duels,  one  with  Gwin,  the  other  with  Terry.  That  with  Grvia 
vaa  a  bloodless  afibir.  It  was  fought  near  San  Francisco,  and  a 
monni«d  messenger  was  despatched  at  once  to  G-win's  home  to 
tell  the  stoiy  of  the  fight.  '  How  many  shots  ? '  asked  a  lady 
at  the  window.  '  Four.'  '  Anyone  hurt  ? '  '  No.'  '  Pretty  poor 
rfiooting,'  remarked  the  lady,  and  closed  the  window.  And  for 
CaUfomia  at  that  time  it  was  pretty  poor  shooting. 

In  the  duel  with  Terry,  then  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oaliforaia,  poor  Broderick  lost  his  life.  It  was  fought  with  pistols 
on  a  fium  twelve  miles  from  '  Frisco.'  About  a  hundred  spectators 
*ere  jR«eent.  Broderick  missed  Terry,  but  the  hitter's  bullet 
ploughed  its  way  through  his  antagonist's  body  in  two  directions, 
baring  struck  a  bone  and  glanced  off  at  an  angle.  It  was  thought 
lie  would  bleed  to  death  on  the  gronnd,  which  would  have  brought 
OB  B  general  fight  between  their  partizans,  when  many  men  must 
kave  lost  their  Uvea.  Broderick  lived  till  the  third  day  after  thedaeL 

An  absurd  duel  took  place  in  Northern  Texas  some  years  ^o 
between  a  Missourian  and  a  Texan,  It  was  with  shot  guns  loaded 
in  one  barrel  with  ball,  at  forty  paces.  The  Missourian  fired  first. 
He  missed,  but  before  the  Texan  could  '  draw  a  bead '  on  him  the 
othtt  spread  himself  on  the  gronnd  and  refoaed  to  move.  After 
exbamting  threats  and  persuasion  the  others  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
ud  bestowing  on  bim  in  turn  a  parting  kick  left  him  to  his  &te. 

The  late  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  of  Philadelphia,  the  hnsband  c^  , 
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MiBB  FraDG«s  Kemble,  the  famoos  actresB,  fought  a  duel  with  a 
Mi.  Schott  of  that  city,  in  vbich  oeither  was  hurt.  la  a  subse- 
quent duel  betveen  Mr.  Schott  and  a  Mr.  Wilhngbotb  gentlemen 
were  shghtly  wounded,  which  suggested  the  following  play  upon 
words  to  a  noted  wit  of  Philadelphia : — 
Bobott  uid  WilllDg  did  engage 

Id  dael  fierce  and  bot, 
Behott  shot  Willing  willingly, 

And  WilliDg  be  ehoC  Sobott. 
The  shot  Scbott  shot  made  Willing  quite 

A  Bpectocle  to  see, 
While  Willing's  willing  shot  went  right 
Through  Bchott'a  anatomy. 

Aa  the  countiy  developed,  the  North  and  the  Sontb  came  to 
hold  widely  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  >\'hen 
Brooks,  the  South  Cuohna  Congressman,  iu  1S56,  caned  Mr. 
Sumner,  the  great  abolition  senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
did  not  send  him  a  challenge,  and  had  he  done  so  would  probably 
have  lost  his  seat.  But  had  the  positions  been  reversed,  had 
Sumner  caned  Brooks,  the  latter  must  have  called  him  out,  or  he 
could  never  have  shown  his  &ce  again  in  South  Carolina. 

To-day,  however,  duelling  in  the  United  States  is  certainly  on 
the  decline,  owing  more  or  less  to  the  example  of  England, 
whether  Americans  be  willing  to  admit  the  fact  or  not.  The 
current  of  opinion  in  the  North  has  set  in  very  strongly  against  it, 
and  while  in  the  South  the  '  rough  element '  still  occasionally 
'  swap  lead '  in  the  streets,  among  the  better  classes  the  formal 
duel  appears  to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  Up  to  quite  recently  the 
laws  against  dueihog  were  not  .at  all  severe,  and  before  18J0  were 
in  no  State  such  as  made  the  practice  criminal  or  disgraceful.  As 
early  as  1621,  in  Massachusetts,  two — not  gentlemen — but  gen- 
tlemen's servants,  fought  a  duel  with  knives,  and  were  pnnished 
by  being  Ued  together  by  the  head  and  heels  for  twenty-four 
hours.  And  in  1719  another  law  of  Massachusetts  deprived  any- 
one who  fought  a  duel  of  his  political  rights,  and  rend^ed  him 
incapable  of  holding  public  office  for  twenty  jears.  The  body  of 
a  man  killed  in  a  duel  was  given  to  the  surgeons.  In  Illinois  the 
people  glory  in  the  fact  that  in  the  only  duel  ever  fought  within 
the  State  limits  the  challenged  party,  Alphonso  Stewart,  was  killed, 
and  the  survivor,  WilUam  Bennett,  hanged.  The  Bill  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  sending  (or  accepting)  of  challenges  in  the 
district  of  Colombia  only  became  law  in  1838,  not  without  strong 
apposition.     Senator  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  said  during  the  debate, 
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Ibit  Th3e  he  abhorred  the  cuBtom,  daelHog  iros  not  a  orime  that 
dcsened  the  panishment  of  felony.  Henry  day,  a  daelliBt  hull- 
s' for  he  was  *  out '  with  Hamphrey  Marshall  in  hie  own  State 
before  he  fought  John  Randolph,  of  BoaDoke,  said  he  was  happy 
to  see  the  barbarons  custom  aboliebed,  bnt  that  no  man  with  a 
teen  sense  of  bonoor  would  hesitate  to  fight  when  to  refuse  meant 
to  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Senator  Linn,  ofMjasonri, 
tboBght  that  duelling  was  like  marrying,  and  that  the  more 
bamoB  wex^  erected  against  it  the  sooner  wonld  the  interested 
(utieB  come  together.  The  Legislature  of  MissisBippi,  a  State 
famous  for  its  duels,  passed  a  law  in  1835,  making  the  snrviTor  of 
t&tal  duel  responsible  for  the  debta  of  his  victim.  Id  Virginia 
piddic  officers  entering  upon  their  functions  must  forswear  daeUing. 
While  in  the  majority  of  States  to-day  tiie  penalty  for  killing  a 
man  in  a  duel  is  death,  it  is  generally  evaded,  at  least,  in  the 
Sooth,  irbere  the  plea  of  self-defence,  like  charity,  covers  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  sins.  In  Kentucky,  the  greatest  duelling  State  of  all,  no 
public  officer  who  had  killed  a  man  in  a  dnel  was  ever  re-elected 
to  office.  In  New  York  the  penalty  for  engaging  in  a  combat  with 
deadly  weapons  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  ten  years,  and  persons  leaving  the  State  to  evade  the  pro- 
vinons  of  the  Act  are  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence  as  if  it 
bad  been  committed  within  the  State.  The  'posting 'of  a  man  as 
a  coward  for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel  is  made  a  misdemeanour. 

An  attempt  in  1831  to  establish  Courts  of  Uonom:  to  regulate 
duelling  in  New  Orleans  was  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dneUist  club,  like  the  London  one  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL, 
established  in  Charleston,  S.C,  fifty  years  ago,  flonrished  like  a 
green  bay  tree.  The  President  was  the  duellist  who  had  killed 
the  greatest  number  of  men.  The  other  members  took  rank 
according  to  their  score.  The  President  picked  a  quarrel  with  a 
toagh  old  British  merchant  captain,  who,  though  a  poor  shot, 
managed  to  kill  him.  This  broke  np  the  clab,  as  it  was  an 
insUtnlion  founded  f(Hr  killing  and  not  for  being  killed.  In  spite 
of  New  York's  stringent  laws,  many  gentlemen  have  within  the 
Wt  twenty  years  slipped  across  the  State  line  to  '  have  it  out.' 
Mr.  Winfred  Grey  and  Colonel  John  G-.  Hecksher  went  to  Canada 
to  exchange  shots,  and  Mr.  James  G-ordon  Bonnet  and  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  May  took  a  trip  to  Delaware  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  late  General  Albert  Gallatin  Lawrence,  the  hero  of  Fort 
(Idler,  fought  a  doel  near  WaEhington  with  Baron  de  Eiisserow, 
of  the  Pmssian  Legation,  received  bis  fize,  and  then  fired  in  the 
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air.  A  great  many  Americans  living  in  Europe  have  been  '  oti< 
Major  Henry  Brevoort,  a  broth^-in-law  of  the  Mr.  Charles  AbU 
Bristed  vho  fonght  a  duel  with  General  the  Marquis  de  Gallift 
at  Baden  Baden,  fought  a  pistol  dael  in  the  Bois  de  Boologne  i 
the  *  sixties '  with  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  the  America 
Legation.  Mr.  Pierre  Soul^,  the  fiery  Creole,  when  Minister  of  tfa 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  fonght  a  duel  with  th 
Dulce  of  Alba,  brother-in-law  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Mr.  Soul 
thought  his  mother  had  been  treated  with  disrespect  at  an  evenin) 
party,  and  challenged  the  duke,  to  whom  he  had  never  been  pre 
sented,  as  the  person  highest  in  rank  among  those  present.  O 
course,  American  students  at  German  uniTersities  take  their  shan 
of  the  fighting.  Two  of  the  best  American  student  swordsmen  hav< 
been  Mr.  Poindexter,  of  South  Carolina,  at  Bonn,  and  Mr.  Stone,  o. 
Minnesota,  at  Heidelberg.  A  mock  duel  was  once  arranged  at  th* 
latter  university  by  the  friends  of  two  quiet  and  timid  American 
youths,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  fun  was  expected.  The  pistoh 
were  loaded  according  to  the  old  recipe  in  the  Ahnanaek  des  Qour- 
•marids  to/r  rendering  duels  hannless^-cork  bullets  covered  with 
silver  paper  and  powder  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  dnellista, 
however,  displayed  such  unexpected  nerve,  not  to  say  ferocity,  on 
the  ground,  that  after  fonr  shots  had  been  exchanged  the  seconds 
held  a  brief  consultation,  and  it  was  prudently  decided  that  as  the 
young  fellows  bad  behaved  so  well  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to 
allow  them  to  go  home  in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  slaughter. 

The  best  American  work  on  Duelling  is  *  The  Field  of  Honour,' 
by  Major  Benjamin  C.  Trumann,  which  goes  into  the  subject 
quite  ezhanstively.  In  an  English  work — '  The  Bomanoe  of  Dnel- 
ling ' — the  author,  Mr.  Steinmetz,  devotes  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  space  to  duels  that  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  lives  of  distinguished  Americans  in  '  Appleton's  Cych^Hediaof 
American  Biography'  contain  graphic  descriptions  of  the  dueb 
many  of  them  took  part  in,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  lives  of 
Jackson,  Senator  Benton,  Colonel  Bowie,  and  David  Crockett.  The 
practice  of  duelling,  which  originated  in  the  American  Army  (sod 
Navy),  maintained  its  hold  there  longer  than  among  civilians. 
The  last  &tal  duel  between  army  officers  was  that  between  Colonels 
Nash  and  Shannon  in  1860.  It  took  place  in  South  Carolina,  and 
Shannon  was  killed  at  the  first  fire. 

JahES  PEUBKCTOK-GBnUD. 
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Ciira  Septihcs  Cihna  was  a  Roman  patrician.  He  had  passed 
hs  yontli  in  the  midst  of  the  legions,  sharing  their  difficult  life. 
Uter,  he  had  letnmed  to  Borne  to  enjoy  his  bme,  and  taste  all 
tlie  pleasures  he  could  ^oocnre  with  his  still  large,  though  already 
dimhiished  fortune. 

AUhongli  not  belonging  to  the  school  of  sceptics,  his  life  was 
OM  long  act  of  scepticism.  He  did  not  nnderstand  Uie  tme 
Epicurean  doctrine,  bnt  for  that  veiy  reason  he  liked  to  proclaim 
Dunself  an  Epicurean,  As  a  whole,  he  considered  philosophy  only 
>  Kvt  of  intellectual  exercise.  Whenever  discussions  annoyed  him 
M  went  to  the  circus  to  see  blood  flow. 

He  denied  all  faith  in  gods,  virtue,  truth,  and  happiness,  bnt 
M  believed  in  omens;  he  had  his  superstitions,  and  the  mys- 
teriaos  religions  of  the  East  roused  his  curiosity. 

I^Qiiog  the  first  years  of  his  worldly  life  it  amused  him  to 
"■to&ish  Rome  by  his  excesses,  and  sometimes  he  succeeded ;  later 
■n  he  tired  of  this  kind  of  success. 

Finally  he  became  ruined.  His  creditors  divided  the  remainB 
^  his  fortune,  and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  an  overwhelming 
Apathy,  satiety  of  everything,  and  a  curioos  feeling  of  perpetual 
bluest.  Nothing  had  remained  unknown  to  him.  He  had 
^^Itftosted  the  resources  of  wealth,  of  love  (such  as  the  world  then 
"Dderctood  it),  earthly  joys,  military  glory,  the  fiiscination  of 
''"Dger ;  he  had  studied  all  within  the  power  of  man — science, 
poetry,  and  art.  He  could  therefore  only  conclude  that  he  bad 
''^WQ  from  life  all  its  secrets,  and  yet  he  bad  the  feeling  that 
^cire  existed  in  reality  something  else,  and  that  thing,  th6  most 
Utportant  of  all,  had  escaped  him. 

What  was  it,  that  which  he  did  not  know,  and  tried  so 
*le8perately,  bnt  in  vain,  to  discover  ?  This  besetting  thought 
ptumed  bim.  He  drove  it  away ;  it  returned  without  fail,  and  his 
inTCTd  trouble  increased  daily.  He  envied  sceptics  their  un- 
belief, and,  nevertheless,  he  considered  them  fools  that  they  did 
Dot  dare  seek  after  truth.  In  him  were  two  men — one  who 
■  An  abridged  ronloii  t>r  Blla  U.  Tuok,  b;  peiaisdon  of  tbe  author. 
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laughed  at  bis  hopee  of  a  fdtnre ;  the  other  who  imperiouBly 
demanded  to  he  satisfied. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  his  fortone  he  was  enabled,  thanks  to 
&imly  influence,  to  obtain  employment  in  Alexandria.  It  was 
hoped,  in  the  centre  of  wealth,  he  would  be  able  to  arrange 
hiB  affairs.  His  distressing  thoughts  embarked  with  him  at 
Brindisi  and  followed  him  during  all  the  voj^e.  He  told  bim- 
Belf  once  in  Alexandria,  amongst  other  surroundings,  distracted 
by  his  business,  by  a  thousand  new  impressions,  he  wonld  be 
cured  of  his  fixed  idea,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 

At  first  he  tried  to  distract  himeelf  by  adopting  the  kind  of 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome.  Alexandria  was  a  town  of  pleasure.  At 
every  step  one  met  heatttifdl  G-recian  women  with  pale  golden 
hair,  and  transparent  skin  that  the  Egyptian  sun  had  darkened 
to  an  amber  shade.  Cinna  took  refuge  in  their  society  to  find 
consolation. 

But  this  remedy  also  failed,  and  then  he  contemplated  suicide. 
Several  of  his  companions  had  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble  of 
living  by  this  means,  and  for  less  serious  motives  than  he  could 
plead,  simply  throogh  disgnst  of  life,  weariness  of  its  pleasures. 
And  how?  He  had  only  to  throw  himself  on  his  sword,  and  if 
the  hand  that  held  it  did  not  tremble,  in  a  moment  he  would  be 
no  more.  The  thought  of  escaping  so  easily  &om  all  his  troubles 
seized  his  imagination,  but  at  the  critical  moment  a  strange  dream 
stopped  him. 

He  dreamed  he  had  crossed  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  and  that 
on  the  opposite  shore  he  saw  his  own  evil  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
slave  in  rags,  who  leaning  towards  him  cried,  '  I  have  only 
preceded  thee  that  I  may  seize  thee  again.' 

For  the  first  time  Cinna  knew  fear.  He  understood,  by  the 
t«rror  that  overwhelmed  him,  that  all  is  not  ended  by  death,  and 
he  shrank  back  horrified  before  the  solemn  mystery  of  the  tomb. 
At  last  he  decided  to  meet  the  sages  who  were  assembled  in  the 
Serapeum.    They,  perhaps,  might  solve  the  mystery  for  him. 

The  chief  among  the  sages  of  Alexandria  was  Timon  of 
Athens,  a  great  man  and  a  Roman  citizen.  He  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  Alexandria  with  the  object  of  searching  into  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  science.  It  was  said  of  him  that  there  was 
not  a  document  nor  a  papyrus  in  the  library  that  he  had  Bot 
examined,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  all  human  knowledge. 
He  was  besides  this  of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,     Cinos 
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■Mm  discovered  him  among  the  crowd  of  dried-up  pedanta  and 
emmeQtatora  and  made  bis  acquaintance,  wliich  sympathy  soon 
lipened  into  friendship.  What  the  yotmg  Bomaa  admired  in  the 
M  man  was  the  force  of  his  words,  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
(Uaeassed  the  highest  subjects — those  which  treated  of  the  destiny 
of  man  and  of  the  world ;  bnt  what  struck  him  the  moat  was  the 
isexpressible  sadness  which  pervaded  all  his  teachingB.  The  more 
they  got  to  know  each  other,  the  greater  became  Cinna's  wish  to 
»A  his  new  Mend  the  cause  of  his  sadness.  He  thirsted  also  to 
open  hia  own  heart  to  him.     At  last  he  decided  to  speak. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  an  animated  discnsBioa  upon  the 
tianRmigratlon  of  souls,  they  were  left  alone  upon  the  terrace 
toiAdng  over  the  sea.  Cinna,  putting  his  hand  in  Timon's, 
lemled  to  him  all  the  trouble  that  overwhelmed  him,  and  the 
sdU  unrealised  hope  that  had  induced  him  to  join  the  philosophers 
of  the  Ser^ienm. 

'  I  have  had,  nevertheless,  the  priceless  gain  of  knowing  thee, 
llmon,  and  I  am  convinced  now  that  if  thon  art  nnable  to  give  me 
cmnfort  in  my  trouble  it  is  for  ever  incuraMe.' 

■  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some  time  past  thou  hast  not  believed 
in  the  gods  ? '  asked  Timon. 

'  At  Kome,'  Cinna  said,  '  they  are  honoored  pnbUcly,  and  they 
have  even  imported  new  ones  irom  Asia  and  Egypt ;  but  the  only 
pet^e  who  believe  in  their  hearts,  are  the  vegetable  sellers  who 
come  at  daybreak  from  the  country  to  the  town.' 

'  And  do  those,  Cinna,  possess  peace  P ' 

'  DoubtiesB,  bnt  a  peace  resembling  that  of  an  animal,  whose 
only  desire  is  to  sleep  after  eating.' 

'  IVuly,  noble  Cinna,  and  is  life  worth  living  for  that  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  no  if  I  knew  what  death  woold  bring  as.' 

'  Well,  then,  what  is  the  difference  between  thy  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  sceptics  ? ' 

'  The  sceptics  are  satis6ed  in  their  unbelief — anyhow  pretend 
to  be  satisfied.     For  me  it  is  a  martyrdom.' 

'  And  thou  seest  no  hope  ? ' 

Cinna  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  said  hesitatingly — 

'  I  wait  for  it.' 

'  And  from  whence  will  it  come  ? ' 

'  I  know  not.' 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and,  ae  if  soothed  by  the  sil«ice 
of  the  twilight,  he  began  again  to  speak  in  a  dreamy  voice. 
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'  It  ifl  a  strange  impression,  bat  I  have  often  said  to  myself 
that,  if  the  world  did  not  contain  more  than  we  knew  ot,  if  ve  were 
not  intended  to  be  Bomething  greater  than  what  w«  are,  there 
woold  not  be  in  OB  this  restlesB  longing.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  evil 
that  gives  me  hope  of  core,  of  something  better.  The  &ith  in 
Olympns  is  dead,  philosophy  is  shaken  to  the  very  root,  but  help 
will  come  to  as  through  some  new  teaching  that  at  present  we  are 
ignorant  of.' 


This  conversation  was  a  strange  comfort  to  Cinna.  The  know- 
ledge that  he  was  not  fighting  alone,  bat  that  all  hnmanity  was 
struggling  with  him,  nmde  him  feel  that  a  friendly  hand  had 
delivered  him  from  ihe  cmahing  burden  hy  throwing  its  weight  on 
thousands  of  other  shonlders. 

From  that  moment  the  friendship  between  Cinna  and  the  old 
Greek  became  still  greater.  They  often  met,  sharing  all  their 
thoughts,  and  Cinna  fonnd  a  thousand  charms  in  this  intimacy. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  too  yoang,  in  spite  of  his  pematore  ezpoi- 
ences  and  his  misfortunes,  for  life  not  to  offer  him  new  attractions, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  attractions  be  found  in  Antea,  Timon's 
only  child.  The  popularity  of  this  yoong  girl  was  not  less  than 
that  of  her  &ther.  Everyone  offered  her  homage;  the  grave 
Bomans  who  frequented  Timon's  bouse,  the  Greeks,  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Serapenm,  even  the  common  people.  A  super- 
natural charm  surrounded  her  and  she  hardly  seemed  of  this  earth. 
She  had  prophetical  dreams,  revelations  that  transported  her  above 
this  world. 

Her  &thet  loved  her  with  a  tenderness  alt  the  greater  for  fear 
that  he  might  lose  her.  Sometimes,  in  &ct,  she  owned  to  him 
that  her  sleep  was  haunted  by  warning  visions ;  that  before  her 
shone  an  extraordinary  light,  and  she  could  not  say  if  it  predicted 
hfe  or  death.  Up  to  now,  however,  no  shadow  bad  crossed  her 
young  life. 

When  Cinna  saw  and  heard  her  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  that  he  would  like  to  have  raised  an  altar  in  the 
atrium  of  his  house,  and  to  have  offered  white  doves  in  sacrifice  to 
her. 

And  soon  he  came  to  love  her  with  an  intense  and  overwhehn- 
ing  love,  which  as  little  resembled  what  be  bad  hitherto  felt,  v 
Antea  resembled  other  girls. 
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And  Antea  retiinied  bis  love. 

"Thoa  art  happy,  Ginna,'  Baid  his  friends. 

'  Yes,  thoa  art  happ;,  Cinna,'  be  repeated  to  himself. 

And,  when  at  last  be  married  her  be  loved,  when  her  divine 
Upe  had  pronounced  the  sacred  worde,  '  Where  thoa  art,  Caios, 
thoe  I,  too,  will  be,'  it  seemed  to  him  that  bis  happinesB  was, 
like  the  sea,  mexbaastible  and  without  limits. 

A  year  passed,  and  the  husband  gave  to  bis  yoong  wife  the 
vonhip  one  renders  to  a  divinity.  Bat  Cinna,  when  he  com- 
pared hia  happinesB  to  the  sea,  forgot  that  the  sea  has  its  ebb. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  Antea  was  seized  with  a  cruel  and  mysterions 
iUness.  Her  dreams  changed  into  terrifying  visions  which  weak- 
fud  her  strength.  The  rosy  tint  of  health  faded  from  her  sweet 
face,  leaving  only  a  waxen  pallor. 

The  visions  became  more  frequent ;  they  soon  became  daily, 
and  followed  the  invalid  wherever  she  hid  hoself. 

By  the  doctor's  advice,  Cinna  8urronnd«l  her  with  strolling 
mndciani),  with  Bedouins  playing  on  their  earthen  pipes,  whose 
load  munc  shoold  still  the  murmurs  of  thea^  invisible  spirits,  but 
)U  was  in  vain.  Antes  beard  them  all  the  Bame,  and  when  the 
nm  was  high  enough  in  the  heavens  that  a  man  conld  see  his 
shadow  at  bis  feet,  like  a  garment  which  he  had  cast  iirom  him, 
tben,  in  the  burning  atmosphere,  the  apparition  would  show  itself 
>nd,  fiistening  on  Antea  its  evil  gaze,  retire  slowly  before  her,  as 
if  inviting  her  to  follow. 

A  Greek  doctor  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  Hecate  who  appeared    ' 
to  Antea,  and  that  the  procession  that  so  terrified  the  poor  girl 
«M  that  of  the  ill-omened  gods.     In  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
poedble  remedy,  for  whoever  has  beheld  Hecate  is  fstaUy  con- 
demned to  dissolution. 

And  Cinna,  who  up  to  now  had  only  a  smile  of  disdain  for  the 
vonhip  of  Hecate,  prostrated  himself  before  her  altar,  and  offered 
to  her  '  hecatombs,'  but  the  goddess  remained  inflexible,  and  the 
foUowing  day  the  phantom  wilh  the  hollow  eyes  woold  reappear 
to  Antea. 

They  tried  bonding  the  eyes,  but  the  vision  conld  be  seen 
throQgh  the  thickest  veils ;  in  a  place  from  where  all  light  was 
excluded  it  came  from  behind  the  walls,  and  the  blue  hgbts  which 
emanated  from  it  dispersed  the  shadows. 

In  the  evening  the  invalid  felt  better ;  she  then  fell  into  a 
ileep  lo  dee^  that  Bometimes  Cinna  and  Timon  feared  she  would 
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never  awake.     Little  by  little  she  became  so  weak  that  she  was 
unable  to  walk.     They  carried  her  on  a  litter. 

Aboat  this  time  a  celebrated  Jewish  doctor,  son  of  Khnaa, 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  coming  from  Cesarea.  Cinna  at  once  con- 
snlted  him,  and  in  a  moment  hope  revived  in  his  heart.  Joseph, 
who  believed  neither  in  Greek  nor  Roman  gods,  rejected  Hecate's 
intervention  with  scorn.  He  aeanred  them  that  the  invalid  was 
poesesBed  by  devils,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  shoald  quit 
I^ypt  at  once,  where,  besides  the  devils,  the  air  was  impregnated 
with  the  efflavia  &om  the  Delta,  which  was  hnrtful  to  her  health. 
He  advised,  probably  because  he  was  an  Israelite,  to  traLnsport 
Antea  to  Jerusalem,  a  town  where  the  infernal  powers  had  no 
access,  and  where  the  air  was  healthy  and  strengthening. 

Cinna  was  all  the  more  inchned  to  follow  this  advice  as,  in  the 
first  case,  no  other  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  secondly,  he  knew 
the  judge  at  Jerusalem,  whose  ancestors  bad  been  clients  of  his 
family. 

And,  in  fact,  on  their  arrival  the  Judge  Pontins  received  them 
with  open  arms  and  offered  them  his  residence  to  stay  in  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  But  the  faint  hope  which  Cinna  had 
cherished  vanished  even  before  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The 
visions  followed  Antea  on  board  ship,  and  the  poor  child  saw  the 
hours  of  the  afternoon  arrive  with  the  same  dread  as  formerly  in 
Alexandria.  The  days  passed  for  her  in  sadness,  and  in  the  fear 
and  expectation  of  death. 

In  the  aMum,  in  spite  of  the  freshness  of  the  fountains  and 
the  shadow  of  the  porticoes,  the  heat  was  overwhelming  after  early 
morning.  The  marbles  became  burning  under  the  rays  of  the 
spring  snn,  but,  not  far  from  the  house,  an  old  pistachio  tree  wiUi 
its  thick  leaves  spread  out  its  protecting  branches.  It  was  there 
that  Cinna  had  the  couch  brought,  strewn  with  hyacinths  and 
apple  blossoms,  where  Antea  reposed.  And  sitting  by  her,  he 
caressed  her  hands,  white  as  alabaster,  and  inquired  softly — 

'  Thou  art  well  here,  Carissima  ?' 

'  Yes,  well,'  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

After  a  minute,  Antea  spoke  again. 

'  Caius,'  she  said,  '  is  it  true  that  in  this  country  there  is  arisen 
a  philosopher  who  cures  the  sick  ? ' 

'Here  they  call  them  prophets,'  answered  Cinna.  'I  have 
heard  speak  of  this  one,  and  I  would  have  taken  thee  to  him,  bnt 
1  have  been  told  he  is  only  ul  impostor.    He  blasphemes  agaimt 
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the  Temple  and  the  established  religion.  This  is  why  the  Judge 
Itu  condemned  him  to  death,  and  to-day,  in  fact,  he  is  to  be 
mcified.' 

Antea  looked  down. 

'  It  ia  time  that  will  cure  thee,*  said  Cinna  tenderly,  observing 
(he  ehadow  that  crossed  her  &ce. 

'Time  is  at  the  service  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living,'  she 
xttwered  aadly. 

And  again  silence  reigned. 

b  the  distance  the  sonnd  of  steps  was  heard.  Antea  became 
™y  pale.  Her  heart  beat  tomaltnoasly.  Bat  Cinna  calmed  her, 
takii^  her  hand  in  his. 

'Antea,  fiear  nothing;  the  steps  yon  hear,  I  hear  them  myself .' 

And  he  added,  after  a  moment, 

'It  most  be  Pontius  Pilate.' 

In  &ct,  a  turn  in  the  road  showed  them  the  Jadge,  who  was 
^prooching,  followed  by  his  slaves. 

He  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with  a  round  face  carernlly 
thiven,  whose  expression  was  at  the  same  time  solemn  and 
uiioQs. 

'I  salate  thee,  noble  Cinna,  and  thee,  divine  Antea,'  he  said 
tdvaacing.  '  Solitude  conduces  to  grief  and  'sickness ;  ground- 
^  fevs  assail  one  rarely  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd ;  therefore  I 
*QI  give  thee  coanael,  Unfortonately  we  are  neither  in  Antioch 
"w  in  Caesarea  ;  we  have  neither  races  nor  public  games,  and  if 
one  attempted  to  eetablish  circuses,  the  people  would  imme- 
'liitdy  destroy  them.  The  fenatics  have  but  one  word  in  their 
moQthB — "The  law  and  the  prophets."  One  is  ceaselessly 
^niing  across  this  invariable  refrain.  In  truth,  I  shottld 
pcTer  to  live  amongst  the  Scythians  rather  than  at  Jem- 
wlem.' 

'What  advice  wouldst  thou  give  ue?'  demanded  Cinna. 

'  Thon  art  right.  I  stray  from  my  subject ;  the  reason  is,  I  am 
u  much  preoccupied.  I  said  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  one  is 
not  haunted  by  groundless  fears.  Well,  then,  in  a  few  mmnentd 
7011  nuy  see  a  eight.  Here  one  mnst  be  content  with  but  little ; 
ibe  chief  point  is  that  Antea  should  be  surrounded  daring  the 
hotm  of  the  afternoon.  To-day  three  men  must  die  on  the  cross ; 
it  Till  at  any  rate  be  a  distraction.  In  addition,  on  account  of  the 
Haeter  feasts,  a  strange  gathering  of  beggars  and  country  people 
We  arrived  in  the  town  from  all  the  provinces.    They  are  carious 
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to  see,  I  will  give  onlers  that  they  reserve  for  joa  the  best  places 
near  the  crosees.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
demned vrill  put  a  good  &ce  on  the  matter.  One  of  them  is  an 
extraordinary  man ;  he  proclaims  himself  "  Son  of  God."  In  bxt, 
harmless  as  a  dove,  he  has  done  nothing  to  merit  death.' 

*  And  thou  bast  condemned  him  to  be  crnciGed  ? ' 

'  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  wished  to  avoid  complications,  in  order 
not  to  exasperate  the  swarm  of  wasps  which  hover  round  the 
Temple,  lliey  would  be  capable  of  denouncing  me  at  Rome. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  concern  a  Roman  citizen.' 

'  Bnt  will  the  unfortunate  man  suffer  less  because  of  that  ? ' 

The  Judge  did  not  answer.    A  moment  after,  he  continued  : — 

'  I  tell  you,  go,  see  the  crucifixion.  I  am  convinced  the 
Nazarene  will  die  courageously.  Twice  I  have  gone  down  to  the 
tribnnal ;  I  have  spoken  to  the  high  priests,  the  leprous  fiinatics. 
They  answered  me  with  one  voice,  shaking  their  heads  and  grind- 
ing their  teeth,  "  Crucify  him  1   Crucify  him  I " ' 

'  And  thou  bast  given  in  ? '  said  Cinna. 

'  How  do  otherwise  ?  There  would  have  been  trouble  in  the 
town,  and  they  have  placed  me  here  to  maintain  order.  I  have  a 
horror  of  difficulties,  and  am  morally  lazy ;  bnt  when  I  undertake 
a  thing  I  wish  to  see  it  well  through,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  one  to  the  general  welfare,  especially  when  it 
is  an  unknown  person  for  whom  no  one  cares.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  him  that  he  is  not  a  Roman.' 

'  The  sun  does  not  shine  only  for  Rome,'  murmured  Antea. 

'  Divine  Antea,'  replied  the  Judge,  '  I  might  answer  that  the 
Roman  power  stretches  into  the  far  distant  horizon,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  expedient  to  sacrifice  all  to  its  interests,  and  dis- 
putes shake  this  power.  This  is  why  I  beseech  thee  not  to  ask 
me  to  recall  my  decree.  Cinna  will  tell  thee  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  once  a  judgment  given,  the  Emperor  aloDe 
could  annul  it.  I,  even  if  I  wished  It,  could  not  do  so.  Is  not 
this  true,  Caias  ? ' 

'  It  is  thus ! ' 

But  these  words  visibly  affected  Antea.  She  murmured  in  » 
low  voice,  speaking  perhaps  to  herself: — 

'  Then  one  can  suffer  and  die  innocent  ? ' 

'  No  one  is  innocent,'  answered  Pilate.  '  Without  doubt,  the 
Nazarene  has  committed  no  crime ;  also,  as  Judge,  have  I  washed 
my  hands  of  bis  condenmation ;  but  as  a  Tnan  I  disavow  his 
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t«kciuDg£.  I  questioned  him  long  enough,  wishing  iQ  Jienetrate 
lo  the  root,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  preaches  things  unprece- 
dented, iDodtnissible  !  Before  ererjthing,  the  world  ought  to  be 
guided  by  reason.  Let  everyone  think  as  his  own  conscience 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  annoy  others.  If  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  gods,  that  is  my  affair ;  but  I  recognise  the  necessity  of  a 
religion  because  it  is  a  restraint  on  the  people.  Horses  must  be 
bridled,  and  strongly  bridled.  After  all,  death  ought  not  to  be 
terrible  to  this  adventurer,  for  he  afBrms  that  he  will  rise  again.' 
Cinna  and  Antea  eichanged  looks  of  stupefaction. 
'  That  he  will  rise  again  P  ' 

'  Neither  more  nor  less — the  third  day — this  is  what  sustains 
bis  disciples.     As  for  himself,  I  have  forgotten  to  question  him 
■boat  it.     But  that  is  of  small  importance.     Even  if  he  does  not 
me  again  he  will  lose  nothing,  as,  by  his  account,  true  happiness, 
eternal  life,  only  begin  afler  death.     The  depths  of  his  Hades  are 
more  brilliant  than  our  world,  lighted  by  the  luminous  star,  and 
be  who  Eufieis  most  here  below  will  the  more  surely  enjoy  spiritual 
hqipiness ;  but,  for  that,  one  must  love,  love,  always  love !  .  .  .' 
'  What  a  singular  doctrine  ! '  sighed  Antea, 
'  And  the  Jews  force  thee  to  crucify  him  ? '  repeated  Cinna. 
'Ah,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that;  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  is  hate.  Is  it  not  hate  alone  that  could  wish  to  crucify  love  ? ' 
Antea  raised  her  emaciated  hands  to  her  forehead. 
'  And  he  is  convinced  that  one  can  live  and  be  happy  beyond 
the  tomb?' 

'Yes,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  belief  that  the  greatest  torture 
has  no  terror  for  him.' 

'  How  sweet  it  would  be  to  think  that,  Cinna ! ' 
After  a  pause  she  asked  again  : 
'  And  from  whence  does  he  get  this  revelation  ? ' 
*  He  pretends,'  said  the  Judge,  *  that  he  comes  from  his  Father, 
the  Father  of  all  mankind,  who  is  to  the  Jews  what  Jupiter  is  to 
ffifWith  this  diSerence,  that  the  God  of  the  Nazarene  is  one  alone 
and  merciful.' 

'  How  good  it  would  be  to  believe  (hat ! '  repeated  the  sufferer. 
Cinna  opened  his  mouth  as  if  wishing  to  speak,  but  he 
remained  silent,  and  the  conversation  ceafed.  Meanwhile  Pontius 
Pilate  continued  his  reflections  to  himself  upon  the  incomprehen- 
sibte  doctrines  that  he  had  been  describing,  for  he  shook  his  head 
tnaa  time  to  time  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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At  last  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

Saddenly  Antes  raised  herself. 

•  Caius,  let  us  go  to  see  this  Nazarene.' 

'  Thou  must  hasten,  then,'  said  Ginna ;  '  the  procession  will  be 
starting.' 

The  sky,  which  since  the  morning  had  been  clear  aud  brilliant, 
became  covered  towards  midday.  From  the  north-west  hea^y 
clouds  suddenly  appeared,  threatening  and  stormy ;  streaks  of 
blue  still  divided  them,  bnt  it  was  easy  to  predict  that  soon  they 
would  reunite  and  cover  the  entire  heavens.  Upon  the  platform 
called  Golgotha  were  seen  group?  of  i)eople  who  had  preceded  the 
procession  before  it  left  the  town. 

The  sun  rose  in  the  heavens  and  lighted  the  part  of  the  sky 
which  the  clouds  had  not  yet  covered.  The  hour  was  approaching 
when,  as  a  rule,  no  sound  b  heard  upon  the  heights,  when  every 
living  thing  seeks  shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  ramparts  or  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  unaccustomed 
animation,  a  kind  of  sadness  fell  upon  this  place,  where  the  sua 
never  shines  upon  the  green  earth  and  lightens  bnt  a  desolate 
waste  of  grey  stone,  whilst  the  murmur  of  voices,  coming  from 
over  the  walls,  resembled  the  sound  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a 
silent  shore. 

The  groups  which,  since  sunrise,  had  been  waiting  upon 
Golgotha,  had  their  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
whence,  at  any  moment,  the  procession  might  start.  Antea'a  litter 
advanced,  preceded  by  some  soldiers  who  guarded  her,  and  whose 
mission  it  was  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  people,  always  hostile 
to  strangers.  Cinua  walked  at  the  side  of  the  litter,  accompanied 
by  the  centurion  Eufus.  Antea  did  not  appear  o^tated,  althoog^h  | 
the  hour  for  the  apparitions  approached.  The  account  given  by 
the  Judge  on  the  subject  of  the  young  prophet  bad  greatly  touched 
her  and  turned  her  mind  from  her  own  miseries.  It  had  for  her 
something  fascinating  and  incomprehensible.  Doubtless  the  world 
which  she  knew  showed  her  examples  of  men  who  bad  not  rebelled 
against  death.  But  with  them  it  was  the  courage  of  the  sage 
submitting  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  the  cruel  hut  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  exchanging  light  for  darkness,  the  reahUes  of  life  for  a 
state  of  indefinable  auuihilation. 

But  no  one  cherished  the  conviction  that  beyond  the  tomh  a 
new  existence  awaited  them,  unending  happiness,  which  alone  can 
be  given  us  by  a  God  all-powerful  and  eternal. 
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And  he  who  was  to  be  craciGed  proclaimed  this  doctrine  ae 
usqaestiooable  truth.  It  seemed  to  Antea  that  she  had  suddenly 
discovered  the  only  source  of  hope  and  consolation. 

She  did  not  ignore  that  her  days  were  numbered,  and  a  great 
aiafsa  came  over  her.  To  die — was  it  to  abandon  all  she  loved, 
her  husband,  her  father,  her  friends,  to  renounce  all  the  joys  and 
ill  the  affections  of  life,  to  be  lost  in  the  icy  realms  where  one 
eitgts  unconsciously  ? 

And  now  she,  who  had  given  up  all  hope,  was  told  that  death 
contained  every  happiness.  And  who  taught  that  ?  An  eztra- 
ofdinary  man,  prophet,  philosopher,  who  proclaimed  that  love  was 
the  highest  virtue,  who  bent  under  punishment,  blessing  the 
tutnds  that  struck  him,  and  on  whom  was  about  to  be  indicted  the 
panbhment  of  criminals. 

'  Antea  abandoned  herself  to  her  thoughts,  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  several  days,  Cinna  did  not  perceive  upon  her  face  the  signs 
preceding  the  daily  crisis.  The  procession  at  last  approached 
Golgotha,  and,  from  the  elevation  where  Antea  was  placed,  she 
could  see  it  in  all  its  parU.  The  multitude  was  great,  and,  nevep- 
thelees,  she  seemed  lost  in  a  vast  desert  of  stones.  The  clamour 
in  the  distance  approached,  and  at  length  the  first  part  of  the 
eortige  appeared  upon  the  ascent.  From  all  sides  the  people 
hustled  each  other  to  obtain  the  best  places.  The  detachment 
of  soldiers  escorting  the  Nazarene  alone  remained  in  the  rear. 
In  ftont  ran  slender  young  boys,  half  naked,  wearing,  as  their 
only  costume,  rags  round  their  waists,  with  shaven  heads,  tufts  of 
hair  on  the  temples,  and  eyes  of  deepest  blue.  They  shouted  aloud 
and  tore  off  fragments  from  the  rock  to  throw  at  the  condemned. 

Following  them  came  a  motley  crowd.  Great  excitement  was 
mitten  on  their  faces,  eagerness  for  the  coming  spectacle ;  but 
not  one  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  pity. 

The  centurion  Rufus,  approaching  Antea,  talked  with  her 
in  a  deferential  tone ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  crowd  increased  every 
moment.  The  rich  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  present  in  their 
striped  rohes  seeking  to  avoid  the  low  rabble  of  the  suburbs ; 
peasants  carrying  their  bundles ;  the  country  people  bringing  their 
&milies  in  consequence  of  the  Easter  feasts ;  shepherds  dressed 
in  goatskin,  gazing  about  them  with  honest  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. Many  women  mixed  with  the  crowd.  None  belonged  to 
the  higher  classes,  who  rarely  leave  their  homes.  The  women 
who  were  seen  there  were  peasants  or  girls  in  showy  tinsel  gar- 
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meats,  with  dyed  hair  and  eyebrows,  with  fingers  reddened  with 
henna,  smelling  of  spikenard,  and  wearing  large  banging  earrings 
and  necklaces  composed  of  silver  coins. 

Then  came  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the  midat  of  whom  was  noticeable 
old  Annas,  with  his  face  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  bloodshot  eyes ; 
the  solemn  Caiaphas,  with  his  heavy  step,  carrying  the  tables  of 
the  law  upon  his  breast.  Divers  sects  of  the  Pharisees  Borrounded 
them  ;  in  &ont  those  who  boasted  to  crush  every  obstacle  under 
their  feet ;  then  those  called  '  the  bleeding  foreheads.' 

Cinna  observed  this  attendance  with  the  disdain  of  a  man 
belonging  to  a  superior  class.  Antea  regarded  it  with  timid 
apprehension  ;  the  Jews  she  had  seen  at  Alexandria  did  not  differ 
sensibly  from  the  Greeks  whose  customs  they  had  imitated.  Here 
she  saw  them  in  their  true  character,  and  as  the  Judge  had 
described  them.  She  herself,  with  her  frail  appearance,  her 
young  Etice,  upon  which  death  had  already  set  its  seal,  attracted 
general  attention.  They  approached  her  as  near  as  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  her  permitted,  but  such  was  the  aversion  which 
strangers  inspired,  that  no  sympathy  mixed  with  their  cariosity ; 
all,  OQ  the  contrary,  seemed  to  feel  an  evil  satishction  in  deciding 
that  the  young  Koman  lady  would  not  escape  her  fate. 

Seeing  so  many  cruel  faces,  Antea  understood  the  savage 
obstinacy  of  the  people  against  the  prophet  who  had  preached  of 
love.  A  strong  impulse  drew  her  towards  the  victim  whose  de- 
stiny appeared  so  like  her  own.  Had  not  both  of  them  to  die,  he 
in  consequence  of  an  iniquitous  judgment,  she  because  of  a  cruel 
fate  ?  He,  however,  saw  death  approaching  sustained  by  the  hope 
of  an  immortal  future.  She,  alas !  did  not  yet  believe ;  but  per- 
haps the  sight  of  the  prophet  might  give  her  the  faith  for  which 
she  longed  with  all  the  strength  of  her  being. 

In  the  distance  the  tumult  increased,  then  suddenly  ceased. 
Only  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  soldiers  was  to 
be  heard.  Through  the  hustling  crowd  the  detachment  of  troops 
escorting  the  condemned  passed  before  Antea's  litter.  In  front, 
at  the  back,  on  both  sides,  tramped  the  soldiers  with  firm  and 
measured  step.  The  gigantic  arms  of  the  crosses  seemed  to  walk 
alone,  so  much  were  those  who  carried  them  bent  to  the  earth 
under  their  crashing  burden.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  he  whom 
Antea  sought  was  not  one  of  the  men  carrying  the  instruments 
of  torture.  Two  of  them  had  the  repelling  feces  of  robb«s,  the 
third  was  an  old  vill^er  who  evidently  replaced  the  Nazarene. 
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He  c&me  immediately  behind,  kept  from  view  by  tlie  eoldiera. 
His  shonldera  were  covered  with  a  purple  cloak ;  od  Mb  bead  was 
■  CTOim  of  thorns,  from  which  drops  of  blood  fell — some  conrsing 
iknrly  down  his  cheeks,  others  congealed  on  his  forehead  like 
grains  of  coral.  His  pallor  was  extreme,  his  walk  painful  and 
hesitatiDg.  He  came  along,  insensible  to  the  corses  hnrled  on 
bim,  as  if  already  he  was  no  more  of  this  world.  He  seemed 
in  a  aapematoral  ecstasy — granting  pardon  to  all,  very  calm, 
letj  gentle,  but  saddened  with  all  the  sorrows  which  weigh  upon 
homanity. 

'  Thou  art  the  Truth,'  murmured  Autea,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  processioQ  wended  its  way  past  her,  forced  to  stop  from 
time  to  time  for  a  moment,  whilst  the  soldiers  drove  back  the 
gqiing  crowd.  The  Nazarene  was  a  little  distance  from  Antea. 
She  saw  the  breeze  waving  his  hair,  and  the  red  reflections  of  his 
ckiak  played  upon  bis  transparent  features.  The  populace  rushed 
npon  him  with  such  rage  that  the  troops  had  to  oppose  violence 
by  violence  to  protect  him.  From  all  sides,  threatening  fiats, 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  wild  faces,  foaming  mouths, 
ottering  curses.  And  he,  casting  his  gentle  look  upon  the  furious 
mnltitode,  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  asked  them,  '  What  have 
I  dene  to  you  ? '  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven — prayed — 
ud  pardoned. 

'  Autea !  Antea ! '  suddenly  cried  Cinna. 

But  Antea  heard  nothing ;  big  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  for- 
got her  BofferingB.  She  forgot  that  for  months  past  she  had 
not  risen  from  her  couch ;  and,  suddenly  raising  herself  up, 
■hoddering  with  pity,  with  tenderness,  with  indignation  against 
(be  impious  maledictions  of  the  frenzied  people,  she  seized  some 
byacioths  and  apple  blossoms  to  put  in  the  hand  and  to  scatter 
in  the  path  of  the  '  Son  of  God.' 

A  silence  followed.  The  crowd  was  struck  with  amazement 
at  the  sight  of  this  noble  Roman  lady  rendering  public  homage 
to  the  condemned.  He,  turning  towuds  her,  opened  hi?  lips  as 
if  be  blessed  her.  And  Antea,  foiling  back  on  her  cushions,  felt 
enveloped  in  a  eea  of  light,  of  happiness,  of  hope,  of  peace,  and 
of  contentment.     She  repeated  once  again : 

'  Thou  art  the  Truth  1 ' 

Tbeo  floods  of  tears  bUaded  her. 

The  condemned,  pushed  forward,  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
cnsaes  had  been  placed.  The  crowd  hid  him  from  sight,  bat  from 
the  point  where  Antea  was  placed,  she  could  intercept  hJ^,gf4|i^ 
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featnreB  and  his  crown  of  thomE.  The  soldiers,  returning,  pur- 
sued vith  lashes  those  importunates  who  hindered  the  execution. 
The  two  thieves  were  first  nailed  to  the  two  crosses  on  either  side. 
The  third,  placed  in  the  middle,  bore  an  inscription  upon  a  white 
paper  that  the  wind  caught  and  then  blew  to  shreds.  At  the 
moment  when  the  soldiers  began  to  strip  the  Nazarene  of  his 
clothes,  furious  shouts  were  heard.  '  King !  King  !  Defend  thy- 
self!    Where  is  thy  power?     Save  thyself  by  thy  might!' 

And  shouts  of  resounding  laughter  awoke  the  echoes  among 
the  mountains. 

They  placed  him  upon  the  cross  and  fastened  his  hands. 
Then  a  man,  clothed  in  a  white  garment,  approached  him,  and, 
kneeling  in  the  dust,  cried  in  a  loud  voice  : 

'  I  was  a  leper,  and  he  cured  me,  and  now  he  is  to  be  cruci- 
fiedl' 

'  He  cured  him — dost  thou  hear,  Caius  ?  '  said  Antea. 

'  Dost  thou  wish  to  leave  ? '  asked  Cinna. 

'  No,  I  will  remain  here.'  And  a  cruel  despair  overwhelmed 
Cinna.  Had  he  only  appealed  to  the  Nazarene !  Antea  would 
have  been  cured. 

Already  the  soldiers  were  nailing  the  hands  of  the  victim. 
The  heavy  sound  of  iron  against  iron  was  heard ;  and  the  noise 
became  louder  as  the  sharp  points,  having  pierced  the  flesh,  pene- 
trated into  the  wood.  The  spectators  became  silent,  doubtless 
the  better  to  hear  the  moans  that  the  pain  would  wring  from  the 
Nazarene;  but  he  remained  dumb,  and  the  cruel  blows  of  the 
hammer  alone  broke  the  silence. 

At  last  the  first  part  of  this  sad  task  was  ended.  The  cross 
was  hoisted  in  the  air,  and  again  the  hammer  resounded,  piercing 
throngh  the  feet  of  the  martyr. 

At  the  same  moment  the  clouds,  which  since  the  morning 
had  been  seen  in  the  sky,  threw  a  veil  over  the  sun.  The  lights 
disappeared  from  the  heights.  A  few  pale  gleams  of  twilight 
scarcely  broke  the  growing  darkness ;  the  wind  blew  in  hot  gusts 
from  time  to  time,  then  fell,  and  the  hent  became  heavy  and  im- 
bearable. 

Then  even  the  feint  light  feded  away.  Black  clouds  rolled  up 
like  the  gigantic  waves  of  a  furious  sea :  the  tempest  broke  and  s 
great  darkness  spread  over  all  nature. 

'  Let  us  go ! '  repeated  Cinna,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

'  A  little  longer,  I  mwsf  see  him  again  I '  answered  Antea. 

The  crucified  was  at  last  hidden  from  sight  in  the  thick  dark- 
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nesB.  Cinna  had  the  Utter  carried  to  a  few  steps  from  the  cross. 
The  body  of  the  Nazarene  stood  out  from  the  black  wood,  and 
sil?er  rays  seemed  to  emanate  from  him  out  of  the  darkness.  A 
gasping  sigh  convulsed  his  breast,  his  gaze  was  turned  towards 
the  iky. 

llien,  from  out  of  the  clouds,  the  roar  of  thunder  was  heard. 
It  approached,  the  threatening  sounds  rolling  from  east  to  west. 
Then  it  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  depths  :  the  noise  lessened,  in- 
oeased  again,  to  at  last  burst  forth  with  terrific  force.  The 
farth  trembled  to  its  foundations.  At  the  same  time  blue 
lightning  flashed  across  the  sky,  tearing  asunder  the  clouds  and 
lifting  up  the  crosses,  the  armour  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
taTDr-strickeu  multitude — then  all  was  lost  again  in  the  darkness. 

A  few  women  had  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  their 
ubs  added  to  the  general  terror.  Whispers  were  heard  amongst 
those  who  were  present.  They  questioned  each  other,  exchanging 
anxioaa  looks. 

'Evidently,  it  is  a  just  man  they  have  crucified.' 

'  He  who  brought  testimony  of  the  truth.     Woe  betide  us ! ' 

A  voice  cried,  '  Corses  on  thee,  Jerusalem.' 

And  another,  '  The  earth  trembles.' 

Again  the  lightning  ilashed  across  the  heavens.  The  voices 
cetsed,  or  rather  were  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  which 
swiftly  rose  with  irresistible  force,  tearing  the  clothes,  the  cloaks 
of  the  women,  and  scattering  the  shreds  in  every  direction. 

Once  again  a  voice  cried  : 

'  The  foundations  of  the  earth  tremble.' 

Some  present  took  flight.  Others  were  riveted  to  the  ground, 
stupefied,  half'conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  only  knowing  that 
some  terrible  event  was  happening. 

Again  bright  flashes  lighted  up  the  sky,  a  keen  wind  swept 
away  the  clouds,  the  light  gradually  increased,  until  at  last  the 
darkness  broke,  and  a  stream  of  brilliant  light  flooded  the  whole 
earth.  The  head  of  the  Nazarene  had  &llen  on  his  breast,  his 
iorehead  was  waxen,  his  eyelids  closed,  his  lips  bloodless. 

'  He  is  dead ! '  murmured  Antea. 

'  Dead ! '  repeated  Cinna. 

At  this  moment  a  centurion  approached  the  crucified,  and 
pierced  his  side  with  his  sword.  Strange  fact ;  the  reappearance  of 
daylight  and  the  sight  of  the  lifeless  body  seemed  to  have  calmed 
the  crowd.  They  pressed  around  the  cross,  and  the  soldiers  did 
«otrepo],ethem.  „,„„Googlc 
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Cries  were  heard,  '  Descend  from  the  cross !  descend  from  the 
crcas ! ' 

Antea  cast  a  last  look  upon  those  livid  features,  then  she  said 
slowly ! 

'  Will  he  rise  again  ? ' 

In  the  presence  of  this  pallid  corpse,  with  its  supreme  stillness, 
a  desperate  douht  seized  her  heart,  and  at  her  side  Cinna  was  a 
prey  to  equal  bitterness.  Not  that  he  had  faith  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  Nazarene,  but  he  beheved  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  able  by  hia  power,  good  or  bad,  to  restore  Antea'a  health. 

Meanwhile  the  clamour  became  more  eager.  '  Descend  from 
the  cross !  descend  from  the  ctoes  ! ' 

'  Descend ! '  repeated  Cinna,  in  the  wildness  of  his  grief. 
'  Save  Antea's  life  and  take  all  my  soul.' 

The  weather  had  become  calm.  Imperceptibly  vapours  again 
enveloped  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  upon  the  summit  and 
above  the  town  the  sky  had  regained  all  its  purity.  'Turris 
Antonia '  shed  forth  a  thousand  shining  lights,  and  a  refreshing 
breeze  swept  over  the  plain.  Cinna  gave  the  signal  of  departure. 
The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Approaching  the  hoaee, 
Antea  said  suddenly : 

'  Hecate  has  not  shown  herself  to-day.' 
Cinna  had  had  the  same  thought. 

The  next  day  the  visions  did  not  appear.  Antea  was  diverted  and 
rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  Timon,  who,  sorely  troubled  by  what  his 
sbn-in-law  had  written  to  him,  had  quitted  Alexandria,  to  see  again 
his  dearly  beloved  daughter  for  the  last  time. 

She  raally  felt  stronger  and  better  to-day,  but  the  actual  im- 
provement Cinna  attributed  to  the  presence  of  Timon  and  to  the 
touching  sight  on  Mount  Golgotha,  which  had  bo  strongly  im- 
pressed his  young  wife  that  even  with  her  father  she  could  speak  of 
nothing  else. 

The  old  man  listened  astonished,  contradicting  nothing,  and 
asking  with  curiosity  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarene,  about 
whom,  however,  Antea  only  knew  what  the  Judge  had  told  her. 

The  weather  was  overcast  and  veiled  with  sadness.  During  the 
morning  it  had  poured  in  torrents,  now  a  fine,  penetrating  rain  fell 
from  the  heavy  sky.  Towards  evening  only  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  the  sun  appeared,  casting  a  streak  of  purple  and  gold  over 
the  rocks,  upon  the  white  marble  of  the  porticoes,  to  be  lost  at  last 
in  the  waves  of  the  inland  sea. 

The  next  day  was  glorious.      The  whole  eartl^  was  veiled  in  a 
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sod  mist.  Antea  was  carried  out  and  placed  under  her  favourite 
tree,  from  where  she  could  gaze  with  ease  at  the  joyous  awakeciog 
of  natorci.  Cinnaaud  Timon  were  beside  her,  obeerving  her  with 
■nxioQS  tenderness.  All  three  tried  to  forget  that  the  midday 
hour  was  approaching. 

Meanwhile  Cinna's  shadow  shortened  minut«  by  minute,  and 
his  heart  filled  with  anguish. 

They  remained  thus,  silent  and  preoccupied.  Perhaps  Antea 
herself  was  the  most  tranquil :  stretched  on  her  couch,  her  head 
resting  on  a  cushion,  she  breathed  with  delight  the  strengthening 
ail  which  came  from  the  distant  seas  of  the  East  ;  but  the  wind 
fell,  the  heat  became  intenee,  the  bushes  of  spikenard  warmed  by 
the  son  exhaled  the  strongest  scents.  Cinna  perceived  with 
fright  that  his  shadow  had  lost  its  lengthened  form,  and  that  it 
hftd  collected  itself  insensibly  under  him.  It  was  midday.  At  the 
same  instant  Antea  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  in  an  altered  voice : 
'  Cinna,  give  me  thy  band.' 

Cinna  trembled,  and  all  his  blood  fled  to  his  heart.  This  was 
the  time  for  the  frightful  vMon.  The  invahd's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
some  invisible  spot. 

■  Dost  thou  see,'  she  said, '  that  light  over  there,  which  increases, 
which  floats  in  the  air,  which  trembles  and  radiates  Ught  around  ?* 
'Antea,  do  not  look,'  cried  Cinna. 

But,  oh  miracle !  the  &ce  of  the  sick  girl  showed  no  terror. 
Her  lips  unclosed,  her  gaze  became  more  Intense,  a  divine  joy 
tTansGgnred  her  &ce. 

'  The  column  of  light  approaches  me,'  she  said  again ;  'I  see 
Mm,  it  is  he  ]  It  is  the  Mazarene !  He  smiles  .  .  .  how  tender, 
how  merciful !  He  bends  over  me  like  a  mother,  he  holds  out  his 
bands  .  .  .  Cinna  ...  he  brings  me  health,  salvation  .  .  , 
I  hear  him  call  me.' 

And  Cinna  became  very  pale,  and  said,  '  Wlierever  he  calls  us, 
let  us  follow  him.' 

Some  moments  later,  upon  the  stony  path  leading  from  the 
town,  appeared  the  Judge  Pontius.  By  his  foce  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  news  that  he,  as  a  reasonable 
man,  considered  a  mad  invention  spread  to  feed  the  credulity 
of  the  people. 

And  from  afai  he  cried,  wiping  hia  perspiring  forehead, 
'  Imagine  what  they  say  now ;  they  pretend  that  he  is  risen !  ,  .  .* 
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BEING  A   MEDITATION  FOR  ST.    VAI^NTINES  DAY. 

It  IB  diffioulb  for  people  vho  are  not  themselves  in  love  to 
treat  the  subject  with  proper  seriousness,  becsase  this  condition 
of  being  '  in  love '  is  nsoally  regarded  as  one  of  those  almost 
inevitable  sicknesses  of  mankind  which  last  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  leave  greater  or  less  consequences  behind  them — a 
Bpiritnal  measles,  a  mental  and  moral  scarlatina,  a  morbid,  patho- 
logical state  which,  by  its  contrasts  with  ordinary  sanity  both 
before  and  after  the  seizure,  is  fruitful  of  comedy,  if  it  does  not 
(as  with  UH  it  does  not  often)  run  into  tragedy.  '  The  style  of 
this  whole  book/  says  the  commentator  Servias,  speaking  of  the 
Fourth  ^neid,  which  contains  the  love-making  of  ^neas  and 
Dido,  '  is  almost  comic  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  treats  of  love.' 
Now  this  hypothesis  which  plain  people  adopt  to  ext^n  the 
passion  of  love — the  hypotheBis  of  temporary  inflammation  dis- 
playing itself  in  hallucinations  of  various  sorts — is  not  one  that 
finds  favour  with  the  poets.  They,  before  whom  the  world 
presents  itself  for  explanation  as  the  creatures  before  Adam, 
recognise  the  fact  as,  of  course,  they  must,  but  they  explain  it  in 
another  way.  Oddly  enough,  they  are  disposed  to  speak  of  our 
ordinary  existence  as  a  disease — a  measles,  the  nnacconntable 
pathological  state  from  which  the  passion  of  love  is  the  com- 
monest means  of  escape.  The  late  Mr.  Patmore  has  put  the 
point  of  view  with  his  accustomed  emphasis  and  lucidity  in  a 
poem  called  '  The  Revelation  : ' 

'  An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  roand  him ;  bat,  fur  all  tbc  rest 
The  world,  nnratbomably  fair, 

Is  dnllet  tliaD  a  witliog's  jest. 
Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

Tliey  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And  lo !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 

They  read  with  joy,  then  ehnt  the  boob. 
And  Earns  give  thanks,  and  bo  me  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget;  bnt,  cither  way, 
That  and  the  child's  onheeded  dream 

la  all  the  light  of  all  their  day.' 

Wordsworth  expresses   the   same  thought  in  a  single  line: 
*  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; '  and  Browning  echoes  it 
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'Lore,  hope,  fear,  fiuth — these  make  htunanity,'  That  is  to  say, 
tcanding  to  the  poets,  it  is  in  these  passions  that  a  man  comes 
to  liis  tme  nature,  and  rises  above  the  life  of  simple  EeU-grati&- 
tiition  which  he  shareB  with  the  '  beasts  that  perish,'  These 
pueiODS  take  many  forms,  and  pnrsue  apparently  different  objects, 
Hweis  the  religions  passion  expressed  in  the  cry : 

And  what  is  that  I  hangor  for  but  God  ? 

My  God,  m;  God.  let  me  for  once  look  ou  Thee, 

As  thongb  noaght  elae  existed,  we  alone. 

TliKe  is  the  passion  for  art,  which  fiies  on  the  visible  nniverse 
ad  constiains  it  to  yield  op  its  secret  of  beauty : 

Negleetiog  nonght  below  for  aught  above, 

Despinog  nothing  and  eiiBiinog  all. 

Ti»re  are,  again,  politics,  scholarship,  philanthropy :  all  ways 
ni  which  human  passion  is  set  free  to  work  in  self-devotion  to  an 
wi»L  And  for  ordinary  men  and  women,  to  whom  it  is  not 
|ira!  to  be  saints  or  patriots,  to  know  what  the  wind  is  saying, 
'^  'to  fallow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star,'  this  liberating 
pUBion  usually  takes  the  form  of  devotion  to  another  human 
l^ing-  So  far  as  what  we  call  '  love '  proceeds  from  an  animal 
iBitinct  of  aelf-gratification,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  it ; 
I'nl  80  far  aa  it  is  devotion  to  an  object  regarded  as  ideal,  so  far 
«,  with  the  Marriage  Service,  it  can  employ  that  old-fashioned 
*wl '  worship,'  it  is  akin  to  religion  and  patriotism,  and  the  love 
«  beauty  and  truth.  For  all  devotion,  whatever  its  ostensible 
wject,  is  that  true  motion  of  man's  spirit  away  from  himself  by 
vliich  he  finds  himself  in  harmony  with  '  the  Love  that  moves  the 
™a  sad  the  other  stars.' 

^hy  ia  it,  then,  that  this  passion  of  human  love  so  often 
^Ppttn ' almost  comic'  to  those  who  are  not  for  the  moment 
'"^'^  by  it  ?  The  reason  is  that  these  others  do  not  distinguish 
"^  ideal  element  in  the  object  of  worship.  This  i^rk  of 
"uvinity  may  be  no  sun,  no  star  even  of  smallest  magnitude :  it 
^3  be  but  a  film  of  light,  perhaps  only  reflected  light ;  but 
°^(m  it  is  light  it  will  attract  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see  it, 
, '^h  it  will  attract  him  only ;  nay,  it  is  just  possible  that  even 
iQUginej  light  may  exert  some  such  influence,  so  that  anothei 
'^'■ore  may  rise  to  it : 

Like  plantB  in  wines  which  never  saw  the  son. 
Bat  dream  of  him,  and  gaeas  where  he  may  be, 
And  do  tbeir  best  to  olimb  and  get  to  him.  _^ 
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Snoh  is  the  poets'  doctrine  aboat  love.  In  our  own  daye  i 
has  been  preached  with  much  emphasis  by  not  a  few,  bat  by  non 
with  sach  elaborate  iUnstration  ae  by  Sobert  Browning,  Thos 
youths  and  maidens,  then,  who  would  have  intelligence  of  lov 
ehotild  take  down  &om  the  shelf  the  two  not  me^re  volmnee  c 
his  works  which  they  received  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  keej 
the  feast  of  St.  Valentine  by  catting  and  turning  the  leaves. 

They  may  begin  with  a  group  of  poems  which  show  how  th< 
opportunity  of  such  a  love,  aflbrding  an  escape  from  the  world  o 
the  flesh  or  the  devil,  was  offered  and  was  rejected.  In  '  Youti 
and  Art'  (i.  599),  the  boy  is  a  young  sculptor,  the  girl  a  singer 
Each  worked  hard,  but  less  Arom  absorption  in  their  art,  whici 
would  have  been  in  itself  emancipation,  than  from  a  desire  to  ge^ 
on ;  and  each  felt  a  need  of  the  other  and  was  very  jealous  o 
any  third  person.  But  the  man,  to  whom  the  conventionaJitiei 
gave  the  first  word,  was  too  prudent  to  say  it ;  the  woman  wat 
even  more  prudent,  as  having  more  at  stake,  and  respected 
besides,  his  manly  privilege ;  and  so  they  went  their  ways  apart, 
and  attained  success  (or  was  it  failure  ?)  apart : 

■  I've  mairied  a  rich  old  lord. 

And  you're  dabbed  knight  and  an  R.A.' 

And  the  moral  is  thus  drawn  : 

■  Bach  life's  anfalfilled,  jon  soe ; 

It  hangs  itill  patcby  and  scrappy ; 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  tree, 
Starred,  feasted,  deBpaired — been  happy. 

Consider  also  '  Le  Byron  de  nos  jours '  (i.  573).  This  is  a  poem 
of  one  of  those  critical  moments  in  which  Browning  was  so  firm  a 
believer,  when  people  have  to  decide  at  once  for  better  or  worse. 
The  man  is  in  this  case  a  French  poet,  sure  by-and-by  to  be 
elected  to  the  Academy ;  the  girl  is  a  young  beauty,  '  round  and 
sound  as  a  mountain  apple.'  They  each  married  some  one  else, 
and  have  met  in  society.  She  describes  to  him  a  day,  now  long 
ago,  when  they  walked  together  to  a  church  on  the  cliff,  and  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  declaration  of  love,  but  stopped  there,  be- 
cause he  distrusted  his  passion  and  argued  himself  into  the  belief 
that  because  it  was  not  tempestuous  it  was  idle — ^just  the  sudden 
taste  oFa  scholar  for  a  nosegay.  She  had  felt  this  passing  through 
his  mind  ;  and  though  her  mouth  was  shut  then,  she  tells  him  of 
it  now.  The  simple  fact  was  that  he  was  selfish.  He  had  pre- 
ferred not  to  break  in  upon  the  life  he  had  stiaped  and  rounded, 
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obliviooe  of  the  fact  that  there  is  sach  a  thing  as  a  perfect  starfieh, 
wbkh,  in  virtae  of  its  veiy  perfection,  is  finite ;  while  imperfect 
man  has  the  privilege  of  endless  advance  by  aspiration.  So  his 
tdfishness  lost  two  souls,  if  not  four ;  for  he  has  married  a  dancer, 
£»*  vfaom  be  cannot  care  a  jot,  and  her  husband  you  can  estimate 
as  he  comes  from  his  car(^. 

And  now  go  higher.  Take  '  Rudel  to  the  Lady  of  Tripoli ' 
(i.  546).  This  lady  of  Tripoli  we  all  knew  in  our  youth,  'sole 
sitting  by  the  shore  of  old  romance.'  Rudel  ia  a  Provenfal  trou- 
badour who  sends  her  by  a  pilgrim  a  sun  flower  for  emblem  of  his 
deration.  The  place  this  poem  holds  in  Browning's  Temple  of 
liove  is  that  of  the  pure  love  of  the  ideal.  We  do  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  lady  of  Tripoli  married  Rudel.  We  know 
she  could  not,  and  we  may  feel  it  would  not  matter.  And  so  far 
the  picture  is  remote  from  our  interest,  if  not  unreal ;  it  is  of  a 
love  '  seven  leagues  beyond  man's  life.'  But  then  the  poet  is  at 
liberty  to  point  out,  if  it  please  him,  that  the  fault  may  lie  in 
man's  life ;  that  the  ideal  of  self-devotion  ia  to  give,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;  that  the  return  of  love  is  an  accident,  a  bliss 
superadded.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  as  we  read  that  whatever  the 
h^ness  of  our  own  hearts  may  render  necessary  for  ourselves,  the 
sunflower  was  but  fulfilling  its  nature  in  turning  to  the  sun,  and 
so  was  justified,  despite  the  sneers  of  passers-by.  But  remember- 
ing that  Browning's  method  is  dramatic,  we  shall  be  wise  not  to 
theorise  too  much  from  a  single  poem;  and  the  poem  of 'Cristina' 
(i.  257),  which  treats  much  the  same  situation,  '  the  desire  of  the 
moth  for  the  star,"  is  worth  considering  in  regard  to  this  point. 
Someone  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  queen,  and  protests  that 
for  a  moment  he  saw  in  her  eyes  an  impulse  to  give  all  for  love 
and  well  lose  the  world,  a  light  of  recognition  that  love  was,  after 
all,  what  life  is  meant  for,  instantly  quenched,  however,  by  the 
world's  honours.  Well,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  lover's  detection 
of  this  great  flaw  in  his  idol  has  abready  reacted  on  his  own 
worship ;  and  this  may  help  us  to  understand  how,  even  in  theory, 
the  return  of  love  ia  necessary  for  love's  continuance. 

Pass  now  to  a  happier  group  of  poems,  where  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  love  on  either  side,  though  destiny  may  appear  as 
third  actor.  '  In  a  Gondola'  (i.  399)  is  a  triumph  of  passion  and 
music  and  colour,  reaching  the  highest  exaltation  in  the  acknow- 
ledged and  accepted  presence  of  fate.  They  meet,  and  row  out 
together ;    on  their  return  he  is  stabbed.      He   dies,  but   love 
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triumphs.  The  reader  Tecogmses  that  death  ia  a  ciromnstaDce 
that  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all,  and  that  no  mere  length  or 
BhortnesB  of  life  can  alter  the  lovers'  happiness.  In  '  Love  among 
the  Rains '  (i.  261),  which  celebrates  a  passion  not  less  intense, 
but  more  sober,  taking  a  quiet  colour  from  the  end  of  evening, 
the  sense  of  the  eternity  of  love  is  left  upon  us  not,  as  '  In  a  Gon- 
dola,' by  the  sharp  test  of  sudden  death,  nor,  as  in  '  Evelyn  Hope  ' 
and  some  other  poems,  by  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  but  by  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  ruin  and  forgetfulness  that  has  passed 
upon  everything  eUe — '  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the 
rest,'  To  these  poems,  as  being  much  in  the  same  key,  it  would 
be  well  to  add  the  two  little  landscapes  '  Meeting  at  Night '  and 
'  Parting  at  Morning '  (i.  259),  and  '  A  Flower's  Name,'  one  of  the 
two  '  Garden  Fancies'  (i.  252). 

So  far  we  have  turned  only  to  poems  of  absolute  failure  or 
absolute  triumph.  But  we  know  on  a  high  authority  that '  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  and  Browning,  who  labonra 
to  be  true  to  life,  gives  ns  accordingly  such  poems  as  *  A  Lovers* 
Quarrel '  (i.  262).  And  then  in  due  time  we  come  to  muriage  ; 
and  understanding  what  the  poet«  think  of  love,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  that  they  endorse  the  proverb,  '  Marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,'  with  the  reservation  that  all  are  not  so  made  which  ^b 
made  in  church.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Browning  accepts 
the  Catholic  doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  but  not  in  the 
Soman  sense.  Every  scholar  would  admit  that  Browning's  most 
valuable  coatributioa  to  English  love  poetry  lies  in  his  celebration 
of  the  happy  wedded  life  in  such  poems  as  '  By  the  Fireside ' 
(i.  281),  and  'One  Word  More' — the  epilogue  to  'Men  and 
SVomen,'  which  ia  his  own  love  poem.  But  the  wedded  life  is 
beyond  the  province  of  St.  Valentine. 
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N'AFlEa  IB  by  no  meaoB  a  common  name,  bat  a  foreigner  might 
rea»H>abl;  be  excused  for  thinking  it  to  be  so,  since  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionuy  of  National  Biography '  thirty-two  Napiers  etond  recorded, 
Tbey  are  not  all  of  one  blood  ;  between  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
ud  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  there  was  no  kinship  except  that  of 
temper  and  achievement;  but  several  of  them  belong  to  that 
bmily  group  in  which  Sir  Charlee  and  Sir  William  Napier  are  only 
the  brightest  glories — a  kind  of  cODsteliation  which  it  would  be 
bard  to  parallel.  It  is  of  the  group  that  I  wish  to  write,  not  of 
the  individuals.  There  never  were  people  in  whom  family  likeness 
ns  better  marked,  nor  to  whom  the  common  tie  of  a  name  meant 
BKffe.  Frcan  their  biographies  I  mean  to  select  such  traits,  inci- 
dents, and  ntteisnces  as  seem  best  to  show  the  nature  of  these 
men,  not  attempting  even  brieSy  to  record  their  actions.  Indeed, 
vhen  one  reads  their  history,  the  men  seem  greater  than  their 
acts ;  the  wonder  is  not  that  one  family  did  so  much,  but  that 
they  did  sot  accomplish  more. 

The  parents  of  this  famous  brotherhood  are  only  less  remark- 
able than  their  sons.  Colonel  the  Hon.  tieorge  Napier  came  of  an 
old  Scotch  stock,  though  he  lived  in  Ireland.  Ue  combined,  like 
His  son  William,  great  bodily  strength  with  extraordinary  personal 
beauty ;  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  American  War,  before 
he  ratered  the  Guards.  Living  in  London,  he  became  a  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  at  this  period  he  married  his  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  all  his  sons.  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  great-grand-daugbter  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  most  &mous  beauty  of  her  day ;  naturally  so,  since  she 
came  near  being  Queen  of  England.  If  George  III.  had  obeyed 
bis  wishes  instead  of  his  counsellors,  would  there  have  been  a 
Prince  of  Wales  with  any  resemblance  to  Charles  or  William 
Nqtier?  Their  knight-errant  temper  would  have  been  little  in 
accord  with  Hanoverian  traditions.  Yet,  though  Charles  Napier 
wrote  to  his  mother  in  Peninsular  days :  '  Such  as  we  are,  you 
have  made  us,'  Lady  Saiah  was  not  the  dominant  influence  in  that 
household.  Colonel  Napier  set  his  stamp  on  everyone  about  him. 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  merely  a  diarming  girl  when  she  wrote 
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in  1761  to  Lady  Susan  Strangvaye  about  her  own  disappointment  : 
'  I  did  not  cry,  I  assure  you,  which  I  believe  yon  will,  as  I  knovr 
you  were  more  set  upon  it  than  I  was ;  the  thing  I  am  most  angry 
at  is  lookiDg  so  like  a  fool,  as  I  shall  for  having  gone  so  often,  for 
nothing ;  but  I  don't  much  care ;  if  he  was  to  change  his  mind 
again  (which  can't  be,  though),  and  not  give  very,  very  good 
reason,  I  would  not  have  him.'  Fifty  years  make  many  altera- 
tions, bat  no  mere  lapse  of  time  could  effect  such  a  change  as  is 
shown  in  this  letter,  written  in  1808,  to  her  son  William,  then 
serving  with  his  two  brothers  on  Moore's  expedition  in  Spain  :  '  I 
have  by  this  date  written  to  each  of  your  brothers,  to  congratu- 
late them  on  being  as  happy  as  a  sensible  human  being  can  be 
whose  ardent  wishes  to  distingmsh  themselves  are  on  the  tot 
anvil  under  the  piercing  eye  of  a  general  they  love  and  admire. 
An  aide-de-camp  on  service,  and  the  command  of  the  50th  in  a 
long  march,  are  no  joke,  and  if  not  executed  in  a  superior  manner 
the  Xapier  heart  will  not  be  satisfied  with  itself.  I  leave  yon 
who  so  well  know  what  ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  widow  of 
such  a  person  as  your  father — to  you,  I  say,  I  leave  it  to  form  a 
judgment  on  mine  at  a  crisis  so  important  aa  will  probably  be  the 
close  of  this  year.' 

There  is  the  Napier  character  unmistakable  in  that  letter. 
Colonel  Napier,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
lacked  nothing  but  opiwrtunity  to  win  fame.  The  Court  con- 
nection, in  those  days  so  potent,  was  of  little  help  to  him  or  to 
his  sons;  their  proud  independence  offended  persons  accus- 
tomed to  condescend ;  and  among  their  near  relatives  [several 
had  incurred  high  displeasure.  Charles  James  Fox  was  Lady 
Sarah's  nephew ;  so  was  the  unhappy  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ; 
and  her  brother.  Colonel  Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, fought  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  York,  The  Napiers  settled 
at  Celbridge,  in  Ireland,  near  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster;  the  Duchess  was  Lady  Sarah's  sister.  Another  sister 
was  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  the  best-loved  woman  in  Ireland  per- 
haps, who  lived  also  close  by  at  Castletown,  and  her  house  was  a 
second  home  to  the  Napier  boys.  Lady  Sarah  had  eight  children  ; 
three  girls,  of  whom  two  died  unmarried,  and  five  sons.  Charles 
was  the  eldest ;  William  the  fourth ;  George,  the  second  boy,  was 
also  a  soldier,  aide-de-camp  to  Moore ;  Henry,  the  youngest,  was 
in  the  navy  and  perfcomed  feats  of  courage  which  in  any  other 
&mily  would  have  been  remarkable ;  on  leaving  the  service  h« 
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lind  abroad  and  vrota  a  hietory  of  Florence.  The  fourth  son, 
Sicbard,  vas  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and,  characteristically  enough, 
the  only  one  who  has  left  no  written  work.  The  boys  got  some 
Khooling  at  Celbridge,  together  with  a  practical  insight  into 
soldiership.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  Colonel  Napier,  unlike 
most  other  gentlemen,  fortified  bia  hoose,  armed  his  sons,  and 
defied  the  rebels;  at  the  Bame  time  interfering  to  protect  in- 
offensive people  from  the  disorders  of  the  soldiery.  Lord  Com- 
nllis,  wanting  an  honest  man,  made  him  Comptroller  of  Army 
Accoonts.  Napier's  first  act  was  to  abolish  all  fees  of  the  office, 
leduring  his  own  salary  from  20,000i.  to  SOOl.  a  year ;  and  he 
devoted  hiiDBelf  to  cleansing  '  this  Augean  stable,'  as  William 
Xsiner  calls  it,  with  such  passionate  energy  as  to  bring  on  con- 
siunptioD,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

By  this  time  his  three  sons  were  all  in  the  army.  Family 
interest  had  availed  to  procure  them  commissions  at  early  ages. 
Charles  became  an  ensign  when  he  was  twelve,  but  was  sent  back 
tOKhooI,  commission  and  all.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James 
Dnff  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  William  Napier  joined  the  Blues 
when  he  was  sixteen,  and  George  was  a  comet  of  Dragoons  at  fif- 
teen. But  the  temper  of  these  lads  justified  their  position. 
Charles  Napier's  ascendency  over  his  comrades  was  marked  even 
•t  school,  where  he  organised  a  sort  of  mimic  volunteer  force. 
Geoige  Napier  records  of  himself  that,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he 
ud  two  other  subalterns,  having  got  in  debt  to  the  mess,  ab- 
sented themselves  and  hved  for  three  months  on  bread  and  milk 
in  their  own  lodgings  till  they  were  clear.  William  Napier  was 
«  captain  at  twenty,  by  Sir  John  Moore's  special  protection,  and 
Moore  was  no  dealer  in  &vour.  Here  is  a  letter,  written  at  the 
>ge  of  seventeen,  to  his  friend  Macleod,  which  shows  already  a 
nature  ripe  for  command,  though  it  gives  little  promise  of  the 
great  writer. 

Mt  Dear  Charles, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  yon  have  got 
into  a  kind  company  from  which  I  have  so  lately  escaped  that  is 
to  say  Jockys  gamesters  and  idlers  that  you  have  your  own  set 
apart  from  the  other  officers  of  the  Accademy  and  that  you  have 
got  a  supercilious  haughty  manner  to  all  the  others  now  consider 
the  consequences  of  it  the  Accademy  is  the  Duke  of  Yorks  hobby- 
horse and  should  General  Jarry  write  to  him  that  you  did  not 
learn  anything  your  promotion  is  ruined  for  ever  and  for  what  to 
be  laughed  at  not  only  by  the  sensible  men  of  the  anny  but  eveo 
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by  the  very  people  you  keep  company  vith.  You  will  not  I  am 
sure  be  diapleased  at  what  I  Bay  to  you  as  it  only  comes  from  my 
friendship  and  from  the  knowledge  which  I  have  obtained  by  ex- 
perience of  the  unhappiness  which  it  may  hereafter  occasion  you ; 
that  you  will  pro&t  by  it  is  the  wish  of  yom  Gincere  and 
afTeotionate  friend, — W.  Napier.' 

All  three  of  the  Eoldier  brothers  were  under  Sir  John  Mocnre 
in  his  experimental  camp  at  ShomcIifTe,  where,  says  William 
Napier,  '  he  devised  such  improvements  in  drUl,  discipline,  drees, 
arms,  formations  and  movements,  as  would  have  placed  hina  for 
military  reforms  beside  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  if  he  had  not  the 
greater  glory  of  dying  like  the  Spartan  Brasidas.'  '  The  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War '  was  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  the  one  man  for  whom  William  Naper  felt  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  that  inspired  in  him  by  Napoleon.  He  himself  waa  not 
present  at  Coronna,  but  G«orge  was  Moore's  aide-de-camp,  and 
Charles  commanded  the  50th  in  the  battle,  and  was  captured  to 
the  front  far  in  the  enemy's  lines.  The  latter  has  left  an  account 
of  his  own  experiences  which  gives  a  more  living  impression  of  war 
than  anything  I  ever  read.  It  is  a  shame  to  mangle  it,  but  I  quote 
some  passages ;  the  original  occupies  abont  twenty  pages  in  Sir 
William's  Life  of  his  brother.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
General : 

*  Suddenly  I  heard  the  gallop  of  horses,  and  turning,  saw 
Moore.  He  came  at  speed,  and  pulled  up  so  sharp  and  close,  he 
seemed  to  have  alighted  from  the  afr ;  man  and  horse  looking  at 
the  approaching  foe  with  an  intenseness  that  seemed  to  concentrate 
all  feeling  in  their  eyes.  The  sudden  stop  of  the  animal,  a  cream 
coloured  one  with  black  tail  and  mane,  had  cast  the  latter  stream- 
ing forward,  its  ears  were  pushed  out  like  boms,  while  its  eyes 
Sashed  fire,  and  it  snorted  loadly  with  expanded  nostrils, 
expressing  terror,  astonishment,  and  muscular  exertion.  My  first 
thought  was,  it  will  be  away  like  the  wind ! — but  then  I  looked  at 
the  rider  and  the  horse  was  forgotten.  Thrown  on  its  hannches, 
the  animal  came,  sliding  and  dashing  the  dirt  up  with  Ha  fore 
feet,  thus  bending  the  General  forward  almost  to  its  neck,  but  his  ' 
head  was  thrown  back  and  his  look  more  keenly  piercing  than  I 
ever  before  saw  it.     He  glanced  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then    i 

'  I  keep  the  original  speUing.  The  soldier  in  William  Nni«er  developed  SMlier. 
itnd  was  a  more  natural  development,  than  the  liteiary  man.  Indeed,  with  peo 
In  Land,  he  is  still  almost  a  combatant. S.Q. 
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hed  his  eyes  intently  on  the  enemy's  advancing  column,  at  the 
»me  time  grasping  the  reins  with  both  his  hands,  and  pressing 
the  hoise  firmly  with  his  knees ;  faia  body  tbos  seemed  to  deal  with 
the  uiimal,  while  his  mind  was  intent  on  the  enemy,  and  bis  aspect 
was  one  of  searching  intenseness  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe ;  for  a  while  he  looked,  and  then  galoped  to  the  left 
without  uttering  a  word.' 

The  50th  were  posted  on  the  right  wing ;  between  them  and 
the  French  in  a  valley  lay  the  village  of  Elvina.  Into  this  they 
uiTsaced,  driving  back  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
irom  the  houses  and  from  a  battery  on  the  bill  occupied  by 
^olt.  After  carrying  the  village  Napier's  object  was  to  win 
Ibe  battery.  The  50tb  were  now  &u-  in  front  of  the  British  line ; 
^loore,  seeing  their  success,  had  ordered  them  to  be  supported,  but 
the  &tal  cannon  shot  struck  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  battle  fell 
into  less  daring  hands.  Napier,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this : 
'  We  had  been  broken  in  carrying  the  village  of  Elvina,  and  as  a 
lane  went  straight  towards  the  enemy,  I  run  forward,  calling  out 
tofolloff;  about  thirty  privates  and  three  ofTicerti  did  so,  but  the 
Sre  was  then  terrible,  many  shells  burst  among  us,  and  the  crack 
of  these  things  deafened  me,  making  my  ears  ring.  Halfway  up 
the  lane  I  fell,  without  knowing  why,  yet  was  much  hurt,  though 
at  the  moment  unconscious  of  it ;  a  soldier  cried  out,  the  Major 
U  killed.    Not  yet,  come  on. 

'  We  reached  the  end  of  this  mnrdeious  lane,  but  a  dozen  of 
Ihoee  who  entered  it  with  me  fell  ere  we  got  through  it.  How- 
ever, some  sbelter  was  found  beyond  this  spot,  a  breastwork  of 
ioose  stones,  and  about  a  dozen  of  us  lodged  ourselves  behind  this 
Wstwork,  and  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  by  a  rush  forward, 
we  could  carry  the  battery  above ;  and  it  was  evident  we  must  go 
WW  go  back,  we  could  not  last  long  where  we  were.  Three  or 
foQT  men  were  killed  at  my  side,  for  the  breastwork  was  but  a 
blender  protection,  and  two  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  our  own 
men  &om  the  village  behind.  The  poor  fellows  kept  crying  out 
M  they  died,  Ob  God,  Major,  our  own  men  are  killing  us !  Oh  ! 
Christ  God !  I'm  shofin  the  back  of  the  head.  This  misery  shook 
03  all  a  good  deal,  and  made  me  so  wild  as  to  cry  and  stamp  with 
f^  feeling  a  sort  of  despair  at  seeing  the  soldiers  did  not  come 
Ml-'  He  sent  back  the  officers  with  him  to  bring  them  up,  and 
liiB  closest  ftiend.  Major  Stanhope,  was  shot  through  the  heart 
''jing  to  lead  them.    Still  they  would  not  come  on,  and  Napier 
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then  got  on  the  wall,  vaving  his  Bword  and  hat.  '  No  fire  waj 
drawn  npon  me  by  this,  for  a  French  captain  afterwards  told  me 
he  and  others  prevented  their  men  firing ;  he  did  not  know,  noi 
was  he  told  by  me,  who  it  was,  bnt  he  said,  Instead  of  firing  a< 
him  I  longed  to  run  forward  and  embrace  that  brave  officer.  M^ 
own  companions  called  out  to  jump  down  or  I  should  be  killed.  1 
thought  BO  too,  bnt  was  so  mad  as  to  care  little  what  happened  to  me.' 
Hoping  then  that  the  42nd  might  be  in  line  with  him,  Nspiei 
left  the  party  in  charge  of  Captain  Harrison  and  went  off  alone  by 
a  lane  leading  at  right  angles  to  the  left.  '  Being  armed  only 
with  a  short  sabre,  OBeless  against  a  musket  and  bayonet,  and 
being  quite  alone,  short  sighted,  and  without  spectacles,  I  felt  very 
cowutlly  and  anxious.'  French  Eoldiers  fired  at  him  through  the 
hedge  above  the  lane,  being  only  a  few  feet  offhim,  but  shot  over  his 
head,  evidently  not  seeing  him  Ijut  guessing  his  position.  '  Giving 
myself  up  for  lost  the  temptation  to  run  back  was  great ;  but  the 
thought  that  our  own  line  might  see  me  made  me  walk  leisurely, 
in  more  danger,  indeed,  yet  less  alarmed  than  when  going  forward 
without  knowing  what  would  happen.  The  whole  excursion  along 
the  lane  was  the  most  nervous  afiair  I  ever  experienced  in  battle ; 
nor  was  my  alarm  lessened  on  getting  hack,  for  Harrison  and  the 
others  were  gone.  They  could  not  stand  the  fire.  I  felt  veiy 
miserable  then,  thinking  the  50th  had  behaved  ill ;  that  my  not 
getting  the  battery  had  been  a  cause  of  the  battle  being  lost,  and 
that  Moore  would  attribute  all  to  me.'  (Moore  was  dead  and  the 
regiment  had  been  recalled  by  this  time.)  '  In  this  state  of  dis- 
traction, and  still  under  a  heavy  fire,  I  turned  down  the  lane  to  re- 
join the  regiment,  and  soon  came  on  a  wounded  man,  who  shrieked 
out.  Oh  praised  he  G-od,  Major !  my  dear  Major  !  God  help  yon, 
my  darling ! — one  of  your  own  50th.  I  cannot  carry  you,  was 
my  reply,  can  you  walk  with  my  help  ?  Oh  no,  Major,  I  am  too 
badly  wounded.  You  must  lie  there  then  till  help  can  be  found. 
Oh  Christ  G-od !  my  jewel,  my  own  dear  Major,  sure  you  won't 
leave  me.  The  ^ony  with  which  be  screamed  was  great,  it 
roused  all  my  feeUngs  and,  strange  to  say,  alarmed  me  about  my 
own  danger,  which  had  been  forgot  in  my  misery.' 

Napier  stooped  to  raise  him,  when  the  small  bone  of  his  own 
leg  was  broken  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he  had  to  limp  on  aloue. 
In  the  village  he  found  four  privates,  who  told  him  they  were  cat 
off.  As  he  was  heading  them  to  cut  their  way  through,  all  five  were 
stabbed  fiK>m  behind  by  men  who  had  shamm^  dead  in  the 
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•Shge  vhen  the  Engliab  carried  it,  and  been  spared  by  bis  orders, 
'  I  (dt  a  stab  in  the  back ;  it  gave  me  no  pain,  but  felt  cold  and 
Ihitm  me  on  my  face.  Turning  to  rise,  I  saw  tbe  man  who  bad 
stabbed  me  making  a  second  thrust ;  whereupon,  letting  go  my 
sibre,  I  caught  his  bayonet  by  the  socket,  turned  the  thrust,  and, 
rusing  myself  by  the  exertion,  grasped  his  firelock  with  both 
Itands,  thus  in  mortal  struggle  regaining  my  feet.'  Napier  called 
that  he  surrendered  ;  but  a  big  ItaUan  cut  him  over  the  head 
■ith  a  sabre,  and  was  in  tbe  act  of  repeating  tbe  blow  when  a 
Tonng  French  drummer,  Ouibert,  stopped  him.  Kapier  was 
pillaged  ;  and  the  moment  Cruibert  turned  to  go  the  Italian  again 
<lrew  bis  sword,  and  Napier  cried  out  for  help, 

Gaibert  ran  back,  swore  furiously  at  tbe  Italian,  shoved  him 
Hay,  almost  down,  and  pntting  his  arms  round  my  waist  sup- 
ported me  himself;  thoH  this  generous  Frenchman  saved  me 
twice,  for  tbe  Italian  was  bent  on  slaying.'  Napoleon  beard  of  it, 
and  gave  the  drummer  tbe  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

We  bad  not  proceeded  far  up  the  old  lane  when  we  "met  a 
soldier  of  the  50th  walking  down  at  a  rapid  pace ;  be  instantly 
halted,  recovered  his  arms,  and  cocked  his  piece,  looking  fiercely 
Bt  us  to  make  out  what  it  was.  My  recollection  is  that  he 
levelled  at  Gaibert,  and  I  threw  np  the  musket,  calhug  out.  For 
Gwi'g  sake  don't  fire.  I  am  a  prisoner,  badly  wounded,  and  can't 
help  you.  Surrender.  For  why  would  I  surrender?  be  cried 
aloud,  in  tbe  deepest  of  all  Irish  brogoes.  Because  there  are  at 
leagt  twenty  men  upon  you.  There  were  five  or  six  with  us  at 
the  time.  Well,  if  I  most  surrender,  there,  said  be,  dashing 
down  his  firelock  across  their  legs  and  making  them  jump,  there's 
niy  firelock  for  yez.  Then,  coming  close  up,  he  threw  his  arm 
Toond  me,  and  giving  Guibert  a  push  that  sent  bim  and  one  or 
two  more  reeling  against  tbe  wall,  shouted  out :  Stand  away,  ye 
bloody  spalpeens ;  I'll  carry  him  myself ;  bad  luck  to  the  whole 
of  yez.' 

John  Hennesay  accompanied  Napier  to  the  French  camp; 
Deit  day  was  marched  off  towards  the  Pyrenees ;  escaped  at 
Pampeluna,  made  his  way  to  Oporto  (selling,  to  get  food,  one  of 
Napier's  silver  spurs  which  he  had  taken  off  in  tbe  French 
quarters) ;  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Oporto ;  was  retaken,  but 
when  the  English  drove  Soult  out,  he  broke  prison,  knocked  out 
a  sentry's  brains,  and  joined  the  Buffs.  At  Talavera  he  made  bis 
my  to  G«orge  Napier,  and  showed  tbe  remaining  spur ;  there  be 
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learnt  that  Charles  Napier  was  alive,  and  rejoined  the  dOth.  Ht 
got  leave  of  absence  to  see  his  wife  and  child  at  Cork ;  on  landing 
in  England  walked  two  hundred  miles  to  give  the  spur — as  Charles 
Napier  had  desired  him — to  Miss  Emily  Napier.  Thence  he  went 
to  Cork,  and  on  reaching  the  town  delivered  a  message  he  had  foi 
a  Mr.  Alridge.  This  gentleman  told  him  that  Charles  Napier  bad 
gone  back  to  the  Peninsula.  '  Och  murder  1  is  he  gone  back  and 
the  regiment  not  with  him  ?  By  my  soul,  they'll  never  atop  behind 
him  ;  I  must  be  off.'  Back  he  went,  not  stopping  to  see  wife  oi 
child,  and  found  the  regiment  under  orders  for  Spain.  In  the 
Peninsula  he  was  a  great  trouble  to  his  chief;  three  times  he  wai 
tried  and  broke,  three  times  pardoned  for  Napier's  sake.  In  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  when  every  soldier  had  plenty  to  eat, 
Hennessy  robbed  a  wretched  Portuguese  family  of  their  last  loaf, 
and  was  again  flogged.  Ultimately  a  cannon  ball  in  the  Pyrenees 
took  off  bis  head,  and  relieved  Napier  of  the  fear  to  see  him  die 
by  the  provost  marshal. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  narrative  with  William 
Napier's  accounts  of  battles ;  here  you  have  not  the  movement 
of  the  masses,  but  an  individual's  experiences — experiences  of  a 
highly  dramatic  kind,  and  recorded  with  such  a  vigour  of  style 
as  few  men  have  possessed.  Nor  did  his  experiences  worthy  of 
record  terminate  with  the  battle.  In  his  captivity  first  SouU, 
then  Ney,  treated  him  with  rare  courtesy.  William  Napier's 
history  was  blamed  at  the  time  for  imdue  partiality  to  the 
French,  a  charge  that  sounds  strange  to  a  modem  reader  of  it ; 
but  Napier's  feeling  towards  his  opponents  was  not  merely  a 
brave  man's  recognition  of  valour,  there  was  gratitude  mixed 
with  it.  '  During  his  captivity  Charles  Napier's  family  mourned 
for  him  as  dead,  yet  hope  lingered,  and  after  three  months 
the  Government  sent  a  frigate  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Baron 
Clouet  received  the  flag,  and  hastened  to  inform  Ney.  "l«t 
him  see  his  friends,  and  tell  them  he  is  well  and  well  treated," 
was  the  Marshal's  response.  Clouet  looked  earnestly,  but  movel 
not,  and  Ney,  smiling,  asked  why  he  waited.  "  He  has  an  old 
mother,  a  widow  and  blind,"  "  Has  he  ?  Let  him  go,  then,  and 
tell  her  himself  that  he  is  alive ! " '  Ney  risked  a  reprimand  by 
this  act,  as  there  was  trouble  at  the  time  about  exchanges. 

Napier  returned  on  parole,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  army  fill 
January  1810.  He  returned  a  changed  man.  '  Up  to  this  period,' 
writes  Sir  William,  '  his  countenance  had  been  very  comdy,  yet 
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grave  and  sedate ;  his  dark  lustroiui  eyes  alone  giving  eigns  of  the 
fiei^-  spirit  within.  Previously  he  had  been  inclined  t^  care  for 
ontward  appeatances,  altboogb  without  regard  to  fashion ;  hnt  after 
Ccronna  dress  was  diaregaided,  and  his  manner  became  eager  and 
restless,  with  sudden  spasmodic  movements,  springing  partly  from 
his  wooads,  partly  from  previous  iU-bealth,  This  change  of  manner 
vas  a  xaark  of  awakened  genius ;  he  had  warred  with  and  against 
men  of  mighty  energies,  and  thus  becoming  conscious  of  ability  his 
coanteiiance  assumed  a  peculiarly  vehement,  earnest  expression, 
and  bis  resemblance  to  a  chained  e»g\e  was  universally  remarked.' 
The  flame  change  shows  in  his  tetters.  Up  to  this  an  almost 
morbid  strain  (due,  perhaps,  to  some  physical  cause)  crops  out 
incessantly.  Peace-soldiering  was  no  trade  for  htm ;  there  is 
endless  talk  in  his  earlier  letters  of  retiring  into  private  life.  I 
quote  only  one  passage  of  many ;  it  is  not  wtiat  one  would  expect 
of  Charles  Napier  in  his  youth.  '  At  one  time  my  hope  was  tliat 
a  company  would  cure  me  of  my  averaion  to  the  army,'  but,'  he 
writes,  though  he  is  a  captain  at  twenty-one,  '  not  one  thooght  of 
pleasure  or  happiness  from  the  promotion  could  be  forced  up. 
How  different  are  Oeorge's  feelings :  he  will  be  in  Paradise  though 
up  to  Iiis  ears  in  mud  at  Hythe.  How  tiappy  he  is  to  tw  thus 
contented  with  present  pleasures,  and  sanguine  as  to  the  futnre  I 
To  me  military  life  is  like  dancing  up  a  room  with  a  mirror  at  the 
end,  against  which  we  cut  our  faces,  and  so  the  deception  ends.' 

When  Cliarles  Napier  was  a  general,  and  could  tell  stories  of 
Meeanee  and  Inoaumghaur,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Premier,  said  to 
him  :  '  If  I  were  to  enter  military  hfe  you  are  the  man  under 
whom  I  would  wish  to  take  service.'  And  the  Life  from  wliich  I 
draw  these  extracts  is  a  record  that  may  stand  for  nobility  by 
anything  that  Plutarch  ever  wrote.  Yet,  though  after  Comnna 
there  are  no  more  of  these  regrets  for  the  career  chosen,  Mid 
though  military  command  had  an  increasing  fascination  for  him, 
still  the  '  trade  of  blood,'  in  so  far  as  it  was  bloody,  gave  him  only 
a  mixed  gratification ;  his  true  heartsease  was  in  government.  He 
did  not,  however,  recoil  from  the  horrors  of  war,  as  did  his  brother's 
more  emotional  nature. 

William  Napier  was  the  equal — he  could  not  be  the  superior — 
of  Charles  in  personal  valour.  His  splendid  physique  was  accom- 
panied by  buoyant  spirits ;  the  routine  of  garrison  life  was  not 
distasteful  to  him.  War  as  a  science  was  the  main  interest  of  his 
life  ;  to  record  acts  of  bravery,  his  passion ;  but  the  accidents,  the 
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ntt«ndnnt  circumstances  of  war,  caused  in  him  sheer  loathin^i 
He  and  George  Napier  accompanied  the  lamentable  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  ;  they  saw  war  for  the  first  time  as  a  plundering  ol 
half-defenceless  people.  William  Napier's  only  satisfaction  -was 
that  he  kept  his  company  of  the  43rd  from  joining  in  the  pillage. 
In  the  sterner  time  of  FeninBular  v&t  Btill  nee  could  not  tnoke 
him  callous.  '  The  nature  of  war  is  misery,'  he  writes ;  '  I  am 
condemned  to  a  profession  I  dislike  by  religion,  honour,  and 
necessity.  We  are  but  licensed  murderers.'  And  when,  in  the 
terrible  breach  of  Badajoz,  Macleod  (the  Charles  of  the  letter 
previously  quoted)  fell,  and  he  found  himself  indebted  to  ttis 
bitter  separation  for  the  command  of  the  43rd,  William  Napier's 
grief  waa  beyond  expression.  Add  to  this  that  he  joined  the 
regiment  directly  after  the  storming,  infamous  for  its  horrorB, 
and  waa  obliged  to  restore  discipline  by  flogging  among  men 
who  had  displayed  heroic  courage  a  few  days  before.  '  I  am 
perfectly  dead  to  all  feelings  of  glory '  (it  is  to  bis  young  bride 
he  writes),  'and  so  little  pleasure  do  I  And  in  the  command 
of  troops  that  if  the  Duke  would  allow  me  to  sell  my  commission 
I  should  go  .  .  .  and  without  (Spiring  of  a  very  strong  natore  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  disgusted  with  war.  You  will  easily  under- 
stand this  when  I  tell  you  that  the  barbarity  of  our  soldiers 
extended  to  that  pitch  that  they  would  not  for  two  days  carry  off 
the  wounded  men  at  the  foot  of  the  walls — our  own  men ! !  ! ' 

There  is  nothing  which  so  strongly  stamps  the  three  brothers 
as  their  regard  for  the  common  soldier.  They  could  not  bear  that 
their  men  should  miabehave ;  nothing  so  stung  them  as  an  impn- 
tition  upon  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  the  sight  of  brutality 
among  those  whose  desperate  courage  had  been  proved  time  after 
time  was  hateful  to  William  Napier.  '  General  Moore  was  the 
only  general  who  knew  how  to  make  good  men  and  good  soldiers,' 
he  writes  in  1812.  Thirty-four  years  later,  in  a  pamphlet  upon 
flogging  in  the  army,  comes  this  strange-sounding  argument : 
Degrading  !  Sir,  it  is  the  crime  that  degrades,  not  the  punish- 
ment. ...  If  the  soldier  is,  and  certainly  he  ought  to  6c,'  of  a 
higher  character  than  the  civilian  in  his  class  of  life,  the  military 
offence  ia  more  heinous,  inasmuch  as  be  degrades  not  himself  only, 
but  his  companions,  by  making  them  perforce  the  comrades  of  a 
thief.'  The  despatch  that  recorded  the  victory  of  Meeanee  was 
the  flrst  in  which  a  Britiah  general  named  private  soldiers  and  non  - 
■  Italics  mine.— 3  G 
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KmuniesioDed  officers  for  valour :  a  cbaracteriBtic  innovation  vhicb 
WeOin^n  as  charactenstically  disapproved ;  and  there  is  no  finer 
^oage  in  Sir  George  Napier's  book  vritten  for  his  sons  than  the 
piMige  in  which  he  insists  that  every  ofBcer  should  respect  the 
printe  soldier. 

Upon  this  snbject  the  Napiers  felt  alike;  bat  it  was  William 
^'qaer's  nature  to  feel  everything  with  overpowering  force. 
WTien  his  second  intimate,  Uoyd,  died,  aa  Macleod  had  died,  eye- 
ntneases  say  that  Napier  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  cried 
lib  a  child.  He  had  in  him,  strangely  allied  with  stemneas,  a 
tendemeBS  of  nature  which  drew  to  him  magnetically  all  tender 
lungs ;  children  and  dumb  animals  and  folk  in  distress.  Here  is 
*  stoy  of  Edward  Freer  of  the  43rd,  who  died  with  Uoyd  at  the 
lutUe  of  the  Nivelle  (of  whom  William  Napier  thus  wrote  in  his 
liiatory : '  Low  in  rank,  for  he  was  but  a  lieutenant  j  rich  in  honour, 
for  he  bore  many  scara ;  young  of  days — he  was  only  nineteen, 
md  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges  than  he  could  count  years  *) : 
'The  sight  before  the  battle,  Major  Napier  was  stretched  on 
Ihe  ground  under  a  large  cloak,  when  young  Freer  came  to  him 
uA  crept  under  the  cover  of  his  coat,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
wnid  break.  In  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  boy, 
Ntpier  learnt  from  him  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  he  should 
'(■%  his  life  in  the  approaching  battle,  and  his  distress  was  caused 
bf  thinking  of  his  mother  and  sisters  in  England.' 

For  the  sunnier  side  of  their  life  in  the  field,  one  has  to  turn 
to  the  autobiography  which  George  Napier  wrote  for  his  children 
in  1828.  It  was  a  retrospect  not  touched  with  the  crudeness  of 
n«  wounds ;  memories  are  naturally  more  rose-coloured  than  letters 
from  the  field.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  George  Napier  to  be 
rontent — '  he  will  be  in  Paradise  though  up  to  his  ears  in  mud  at 
^Jthe,'  Charles  wrote  of  him,  and  good  temper  with  chivalrous 
Wonr  inform  his  delightful  book.  He  has  not,  like  his  brothers, 
tie  gift  of  style,  scarcely  more  conspicuous  in  William  the  writer 
than  in  Charles  the  man  of  action,  but  he  has  that  rare  capacity, 
the  power  to  write  as  he  talked.  It  is  a  power  that  only  comes 
of  absolute  good  sense  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness.  So 
1^  book  is  written  with  that  simplicity  and  directness  which 
writers  like  Stevenson  and  Defoe  assume  dramatically  with  such 
effect.  I  never  read  a  book  so  perfect  in  temper  and  breeding. 
Here  is  a  scene  from  the  battle  of  Bueaco : — 

'  As  I  went  down  the  hill  following  the  enemy,  I  saw  seven  or 
TOL.  II. — KO.  B,  FA  11.  . 
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eight  f  reach  officers  lying  Toonded.  One  oF  them  as  t  passed 
caught  hold  of  my  little  silver  canteen  and  implored  me  to  stop 
and  give  him  a  drink,  bat  much  as  it  pained  me  to  refose,  I  ooald 
not  do  it.  .  .  .  Hod  I  stopped  to  give  him  a  drink,  I  most  have 
done  so  for  the  others,  and  then  I  sbonld  have  been  last  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  instead  of  one  of  the  first  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy ;  and  recollect,  my  boys,  that  an  officer  ebonld  always  be 
jir^  in  advancing  against  the  enemy,  and  laxA  in  retreating  from 
him.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom,  where  a  small  stream  ran 
between  oa  and  the  enemy's  position,  by  general  consent  we  all 
mingled  tc^ther,  searching  for  the  wounded.  Daring  this 
eessation  of  fighting  we  spoke  to  each  other  as  though  we  vere 
the  greatest  friends  and  without  the  least  animosity  or  angry 
feeUng,  .  .  .  Presently  the  bngles  sonnded  and  off  scampered  the 
soldiers  of  each  army  and  returned  to  their  several  positiona  like 
a  parcel  of  school-boys  called  in  from  play  by  their  master.' 
Elsewhere  he  writes:  'I  should  hate  to  fight  out  of  personal 
malice  and  revenge,  but  have  no  objection  to  fight  for  "fwn  and 
glory." ' 

Fun  and  glory.  That  is  jost  Oeorge  Napier's  temper.  He 
says  that  in  the  retreat  towards  Bnsaco  he  was  wretched  duriDg  the 
nights  with  fever  and  ague,  but  in  the  daily  skirmishing  felt  per- 
fectly  well.  Besides,  war  was  not  all  hard  marching  and  fight^g ; 
here  is  something  like  a  piece  out  of  Lever's  novels : — 

'Opposite  to  our  lodgings'  (in  Lisbon)  'were  some  very 
pretty  young  ladies  whom  we  wished  to  get  acquunted  with,  but 
as  their  friends  did  not  much  like  the  English  officen,  the  girls 
told  OS  acroas  the  street  (which  was  very  high  and  exceedingly 
narrow)  that  if  we  wished  to  visit  them  we  must  get  across  the 
street  from  our  window  to  theirs.'  The  young  ladies  '  forgot 
they  had  young  Englishmen  to  deal  with ' ;  the  windows  were 
thirty  or  forty  feet  up,  but  Napier  and  his  friend  procured  some 
very  long  planks,  and  tying  them  together  so  as  to  reach  the 
opposite  window,  they  got  across,  and  'jumped  into  the  room  to 
their  utter  amazement.'  The  young  ladies  '  very  graciously  and 
most  good-humouredly '  performed  their  part  of  the  bargain  by 
providing  coffee  and  cake,  and  this  led  to  a  formal  acquaintance. 

One  more  story  most  be  told  of  George  Napier,  In  1809,  he 
and  Lieutenant  Oifford  of  his  company  in  the  52nd  were  entertain- 
ing some  Oerman  hussars.  They  sat  late  and  drank  too  mocb,  and 
Napier,  discussuig  a  possible -PVench  invasion,  expressed  a  hope 
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tbit  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  an;  Frenchman  on  British  soil. 
Itvas,  OS  he  sajs,  *a  most  improper  speech,'  for  it  wab  not  only 
barfaaraas,  bnt  one  he  coold  never  have  acted  on,  'for  nothing 
eoold  indace  me  to  pat  a  man  to  death  vho  surrendered  and 
■sked  for  quarter.'  Yet  that  was  how  Englishmen  were  prone  to 
talk  in  1809.  Gifford  rebuked  bia  captain  and  a  quarrel  aroee, 
fiiSml  saying  that  the  sentiments  were  not  those  of  an  GngUsh- 
man  or  an  officer.  They  went  out  with  pistols ;  bat  Captain  Mein 
bippened  to  meet  Napier  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  Hearing 
what  had  happened  he  insisted  that  Napier  sboold  apologise ;  he 
did  so  openly  and  warmly,  and  records  the  apoh^y  as  (rankly  as 
the  offence.  '  From  that  hour,'  he  writes, '  Gtfford  and  I  never 
liad  the  slightest  dispute  or  shade  of  difference,  nor  were  we  ever 
wpanted  for  one  moment  till  I  saw  Tiim  drop  dead.'  That  hap- 
pened on  this  wise.  la  the  combat  at  Cazal  Xoval,  near  Redinha, 
Gtotge  Napier's  company  was  imprudently  pushed  forward  in  a 
fog :  when  the  clearing  came  they  were  suntmnded  by  the  enemy. 
However,  support  came  up,  and  by  hard  fighting  they  held  their 
pontion  and  even  advanced,  till  word  came  that  the  powder  was 
spent.  Then  Napier  ordered  a  retreat;  Gifford  who  alone  was 
before  him,  at  that  moment  was  suddenly  blown  almost  to  pieces 
b;  the  fire  of  four  Frenchmen,  rising  from  ambush  close  by. 
WTiat  h^pened  then  is  not  written  in  Sir  George  Napier's  book ; 
bot  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William  proudly  record  it.  George  Napier 
dni^ed  the  Frenchmen  singly,  but  two  men  of  his  company 
foliinred,  and  they  between  them  killed  all  the  four.  The  whole 
of  this  passed  imder  heavy  fire.  None  the  less,  George  Napier 
lifted  the  body  of  bis  friend  and  carried  it  back  through  a  storm 
oF  bnllets  to  where  his  company  stood  :  there  the  men  dug  a  grave 
*ith  their  bayonets,  though  still  raked  with  shot ;  passive  until 
the  grave  was  closed,  when  they  formed  and  delivered  over  it  a 
^ttneral  volley  which  returned  death  for  death  into  the  enemy's 
moks. 

The  52ad,  43rd,  and  50th  formed  the  famons  Light  Division, 
and  all  bore  Moore's  stamp.  The  praises  of  these  regiments 
Williun  Napier  has  written  in  a  score  of  enthusiastic  passives ; 
and  he  wrote  with  the  more  eagemess  for  there  was  always  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  the  contrast  of  a  French  soldier's  lot.  '  The 
beama  of  Napoleon's  glory,'  says  he,  '  fell  upon  every  helmet  in 
tiie  tanks,  bnt  the  British  soldier  fought  and  conquered  in  the 
c(dd  shade  of  aristocracy.'    '  What  has  the  soldier  ? '  asks  George 
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Napier,  aad  his  answer  is  that  vhich  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  pats  dramor- 
tically  in  his  '  Red  Cord  of  Honour,'  a  etory  of  Cbarles  Napier's 
hill  6gbting  in  Scinde.  '  Nothing,'  he  aneverii,  '  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  his  duty,  and  that  universal  feeling 
among  British  soldiers — the  glory  of  having  upheld  his  country's 
character  for  bravery.' 

Here  must  end  the  extracts  describing  the  brothers  in  the 
stem  Peninsular  days,  when  they  got  their  schooling  in  war.  In 
1849,  Charles  Napier,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  bat  fresh  from 
conquering  and  full  of  energy  to  conquer,  looked  back  on  the  days 
of  Busaco  when  four  Napiers  were  in  the  field.  William  had  gone 
into  action  with  an  open  wound  got  at  the  Coa ;  George  N^ier 
was  shot  down  trying  to  break  the  head  of  a  French  column 
single-handed ;  Charles,  just  rejoined  after  his  captivity,  was  with 
the  Staff  under  a  heavy  fire ;  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Charles 
Napier,  his  cousin  ('  a  rough  black  diamond,  but  a  sure  hand  in 
war,'  wrote  William  Napier),  was  there  also  as  a  volunteer ;  these 
two  alone  remained  mounted.  '  At  least,'  others  said  to  Charles 
Napier,  '  cover  your  red  coat.'  '  No,'  he  replied,  *  this  ia  the 
uniform  of  my  regiment,  and  in  it  I  will  shew  or  fell  this  day.' 
Next  moment  he  was  struck  down  with  a  bullet  through  the  face, 
and  his  cousin  also  was  wounded.  Three,  that  is,  oat  of  four  were 
wounded  that  one  day.  A  cousin,  Tom  Napier,  was  hit  in  the 
battle  of  Orth^s ;  WilUam  and  George  several  times  each  in  the 
war.  Writing  to  his  wife  in  1813,  William  Napier  says  :  'I  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  hip'  (with  a  spent  ball),  'and  would  not 
return  myself  for  fear  of  alarming  you — I  must  not  tell  a  lie, 
however :  some  vanity  Ues  at  the  bottom.  We  Napiers  are  sup-  ' 
posed  to  be  always  wounded ;  now,  if  I  returned  myself  as  eudi,  I 
and  people  saw  me  walking  about,  they  would  say  we  were  a 
humbugging  set,  and  that  wouldn't  do.'  Looking  back  on  these  j 
days,  Charles  Napier  wrote :  '  We  were  then  young,  strong,  and  aa 
handy  men  as  any  in  the  army ;  we  have  had  fifteen  or  siztAen 
wounds  between  us ;  and  being  very  fond  of  each  other,  it  made  a 
talk  among  our  comrades.' 

The  echo  of  that  talk  still  whispers  about  the  name  of  Napier ; 
the  chivalric  record  stands  written  in  high-tempered  books ;  but 
with  the  long  years  memories  are  blurred  into  indistinctness, 
heroic  figures  take  a  misty  outUne,  and  any  attempt  to  check  the 
operation  of  forgetfulness  is  at  least,  I  hope,  a  pious  endeavour, 

Stopheh  Gwyhk. 
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OcB  educationists  are  becoming  alarmed.  They  tell  ue  that 
America,  with  its  commercial  rush  and  long-beadednees,  caiee 
more  for  this  England  of  ours  than  we  do  onrGelves — that 
America  is  learning  the  absolute  need  of  roosing  the  imagination 
to  a  love  of  &therland,  and  is  getting  the  children  in  her  schools 
to  signalise  by  their  holidays  the  history  and  tradition  which  may 
help  to  bind  the  country  into  one.  Our  English  educationists 
look  abroad ;  they  findGermany  fostering  by  song  and  commemora- 
tion festival  a  passion  for  the  home  country ;  they  go  to  P'rance, 
and  observe  how  since  the  last  war  the  best  of  the  thinkers, 
writers,  scientifio  men  and  mannfocturera  are  being  moved  to 
their  efforts  in  work  by  the  thought  that  their  country  requires 
this  of  them.  The  new  patriotic  spirit  in  France  has  not  only  enabled 
her  to  bear  her  sorrow,  but  is  regaining  for  her  her  old  place  among 
the  nations.  The  cry  of '  \a  Patrie '  is  superseding  the  cry  of '  La 
Gloire,'  One  of  the  results  of  this  movement  to  encourage  true 
love  of  fatherland  and  home  has  been  that  the  historic  monuments 
and  places  of  interest  in  the  country's  tradition  are  now  most 
carefolly  placed  under  national  protection  in  France.  The  idea 
of  a  Stonehenge  or  a  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  private  hands  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  in  Brittany.  But  in  Britain,  so  careless  are 
onr  authorities  of  our  great  possessions,  which  would  educate  and 
call  out  a  feeling  for  fatherland  uid  a  living  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  making  of  the  nation  that  there  has  not  been  bo  much 
as  a  survey  made  of  our  antiquarian  or  historic  monoments.  Onr 
Roman  wall  is  in  risk  of  being  destroyed  by  quarry  owners ;  the 
towers  on  onr  ancient  city  walls  are  sold  as  sites  for  enterprising 
shopmen ;  oar  prehistoric  hut-circles  on  Dartmoor  or  in  West- 
morland are  at  the  mercy  of  road  surveyors  seeking  material,  or 
&nners  who  want  herbage  for  their  cattle ;  and  onless  Eome 
amendment  and  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Protection  Act  be  soon  passed,  the  object  lessons  which 
might,  in  years  to  come,  have  made  men  feel  that  it  was  good  to 
have  been  English-bom  will  have  passed  away. 

Bat  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  in  our  midst.  Men  are 
b^:inaing  to  leom  something  of  that  wisdom,  bred  of  adversity, 
which  bos  supported  France  in  its  trouble  in  the  past  few  years— 
the  feeling  that  it  is  good  to  have  a  country  to  live  for  a^^^Uji;^ 
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as  a  fatherland  to  die  for.  There  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  land  people  who  are  not  only  antiqoaries,  but  who  are  real 
lovera  of  the  past  for  its  power  to  help  the  present — men  whc 
know  not  to  what  great  issue  the  trumpet  of  another  centory  znaj 
call  their  native  land — men  who  rightly  or  wrongly  believe  tliat 
when  the  call  comes  it  will  be  easier  to  fight  and  to  die  for,  as  it  is 
easier  to  work  and  live  for — 

>TbU  other  Eden,  demi-Paiadise, 

This  happy  band  of  men,  this  little  world, 

Thit  precioDB  alone  set  in  the  silf  ec  sea ' — 

if  only  we  have  been  trained  to  a  mindful  reverence  for  the  days  of 
old,  and  have  kept  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer  so  much  of  oar 
island's  fairness,  as  may  make  us  say  with  souls  no  longer  dead  but 
quick  and  alive,  '  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.' 

Each  year  our  children  leave  their  island  cradle  and  see  new  lands. 
The  people  who  would  preserve  unharmed  the  haunts  of  tradition, 
or  the  homes  of  beauty,  feel  for  these  brave  wanderers,  and  realise 
that  all  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  keep  the  glamour  of  old 
England  bright,  and  its  glow  within  their  hearts  iresh  and  warm. 

A  society,  entitled  '  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty,'  has  been  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  has  obtained  a  charter, 
and  has  npon  its  council  names  that  must  needs  commend  it  to 
the  attention  and  confidence  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  national 
societies  and  societies  with  kindred  aims  have  nominated  their 
representatives  to  serve  upon  the  council,  and  the  aniversities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  also  represented  upon  it.  The 
central  Idea  of  the  National  Trust  was  borrowed  from  America, 
and  the  debt  is  acknowledged  by  an  appointment  npon  the  Council 
of  Professor  Sargent  to  represent '  The  Trostees  of  Public  Preserva- 
tion in  Massachusetts,'  a  body  of  men  who  have  obtained  State  help 
to  do  the  very  same  kind  of  work  for  a  land  where  history  is  only 
now  being  bom,  which  the  National  Trust  seeka  to  do  for  a  country 
crammed  with  historic  tradition,  and  only  waiting  for  a  sense  of 
its  worth,  to  arise  from  the  dead  and  reaUse  its  great  inheritance. 

The  National  Trust  isuotasociety  ofdreamers.  Such  practical 
men  as  Sir  Robert  Hunter  the  chairman,  sach  helpers  on  the  exe- 
cutive as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R,A.,  Mr.  Herbert  Philips,  Mr.  Briscoe 
Eyre,  Miss  Octa^-ia  Hill,  Mr.  C.  F.  Maurice,  Mr.  Eutter  Fletcher, 
Miss  Harriet  Yorke,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  are  a  fair  guarantee  for  that.  ^  ;ooqIc 
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They  know  that  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection 
Act,  which  is  pnrel;  penniesiTe,  only  certain  prehistoric  monu- 
maitM  in  England  and  Scotland  can  be  Bcheduled — that,  in  short, 
u&r  as  the  main  balk  of  the  hiBtoric  monuments  and  mine  above 
poond  go,  the  Act  is  inoperative.  They  also  know  that  none  of  t  he 
ndetiesmoet  interested  in  the  preservation  of  these  monuments  has 
>  light  as  a  corporate  tx>dy  to  hold  land  or  honses  for  the  nation. 
They  feel,  too,  that  local  anthoritiee  with  the  best  intentions 
till  sometimes  mthlesaly  destroy  for  present  gain  what  fntora 
gnKiations  would  have  held  most  dear.  They  realise  that  these 
local  anthoritiee,  unless  very  wisely  guided,  are  at  other  times 
tempted,  in  zeal  for  so-called  improvements,  to  so  improve  the 
places  committed  to  their  care  as  to  do  irretrievable  damage  to 
the  charm  of  object  or  site  and  scene. 

They  are  porsoaded  that  as  holidays  and  facilities  of  locomotion 
iiicrease,  and  as  tourists  flock  to  the  sea  or  to  the  countryside 
owe  and  more  for  rest,  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  the 
beaotiee  of  Nature  will  increase  also ;  and  the  speculating  builder 
ud  the  great  hotel  company  promoters  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
lith,  seeing  that  the  landed  proprietors  are  now  finding  land  a 
po«  investment,  and  are  wilUng  to  part  with  it  at  a  price.  For 
tl«8e  reasons,  they  say,  '  let  us  exist  as  a  body  of  men  who  are 
Ixwuid  by  charter  to  have  and  to  hold  not  for  ourselves  only,  bat 
for  the  nation's  good,  in  statu  quo,  any  historic  monument,  any 
tuitorical  site  or  house,  any  piece  of  beautiful  scene,  any  wat^rfiill, 
Uy  glen,  any  headland,  any  river  or  lake  or  foreshore,  which  the 
gnerosity  of  private  individuals  shall  hand  to  our  keeping  for  a 
BUinial  possession  ;  or  which,  as  from  time  to  time  these  fall  into 
the  market,  may  by  contributions  of  friends  to  the  cause  be 
obtained,'  The  National  Trust  is  not  only  a  custodian  of  the 
interests  of  property  for  the  nation,  it  is  an  advisory  board  also ; 
the  amount  of  correspondence  which  already  it  baa  bad  to  under- 
take in  helping  to  form  public  opinion  as  to  the  preservation  of 
worthy  sites  and  scenes  is  very  lai^e.  Hardly  an  important  ruin 
is  threatened,  or  interesting  house  offered  for  sale,  or  a  piece  of 
Tandalism  in  our  island  is  snqiected,  but  news  comes  to  the  office, 
ud  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  Trust  is  sought. 

It  is  true  the  National  Trust  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
ptotsst  against  the  destruction  of  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  but  it  has 
been  able  to  join  in  soccesBfolly  opposing  the  demolition  of  the 
Trinity  Aliphooses ;  ^qd  is  4t  the  present  watching  carefully 
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anotheT  move  of  the  woald-be  deoiolishers  of  another  famoos  pea- 
sionerB'  home  in  London. 

The  National  Trust,  in  conjunctioa  with  the  Commons  Freseira- 
tioQ  Society,  has  also  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  clause  in  the  new 
'  Light  Railways  Bill,'  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  injury  and 
destruction  of  any  bmlding  or  other  object  of  historical  interest, 
or  the  injurious  effect  of  any  underUJdng  under  the  Act  upon 
natnial  scenery ;  and  has  appointed  a  committee  of  experts  to 
report  upon  the  laws  of  State  protection  of  historic  sites  and  scenes, 
in  existence  among  continental  nations,  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead 
to  improvement  and  expansion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  '  Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  Bill '  in  the  direction  he  himself  and  its 
promoters  desired. 

Already  the  Trust  is  the  owner  lor  the  nation  of  a  beautiful 
sea  cliff  above  the  town  of  Barmouth,  and  of  a  grand  Cornish  head- 
land, Barras  Point,  opposite  Tintagel  Castle.  Already  it  holds 
in  sacred  care  an  interesting  monument  upon  the  battlefield  of 
Newbory.  It  is  hard  at  work  now  in  raising  funds — 350^. — to 
complete  the  restoration,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner,  and  the  practical  eupei^ 
vision  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  unique  specimen  of  a  middle-four- 
teenth-century clergy  house  or  church  house  at  Alfriston  in  Sussex. 
Here,  again,  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  local  interests 
must  needs  be  supplemented  by  extra-local  help,  or  there  will 
perish  from  the  country  a  priceless  possession.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  handed  the  ruin  over  to  the  Trust,  but  the 
Trust  must  beg  for  the  funds  to  put  it  into  repair,  and  these  fimds 
come  in  very  slowly. 

Meanwhile  the  Trust,  feeling  that  it  will  not  only  exhaust  public 
patience  but  its  own  if  it  is  to  appeal  for  fiinds  for  every  olgect 
that  should  be  kept  in  honour  and  preserved  for  the  nation's 
thought  and  inspiration,  has  suggested  that  many  of  the  houses  of 
interest,  and  places  of  historic  site  and  scene  or  natural  beauty, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  investments  paying  a  sufficient  percentage- 
Many  a  man  who  wished  to  have  interest  for  his  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  nation,  might  be  tempted  to  say  to  the  Trust, 
'  If  you  like  to  effect  the  purchase  of  snch  and  such  an  interesting 
honseorbitofscenery  for  the  nation's  good,  and  will  pay  me  interest 
on  my  money  till  you  have  paid  me  off,  I  will  find  the  capital.' 

If  the  National  Trust  grows,  it  may  well  be  that  as  abroad  so 
here,  the  Parliament  which  now  grants  large  sums  annoally  for 
the  preservation  of  paintings  to  a  body  of  trosteee,  may  be  induced 
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to  gtant  a  sabeidj  to  this  Trust  which  seeks  to  preserve  natural 
pctnree  for  the  natioD — that  again,  as  it  grants  to  another  Trust 
money  to  be  expended  in  historic  treasures  in  a  central  musenm,  it 
may  grant  to  this  Trust  money  to  be  expended  in  preserving  in  their 
mm  localities  objects  of  interest  which  will  themselves  be  a  museum 
foil  of  historic  association.  Till  that  time  comes,  the  National 
TiOBt  most  depend  upon  private  help. 

Is  it  a  thing  unimaginable  that  men  who  wish  to  place  some 
iliding  monument  to  their  dead  friends  shall  one  day  saj — 
'Rather  than  be  content  with  some  dreary  monument  upon  a 
grave,  let  me  bequeath,  to  the  perpetoal  joy,  and  thought,  and 
health,  and  life  of  future  generations,  some  fair  scene  such  as  my 
friend  delighted  in,  some  ruin  which  he  loved  to  ramble  in,  the 
birthplace  or  the  home  of  one  of  the  thinkers  of  the  past  he  held 
in  honour.  It  is  now  in  the  market,  it  will  cost  a  few  hundred 
pmmds.  A  tower  on  the  city  wall,  for  he  was  strong  and  a  tower 
of  strength  in  his  day.  Some  British  camp  upon  the  open  fells, 
k«  he  cared  for  those  early  days  of  England's  making.  Some  breezy 
headland,  for  he  faced  all  Btorms  and  feared  no  tides.  Some  flashing 
water&ll,  for  his  life  was  full  of  music :  it  was  cut  short,  and  fell 
like  a  broken  purpose.  A  width  of  pur^^le  moorland,  for  his  views 
were  wide.  A  mountain  top,  for  his  vision  was  clear  and  fair.  An 
island  glen,  a  woodland,  for  he  loved  the  "quiet  woody  places  of  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth,"  his  soul  abode  with  gentle  solitude.' 
Is  it  a  thing  undreamable  of  that  in  this  coming  year  of  golden 
jal»lee  men  may  say  to  one  another,  '  Go  to,  let  ns  remember  the 
greatest  writers,  poets,  and  thinkers  of  the  Victorian  time ;  and  if 
it  be  possible  let  us  obtain  for  posterity  one  or  other  of  the  scenes 
noetassociated  with  their  life's  work  ;  and  let  the  National  Trust 
hold  it  as  a  memorial  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  long  reign '  ? 
But  whether  these  things  be  possible  or  no,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
in  active  working  order  a  little  piece  of  very  bumble  machinery 
for  the  welbre  of  future  time,  if  only  we  will  enrol  onrselyes  as 
members  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or 
Natnral  Beauty,  or  shortly  '  The  National  Trust.' 

It  is  not  smrely  expecting  too  much  that  when  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  National  Trust  shall  have  become  known,  many  will 
feel, '  Here  to  my  hand  is  a  society  doing  just  the  work  for  future 
Englaod  that  I  care  much  to  encourage,  and  I  will  to-day  pat 
myself  into  communication  with  the  Secretary  at  No.  1  Great 
CoQege  Street,  Westminster.'  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
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Have  you  ever  suffered  from  sn  attack  of  '  foreign  friendship '  ? 
Have  you  ever  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  or  in  ignorance  of  what 
would  happen  in  the  more  or  less  imminent  future,  exchanged 
cards  with  a  native  of  some  foreign  j>art  in  which  luck  or  fate  had 
found  you  ? 

Perhaps  you  have. 

Perhaps  months  or  even  years  afterwards  you  have  been 
pounced  upon  by  your  forgotten  Foreign  Friend,  and  have  had  to 
bear  the  yoke  manfully,  as  I  had  to  do.  If  so,  then  you  will 
mentally  shake  Lands  with  me  and  say,  '  Bravely  borne,  sir,'  or 
'  Bear  up,  man  ;  it  might  be  worse,' 

And  so  it  might.  My  visitation  from  abroad  might  have  come 
from  Asia  in  the  form  of  cholera,  instead  of  from  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  present  shape  of  Karl  Bronner. 

Karl  was  esteemed  a  great  man,  a  man  to  be  conciliated 
flattered,  listened  to,  and  provided  with  free  drinks  by  the 
humbler  folk  of  his  native  Unterberg,  in  the  Black  Forest  afore- 
said. 

And  Unterberg  was  by  those  same  simple  folk  held  to  be  an 
important  township,  and  one  to  be  considered  in  the  councils  o 
the  wide  world.  Surprise  and  regret  for  the  blindness  of  the 
Government  used  to  fill  their  breasts  when  some  drastic  reform 
pronounced  necessary  by  the  newspaper  of  the  place,  the  Unter- 
berge  Zeitung,  was  not  at  once  effected  by  those  in  authority. 

You  see,  Unterberg  had  not  long  been  united  with  the  more 
benighted  portion  of  the  world  by  the  little  single-track  railway ; 
and  of  its  good  people,  the  boldest  had  never  pushed  his  explora- 
tion further  than  the  junction  of  Oppenburg,  bo  that  if  they 
had  not  the  feeblest  notion  of  the  character  of  such  villages  as 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  they  cannot  be  much  blamed. 

Touring  Englishmen  and  stray  Americans  who  had  got  into 
the  wrong  train  and  been  forced  to  spend  a  night  there  considered 
Unterberg  a  mere  Black  Forest  village  and  Karl  a  mere  local  inn- 
keeper. But  they  did  not  deny  that  the  village  was  charmingly 
situated,  and  they  were  bound  to  admit  that  Karl  knew  alt  the 
best  points  of  view,  and  could  tie  a  trout-fly  with  any  one  in  the 
Fwest. 
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And  he  gave  as  eiceltent  vegetable  eoups,  fish,  catlets,  omelettes, 
and  other  Forest  fare,  cooked  and  served  irreproacliably  in  the 
Forest  atjle.  Every  one  was  well  pleased  with  the  catering  at  the 
'Adler,'  with  the  exception  of  Karl,  who  had  amhitionB,  as  the 
development  of  this  tale  will  show. 

He  would  say  to  me,  on  the  average  twice  a  day  : 
'  Ach  !  bat  I  have  here  the  greatest  hotel  in  all  Unterberg,  and 
I  dull  be  Bargomaster  certainly  when  Stanislaus  Bauer  shall  die, 
ud  he  is  already  very  old.  Yes,  he  is  old,  too  very  old,  and  does 
sot  that  for  Unterberg  which  should  he  done  by  the  Biu^omaster. 
I^ien  I  shall  be  Bn^omaster — and  Stanislaus  is  an  old  man  already, 
■gain — then  will  I  do  that  which  shall  make  your  English  come  to 
I'nterbei^  and  stop  in  our  hotels — in  my  hotel  above  all.  Ach  1 
yes,  for  the  English  are  very  rich.  Eveiy  one  knows  that  the 
English  are  so  rich ;  and  they  will  spend  much  money  with  us,  and 
Te  shall  become  rich  aUo — myself  the  richest  because  I  shall  be 
Bargomaster,  and  my  hotel  is  the  greatest.' 

He  always  insisted  upon  speaking  English,  so  that  he  might 
practise  the  languf^  in  readiness  for  the  day  when  England 
thonld  rise  to  a  man  and  descend  upon  Unterberg  to  the  protit  of 
its  mha>ntant«. 

And  he  spoke  the  tongue  well,  too,  and  loved  to  quote  from 
the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  whether  the  quotation  were  ct 
fTvpot  or  not.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  became  a  little  confused 
ovCT  the  word  '  wives,'  and  would  speak  of  the  '  Merry  Women  of 
WindBM- ' ;  but  he  meant  well,  which  was  the  main  thing. 

For  three  days  I  walked  and  fished  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
then  went  on  elsewhere.  But  please  note  here  that  I  duly  paid 
By  TtchnuJtg,  and  was  therefore  under  no  obligation  to  Karl.  In 
new  of  what  followed  it  is  well  to  understand  this. 


The  nsoal  frost«  and  lains  of  the  EngUsh  summer  had  twice 
given  the  iarmers  reasonable  excuse  for  gmmbling,  and  I  bad  long 
ago  forgotten  Karl,  save  as  an  occasional  reminiscence  when  aoy- 
Uiiug  recalled  the  Black  Forest  and  Unterberg  to  my  mind.  But 
Karl  had  not  forgotten  me,  nor  had  he  lost  the  visitors'  book 
in  which  I  had  foolishly  entered  my  name  and  address.  And 
mddenly  he  reminded  me  of  his  existence,  and  of  '  the  deep 
friendship  and  respect  which  he  held  for  me  since  two  years.' 

The  reminder  came  in  the  guise  of  a  letter,  bearing  the 
Ibmborg  postmarit.   '  Hamburg  ? '  I  mnsed,  turning  the  envelope 
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about.  '  Hamburg  ?  What  does  any  one  in  Hamburg  want  with 
me  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  one  of  those  wretched  lottery  proepectusee. 
Well,  I'm  not  such  an  ass  as  to  take  tickets  in  one  of  those 
things.  ...  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  see  how  much  the  tickets 
are.  They're  probably  swindles ;  but  still,  ...  if  the  tickets  are 
only  a  few  shillingM,'  &c.,  &c. 

No  doubt  you  know  how  my  thoughts  ran.  Many  of  you, 
probably,  have  gone  through  it  yourselves.  You  begin  by  saying 
you  will  none  of  it ;  the  announcement  of  a  prize  of  10,0002. 
catches  your  eye;  you  say,  '  Ah,  well,  it's  only  a  few  shiUingB, 
anyway,  and  if  it  ie  genuine,  I  may  win,'  &e.,  &c.  You  take 
tickets — and  yon  draw  blanks  !  Then  you  have  lost  your  money ; 
but  you  have  the  ineffable  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  '  I  told 
you  so.' 

Lottery  ?  I  wish  it  had  been  a  lottery.  Then  I  should  only 
have  lost  a  few  shillings  at  the  worst. 

The  letter  ran ; — 

'  Dear  Sir.  , — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  tliat  I 

come  from  my  town  of  Unferberg  (Schwarzwald)  to  London  to 
learn  correctly  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  English  i>eople8,  I 
will  that  I  know  what  shall  be  the  food  they  will  prefer  and  the 
manner  of  its  cooking  and  service,  also  in  which  fashion  the 
waiters  should  be  dressed.  It  is  in  my  intention  to  make  all 
things  at  my  'Hotel  Adler'  (which  is  the  best  inUnterberg — I  send 
in  this  some  cards  of  it  which  you  will  please  give  your  friends) 
as  the  English  will  like,  by  which  doing  I  have  the  expectation 
to  be  visited  of  many  Englishmen.     Will  you,  therefore,  good 

Mr. ,  have  the  courtesy  to  help  me  in  entering  a  good  hotel 

in  London  to  learn  what  I  would  desire.  I  will  expect  to  come  at 
London  the  14  October. 

I  lochacht  un  gs  voll, 

Kakl  BbOknek. 

Why  did  I  read  that  letter  ? 

Why  did  I  not  mark  it '  Gone  away — no  address,'  and  give  it 
back  to  the  postman  with  a  wink — and  half-a-crown  ? 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  compel  every  one  to  put 
his  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  his  letters.  Then  I 
should  have  known,  or  guessed  pretty  nearly,  ^at  was  inside  that 
Hamburg-posted  envelope. 

Experience  teaches  that  every  foreigner  who  passes  the  tiuie 
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of  daj  with  yon,  or  gives  you  a  light  for  your  cigar,  in  hie  own 
coontry,  considers  that  if  ever  he  finds  binuielf  in  Eogland,  he  is 
entitlnl  to  monopoUse  your  whole  time  daring  hie  stay,  Ue 
isTites  himself  to  dinner  with  yon,  stays  the  night,  volonteers  to 
Ining  his  bag  and  stop  a  month,  and  is  bo  pdite  and  suavely 
impervious  to  hints  that  you  can  never  get  rid  of  him.  Even  if 
yon  invent  some  &ble  about  being  called  out  of  town  for  a  month, 
be  will  insist  on  staying  to  mind  your  rooms  while  you  are  absent, 
utd  will  probably  tell  you  that  he  will  not  be  lonely,  as  he  has  a 
compatriot  in  Islington  who,  he  is  sure,  will  come  and  keep  him 
cmnpany. 

And  when  be  goes  home  again  at  last,  he  will  tell  his  friends 
how  kind  yon  were  to  him,  and  will  give  them  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  yon,  and  send  them  to  you  with  the  full  conviction  that 
they  will  be  similarly  accommodated. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  so.  Perhaps  I  speak  slanderously — 
bnt  hear  my  tale  out ;  then  judge. 

As  Karl's  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  the  thirteenth — I  know 
now  that  my  old  nurse  was  right  when  she  said  thirteen  was  a 
fatal  number — I  could  not  reply  to  put  him  off,  for  he  must  be 
already  under  way. 

He  arrived. 

They  always  do. 

They  never  get  in  the  wrong  train  and  wander  off  accidentally 
to  Scotland  or  the  North  Pole. 

His  cab  drew  up  at  my  door.  The  iare  was  three-and-aixpence, 
and  he  had  no  English  money. 

They  never  have ! 

I  paid. 

Ue  greeted  me  with  effusion,  and  wanted  to  kiss  me  on  both 
cheeks.     Then  be  asked  which  was  kia  room  !    What  could  I  say  ? 

I  gave  him  my  room,  imd  slept  on  the  sofa  in  my  study. 

My  landlady  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  burnt  seven  holes 
in  the  sheets  throngh  smoking  in  bed,  and  I  found  that  he  used 
to  etaike  his  matches  on  the  new  vrall-paper,  and  throw  them,  with 
his  dgar-ashes,  on  the  carpet. 

Bat  he  was  so  gratefdl  and  afifoble  with  it  all  that  I  conid  not 
get  angry  enough  to  raise  any  great  objection.  I  said  '  Kismet ! ' 
and  sabmitted. 

Then  b^;aii  the  search  for  the  appointment  in  '  some  good 
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hotel  in  London,'  by  meaiiB  of  which  he  proposed  to  aoqaire  that 
knowledge  of  Engliab  hotel-keeping  that  he  desired. 

He  was  a  wondnrfdl  man ! 

He  coold  make  me  pay  cab-foree,  and  yet  leave  me  to  feel  that 
he  was  doing  me  a  fitvour  by  allowjiig  Bach  a  thing. 

He  could  drag  me  from  hotel  to  hotel  in  that  weary  qaest  till 
I  wished  I  coold  foil  ill  and  be  confined  to  my  bed ;  and  when  each 
day  ended  in  &ilure  it  was  iny  &ult  that  it  was  so. 

He  wore  my  ties  and  linen,  smoked  my  cigars,  lived  at  my 
expense,  and  nearly  killed  me  with  the  worry  of  it  all ;  Ysfit  thanked 
me  every  evening  with  sach  dehcat«  tact  that  at  the  time  I  almost 
reproached  myself  with  not  having  done  enough  for  him. 

He  began  ambitiously.  I  knew  nothing  of  hotel-keeping — how 
shonld  I  ? — and  had  no  idea  as  to  the  best  way  to  go  to  work,  so 
we  simply  decided  to  go  from  hotel  to  hotel  and  see  what  we 
could  do. 

He  took  me  first  to  the  (you  will  understand  why  I 

mention  no  names),  and  demanded  to  see  the  proprietor. 

The  hall  porter  smiled. 

'  Proprietor  ? '  he  said.     '  This  hotel  is  owned  by  a  company.' 

'  Then  I  will  see  the  company.' 

'  Oh,  will  yon  ?  Then  youll  have  to  go  to  a  good  many 
different  towns  to  see  them  all.' 

I  meekly  suggested  that  we  might  see  the  manager. 

Alter  some  telephoning,  crosB-questioning,  and  much  voluble 
reiteration  by  Karl,  we  were  ushered  along  passages,  np  stairs,  and 
finally  into  a  stately  office,  where  sat  a  man  of  awe-inspiring 
dignity.    He  looked  sternly  at  us,  and  said  tersely : 

'  Well,  what  is  your  business  ?' 

'  If  you  please,  sir,'  said  Karl.  '  I  will  be  manager  here  to 
learn ' 

*  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  P    /  am  manager  here. 

'  Then  I  will  be  your  assistant.  I  am  Karl  Bronner,  and  I  am 
the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Adler,  which  is  the  greatest  hotel  in 
Unterberg.  I  shall  be  Burgomaster  of  Unterberg  when  Stanislaus 
Bauer  dies,  and  he  is  already  very  old  and ' 

'  Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  all  this  pack  of  nonsense  ? ' 
asked  the  manager,  turning  sharply  to  me. 

I  explained  Karl's  wishes.  For  answer  the  manager  pressed  a 
button  on  his  desk ;  a  page  appeured,  and  was  told  to  '  Show  these 
gentl«nen  the  way  out  I  And  don't  Ining  any  one  else  to  ns 
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mttil  joQ  have  foond  ont  exactly  what  they  want;  nndevBtand 
that!' 

And  that  wretched  little  jack-eprat  of  a  page  griiined  and 
raiggered  all  the  way  to  the  door,  and  winked  expresflively  at 
every  waiter  and  porter  we  passed.  I  wanted  to  go  home  as  soon 
og  we  got  ont«ide,  hnt  Karl  was  onabashed.  He  wanted  to  know 
vfay  I  did  not  punch  '  that  man's '  head  for  his  insolence,  and 
wemed  to  have  a  poor  idea  of  my  plack.  He  said  he  wonld  go 
back  and  challenge  the  manager  to  a  duel,  and  wonld  hardly  believe 
that  that  form  of  recreation  was  not  popular  in  England.  How- 
ever, at  last  I  drafted  him  away  from  the  kerb  in  front  of  the 
great  portico,  where  he  was  standing  and  shaking  his  fist  compre- 
hensively at  the  whole  bniJding. 

At  the  neit  attempt  I  thought  it.  better  to  oiwn  the  subject 
myself,  in  a  less  point-blank  manner  than  Karl  had  done.  I  said 
to  the  man&ger : 

'This  geutleman — (indicating  Karl) — is  the  proprietor  of  an 
hotel  in  the  Black  Forest ' 

'  At  Unterberg,'  inteijected  Karl. 

'  And  he  is  over  here  with  the  idea  of  taking  some  poet  in  an 
English  hotel,  so  that  when  he  returns  to  Unterberg ' 

'  Where  I  shall  be  Bui^omaster  when  Stanislaus  Bauer  dies, 
and  he  is  already  very  old,'  Karl  added. 

'  So  that  he  can  model  his  hotel  on  English  lines,  and  secure 
the  patronage  of  British  tourists.' 

'  Because  yea,  the  English  are  very  rich,  and  I  will  that  they 
COTne  to  my  hotel.' 

'  So  he  has  called  to  see  whether  you  have  any  poet  that  he 
could  take  for  a  time.' 

'  What  premium  will  he  pay  ? ' 

'Premium?'  said  Karl.     'What  is  "  premium"?' 

I  eiplained. 

'  Oh,  well,'  he  replied,  '  if  I  must  pay  a  premium  I  will 
do  so.' 

'  That's  right.     The  manager  asks  how  much  will  you  pay.' 

'  Oh,  four  pounds,  five  pounds — what  is  necessary.' 

The  manner  exploded  with  laughter. 

'  What  ? '  he  almost  screamed,  '  Five  pounds  f  Keep  you  for 
months,  teach  you  the  business,  and  then,  just  as  you  know  enough 
to  be  a  little  use,  off  you  go  ?    Oh-ho-ho-ho ! ' 

'  Well,  if  that  is  not  enough,  say  seven  pounds,'  said  Karl, 
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'  Seven } '  Another  terrific  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  the 
manager  groaned. 

'  Oh,  I  say ;  take  this  humourist  away  before  I  get  apoplexy. 

Sev '    and    mirth    overjwwered    him   again.     He   wa*    still 

chuckling  convulsively  as  we  were  conducted  to  the  outer  world 
once  more. 

That  was  enough  for  me  for  one  day.  I  went  back  home  witli 
Karl,  and  before  retiring  to  my  virtuous  bo&  at  uight  I  offered  up 
a  petition  that  he  might  speedily  get  his  appointment. 

Next  morning  Karl  lit  one  of  my  best  cigars,  put  a  few  Id  bis 
jracket,  and  said : 

'Now,  my  friend,  we  will  go  out  again,  and  to-day  we  shall 
have  good  luck.' 

With  the  same  kismet  feeling  upon  me  I  accepted  the  in- 
evitable, and  we  went  out  to  try  again. 

We  went  first  to  an  hotel  less  pretentious  than  iliose  of  the 
yesterday,  and  which  was  owned  by  one  man. 

'  I  will  see  the  proprietor,'  Karl  informed  the  clerk. 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  that  you  will,' snapped  the  clerk.     '  He's  out.' 

'  Then  I  wait  for  him.' 

'  Indeed.  Then  you'd  better  take  a  room  here,  as  he  may  not 
come  back  to-day.' 

At  that  moment  the  i)roprietor  entered  the  office.  Without  a 
blush  the  clerk  said : 

'  These  gentlemen  say  they  want  to  see  you,  sir,' 

'  Yes,  here  is  my  card,'  interrupted  my  friend ;  '  I  am  the 
proprietor  of  the  greatest  hotel  in  Unterberg — here  is  a  card  of  it 
— and  I  shall  be  Burgomaster  of  Unterberg  when  Stanislaus  Bauer 
dies,  and  he  is  already  very  old.' 

I  stopped  his  flow  of  eloquence  at  this  point  by  taking  up  the 
subject  of  our  call  and  explaining  what  we  wanted.  I  may 
mention  here  that  Karl  could  never  understand  why  the  announce- 
ment of  his  future  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Burgomaster  did  not 
profoundly  impress  the  hotel  proprietors  and  managers  to  whom 
he  invariably  made  it.  He  would  say  '  I  shall  be  Burgomaster,' 
&c.,  with  an  air  of  lordly  condescension,  and  evidently  with  a 
profound  belief  that  a  man  with  such  an  exalted  position  before 
him  had  only  to  express  a  wish  and  it  was  to  be  gratified. 

I  explained  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  could  the  nature  of  our 
mission.  I  said  that  Karl  would  accept  any  post  where  he  could 
leant  what  he  wanted  to. 
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'Ves,'  he  added,  'I  will  come  here  as  manager.' 

'Bat  I  have  a  manager  already,'  expostulated  the  proprietor. 

'Ach,  that  is  nothing  !  You  pay  him  much  money  for  cer- 
tsinly,  and  I  will  come  for  very  little.  I  will  come  for  nothing, 
fir.  Yes,  I  will  come  for  nothing.  That  is  arranged.  I  come 
((HnoiTOw  and  I  stay  with  you  two,  three  months.  That  is  alright. 
Yoa  muet  tell  your  manager  that  he  does  not  come  after  to-day. 
I  come  in  his  place.' 

It  was  no  good  trying  to  cheek  him.  He  waved  me  aside 
»iiily  when  I  attempted  to  interfere,  and  was  plainly  so  satisfied 
^ith  himself  and  the  way  he  had  arranged  things  that  he  did  not 
WMider  my  interference  at  all  necessary.  But  the  proprietor  was 
not  overcome  with  the  generosity  of  the  offer,  and  his  answer,  if 
not  exactly  polite,  was  at  any  rate  unmistakahle.  At  the  next 
ooW  we  were  taken  for  lunatics,  and  the  proprietor  executed  a 
ftategic  movement  which  placed  him  in  a  fortified  position  behind 
a  Dig  desk,  and  armed  himself  with  a  heavy  ruler,  prepared  to  sell 
his  Ufe  dearly. 

Another  landlord — a  big,  red-feced,  passionate  man,  prone  to 
pvewayto  reprehensible  violence,  and  wearing  very  thick  boots — 
Hcked  ns  severally  and  individually  down  his  front  steps. 

After  that  I  went  out  on  strike.  In  despair  I  introduced  Karl 
to  a  man  I  knew  who  kept  a  City  restaurant.  He  was  a  nice  man, 
^  I  valued  his  friendship ;  and  I  feel  that  I  did  a  foolish  thing 
"ten  I  alienated  his  esteem  by  thus  weakly  introducing  Karl  to 
^-  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  I  merely  thought  that  perhaps 
he  could  give  Karl  some  information  and  advice  that  would  assist 
•'i"''  I  never  dreamt  that  Karl  would  go  to  my  friend's  restaurant, 
button-hole  h'm  for  hours  when  he  was  especially  busy,  and  drink 
^  smoke  at  my  friend's  expense.  If  there  was  ope  man  in 
"Midon  as  anxious  as  I  t^  see  Karl  comfortably  settled,  it  was 
iy  friend.  His  customers  were  making  complaints,  I  believe,  of 
Want  of  attention,  owing  to  Karl's  tact  and  generalship  in 
"wnc^lising  the  poor  man's  time.  At  last  my  restaurant  friend 
invented  a  quarrel  with  Karl,  ordered  him  fiijm  his  premises,  and 
refiised  to  accept  any  apology.  It  was  the  only  way  he  could  get 
rtd  of  liira.  Then  Karl  began  to  get  discoursed.  He  became 
more  despondent  every  day,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  held  me  responsible  for  all  his  tribulations.  DaUyhewent  out 
in  search  of  a  master,  and  nightly  he  came  back  more  sad,  more 
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reproachful.     In  time  be  began  to  drop  hints  about  being  in  want 
of  money. 

'  Why  don't  you  go  home  ^ain?'  I  aeked  him  one  day. 
'  Ach,  no !    I  will  kill  myself  first !     I  have  told  everybcxly  in 
Unterberg  that  I  come  to  Jjondon  to  be  in  an  hotel,  and  if  I  go 
not  in  an  hotel  everybody  will  find  me  so  ridicule.    I  cannot  ever 
appear  more  in  Unterbei^  without  I  have  first  been  in  an  hotel.* 

He  ceased  to  be  particular  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  berth 
he  wonld  take.  He  went  to  hotels  and  offered  to  cook,  carve, 
sweep,  run  errands,  or  clean  boots  and  knives. 

He  would  tell  the  managers  that  his  firiend,  Mr. (yours 

truly),  would  pay  a  premium  for  bim  if  t^ey  would  take  him  in. 
He  made  this  statement  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  my 
authority,  so  that  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  kStdier  agreeing  to  accept  Mr.  Karl  Bronno'  as  a 
sort  of  pupil  on  payment  by  me  of  a  premium  of  50^.,  and  encloung 
a  form  of  contract  for  me  to  sign.  And,  truly,  I  was  near  to 
signing  both  the  agreement  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount  named, 
ftn- 1  Mt  that  it  would  almost  be  worth  the  money  to  be  beed  from 
my  '  old  man  of  the  sea.' 
But  at  last  relief  came. 

Karl  burst  into  my  room,  danoed  madly  round  and  round, 
waved  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  shrieked  triumphantly : 
'  I  have  done  it,  I  have  done  it.' 
And  he  fell  upon  my  neck  and  wept  for  joy. 
'  What  have  you  done  ? '  I  asked,  full  of  a  new  hope  that  wag 
too  sweet  to  nourish,  for  fear  of  the  diBappointment  that  might 
follow. 

'A  situation!'  he  cried.  'Yes,  a  fine  situation.'  And  be 
seized  me  by  both  hands  and  shook  them  heartily. 

*  All  by  myself  I  did  it ;  all  by  myself.  I  went  into  an  hotel 
near  Charing  Cross  and  I  said, ' '  Will  you  have  me  here  as  waiter  ?  " 
and  the  manager  he  eay,  "  Can  you  wait  at  table  ?"  and  I  say 
"  Yes ; "  and  he  say,  "  I  have  sent  two  waiters  away  to-day,  I  will 
take  you  if  you  give  me  a  good  reference,"  and  it  is  done.  Oh,  I 
am  BO  happy.  I  go  to-morrow  to  the  tailor  who  shall  cut  away 
the  sides  of  my  fixwk  coat  so  that  it  is  like  a  waiter's  coat,  Ach, 
himmel !  and  I  have  my  photograph  taken  with  a  serviette  on  my 
arm,  and  I  send  it  to  the  good  people  at  Unterberg  that  they  may 
see  I  am  in  an  hotel.  Oh,  how  I  am  proud.  My  fn^id,  we  will 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine — the  best  champagne,  yea,  for  this  happy 
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day.  You  can  seBd  out  for  one  now.  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  the 
servant.' 

The  next  Monday  he  went  to  ingtal  himself  at  his  hotel.  The 
meie  fact  that,  instead  of  comfortahly  walking  into  the  poet  of 
■nanager  to  the  M^tropole,  he  had  dropped  into  the  position  of 
niter  at  a  tbiid-rate  French  hotel,  waH  no  drawback  to  his 
DLlxnmded  satie&ction  in  himself.  He  went  oS  jauntily  and 
ladiant,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  two  months. 

Then  he  appeared  one  morning  in  a  light  check  suit  and  brown 
boots. 

'  I  am  going  home  to-day,'  he  explained.  '  I  have  been  two 
months  in  an  hotel,  uid  now  I  go  back.  Ach !  but  there  will  be 
B  great  fite  in  Unterbei^  when  I  arrive.  Yes,  and  the  English 
«ill  come  to  my  hotel  because  I  speak  their  language ;  and  also 
will  come  the  people  of  Unterberg  to  drink  their  beer,  becaose  I 
bave  been  in  London  and  I  can  tell  them  all  things  about  London 
ud  the  Enghsb  people.  Certainly  I  shall  sell  more  beer  than  all 
the  other  Wirthachaften  in  Unterberg  together.  And  perhaps 
Stanislans  Bauer  will  die  soon.  He  is  already  very  old.  Oh  yes, 
1  am  very  content.     Good-bye !     Good-bye ! ' 

I  think  he  might  have  thanked  me,  if  only  out  of  politeness, 
A.  M.  Fdbseb. 
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December  let. — '  Panch '  has  etnick  a  new  vein  this  week  in 
a  comic  Armourj.  Some  of  the  charges  are  witty  enough,  bat 
it  is  a  pity  not  to  make  the  thing  a  litUe  more  heraldically 
correct  by  mentioning  in  every  case  the  tincture  of  the  field,  &c. 
Those  pereonB  who  play  pencil  and  paper  games  after  dinner  vill 
find  it  an  amusing  pastime  to  concoct  achievements  of  the  sort. 
Having  a  &mily  party  last  night  we  made  an  e^ieriment  at  such 
a  game,  and  led  off  with  the  Saltan  of  Turkey.  Almost  every- 
body gave  him  for  crest  '  a  Saracen's  head  coaped  at  the  neck 
proper,'  which  showed  good  feeling.  An  alternative  was  '  a  savage 
from  the  middle  gules  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a  scim^ar 
gutt^  de  sang,  in  the  sinister  a  paper  of  reforms  reversed.*  For 
Supporters,  dexter:  a  bear  sejant  afirontee,  imperially  ciowaed 
ot,  holding  in  its  paws  a  bezant ;  sinister :  a  bull  counter  rampant 
regardant,  got^ed  or.  One  t^  the  soggested^shields  was :  Purpure, 
a  cross  im-potent  ermine,  surmounted  by  a  decrescent  sable. 
In  explanation  of  this  it  should  be  noted  that  Du  Gange  derives 
'  ermine '  &om  '  Armenian.'  I  may  add  that  I  was  given  for  my 
own  crest  by  a  long-suffering  iamily  '  a  King  Charles'  head 
wreathed  about  the  temples  ermine.' 

At  the  curiosity  shop  in yesterday,  among  the  highly 

priced  rubbishy  books  I  came  apon  the  autobiography  of  a  last- 
century  bookseller,  and  in  turning  the  leav^  found  the  following 
sentence  on  small  causes  leading  to  great  results,  which  no  one 
but  a  bookseller  could  have  penned : 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  probably  never  have  studied  the 
system  of  gravitation  had  he  not  been  under  an  apple-tree  when 
some  of  the  fruit  loosened  from  the  branches  and  fell  to  the 
earth ;  it  was  the  question  of  a  simple  gardener  concerning  a 
pomp  that  led  Galileo  to  study  and  discover  the  weight  of  tbe 
air ;  to  the  tones  of  a  Welch  harp  are  we  indebted  for  tbe  bard 
of  Gray ;  and  Gibbon  formed  the  design  of  that  truly  great  vfork, 
his  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em,pire,  while  viemrtg 
the  ruirta  of  ike  Capitol.' 

An  apple,  a  pump,  a  Welsh  harp,  and — Rome ! 
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2nd.— 'A  Devonshire  district  conncil  has  been  mending  its 
toads  with  Dmidical  remains,  thereby  proving  itself  as  Christian 
and  iconoclastic  as  any  cathedral  chapter.  Still  more  &r-reaching 
changes  have  been  made  at  headquarters  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pm,  and  have  excited  no  protest.  In  future  no  trees  are  to  be 
planted  in  England  by  the  roadsides,  and  no  cottf^es  are  to  be 
raided  with  thatch.  The  bicyclist  will  rejoice  at  the  first  of  these 
Diders,  becaose  undoubtedly  the  dripping  from  trees  makes  mire ; 
but  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may  well  wring  his  hands.  The 
Kcond  order  seems  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  infernal 
tnachines  that  snort  down  the  roads  scattering  sparks  and 
frightening  your  horses.  But  why  should  not  motor-engines  of 
the  new  type  replace  them  ?  Berkshire  (headed  hj  Thatcham) 
shonld  get  up  a  monster  petition  against  this  piece  of  folly. 

I  came  the  other  day  upon  a  few  lines  in  Sophocles  which  put 
the  case  against  the  Raid  very  well  from  the  Kmger  point  of 
tow: 

iiiff  Siy  niifivKat  aurir  oCrt  cr^t  x^™fi 
S<mt  SUai'  diTXOVO-aji  iliriXdiiv  noXiv 
kSmv  vdfunj  tpaivovffav  ovSiv,  tir'  difnit 
ri  T^irSt  T^«  y^i  nupi'  £S'  itriurwtiruv 

J'Sofne  (7^111,  ic([/i'  Irrov  rip  fiijSfw'' 
KOiroi  crt  O^ffai  y'  ovk  iwaltfvirap  kiaoi'' 
ol  yip  ^iXodnv  Sfipat  tKiutovt  rpiipm', 
068'  Sv  (T*  inaiviatua't  (I  TrvSoiaro. 

(.am.  ft!.  011-21.)' 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  now  on  his  way  home,  and  then  perhaps 
*e  dhall  hear  the  '  true  inwardness '  of  the  whole  affair.  He  is 
T^oniing  slowly  in  a  triumphal  progress,  and  his  supporters  in 
the  press  call  upon  us  to  applaud  his  magnanimity  in  coming 
**ok  at  all  to  an  imgrateful  country.  So  be  it.  But  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  Capt.  S.  once  told  me  of  a  certain  eagle  that 
^e  saw  in  South  Africa  perched  on  a  bullock-waggon.     He  very 

'  '  For  thy  deed  Is  a  dlagrnce  to  me,  and  to  thine  own  race,  a&d  to  thy  country. 
"toti  hut  come  onto  a  city  thai  obserres  ]  ustice,  and  sanctions  nothing  witboat 
'**!— yetthoabutpather  lawful  powers  Baide,—thoa  hast  made  this  rndeinrottd, 
~^W  tiA  taking  captives  at  thy  pleaaare,  and  snatobing  prixes  by  violence,  aa  in  th« 
^^"bI  that  my  city  was  void  ol  men,  or  mamted  by  slaves,  aod  I— « thing  o(  nongfat. 
i*t  ^lI  not  by  Tbeban  tndnlng  that  thoa  art  base ;  Ihebea  la  not  wont  to  reac 
^'''^teou  sons;  nor  would  she  praise  tbee  it  sb«  learned,' — Jebb'a  translation. 
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much  wondered  at  the  bird's  magnaoimity  in  staying  th«re, 
and  i^pealed  to  the  driver.  '  Ob,  he  libes  it,'  said  the  drirer ; 
'  be  wouldn't  bndge  if  yon  paid  bim  ever  bo  ;  besidea,  he'd 
tied.' 

9tk. — Village  concerts  have  taken  a  new  development  here- 
abonts.  The  old-fiashioned  penny-reading,  where  the  choir  tenor 
oaed  to  warble  *Tbe  Laes  of  Richmond  'lU,'  and  the  vicai's  son 
Inreak  down  in  '  The  Night  before  Waterloo,'  has  gtme  '  where 
Orpbeos  and  where  Homer  are,'  and  we  have  instead  Christy 
Minstrels,  with  Bones,  Sambo,  and  Mr.  Johnson  all  complete, 
and  all  as  black  as  your  hat.  Bones  is  Tom's  groom,  and  no 
doabt  the  blacking  helps  to  give  him  confidence.  I  believe  he 
submits  the  joke-list  beforehand,  so  that  there  may  be  no  offence 
in  it.  The  jokes,  indeed,  are  quite  inoffensive,  very  childlike 
and  bland,  and  not  a  little  vagne ;  they  would  have  delighted  the 
soul  of  Hadrian,  from  whose  time  some  of  them  perhaps  date. 
I  hdieve  they  derive  immediately  from  those  comic  papers  that 
one  sees  people  _huy  at  railway-stations  and  read  in  the  train 
witbont  a  smile.  Bnt  a  few  are  home-made  and  topicaL  The 
vicar  came  in  for  a  rap  last  evening  for  not  lighting  the  church- 
yard lamp  on  week  nights ;  and  the  pari^  cotmcil  is  a  standing 
dish.  A  village  Pasquin  might  find  it  wtn-th  while  to  get  hold  of 
some  lees  dependent  Bones,  and  write  the  jokes. 

12^. — ^Winter  seems  to  have  oome  at  last — not '  the  weeping 
winter  all  whose  flowers  are  tears,'  which  has  been  here  too  long 
already,  but  the  winter 

When  bi^cles  hang  by  the  wall, 
A,Dd  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  hia  nail 

instead  of  his  tyre.  I  made  a  short  experiment  this  momiDg, 
but  the  mta  were  frozen  hard,  and  the  snow  hid  the  flints,  so  that 
it  was  a  rough  joomey,  and  once  or  twice  I  was  near  Mling.  Bat 
anything  is  better  than  slush  and  south  wind.  A  Berkshire  poet 
(for  we  still  have  poets)  has  lately  published  an  ode  to  this  wind 
— perhaps  really  liking  it,  perhaps  as  a  peace  offering,  jost  as 
Kingsley  tried  to  conciliate  the  north-easter,  which,  nevertheless, 
proved  implacable  and  killed  him.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
X  am  content  to  be  on  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  who  never  allndes 
to  the  south  wind  but  in  disparaging  terms.  His  characters 
curse  by  it.  '  All  the  contagion  of  the  South  light  on  you,'  says 
Coriolanns ;  '  a  south-west  blow  on  ye,'  says  Caliban,  *  and  blister 
yon  all  o'er';  and  Thersites,  who  is  less  of  a  gentleman  than 
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thew,  snd  has  less  reticence,  expands  the  curse  into  a  dozen  lines 
of  diseases.  The  '  sweet  south '  that  many  editors  read  in  the 
bmoas  opening  lines  of  'Twelfth  Night'  is  a  quite  impossible 
conjectnre  of  Pope's  for  '  the  sweet  sound.'  It  was  the  sweet 
sooth  that  gave  me  a  few  days  ago  my  first  severe  tumble.  I  had 
Mended  to  see  a  comedy  played  by  some  amateur  actors,  and 
vfaen  I  reached  my  destination  it  began  '  pnffing  with  wind  and 
nin.'  In  three  hom:^'  time  the  roods  were  a  Slongh  of  Despond, 
nd  88  I  made  my  way  home,  breasting  the  waves  of  mad,  my 
ramedy  was  like  to  have  ended  in  tr^edy.  For  there  were  un- 
nustakably  present  certain  dements  which  the  reader  of  Aristotle 
viU  recf^^ise  as  belonging  to  all  true  tragedy :  there  was  a 
peripeteia,  <»-  *  rerolation,'  in  which  I  came  to  the  gronnd ;  an 
anagnori&ia,  or  '  recognition,'  somewhat  belated,  of  the  impedi- 
ment that  threw  me ;  and  not  a  little  dianoia,  or  '  sentiment,' 
on  my  part  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Happily  I  was  spared 
the  tragic  catastrophe  by  the  Deua  ex  machina. 

X^th. — I  read  after  dinner  Dr.  Bukbeck  Hill's  *  Talks  about 
AntographB,'  which  tiie  pnbhsher  pro  evngulari  sua  humwnitate 
hu  lent  me.  Dr.  Hill  I  knew  for  a  vivacious  talker  when  he 
Hved  at  Bm^hfield,  and  I  love  an  autogiaph  but  even  too  well,  so 
that  I  turned  the  pages  with  lively  expectation.  The  autograph 
letters  here  presented  are  naturally  of  very  various  degrees  of 
interest,  and  collectors  will  contrast  them,  now  with  a  smile,  now 
nthadgh,  with  their  own  specimens.  For  example,  I  prefer  my 
own  letter  from  Miss  Martinean,  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
pn^^  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  the  one  here  given  about  the  slave 
tnde ;  my  Newman,  too,  is  more  characteristic'  But  I  grow 
gloomily  covetous  ova:  the  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the  &mouB 
Cowper  letter  about  Mr.  BuU,  the  dissenting  minister  with  every 
viitne  and  only  one  vice — tobacco.    The  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 

'  The  Oratory :  Moioh  29, 1 879. 

'  Uj  dear  Sir,— Too  mtut  not  thlok  1  have  willingly  delajed  my  atuwar  to  so 
Und  ■  letter  m  joan.  1  tbank  yon  very  nmoh  for  it,  and  feel  the  valne  of  such, 
tboi^  I  ihonld  Dot  myself  allow  that  I  nas  6nvea  out  of  the  AngUcwi  Chorcb, 
itutetd  of  lokTiug  it  becaaao  the  Troth  wm  elmwhere.  Bat  I  Icdok  what  yonr 
OMulDg  wu,  and  it  woa  a  kind  mekning  to  me. 

■  Thuk  yon  alM  for  your  oongratnlatioiiB  on  my  elevation.  It  hu,  as  you 
My  inpiKne,  ft*nled  and  eren  soared  me,  when  I  waa  of  the  age  when  men  look 
on  loi  death  rather  than  any  other  change. 

■  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  rery  tmly  yonre, 

■JOBH  H.  HltWMAK,; 
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deceased  wife's  sister  question  is  interesting ;  it  is  un  answer  to 
a  gentleman  who  complained  that  owing  to  the  prohibition  he 
had  been  married  eight  years  only  out  of  his  eighty.  The  letter 
is  dated  from  a  Methodist  training  college  where  Arnold  was 
examining.  One  wonders  whether  in  a  Socialist  state — the 
Merry  England  of  the  future — a  great  poet  will  be  relieved  from 
snch  intolerable  drudgery,  or  whether  even  in  that  mill<wminm 
he  will  only  be  allowed  to  write  his  poetry  and  his  essays  if  he 
can  prove  himself  of  substantial  use  to  the  commonity  by  making 
chairs  and  wall-papers.  Arnold's  reports  are  very  good  reading, 
but  his  methods  of  examination  were  sometimes  highly  po^csJL 
I  remember  a  tale  told  by  a  fellow  inspector  of  a  class  of  girl 
pnpil-teachers  that  he  asked  Arnold  to  examine  for  him.  Arnold 
gave  them  all  the  excellent  mark.  '  But,'  said  the  other  inspector, 
'  surely  they  me  not  alt  as  good  as  they  can  be ;  some  must  be 
better  than  others,'  'Perhaps  that  is  so,'  replied  Arnold;  'bat 
then,  yoasee,  they  are  all  such  very  nice  girls.'  Dr.  Hill  prints 
a  Bossetti  letter,  which  mentions  that  Tennyson  loathed  his  draw- 
ings for  the  illustrated  Poems.  I  wonder  if  this  was  so ;  most 
people  now  wonld  think  them  the  redeeming  featore  of  the  volome. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buskin,  dated  IB5B,  sending  a 
message  to  Jones  [8ir  Edward  Bume-Jones]  that  his  stained-^lass 
windows  would  not  quite  do,  a  message  not  delivered  until  nearly 
forty  years  after.  One  other  letter  I  must  note.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  writes  abont  a  folio  Shakespeare  in  his  possession  that  had 
belonged  to  both  Theobald  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  bought  at 
the  tatter's  sale  by  S.  I.  Sir  Henry  can  throw  no  Ught  on  these 
initials,  and  Dr.  Hill  does  not  speculate.  Being  quite  irresponsible 
I  sliall,  and  my  conjecture  is  that  S.  I.  are  the  initials  of  Soame 
Jenyns.  It  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  Johnson 
had  cut  up  Jenyns  in  a  review,  and  used  frequently  to  sneer  at 
him ;  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  Jenyns'  humour  to  revenge 
himself  by  putting  in  au  appearance  at  Johnson's  sale,  for  they 
were  much  of  an  age.  But  the  British  Mnsenm  officials  could 
determine  the  point  by  an  examination  of  the  handwriting. 

Dr.  Hill's  book  is  written  for  the  American  market,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  judged  by  too  English  a  standard.  Moreover, 
it  is  professedly  talk  and  not  literature  ;  bat  occasionally  the  talk 
is  irritating.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  irreverent  squibs  and  ciscken 
that  are  let  ofif  with  boyish  enjoyment  at  what  are  my  own  idols  in 
Chureh  and  State ;  that  is  fair  enough,  and  I  am  the  last  person 
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to  result  either  a  Bwingeing  blow  or  a  rapier  thnut,  administered 
in  gentlemanlike  fiuliion,  by  Bsdical  or  Nonconfonmst.  It  is 
Dr.  HiU's  irreleTant  morality  that  distresses  me.  Why  most  poor 
Hartley  Coleridge's  weakness  be  dragged  in  by  the  bead  and  ears  ? 
And  why  because  Lamb  is  mentioned  must  gin  be  mentioned  too  ? 
A  fomitore  broker  had  recently  for  sale  Lamb's  spirit  case ;  and 
if  I  coold  bare  afforded  the  sacrifice  I  woold  have  bongbt  it  to 

I8th. — I  was  roused  £rom  sleep  last  night  about  half-past  five 
by  hearing  Sophia  strike  a  match  and  address  some  one  in  a  very 
emted  tone,  to  the  effect  that  she  could  see  him  and  he  needn't 
hope  to  escape  and  that  her  husband  was  a  magistrate,  with 
other  threate.  When  I  was  folly  awake,  I  gathered  that  she  had 
heard  a  man  walking  up  and  down  in  the  room.  But  if  so  he 
had  disappeared,  so  I  took  a  poker  and  went  downstairs  for  farther 
search.  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  enter  rooms  before  the  evidences 
of  tbe  last  night's  occupation  have  been  removed ;  everything 
looks  nncanny ;  and  this  morning  the  curtains  seemed  to  bulge  a 
great  deal  as  though  they  were  hiding  very  substantial  burglars. 
We  had  been  warned  once  or  twice  lately  by  our  bine-nosed 
policwnan  that  a  little  party  of  old  offenders  had  come  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yesterday  the  terrier  disappeared,  so  that  we 
wen  in  a  suspicious  humour.  However,  I  found  no  one,  and 
imagined  that  Sophia  had  been  dreaming,  or  that  our  Mendly 
ghosts  had  been  at  their  tricks  again.  For  they  have  a  queer 
habit  occasionally  of  rushing  across  the  drawing-room  floor  and 
flinging  up  the  window — at  least  that  is  what  the  noise  sounds 
like.  Later  in  the  day  we  heard  there  had  been  a  slight  shock  of 
earthquake,  and  several  of  our  neighbours  had  imagined  that  the 
tremor,  which  ran  east  and  west,  was  caused  by  a  person  hurrying 
across  the  room. 

2l8^ — We  came  to  London  for  a  couple  of  days'  shopping ; 
that  is  to  say,  Sophia  came  for  shopping  and  I  for  the  pleasure  of 
coming.  Not  that  the  country  even  in  winter  gives  me  the  spleen, 
but  after  a  few  months  in  the  wilderness  of  mid-Berkshire  it  is 
exhilarating  to  look  in  the  &ces  of  some  apparently  intelligent 
homan  beings.  We  started  in  a  fog  which  promised  fine  weather 
in  town,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  London  was  as  full  as  it 
coold  hold  ;  the  streets  were  full,  the  shops  over-full ;  to  buy  a 
penny  stamp  at  the  Post  Oflice  it  was  necessary  to  take  your  place 
in  i\oag  queue.    But  everybody  seemed  in  good  spirits ;  matronly 
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dames,  puffing  papas,  tall  seriouB  eiaters,  were  letting  themselves 
be  tn^ed  down  every  street  'hj  apple-cheeked  schoolboys  ;  norse- 
maida  smiled  aa  they  pnBhed  their  perambulators  tlmragh  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd ;  the  poor  tired  shop^:irl3  smiled  onder  the 
fostering  eye  of  the  shop-walker ;  even  the  sombre  pavement  aitist 
chose  subjects  that  smacked  of  the  season,  bigb-oolonred  roast 
beef  of  old  England,  plum  pudding  crowned  with  no  mortal  holly ; 
and  the  mechanical  people  who  touch  their  hats  at  street  comers 
and  give  five  sweeps  if  you  drop  in  apenny  were  keeping  holiday 
and  cheerfdlly  overlooked  the  mud  at  their  crossings.  Having  so 
bosinefls  myself  bat  that  of  Chremes  in  the  old  comedy,  I  took 
great  interest  in  watching  the  crowds,  and  let  my  imagination 
work  on  the  waifs  and  strays  of  conversation  that  floated  by.  I 
qwnt  as  usual  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  bookshops,  as  mndi  for 
the  sake  of  the  buyers  as  the  books.  It  is  pretty  to  observe 
ladies  to  whom  a  book  is  but  a  Christmas  present  make  their 
way  into  the  terra  iruofftiita  of  Bain  or  Hatchards  or  Bompus, 
look  vaguely  round,  make  a  despairing  plunge  or  two,  and  then 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  benevolent  despot,  who 
assigns  them  what  will  best  salt  Tom  and  Jack  and  Siargaret. 
The  gretat  bnlk  of  the  new  books  seemed  to  be  reprints  of  classic 
authors,  which  is  a  sign  at  least  of  healthy  taste ;  bat  it  seems 
the  public  will  not  buy  them  without  a  certificate  prefixed  from 
some  modem  critic.  So  Scott  is  patted  on  the  back  by  Mr.  Lang, 
Johnson  by  Mr.  Birrell,  the  rest  c^  the  eighteenth  century  writer? 
by  Mr.  Dobson,  females  in  general  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Job  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  the  world  at  large  by  Professor  Saintsbnry.  We  were 
staying  with  our  friend  X.,  who  is  so  good-natured  that  he  does 
not  resent  our  using  his  house  as  an  hotel.  He  was  civil  enough 
to  invite  a  few  interesting  people  to  meet  us.  He  is  master  of 
the  simple  secret  that  a  great  dinner  party  is  a  great  evil  unless 
all  the  company  are  bores.  If  there  is  abumoristat  the  upper  end, 
and  the  table  is  long,  and  you  are  in  your  proper  place  below  the 
salt,  it  is  vexing,  especially  if  you  are  as  dull  a  dog  as  I  am,  to  see 
the  signs  of  merriment  in  which  you  cannot  share.  At  home  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  round  table,  which  holds  no  more  than  eight 
people,  so  that  the  talk  must  be  general,  and  under  these  circcm- 
etances  I  find  talk  improves,  because  the  vnt«  have  the  stimulus  of 
an  audience,  and  the  audience  of  the  wits. 

25th. — A  bright  day,  which  made  the  Christmas  salutation 
mote  easy  and  natural.    But  why  do  some  folks  wish  me  'a 
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h^^ '  instead  of  '  a  merry  Cbriattntu '  ?  Is  it  ipiritiul  refine- 
ment ?  Do  the;  think  becanse  they  are  virtnonfl  there  shall  be 
no  cakes  and  ale?  Not  being  able  to  go  to  chorch,  I  read 
Stevenson's  '  Christmas  Sermon  *  r^rinted  from  Scribner  in 
'  Across  the  Plains.'  Most  laymen  could,  I  imagine,  write  one 
good  sennon,  into  which  they  wonld  put  all  their  tbeolt^  ;  but 
though  good  snch  homiUes  would  not  be  gay.  When  laymen  of 
literary  genins  mount  the  pulpit  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Matthew  Arnold's  '  Christmas  Sermon '  was  excellent  reading ; 
and  thoDgb  too  full  of  his  pet  heresiee,  it  said  a  plain  word  for 
Christian  morals.  Stevenson  preaches  to  us  the  lesson  he  bad 
Eo  snccessfnlly  taught  himself,  the  duty  of  cheerfulness.  The 
older  I  grow,  the  greater  value  I  set  on  this  virtue,  and,  con- 
sidering the  increase  in  soioides,  it  would  seem  there  was  never 
mcffe  need  for  it.  I  have  known  a  wife  (to  put  the  matter  from 
a  man's  point  of  view)  who  by  her  resolute  cheerfulness  enabled 
her  husband  to  keep  heart  and  head  when  skirting  the  precipice 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  I  have  known  a  wife  who  by  her  curst ' 
shrewishness  made  even  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  as  agonising  as  a 
erown  of  thorns.  Years  ago  I  travelled  many  months  tc^ether 
with  a  friend,  who  was  the  most  cheerful  companion  in  the  world, 
and  I  bad  no  suspicion  that  there  was  another  side  to  bis  tem- 
perament until  once  at  Lucerne  we  slept  for  a  oonpie  of  nights 
in  adjoining  rooms  with  but  a  thin  partition  between.  He  is 
now  dead,  so  I  may  tell  the  story.  Both  mornings  I  was  amazed 
to  bear  a  long  soliloquy  all  the  time  he  was  dressing  to  this  effect : 
'  Oh,  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man  alive  1  Ob  dear  1  oh  dear ! 
what  is  the  nee  of  going  on  living  ?  Oh,  the  wearisomeness  of 
itl  How  I  hate  and  despise  myself!  Wretch!'  and  so  forth. 
It  was  just  Carlyle's  old  wheezing  clock :  '  Once  I  was  hap-hap- 
bappy,  but  now  I  am  meesetable  I '  And  each  morning  he  came 
down  to  breakfiurt  with  his  usual  gaiety,  so  that  I  could  but 
assume  he  had,  perhaps  unconsciously,  come  to  adopt  this  remark- 
ible  means  of  purging  his  meUncholy ;  and  I  felt  a  little  ashamed 
of  having  penetrated  bis  secret. 

The  poet-bag,  when  at  last  it  arrived,  was  full  of  letters  for 
the  servants'  hall;  Christmas  cards,  I  presume.  I  hope  this 
means  that  the  custom  of  sending  these  picturesque  souvenirs  is 
linking  in  the  scale,  prior  to  disappearing  altc^etber,  as  valen- 
tines did.  It  may  mean  only  that  no  cards  come  to  us  becanse 
■  I  QM  the  wcvd  In  Its  Shskcspeaieou  wnse. 
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we  never  send  any  to  others.    All  BQch  social  tiBbite  Boon  l)eocane 
a  tyranny,  from  which  it  is  wise  to  keep  as  free  as  possible. 

2&th. — ^The  '  Fesst  of  Stephen '  has  long  been  materialised 
into  Bozing-day ;  and  even  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Dr.  Neole 
and  '  Good  King  Wenceslas '  have  not  restored  it  to  the  proto- 
martyr.  A  measure  of  the  poverty  of  taste  in  matters  poetical 
is  afforded  by  the  popularity  of  that  very  tame  carol.  For  weeks 
before  Christmas  we  suffer  it,  and  reward  oar  persecutors  vrith 
nuts  and  apples.  I  made  an  attempt  one  year  to  substitute  the 
old  Stephen  carol  printed  by  the  Percy  Society  from  a  MS.  of 
Henry  VL's  reign ;  but  the  old  vicar  objected.  And  perhaps 
from  his  point  of  view  he  was  right ;  for  the  legend  is  entirely 
independeot  of  the  story  in  '  Acts.'     It  opens  unblushingly : 

Saint  Blephen  whe  a  olerk 

In  King  Herodes  ball 
And  served  bim  of  bread  &nd  clotb 

As  ever  Ifing  befall. 
Blephen  oat  of  kitchen  came 

With  boarSs  bead  on  buid ; 
He  saw  a  star  vas  fair  and  bright 

Over  BethleLent  stand. 
He  cast  adown  the  boaiSa  head 

And  went  into  the  hall : 
'  I  fotsake  thee,  King  Heiod, 

And  thj  workeR  all, 
I  forsake  thee.  King  Herod, 

And  tb;  trorkgs  all ; 
There  is  a  child  In  Bethlehem  bom 

Is  better  than  we  all.' 

King  Herod  naturally  remoDstrates,  and  asks  Stephen  if  he 
has  gone  mad,  or  is  striking  for  higher  w^es.  Steven  replies 
shortly,  and  keeps  to  his  point :  i 

'  Lacketh  me  Qeithc-r  gold  or  fee 

He  ncne  riche  weed ; 
There  is  a  child  in  Bethlehem  born  ' 

Shall  helpen  os  at  our  need,' 

This  is  too  much  for  Herod,  who  gives  his  retains  the  lie   ' 

symbolical :  .  That  Is  aU  so  sootb.  Stephen,  j 

All  10  sooth,  I  wis,  I 

As  Ibis  capon  orowS  shall 

That  lietb  here  in  07  disb.' 

Three  vigorous  verses  complete  the  episode : 
That  word  was  not  so  soon  said, 
IbBt  word  In  Uut  ball. 
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Tbe  capon  crew,  Ckri*tia  natu*  Mt, 

Among  tb«  loidis  alL 
'  Biaeth  up,  mj  tormaaton, 

Bj  two  and  all  by  one. 
And  1e«detb  Stepbeo  out  of  thU  town, 

And  itODetb  him  with  bIodb.' 
Tooken  the;  then  Stephen 

And  itoncd  him  la  Uw  may. 
And  therefore  is  bis  even 

On  ChristBs  own  da;. 

'  Therefore  'I  It  is  nnblashing,  as  I  said.  But  as  a  card  it 
takes  the  colonr  oat  of '  Good  King  Wenceslas.' 

To-night  the  mommen  came  round.  For  old  sake's  sake  one 
does  not  refiue  to  see  them,  but  the  glorj  has  long  ago  departed. 
At  least,  I  seem  to  remember  that  in  my  youth  the  performance 
WIS  better ;  certainly  it  was  the  best  of  the  village  boys  who  used 
to  act,  now  it  is  the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtaU,  and  they  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  all  the  verses.  Tbe  principal  characters  are 
King  Geo^e  and  a  French  officer,  who  fight,  both  get  wounded, 
uid  are  cnted  by  a  doctor ;  Molly,  who  acts  as  showman  and 
chonis,  and  Beelzelab,  who  comes  in  at  the  end,  dressed  like  Father 
Chiistmas,  to  collect  tbe  pennies.  All  the  characters  announce 
tbemaelves  in  the  manner  of  the  old  miracle  plays,  thus  : 

I  be  King  Qaarge,  a  nawble  knight, 

I  lost  Bome  blood  In  Englisb  flght, 

I  care  not  for  Spaniard,  French,  or  Tark, 

Wbere's  tbe  man  as  can  do  1  bnrt  I 

And  if  before  me  he  dara  stan' 

111  cat  on  down  witb  this  deadly  ban', 

111  cat  an  and  slash  an  as  small  as  flies 

And  send  an  to  the  cookehop  to  make  minco  pies,  Sso.  fto. 
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AUTHOB  OF  '  TKE  SOWBBS,'  '  WITH  EDOED  TOOLS)'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LE     PBEMIEB     PAS. 
'  Be  aa  ose  th&t  kuoweth  uid  yet  holdetb  his  tongue.' 

The  little  town  of  Algeciiae  lieB,  as  many  know,  within  sight  of 
Gihialtar,  and  separated  irom  that  Btronghold  hy  a  broad  bay.  It 
IB  on  the  mainland  of  Spain,  and  in  direct  commnnicatlon  by  road 
with  the  great  port  of  Cadiz.  Another  road,  little  better  than  a 
bridle-path,  nrns  northward  to  Ximena  and  throngh  the  cork- 
wood forests  of  that  plain  towards  the  mountain  ranges  that  rise 
between  Bonda  and  the  sea. 

By  this  bridle-path,  it  is  whispered,  a  vast  smuggled  com- 
merce has  ever  found  passage  to  the  mainland,  and  scarce  a 
boatman  or  passenger  lands  at  Algeciras  fix>m  Gibraltar  hot  carries 
somewhere  on  hia  person  as  much  tobacco  aa  he  may  hope  to 
conceal  with  safety.  Algeciras,  with  its  fair  white  honses,  its 
prim  church,  and  sle^y  quay,  where  the  blue  waters  lap  and 
sparkle  in  innocent  sunlight,  is,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  a  town  of  small 
virtue  uid  the  habitation  of  scoundrels.  For  this  is  the  strong- 
hold of  those  contrabandistas  whom  song  and  legend  have  praised 
as  the  boldest,  the  merriest,  and  most  romantic  of  law-breakere. 
Indeed,  in  this  country  the  man  who  can  boast  of  a  smuggling 
ancestry  holds  high  his  head  and  looks  down  on  honest  folk. 

The  OranvUte,  having  dropped  anchor  to  the  north  of  the 
rough  stone  pier,  was  soon  disburdened  of  her  passengers — the 
ladies  going  ashore  with  undisguised  delight,  and  leaving  behind 
them  mtuiy  gracious  messages  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  wbose 
gallantry  had  resulted  so  disastrously  ;  for  Conyngham  was  still 
in  bed,  though  now  nearly- recovered.  Truth  to  tell,  he  did  net 
hurry  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  general  cabin,  and  came  on 
deck  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  ladiee,  whose  gntitode 
he  desired  to  avoid. 

Two  days  <rf  the  peerless  sunshine  of  Uieee  sontbem  waters 
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cnnpletel;  restored  him  to  health,  and  he  prqmred  to  go  ashore. 
It  was  afternoon  when  his  boat  touched  the  beach,  and  the  idlers, 
Tithont  whom  no  Mediterranean  seaboard  ia  complete,  having 
passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  philosophic  apathy  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  a  desta,  now  roused  themselves  sufficiently  to  take 
a  dignified  and  Indifferent  interest  in  the  new  arrival.  A  number 
of  boys,  an  old  soldier,  several  artillerymen  from  the  pretty  and 
sbeolntely  useless  fort,  a  priest  and  a  female  vendor  of  oranges 
put  themselves  out  so  much  as  to  congregate  in  a  little  knot  at 
tbe  spot  where  Conyngham  landed. 

'  Body  of  Bacchus  1 '  said  tbe  priest,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff 
poised  before  bia  long  nose,  '  an  Englishman — see  his  gold  watch 

This  remark  called  forth  several  monosyllabic  sounds,  and  the 
onlookeiB  watched  the  safe  discharge  of  Conyngham's  personal 
effects  with  a  characteristic  placidity  of  demeanour  which  was  at 
once  tolerant  and  gently  sorprised.  That  any  one  should  have 
the  energy  to  come  ashore  vhen  he  was  comfortable  on  board,  or 
leave  the  shore  when  amply  provided  there  with  aunshine,  elbow- 
room,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  presented  itself  to  them  as  a 
bet  worthy  of  note  hot  not  of  emulation.  The  happiest  man  ia 
he  who  has  reduced  the  necessities  of  life  to  a  minimum. 

No  one  offered  to  assist  Conyngham.  In  Spain  the  onlooker 
keeps  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

'The  English,  see  you,  travel  for  pleasure,'  said  the  old 
•oldier,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar,  pink  and 
■himmering  across  the  bay. 

The  priest  brushed  some  stray  grains  of  snuff  from  the  front 
of  his  &ded  cassock-— once  black,  bat  now  of  a  greeny  brown.  He 
VAS  a  singnlarly  tall  man,  gaunt  and  grey,  with  deep  lines  drawn 
downwards  from  eye  to  chin.  His  month  was  large  and  tender, 
with  a  humorous  comer  ever  awaiting  a  jest.  His  eyes  were 
Bombre  and  deeply  shaded  by  grey  brows,  but  one  of  them  had  a 
twinkle  lurking  and  waiting,  as  in  the  comer  of  his  month. 

'  Every  one  stretches  his  legs  according  to  the  length  of  his 
coverlet,'  he  said,  and,  turning,  he  courteously  raised  his  hat  to 
Conyngham,  who  passed  at  that  moment  on  his  way  to  the  hotel. 
The  Uttle  knot  of  onlookers  broke  up,  and  the  boys  wandered 
towards  the  fort,  before  the  gate  of  which  a  game  at  bowls  was  in 
progress. 

'  The  Padre  has  a  hungry  look,'  reflected  Conyngham.  '  Think 
111  invite  him  to  dinner.' 

DinitizedbyGoOglc 
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For  Geoffrey  Homer  bod  succeeded  in  conveying  more  moDey 
to  the  man  vho  liad  taken  his  sins  upon  himself,  and  vhile 
Conyngham  poasessed  money  he  usually  had  the  desire  to 
spend  it. 

Conyngham  went  to  the  Fonda  della  Marina,  which  stands 
to-day — a  house  of  small  comfort  and  no  great  outward  cleanli- 
ness ;  but,  as  in  moet  Spanish  inns,  the  performance  ma  better 
than  the  promise,  and  the  bedroom  offered  to  the  traveller  was 
nothing  worse  than  bare  and  ill  furnished.  With  what  Spanish 
he  at  this  time  possessed  the  Englishman  made  known  his  wants, 
and  inquired  of  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  journey  to  Bonda. 

'You  know  the  Captain- General  Vinoente  of  Ronda?'  he 
asked. 

'But  .  .  ,  yea — by  reputation.  Who  does  not  in  Andalods  ? ' 
replied  the  host,  a  stout  man,  who  had  once  cooked  for  a  military 
mess  at  Gibraltar,  and  professed  himself  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  English  gentlemen. 

'  I  have  a  letter  to  General  Vincente,  and  must  go  to  Honda 
as  soon  as  possible.     These  are  stirring  times  in  Spain.' 

The  man's  bland  face  suddenly  assumed  an  air  of  cnnning, 
and  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  none  overheard. 

'  Your  Excellency  is  right,'  he  answered.  '  But  for  such  as 
myself  one  side  is  as  good  as  another — is  it  not  so  ?  Carliet  or 
Ctuistino — the  money  is  the  same.' 

'  But  here  in  the  South  there  are  no  Carlists.' 

'  Who  knows  ? '  said  the  innkeeper  with  outspread  hands. 
'  Anything  that  his  Excellency  requires  shall  be  forthcoming,'  be 
added  grandiosely.  '  This  is  the  dining-room,  and  here  at  the 
side  a  little  saloon  where  the  ladies  sit.  But  at  present  we  have 
only  gentlemen  in  the  hotel — it  being  the  winter  time.' 

'  Then  you  have  other  guests  ? '  inquired  Conyngham. 

'  But .  .  .  yes — always.  In  Algeciras  there  are  always  travellen. 
Noblemen — like  his  Excellency — for  pleasure.  Others — for  com- 
merce, the  Government — the  politics.' 

'  No  flies  enter  a  shut  mouth,  my  friend,'  said  a  voice  at  the 
door,  and  both  turned  to  see  standing  in  the  doorway  the  priest 
who  had  witnessed  Conyngham's  arrival. 

'  Pardon,  seiior,'  said  the  old  man,  coming  forward  with  his 
shabby  hat  in  his  hand.  '  Pardon  my  interruption.  I  came  at 
an  opportune  moment,  for  I  heard  the  word  pohtics.' 

He  turned  and  shook  a  lean  finger  at  the  innkeeper,  who  ms 
backing  towards  the  door  with  many  bows. 
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'Ab,  bad  Miguel,'  he  Boid,  'will  yon  make  it  imposaiUe  for 
gentlemen  to  pat  up  at  yoai  execrable  inn  ?  The  man's  cooking 
is  saperior  to  big  discretion,  aefior.  I,  too,  am  a  traveller,  and  for 
the  moment  a  gnest  here.  I  have  the  hononr.  My  name  it 
Concha — the  Padre  Concha — a  priest,  as  yon  Bee/ 

Conyngbam  nodded,  and  laogbed  finnkly. 

'  G-lad  to  meet  you,'  be  eaid.  '  I  saw  yon  as  I  came  along. 
My  name  is  Conyngbam,  and  I  am  an  Englishman,  as  yon  bear. 
I  know  very  little  Sponisb.' 

'That  will  come — that  will  come,'  said  the  priest^  moving 
towards  the  window.  '  Perhaps  too  soon,  if  you  are  going  to  stay 
any  length  of  time  in  this  coontry.  Let  me  advise  yon — do  not 
learn  onr  language  too  quickly.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  moved  towards  the  open  window. 

'  See  to  your  girths  before  yoa  mount,  eh  ?  Here  is  the 
verandah,  where  it  is  pleasant  in  the  afternoon.  Shall  we  be 
seated  ?  That  chair  has  but  three  legs — allow  me !  this  one  is 
better.' 

He  spoke  with  the  grave  courtesy  of  his  countrymen.  For 
every  Spaniard,  even  the  lowest  muleteer,  esteems  himself  a 
gentleman,  and  knows  how  to  act  as  such.  The  Padre  Concha 
had  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  babit  of  gesticulating  slowly  with  one 
]tjge  and  not  too  clean  hand,  that  suggested  the  pulpit.  He 
had  led  the  way  to  a  spacious  verandah,  where  there  were  small 
tables  and  chairs,  and  at  the  outer  oomers  orange  trees  in  square 
green  boxes. 

'  We  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine — ia  it  not  so  ? — yes,'  he  said, 
and  gravely  clapped  bis  hands  together  to  summon  the  waiter — 
an  Oriental  custom  still  in  use  in  the  Peninsula, 

The  wine  was  brought  and  duly  uncorked,  during  which 
ceremony  tbe  priest  waited  and  watched  with  the  preoccupied  air 
of  a  host  careful  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guest.  He  tasted 
the  wine  critically. 

'  It  might  be  worse,'  he  said.  '  I  beg  you  to  excOBe  it  not 
being  better.' 

There  was  something  simple  in  the  old  man's  manner  that 
von  Conyngham's  regard. 

'  The  wine  is  excellent,*  he  said.    '  It  is  my  welcome  to  Spain.' 
'  Ah !     Then  this  ia  your  first  viait  to  this  country,'  tbe  priest 
said  indifferently,  bis  eyes  wandering  to  the  open  sea,  where  a 
few  feluccas  lay  becalmed. 
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'Yes.' 

Conyngham  ttumed  and  looked  towards  the  eea  also.  It  waf 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  certain  drowBineea  of  the  atmoephere 
made  conversation,  even  between  oomparative  strangers,  a  slower, 
easier  matter  than  with  os  in  the  brisk  North.  After  a  moment 
the  Englishman  tamed  with,  perhaps,  the  intention  of  stndying  bis 
companion's  &ce,  only  to  find  the  de^  grey  eyes  fixed  on  his  own. 

'  Spain/  said  the  Padre, '  is  a  wonderful  country,  rich,  beaati- 
fiil,  with  a  cliniBte  like  none  in  Europe ;  bat  God  and  the  devil 
come  to  closer  qnarters  here  than  elsewhere.  Still  for  a  traveller, 
for  pleasure,  I  think  this  country  is  second  to  none.' 

'  I  am  not  exactly  a  traveller  for  pleasure,  my  fiither.' 

'  Ah ! '  and  Concha  drummed  idly  on  the  table  with  his  fingerB. 

'  I  left  England  in  haste,'  added  Conyngham  lightly. 

'Ah!' 

'  And  it  will  be  inexpedient  for  me  to  return  for  some  months 
to  come.  I  thought  of  taking  service  in  the  army,  and  have  a 
letter  to  General  Vincente,  who  lives  at  Ronda,  as  I  tmderstand, 
sixty  miles  from  here  across  the  mountains.' 

'Yes,*  said  the  priest  thoughtfully,  '  Ronda  is  sixty  miles  from 
here — across  the  mountains.' 

He  was  watohing  a  boat  which  a|^roached  the  shore  Irom  the 
direction  of  Gibraltar.  The  wind  having  dropped,  the  boatmen 
had  lowered  the  sail  and  were  now  rowing,  giving  voice  to  a  song 
which  floated  across  the  smooth  sea  sleepUy.  It  was  an  ordinaiy 
AlgecirsB  wherry,  built  to  carry  a  little  cargo,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
passengers,  a  fishing  boat  that  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco.  The 
shore  was  soon  reached,  and  the  passengers,  nnmbering  half  a 
dozen,  stepped  over  the  gunwale  on  to  a  small  landing  stage. 
One  of  tiiem  was  better  dressed  than  his  companions,  a  smart  man 
with  a  bright  flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  jacket,  carrying  the 
flowing  cloak  brightly  lined  with  coloured  velvet  without  which 
no  Spaniard  goes  abroad  at  sunset.  He  looked  towards  the  hotel, 
and  was  evidently  speaking  of  it  vrith  a  boatman  wh<»e  attitude 
was  full  of  promise  and  assurance. 

The  priest  rose  and  emptied  his  glass. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Vespers  wait  for  no  man,  and 
I  hear  the  bell,'  he  said  with  a  grave  bow,  and  went  indoors. 

Left  to  himself,  Conyngham  lapsed  into  the  easy  reflections  of 
a  man  whose  habit  it  is  to  live  for  the  present,  leaving  the  fatnre 
and  the  past  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as 
some  do,  that  the  past  dies — ^which  is  a  mistake.     The  past  only 
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sleeps,  and  ve  carry  it  with  ns  through  life,  slumberiDg.    Those 
are  vise  who  bear  it  gently  so  that  it  may  never  be  aroused. 

The  Btm  had  set,  and  Gibraltar,  a  huge  couchant  lion  across 
the  bay,  waa  fading  into  the  twilight  of  the  East  when  a  footstep 
in  the  dining-room  made  Conyngham  turn  his  head,  half  expect- 
ing the  retom  of  Father  Concha.  But  in  the  doorway,  and  with 
the  evident  intention  of  coming  towards  himself,  Conyngham  per- 
ceived a  handsome  dark-faced  man,  of  medium  height,  with  a 
■mart  moostacbe  brushed  upward,  clever  eyes,  and  the  carriage  of 
a  wldier.  This  stranger  unfolded  his  cloak,  for  in  Spain  it  is  con- 
sidered ill-mannered  to  address  a  stranger  and  remain  cloaked. 

'  Senor,'  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  the  hat,  courteous  and  yet 
manly  enough  to  savour  more  of  the  camp  than  the  court, 
'  se&or,  I  understand  that  you  are  journeying  to  Sonda.' 
'Yes.' 

'  I,  too,  intended  to  go  across  the  mountains,  and  hoped  to 
arrive  here  in  time  to  accompany  iriends  who  I  learn  have  ahready 
started  on  their  journey.  But  I  have  received  letters  which 
iieceesitate  my  return  ta  Mal^a.  You  have  already  divined  that 
I  come  to  ask  a  favour.' 

He  brought  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  silver  cigarette  case,  which  he  ofifered  to  the  Englishman. 
There  was  a  certain  picturosquenesB  in  the  man's  attitude  and 
manner.  His  fitce  and  movements  possessed  a  suggestion  of 
energy  which  seemed  out  of  place  here  in  the  sleepy  South,  and 
stamped  him  as  a  native  not  of  dreamy  Andalusia,  but  of  La 
Mancha  perhaps,  where  the  wit  of  Spain  is  concentrated,  or  of 
fiery  Catalonia,  where  discontent  aaA  unrest  are  in  the  very  atmo> 
sphere  of  the  brown  hills.  This  waa  a  Spttnish  gentleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  as  scrupulous  in  personal  cleanliness  as  any 
EngUshman,  polished,  accomplished,  bright  and  fascinating,  and 
yet  carrying  with  him  a  subtle  air  of  melancholy  and  romance 
which  lingers  still  among  the  men  andwomen  of  aristocratic  Spain. 
'  Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter,'  he  explained,  '  and  to  deliver  it 
into  the  hand  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Ah,  I  wonld 
give  five  years  of  life  to  touch  that  band  with  my  lips.' 

He  sighed,  gave  a  little  laugh  which  was  full  of  meaning,  and 
yet  quite  free  from  self-consciousness,  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette. 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  produced  the  letter  from  an  inner 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  Conyngham.  It  was 
addressed,  'To  the  Seiiorita  J.  B.'  and  had  a  subtle  scent  of 
mignonette.    The  envelope  was  of  a  delicate  pink. 
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'  A  love  letter,'  said  Conyngham  bluntly. 

The  Spaniard  looked  at  bim  and  shrugged  bia  Bboolders. 

'  Ab !  you  do  not  understand,'  be  said,  '  in  that  cold  country 
of  the  North.  If  you  stay  in  Spain,  perhaps  Bome  dark-eyed  one 
will  teacb  you.  But,'  snd  his  manner  changed  with  theatrical 
rapidity,  as  he  laid  his  aUm  hand  on  tbe  letter, '  if,  when  yon  see 
her,  yoQ  love  her,  I  will  kill  yon.' 

Conyngham  laughed  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

'  It  is  insufficiently  addressed,'  be  said  practically.  '  How  shall 
I  find  tbe  lady  ? ' 

<  Her  name  ia  Barenna,  the  Seuorita  Barenna ;  that  is  sufficient 
in  Rooda.' 

Conyngham  took  np  tbe  letter  and  examined  it, 

'  It  is  of  importance? '  he  said. 

'  Of  the  utmost.' 

'  And  of  value  ? ' 

'  Of  the  greatest  value  in  tbe  world  to  me.' 

The  Spaniard  rose  and  took  up  his  cloak,  which  he  had  thrown 
over  the  back  of  tbe  nearest  chair,  not  forgetting  to  dispUy  a 
pictoresqae  comer  of  its  bright  lining. 

'  Yoo  swear  you  will  deliver  it,  only  with  your  own  baud,  only 
to  the  hand  of  the  Seiiorita  Barenna  ?  And — yon  will  observe  the 
strictest  secrecy  ? ' 

'  Ob,  yes,'  answered  Conyngham  carelessly,  '  if  you  like.' 

The  Spaniard  turned,  and,  leaning  one  hand  on  tbe  table, 
looked  almost  fiercely  into  his  companion's  face. 

'  You  are  an  Englishman,'  be  Eaid,  '  and  an  Englishman's 
word — is  it  not  known  all  the  world  over  ?  In  tbe  North,  in  my 
country,  where  Wellington  fought,  the  peasants  still  say  "  word 
of  an  Englishman  "  instead  of  an  oath.' 

He  threw  bts  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  and  stood  looking  down 
at  his  companion  with  a  little  smile  as  if  he  were  proud  of  him. 

*  There ! '  he  said.  '  Adios.  My  name  le  Larralde,  bat  that  is 
of  no  consequence.     Adios ! ' 

With  a  courteous  bow  he  took  bis  leave,  and  Conyngham 
presently  saw  bim  walking  down  to  tbe  landing  stage.  It  seemed 
that  this  strange  visitor  was  about  to  depart  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  come.  Conyngham  rose  and  walked  to  tbe  edge  of  the 
verandah,  where  he  stood  watching  tbe  departure  of  the  boat  in 
which  his  new  friend  bad  taken  passage. 

While  lie  was  standing  there,  the  old  priest  came  quietly  out 
of  the  open  window  of  the  dining  room.     He  saw  the  letter  lying 
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Ml  the  table  where  Conyngbam  had  left  it.  He  approached,  his 
shabby  old  shoes  maloDg  no  souod  on  the  wooden  flooriDg,  and 
read  the  address  written  on  the  pink  and  scented  envelope.  When 
the  Engtishman  at  length  turned,  be  was  alone  on  the  verandah, 
with  the  wine  bottle,  the  empty  glasses,  and  the  letter. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
CONTBABAMD. 

■  What  rights  an  hii  that  dares  not  itrike  fur  then  I ' 

As  hour  before  Hunrise  two  horses  stood  shuffling  their  feet  and 
chewing  their  bits  before  the  hotel  of  the  Marina  at  Algecitas, 
while  their  owner,  a  short  and  thick-set  man  of  an  exaggeratedly 
villanons  appearance,  attended  to  such  straps  and  bnckles  as  he 
suspected  of  latent  flaws.  The  horses  were  lean  and  loose  of  ear, 
with  a  melancholy  though  tfuln  ess  of  demeanour  that  seemed  to 
suggest  the  deepest  misgivings  as  to  the  future.  Their  saddles 
ajid  other  accoutrements  were  frankly  theatrical,  and  would  have 
been  at  once  the  delight  of  an  artist  and  the  despair  of  a  saddler. 
Fringes  and  tassels « of  bright-coloured  worsted  depended  &om 
points  where  fringes  and  tassels  were  distinctly  ont  of  place. 
Where  the  various  straps  should  have  been  strong  they  looked 
weak,  and  scarce  a  buckle  could  boast  an  innocence  of  knotted 
string.  The  saddles  were  of  wood,  and  calculated  to  inflict  serious 
internal  injuries  to  the  rider  in  case  of  a  fall.  They  stood  at  least 
a  foot  above  tbe  horse's  backbone,  raised  on  a  thick  cushion  upon 
the  ribs  of  the  animal,  and  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  for  the 
secretion  of  tobacco  and  other  oontraband  merchandise. 

'  m  take  the  smallest  cut-throat  of  the  crew,'  Conyngham  had 
said  on  the  occasion  of  an  informal  parade  of  guides  the  previous 
evening.  And  the  host  of  the  Fonda,  in  whose  kitchen  the 
function  had  taken  place,  explained  to  Concepcion  Vara  that  the 
English  Excellency  had  selected  him  on  his — the  host's — assurance 
that  Algeciras  contained  no  other  so  honest. 

'  Tell  him,'  answered  Concepcion  with  a  cigarette  between  his 
hpa  and  a  pardonable  pride  in  his  eyes,  '  that  my  grandfather  was 
a  smuggler  and  my  &ther  was  shot  by  the  Guardia  Civil  near 
Algatocin.' 

Concepcion,  having  repaired  one  girth  and  shaken  his  bead 
dubiously  over  another,  lighted  a  &esh  cigarette  and  gave  a  httle 
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shiver,  for  the  morniag  air  was  keen.  He  discreetly  coughed. 
He  had  seen  Conyngham  bre&ldaatiiig  hj  the  hght  of  a  dim  oil 
lamp  of  a  shape  and  make  unaltered  dnce  the  days  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and,  without  appearing  impatient,  wished  to  conrey  to  one 
gentieman  the  fact  that  another  awaited  him. 

Before  long  Conyngham  appeared,  having'paid  an  ioiqnitonB  hill 
with  the  Tecklessnees  that  isonly  thoroughly  understood  by  the  poor. 
He  appeared  as  usual  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  returned  his 
guide's  grave  salutation  with  an  easy  nod. 

'  These  the  horses  ? '  he  inquired. 

Concepcion  Vara  spread  out  his  hands. 

'  They  have  no  equal  in  Andalusia,'  he  said. 

'  Then  I  am  sorry  for  Andalosia,'  answered  Conyngham  with  a 
pleasant  laugh. 

They  mounted  and  rode  away  in  the  dim  cool  hght  of  the 
morning.  The  sea  was  of  a  deep  blue  and  rippled  all  over  as  in  a 
picture.  Gibraltar,  five  miles  away,  loomed  up  Hke  a  grey  cloud 
against  the  pink  of  sunrise.  The  whole  world  wore  a  cleanly  look 
as  if  the  night  had  been  passed  over  its  face  like  a  sponge,  wiping 
away  all  that  was  unsightly  or  evil.  The  air  was  light  and  exhila- 
rating, and  scented  by  the  breath  of  aromatic  weeds  growing  at 
the  roadside. 

Concepcion  sang  a  aong  as  he  rode — a  song  almost  as  old  as 
his  trade^declaring  that  he  was  a  smuggler  bold.  And  he  looked 
it,  every  inch.  The  road  to  Bonda  lies  through  the  cork  woods 
of  Ximena,  leaving  St.  Boque  on  the  right  hand — such  at  least 
was  the  path  selected  by  Conyngham's  goide;  for  there  are 
many  ways  over  the  mountains,  and  none  of  than  to  be  recom- 
mended. Beguiling  the  journey  with  cigarette  and  song,  calling 
at  every  venta  on  the  road,  exchanging  chaff  with  every  woman 
and  a  quick  word  with  all  men,  Concepcion  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
contract,  and,  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  distant  snow-clad  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  pointed  forward  to  the  lights  of  Gaucia,  a 
mountain  village  with  an  evil  reputation. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  saw  the  travellers  in  the  saddle 
again,  and  the  road  was  worse  than  ever.  A  sharp  ascent  led  them 
up  from  <j«ncin  to  regions  where  foliage  grew  scarcer  at  every 
step,  and  cultivation  was  unknown.  At  one  spot  they  turned  to 
look  back,  and  saw  Gibraltar  like  a  tooth  protruding  from  the  sea. 
The  straits  had  the  appearance  of  a  river,  and  the  high  land  behind 
GeutA  formed  the  farther  bank  of  it. 

'  There  is  Africa,'  said  Concepcion  gravely,  and  after  a  moment 
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tamed  Ms  horse's  head  aphill  again.  The  people  of  these  momt- 
tain  r^ons  were  ab  wild  in  appesiance  aa  their  coontrj.  Once  or 
twice  the  travellers  passed  a  shepherd  herding  sheep  or  goats  on 
the  mountain  side,  himself  clad  in  goatskin,  with  a  great  brown 
dook  floating  from  his  shonlden; — a  living  pictnre  of  Ishmael  or 
those  sons  of  his  who  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  A  few  mole- 
teers  drew  aside  to  let  the  horses  pass,  and  exchanged  some  words 
in  an  undertone  with  Cionyngham's  guide.  Fine-looking  Inigands 
were  these,  with  an  armonrr  of  knives  peeping  from  their  bright- 
coloured  waisthands.  The  Andalusian  peasant  is  for  six  days  in 
the  week  calculated  to  inspire  awe  b;  his  clothing  and  general 
appeanwce.  Of  a  dark  skin  and  hair,  he  usoally  submits  hjs  chin 
to  the  barber's  office  bat  once  a  week,  and  the  timid  baveller 
would  do  well  to  take  the  road  on  Sundays  only.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  notably  on  a  Saturday,  every  passer-by  is  an 
nnahom  brigand  capable  of  the  darkest  deeds  of  villany,  while 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  land  will  be  found  to  be  peopled  by  as 
clean  and  honest  and  smart,  and  withal  as  handsome,  a  race  of 
men  as  any  on  earth. 

Before  long  aU  habitations  were  left  behind,  and  the  horses 
climbed  from  rock  to  rock  like  cats.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
pathway  or  landmark,  and  Concepci<m  paused  once  or  twice  to 
take  his  bearings.  It  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  when,  after 
descending  the  bed  of  a  stream  long  since  dried  up,  Concepcion 
called  a  halt,  and  proposed  to  rest  the  horses  while  he  dined.  As 
on  the  previous  day,  the  guide's  manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
conferring  a  high  honour  with  becoming  modesty  when  he  sat 
down  beside  Gonyngham  and  untied  his  small  sack  of  provisions. 
These  consisted  of  dried  figs  and  bread,  which  he  offered  to  his 
companion  before  b^inning  to  eat.  Gonyngham  shared  bis  own 
stock  of  food  with  his  guide,  and  sabsequently  smoked  a  cigarette 
which  that  gentleman  offered  him.  They  were  thus  pleasantly 
engaged  when  a  man  appeared  on  the  rocks  above  them  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  haste  that  spoke  but  ill  of  his  honesty.  The 
guide  looked  up  knife  in  hand,  and  made  answer  to  a  gesture  of 
the  arm  with  his  own  hand  upraised. 

'Who  is  this?'  said  Gonyngham.  'Some  friend  of  yours? 
Tell  him  to  keep  his  distance,  for  I  don't  care  for  his  appearance.* 

'  He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  Excellency.  But  the  man  is,  I 
dare  say,  honest  enough.  In  these  mountains  it  is  only  of  the 
Gnardia  Civil  that  one  must  beware.  They  have  ever  the  finger 
on  the  triinrerand  shoot  without  wamins.'  .-.         , 
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'  Neverthelefls/  said  the  Englishman,  now  thoroughly  on  tlie 
alert, '  let  him  state  his  huBiness  at  a  respectable  distance.  All  ! 
he  has  a  comrade  and  two  mules.' 

And  indeed  a  second  man  of  eqnallj  onprepoBsesBing  exteriox* 
now  appeared  from  behind  a  great  rock  leading  a  couple  of  heavily 
laden  mules. 

Concepcion  and  the  first  traveller,  who  was  now  within  a 
dozen  yards,  were  already  exchanging  words  in  a  patois  not 
unlike  the  Limousin  dialect,  of  which  Conyngham  understood 
nothing, 

'  Stop  where  you  are,'  shouted  the  EngUshman  in  Spanish,  '  or 
else  I  shoot  you !  If  there  ia  anything  wrong,  Seflor  Vara,'  he 
added  to  the  guide,  '  I  shoot  you  first,  und^^tand  that.' 

'  He  says,'  answered  Concepcion  with  dignity,  '  that  they  are 
honest  traders  on  the  road  to  Konda,  and  would  be  glad  of  our 
company.  His  Excellency  is  at  liberty  to  shoot  if  he  is  so 
disposed.' 

Conyngham  laughed. 

'No,'  he  answered,  '  I  am  not  anxious  to  kill  any  man,  but 
each  must  take  care  of  himself  in  these  times.' 

'  Not  against  an  honest  smuggler.' 

'  Are  these  smugglers? ' 

'  They  speak  as  such.  I  know  them  no  more  than  does  his 
Excellency.' 

The  second  new-comer  was  now  within  hail,  and  b^^n  at  once 
to  speak  in  Spanish.  The  tale  he  told  was  similar  in  every  way 
to  that  translated  by  Concepcion  from  the  Limousin  dialect. 

'  Why  should  we  not  travel  together  to  Bonda  ? '  he  said,  coming 
forward  with  an  easy  air  of  confidence,  which  was  of  better  effect 
than  any  protestation  of  honesty.  He  had  a  quiet  eye,  and  the 
demeanour  of  one  educated  to  loftier  things  than  smuggling 
tobacco  across  the  Sierra,  though,  indeed,  he  was  no  better  clad 
than  his  companion.  The  two  guides  instinctively  took  the  road 
together,  Concepcion  leading  bis  horse,  for  the  way  was  such  that 
none  could  ride  over  it.  Conyngham  did  the  same,  and  his 
companion  led  the  mule  by  a  rope,  as  is  the  custom  in  Andalusia. 

The  full  glare  of  the  day  shone  down  on  them,  the  bare  rock 
giving  ba«k  a  puff  of  heat  that  dried  the  throat.  Conyngham 
was  tired  and  not  too  trustful  of  his  companion,  who,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  They  had 
thus  progressed  a  full  half-hour  when  a  shout  from  the  tocka 
above  caused  them  to  halt  suddenly.  The  white  linen  head 
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eovtainge  of  the  Onardia  Civil  and  tbe  glint  of  the  siin  on  their 
•coodtrements  showed  at  a  glance  that  this  was  not  a  snmmoiiB  to 
be  disr^arded. 

In  an  instant  Concepcion's  companion  was  leaping  firom  rock 
to  roA  with  an  ^ility  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  hot  fear  of  death. 
A  report  rang  ont  and  echoed  among  the  hills.  A  ballet  went 
'  zpUt '  against  a  rock  near  at  hand,  making  a  frayed  hlne  mark 
iipon  the  grey  stone.  The  man  dodged  from  side  to  side  in  the 
puie-strickei)  irresponsibihty  of  a  rabbit  seeking  covert  where  none 
Gxists.  Theire  was  not  so  mnch  as  to  hide  his  head.  Conyngham 
kx^ed  op  towards  the  foe  in  time  to  see  a  puff  of  white  Bmoke 
tfaiowD  np  against  the  steely  eky.  A  second  report,  and  the  fugi- 
Uve  seemed  to  trip  over  a  stone.  He  recovered  himself,  stood 
•^Kight  fco-  a  moment,  gave  a  queer  spluttering  cough,  and  sat 
Mowiy  down  agunst  a  boulder. 

'He  is  killed  1 '  said  Concepcion,  throwing  down  his  cigarette. 
'Mother  of  God !  these  Guardias  Civiles  I ' 

The  two  goarde  came  clambering  down  the  face  of  the  rock. 
Cmc^tcion  glanced  at  his  late  companion  writhing  in  the  sharpness 
«f  death. 

'  Here  or  at  Ronda,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  what  matters  it  ? ' 
"Hittered  the  quiet-eyed  man  at  Conyngham'a  side.  The  English- 
man turned  and  looked  at  him. 

'  They  will  shoot  me  too,  bat  not  now,' 
Ctmcepcion  sullenly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gnards.  These 
men  ever  hunt  in  couples  of  a  widely  different  age,  fca:  the  law 
W  found  that  an  old  head  and  a  young  arm  form  the  strongest 
combination.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  the  &ce  of  an  old  grey 
*olf.  He  mnttered  some  order  to  bis  companion,  and  went 
^fivards  the  mule.  He  cut  away  the  outer  covering  of  the  burden 
'OBpeoded  &om  the  saddle,  and  nodded  his  head  wisely.  These 
■We  boxes  of  cartridges  to  carry  one  thousand  each.  The  grey 
old  man  turned  and  looked  at  him  who  lay  on  the  ground. 

'  A  la  longa,'  he  said  with  a  grim  smile,  '  In  the  long  nm, 
Anlonio.' 

The  man  gave  a  sickly  grin  and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
^t  his  jaw  dropped  instead,  and  he  passed  across  that  frontier 
*hich  b  watched  by  no  earthly  sentinel. 

'  This  gentleman,'  said  the  quiet-eyed  man,  whose  guide  had 
thus  paid  for  his  little  mistake  in  refusing  to  halt  at  the  word  of 
oommand,  '  is  a  stranger  to  me^an  Englishman,  I  think.' 

<  Yes,'  answered  Conyngham.  .-         , 
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The  old  soldier  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  That  may  be,'  be  said,  '  but  be  sleeps  in  Bonda  prison  to- 
night.    To-morrow  the  Captain-General  will  see  to  it.' 

'  I  have  a  letter  to  the  Captain-General,'  eaid  Conyngbam,  who 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  packet  of  papers.  Among  these  was  the 
pink-scented  envelope  given  to  biia  hj  the  man  called  I^TTalde  at 
Algeciras.  He  bad  forgotten  it^  existence,  and  put  it  back  in  bis 
pocket  with  a  smile.  Having  fonnd  that  for  which  he  Bought,  be 
gave  it  to  the  soldier,  who  read  the  addresB  in  silence  aod  returned 
the  letter. 

'  Yon  I  know,*  he  said,  taming  to  the  man  at  Conyngham's 
side,  who  merely  shrogged  hie  sbooldera.  '  And  Concepcion  Vara, 
we  all  know  him.' 

Concepcion  had  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  was  mormoring  a 
popular  air  with  the  indifTerent  patience  and  the  wandering  eye 
of  perfect  innocence.  The  old  soldier  turned  and  spoke  in  an 
undertone  to  bis  comrade,  who  went  towards  the  dead  man  and 
quietly  covered  bis  &ce  with  the  folds  of  his  own  faja  or 
waisuAotb.  This  be  weighted  at  the  corners  with  stones,  carrying 
out  this  simple  office  to  the  dead  with  a  suggestive  indiffer^ioe. 
To  this  day  the  Quardia  Civil  have  plenary  power  to  shoot 
whomsoever  they  think  fit — flight  and  reastanoe  being  equally 
fatal. 

No  more  heeding  the  dead  body  of  the  man  whom  be  bad 
shot  than  be  would  have  heeded  the  carcase  of  a  rat,  the  elder  of 
the  two  soldiers  now  gave  the  tnder  to  march,  commanding  Con- 
cepcion to  lead  the  way. 

'  It  will  not  be  worth  your  while  to  risk  a  bullet  by  running 
away,'  he  said.  '  This  time  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  a  few  ponnds 
of  tobacco  only.' 

The  evening  bad  &llen  ere  the  silent  party  caught  sight  of  the 
town  of  Ronda,  perched,  as  the  Moorish  strongholds  usually  are, 
on  a  height.  Ronda,  as  history  tells,  was  the  last  poseeeeion  of 
the  brave  and  gifted  Moslems  in  Spain,  The  people  are  half 
Moorish  still,  and  from  the  barred  windows  look  out  deep  almond 
eyes  and  patient  faces  that  have  no  European  feature.  The 
narrow  streets  were  empty  as  the  travellers  entered  the  town,  and 
the  clatter  of  the  mules  slipping  and  stumbling  on  the  cobble 
stones  lnx>ught  but  few  to  the  doors  of  tbe  low-boilt  houses.  To 
enter  Bonda  from  the  south  the  traveller  must  traverse  the 
Moorish  town  which  is  divided  from  the  Spanish  quarts  hy  a  cleft 
in  tbe  great  rock  that  renders  the  town  impregnable  to  fill  attack. 
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Rivbag  croesed  the  bridge  Bpsnniiig  the  great  gorge  into  which 
tbe  Eon  DBTer  penetrates  even  at  midday,  the  puty  emerged  into 
the  broader  etxeets  of  the  more  modem  town,  and,  taming  to  the 
right  throogh  a  high  gateway,  foond  themeelves  in  a  barraolc  yard 
(rftbeQuanlia  Civil. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


'  Le  ptiu  grand  art  d'on  habile  homme  est  celni  de  savoir  cachet  son  babilet6.' 

Veer  Conyngbam  awoke  after  a  night  oonBoientionsly  spent  in 
tlut  profoiind  Hlomber  which  waits  on  an  excellent  digestion  and 
s  careless  heart,  he  found  the  prison  attendant  at  his  bedside.  A 
leas  ea8j.^oing  mind  would  perhaps  have  leapt  to  some  n^roos 
cDDclnsion  at  the  sight  of  this  fierce-viaaged  janitor,  who,  however, 
earned  nothing  more  deadly  in  his  hand  tiian  a  card. 

'  It  is  tbe  Captain-General,'  said  he,  '  who  calls  at  this  early 
hmn.  His  Excellenoys  letter  has  been  delivered,  and  the  Captain- 
General  Boarce  waited  to  swallow  his  morning  chocolate.' 

'  Very  mnch  to  the  Captain-General's  credit,'  retnmed  Conyng- 
Inoi,  rising.  '  Cold  water,'  be  went  on,  *  soap,  a  towel,  and  my 
'"Sg^ge — (md  then  the  Captain-General' 

The  attendant  with  an  odd  smile  procured  the  necessary 
wtdcles,  and  when  the  Englishman  was  ready  led  the  way  down- 
stairs. He  was  a  solemn  man  from  Galicia,  this,  where  they  do 
not  smile. 

In  the  patio  of  the  great  house,  once  a  monastery,  now  oon- 
verted  into  a  barrack  for  the  Gnardia  Civil,  a  small  man  of  fifty 
ycaiB  OT  more  stood  smoking  a  cigarette.  On  perceiving  Conyng- 
hiffi  he  came  forward  with  oatstretched  hand  and  a  smile  which 
esn  only  be  described  as  angeUc.  It  was  a  smile  at  once  sympa- 
thetic and  bnmoroos,  veiling  his  dark  eyes  between  lashes  almost 
dosed,  parting  moostacbed  lips  to  disclose  a  row  of  pearly  teeth. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  General  Vincente  in  very  tolerable  English, 
'  I  am  at  yoor  feet.  That  snch  a  mistake  should  have  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  &om  my  old 
friend  General  Watterson — we  fooght  together  in  Wellington's 
day — that  sooh  a  mistake  should  have  occurred  overwhelms  me 
vith  shame.' 

He  pressed  Conyngham's  hand  in  both  of  his,  which  were 
■mall  and  white — ^looked  up  into  his  &ce,  stepped  back  and  broke 
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into  a  soft  laugh.  Indeed  his  voice  vae  admirably  snited  to  a 
lady's  drawing-room,  and  snggested  nought  of  the  camp  or  battle 
field.  From  the  handkerchief  vhich  he  drew  from  his  sleeve  and 
passed  across  his  white  monstache  a  iaint  scent  floated  on  the 
morning  air. 

'  Are  yon  General  Vincente  ? '  asked  Conyngham. 

'  Yes — why  not  ? '  And  in  truth  the  tone  of  the  Englishman's 
voice  had  betrayed  a  scepticism  which  warranted  the  question. 

'  It  is  veiy  kind  of  yon  to  come  so  early.  I  have  been  qnite 
C!omfortable,  and  they  gave  me  a  good  siqiper  last  night,*  said 
Conyngham.  'Moreover,  the  Gnardia  Civil  are  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  my  arrest.     I  was  in  bad  company,  it  seems.' 

'  Yes  ;  yonr  companions  were  engaged  in  conveying  ammnnition 
to  the  Carliats ;  we  have  wanted  to  lay  oar  hands  upon  them  for 
some  weeks.     They  have  carried  former  jonmeys  to  a  saccessM 


He  langhed  an^ehmgged  his  Bhoolders. 

'  The  guide,  Antonio  somethiag-or-other,  died,  as  I  understand.' 

'  Well,  yes ;  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way,'  admitted 
Conyngham. 

The  General  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a  gentle  grimace  expressive 
of  deprecation,  with,  aa  it  were,  a  small  solution  of  sympathy, 
indicated  by  a  moisture  of  the  eye,  for  the  family  of  Antonio 
Bomething-or-otber  in  their  bereavement. 

'  And  the  other  man  ?  Seemed  a  nice  enough  fellow  .  .  .' 
inqoired  Conyngham. 

The  General  raised  one  gloved  hand  as  if  to  fend  off  some 
^^ooaching  calamity. 

'  He  died  this  morning — at  six  o'clock.' 

Conyngham  looked  down  at  this  gentle  soldier  with  a  dawning 
light  of  comprehension.  This  might  afler  all  be  the  Gener^ 
Vincente  whom  he  had  been  led  to  look  upon  as  the  fiercest  of  the 
Spanish  Queen's  adherents. 

'  Of  the  same  complaint  ? ' 

'  Of  the  same  complaint,'  answered  the  General  sofUy.  He 
slipped  his  hand  within  Conyngbam's  arm,  and  thus  affectionately 
led  him  across  the  patio  towards  the  doorway  where  sentinels  stood 
at  attention.  He  acknowledged  the  attitude  of  his  subordinates 
by  a  friendly  nod ;  indeed,  this  rosy-&ced  warrior  seemed  to  brim 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

*  The  English,'  he  said,  pressing  lua  companion's  aim,  '  have 
been  too  usefiil  to  ns  for  me  to  allow  one  of  them  to  remain  a 
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moment  longer  in  confiaement.     Yon  say  you  were  comfoitable. 
1  hope  they  gave  yoa  a  clean  towel  and  sJI  that.' 

'Yes,  tbanke,*  answered  Conyngham,  suppreBaing  a  desire  to 
Uogk 

'  That  ie  well.  £onda  ia  a  pleasant  place,  as  yon  will  find. 
Most  interesting — Moorish  remains,  yon  onderstand,  I  will  send 
my  servant  for  yotir  baggage,  and  of  coarse  my  poor  honse  is  at 
joor  disposal.  Yon  will  stay  with  me  until  we  can  find  some 
votk  fc^  yon  to  do.  Yon  wish  to  take  service  with  ob,  of  course  P ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Conyngham,  '  Bather  thought  of  it — if  you 
will  have  m&' 

The  General  glanced  np  at  bis  stalwart  companitm  with  a 
UKuoring  eye. 

'  My  house,'  he  said  in  a  conversational  way,  as  if  only  desirous 
of  making  matters  as  pleasant  as  possible  in  a  Ufe  which  nature 
bad  intended  to  be  peaceful  and  snnny,  and  perhaps  trifling,  but 
which  the  wickedness  of  men  had  rendered  otherwise,  '  my  house 
13,  as  you  would  divine,  only  an  official  residence,  but  pleasant 
enoogh — pleasant  enough.  The  garden  is  distinctly  toleiaUe; 
there  are  orange  trees  now  in  bloom — so  sweet  of  scent.' 

The  street  into  which  they  had  now  emerged  was  no  less 
martial  in  appearance  than  the  barrack  yard,  and  while  he  spoke 
the  General  never  ceased  to  dispense  his  kindly  little  nod  on  one 
side  or  tiie  other  in  response  to  military  salutations. 

'  We  have  quit«  a  number  of  soldiers  in  Konda  at  present,'  he 
said,  with  an  affectionate  little  pressure  of  Conyngham's  arm,  as  if 
to  indicate  his  appreciation  of  such  protection  amid  these  rough 
men.  '  There  is  a  great  talk  of  some  rising  in  the  South — in 
Andalusia — to  support  Sefior  Cabrera,  who  continually  threatens 
Madrid.  A  great  soldier,  they  tell  me,  this  Cabrera,  but  not 
— well,  not  perhaps  quite,  eh  ? — a  caballero,  a  gentleman.  A  pity, 
is  it  not  ? ' 

'  A  great  pity,'  answered  Conyngham,  taking  the  opportunity 
at  last  afforded  him  of  getting  a  word  in. 

'  One  mast  be  prepared,'  went  on  the  General  with  a  good- 
natured  httle  sigh, '  for  sacli  measures.  There  are  bo  many  mis- 
taken enthusiasts — is  it  not  so  P  Such  men  as  your  countryman, 
Sefior  FUnter.  There  are  so  many  who  are  stronger  Carhsts  than 
Don  Carlos  himself,  eh  ? ' 

The  secret  of  conversational  success  is  to  defer  to  one's  listener. 
A  clever  man  imparts  information  by  asking  questions,  and  obtains 
it  without  doing  so.  ^-.         , 
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'  This  is  my  poor  boase,*  continued  the  soldier,  and  aa  lie 
spoke  he  beamed  on  the  sentries  at  the  door.  '  I  am  a  widower, 
bnt  Orod  has  given  me  a  daughter  who  is  now  of  an  age  to  mle 
xaj  household.  Estella  will  endeavonr  to  make  you  comfortable, 
and  an  EnglisbmEtn — a  soldier — will  surel;  overlook  some  small 
defects.' 

He  finished  with  a  good-natured  langh.  There  was  no  resist- 
ing the  sunny  good-hnmour  of  this  rotund  Uttle  oflScer,  or  the 
gladness  of  his  face.  His  attitude  towards  the  world  was  one  of 
constant  endeavonr  to  make  things  pleasant,  and  acquit  himself 
to  his  best  in  circumstances  for  beyond  bis  merits  or  capabilities. 
He  was  one  who  bad  had  good  fortune  all  his  days.  liiose  who 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them  are  never  much  impressed  by 
their  burden.  And  G-eneral  Vincente  had  the  air  of  constantly 
assuring  his  subordinates  that  they  need  not  mind  him. 

The  house  to  which  he  conducted  Couyngham  stood  od  the 
broad  main  street  immediately  opposite  a  cluster  of  shops  where 
leather  bottles  were  manufactured  and  sold.  It  was  a  large 
gloomy  house  with  a  patio  devoid  of  fountain  and  even  of  the 
usual  orange  trees  in  green  boxes. 

'  Through  there  is  the  garden — most  pleasant  and  shady,' 
said  the  General,  indicating  a  doorway  with  the  riding-whip  he 
carried, 

A  troop  of  servants  awaited  them  at  the  foot  of  the  broad 
Mooriah  staircase  open  on  one  side  to  the  patio  and  heavily 
carved  in  balustrade  and  cornice.  These  gentlemen  bowed 
gravdy — indeed,  they  were  so  numeroos  that  the  majority  of 
them  must  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  cultivate  this  dignified 
salutation. 

'  The  SeSorita  ? '  inquired  the  General. 

'  The  Sefiorita  is  in  the  garden.  Excellency,'  answered  one  ynth 
the  air  of  a  courtier. 

'  Then  let  ns  go  there  at  once,*  said  General  Vincente,  taming 
to  Couyngham,  and  gripping  his  arm  affectionately. 

They  passed  through  a  doorway  whither  two  men  had  hurried 
to  open  the  heavy  doors,  and  the  scent  of  violets  and  mignonettftt 
of  orange  in  bloom,  and  of  a  hundred  opening  buds  swept  acroei 
their  faces.  The  brilliant  sunlight  almost  dazzled  eyes  that  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  patio,  for  Ronda  is  one 
of  the  sunniest  spots  on  earth,  and  here  the  warmth  is  rarely 
©Hnressive,  The  garden  waa  Moorish,  and  running  water  ia 
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iqaedocta  of  uuirbld,  yellow  with  stapendons  age,  mnrmnred  in 
the  shade  of  troincal  plants.  A  fountain  plashed  and  chattered 
ufUj,  like  the  whisperiDg  of  children.  The  pathvajB  were  paved 
with  a  fine  white  gravel  of  broken  marble.  There  was  no  weed 
imid  the  flowers.  It  seemed  a  paradise  to  Conyngham  freeh  firom 
the  grey  and  monmfiil  Northern  winter,  and  no  part  of  this  weaiy, 
busy  world.  For  here  were  rest  and  silence,  and  that  sense  of 
eternity  which  is  only  conveyed  by  the  continnons  voice  of  ron- 
Ding  or  Mling  water.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  real 
ud  earthly.  Conyngham  rubbed  his  eyes  and  inHtinctively  tnmed 
to  look  at  his  companion,  who  was  as  onreal  as  his  snrroundinge 
~aroDnd-fEtced,chahby  little  man, withatendermonth  and  moist 
dark  eyes  looking  kindly  ont  apon  the  world,  who  called  himself 
Oeneial  Vincente ;  and  the  name  was  synonymous  in  all  Spain 
nth  bloodtbirstiness  and  cruelty,  with  daring  and  an  unsparing 
generalfihip. 

'  Come,'  said  he,  '  let  ns  look  for  Estella.' 

He  led  the  way  along  a  path  winding  among  almond  and 
pnch  trees  in  foil  bloom,  in  the  shadow  of  the  weird  encalyptns 
and  the  feathery  pepper  tree.  Then  with  a  little  word  of  pleasure 
he  harried  forward. 

Conyngham  caoght  sight  of  a  black  dress  and  a  black  mantilla, 
of  fur  golden  hair,  and  a  &n  upraised  against  the  rays  of  the 

'  Estella,  here  is  a  guest ;  Mr,  Conyngham,  one  of  the  brave 
^glishmeu  who  remember  Spain  in  her  time  of  tronble.* 

Conyngham  bowed  with  a  greater  ceremony  than  we  observe 
^ay,  and  stood  upright  to  look  upon  that  which  was  for  him 
from  that  moment  the  fairest  face  in  the  world.  As,  to  some 
'^en,  sQccess  or  failure  seems  to  come  early  and  in  one  boond,  so, 
'or  Eome,  Love  lies  long  in  ambush  to  shoot  at  length  a  single  and 
certain  shall.  Conyngham  looked  at  Estella  Vincente,  his  gay 
Ij'ne  eyes  meeting  her  dark  glance  with  a  frankness  which  was 
''liaraoteristic,  and  knew  from  that  instant  that  his  world  held  no 
other  woman.  It  came  to  him  as  a  flash  of  lightning  that  left  his 
former  life  grey  and  neutral,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  of  no  sur- 
prise,  hut  rather  of  a  feeling  of  having  found  something  which  he 
lud  long  sought. 

The  girl  acknowledged  bis  salutation  with  a  little  inclination 
of  the  head  and  a  smile  which  was  only  of  the  lips,  for  her  eyes 
nmained  grave  and  deep.    She  had  all  the  dignity  of  oaniage 
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famoQB  in  Castilian  women,  though  her  figore  was  youthfal  still, 
and  slight.  Her  fooe  was  a  clean-cut  oval  with  lipe  that  were  still 
and  pnmd,  and  s  delicately  aqniline  nose. 

'  My  daughter  speaks  English  better  than  I  do,'  went  on  the 
General  in  the  garrulouB  voice  of  an  exceedingly  domesticated 
man,  '  She  has  been  at  school  in  England — at  the  suggestion  of 
my  dear  friend  Watterson — with  his  daughters,  in  bet.' 

'  And  must  have  found  it  doll  and  grey  enough  compared  with 
Spain,'  said  Conyngham. 

'  Ah  !  Then  yon  like  Spain  ? '  said  the  Gener^  et^erly.  '  It  is 
so  with  all  the  English.  We  have  something  in  common,  despite 
the  Armada,  eh  ?  Something  in  manner  and  in  appearance,  too ; 
is  it  not  80  ?  *  i 

He  left  Conyngham  and  walked  slowly  on  with  one  hand  at  I 
bis  dangbter's  waist.  ' 

'  I  was  very  happy  in  England,'  said  Estella  to  Conyngham,  j 
who  walked  at  her  other  side ;  '  but  happier  still  to  get  home  to 
Spain.'  I 

Her  voice  was  rather  low,  and  Conyngham  had  an  odd  sensation  | 
of  having  beard  it  before.  j 

'  Why  did  you  leave  your  home  ? '  she  continued  in  a  leisurdy  I 
conversational  way  which  seemed  natural  to  the  environments.       | 

The  questioQ  rather  startled  the  Enghshman,  for  the  only  ! 
answer  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  quitted  England  in  order  to  come 
to  Konda  and  to  her,  folloning  the  path  in  life  that  Fate  had 
assigoed  to  him. 

*  We  have  troubles  in  England  also — political  troubles,'  be 
said,  after  a  paufe. 

'  The  Chartists,'  said  the  General  cheerfully.  '  We  know  all  ] 
about  them,  for  we  have  the  English  newspapers.  I  procure  them  j 
in  order  to  have  reliable  news  of  Spain.' 

He  hioke  off  with  a  little  laogb,  and  looked  towards  his  | 
daughter. 

<  In  the  evening  Estella  reads  them  to  me.  And  it  was  on  ; 
account  of  the  Chartists  that  yon  left  England  ? ' 

'Yes.* 

'  Ah,  yoQ  ore  a  Chartist,  Mr.  Conyngham.' 

*  Yes,'  admitted  the  Englishman  after  a  pause,  and  he  glanced 
at  Estella. 

(2b  be  cotrtMMwrf.)  ! 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR. 
MAECH. 

I  First  number  oE  The  Spectator  published,  1711. 
VAi  Bamnel  Eomillj,  judge,  b.  175T, 

!    LordMauBfield,  Chief  Justice,  b.  1701-5. 

John  Wesley,  divine,  d.  1791. 
3    Bobeit  Hooke,  mathematician  and  mechanician,  d.  1703. 

Bobert  Adam,  architect,  d.  1792. 
t    John  Someis,  Lord  Chancellor,  b.  1650. 

Henr;  Raebnm,  painter,  b.  175G. 
S    Thomas  Ame,  musician,  d.  1778. 

Sir  Henry  I.Byard,  explorer  of  Nineveh,  b.  1SI7. 
S    L^iBlative  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1707, 
7    Sir  John  Herschel,  aalroiiDmer,  b.  1792. 
B    Thomas  Cooke,  optician,  b.  1807. 
9    William  Cobbett,  political  writer,  b.  I7B2. 

10  Henry  Colebrooke,  Sanalrit  scholar,  d.  1837. 

II  Sir  Jamea  Oatram,  Indian  general  and  adminiBtrator,  d.  18G-^. 

12  Chelsea  Hospital  founded,  1G83. 

13  Richard  Burbage,  actor,  d.  1618. 
\Ke.  Layamoo,  first  English  poet,  120S. 

15  Gdmnnd  Parkea,  professor  of  military  hygiene,  d.  1870. 

16  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  general,  d.  1394. 

17  Christopher  Harlowe,  poet  and  dramatist,  matriculated  C-ambiidgc,  15B0-t. 
IS  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  published,  1616. 

LocUiarL's  Life  of  Scott  pablished,  1  S3g. 
19    Bishop  Ken  d.,  1711. 

David  Livingstone,  African  traveller,  b.  1813. 
Me.Edgar,  King  of  the  English,  crowned,  973. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  natntel  philosopher,  d.  1727. 
!1     Battle  of  Alexandria,  Oeneral  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombic,  1801. 

Grate's  History  of  Greece  published,  1816. 
!2   Thelrialof  StntSord,  1641. 
!S    The  National  Oallery  opened,  1821. 

11  John  Harrison,  mechanician,  d.  1707. 
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SB  Act  abolishing  the  slave  tnd«,  1807. 

2t  James  Euttou,  geologist,  d.  1 797. 

27  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  OUver  Qoldimith,  published.  17B6. 

28  Winchester  College  optmed,  1393. 

29  James  Bennell,  geographer,  ct.  1830. 

30  Ciaomer  conseciated  Anibblshop  of  Canterbnrj,  1S33, 

31  St.  Petei's  College,  Cambridge,  founded,  1284. 

(3)  It  has  been  said  of  Hooke  that  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
mechanic  that  ever  existed.  Among  the  centnry  of  mventions 
with  which  he  is  credited,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  balance 
spring  for  watches  in  place  of  the  pendulam.  He  may  have  hoped 
by  means  of  this  invention  to  sacceed  in  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  but  this  was  reserved  a  few  years  later  for  '  Longitude 
Harrison '  (24),  vhose  marine  chronometer  effected  what  a  French 
savant  described  as  likely  to  baffle  the  devil  himself.  Cooke  (6)  is 
another  of  the  great  mechanicians  who,  by  providing  instnunente 
for  the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  obtained  European 
celebrity.  (3)  Bobert  Adam  is  the  most  celebrated  of  four 
brothers,  all  architects ;  they  are  also  among  the  few  Englishmen 
who  have  treated  the  details  of  decoration  and  fumitore  in  the 
spirit  of  artists.  (5)  It  is  of  some  interest  to  know  that  '  Rule 
Britannia,'  the  fine  National  Anthem  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Anie,  was  sung  in  pnUic  the  first  of  many  thousand  times  on 
March  30,  1745.  (13)  The  stage  creator  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Richard  III.,  and  a  long  etcetera  of  fiimouB  drcemaUa  penona, 
bears  a  name  doubly  memorable  in  theatrical  history,  for  it  was 
Mb  father,  James  Barbage,  who  a«cted  the  first  public  theatre  in 
England.  (15)  Baron  Mnndy,  professor  of  military  hygiene  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  in  bis  biographical  notice  of  Farkes, 
declared  that '  all  the  armies  of  the  Continent  should,  at  parade, 
lower  their  standards  craped,  if  only  for  a  moment,  because  the 
founder  and  best  teacher  of  military  hygiene  in  our  day,  the  Mend 
of  every  soldier,  Edmund  Farkes,  is  no  more.'  (16)  The  leader  of 
the  White  Company  of  Free  Lances  is  described  by  Halli^tTi  as 
'  the  first  real  general  of  modem  times.'  He  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  now  <nie,  now  another,  of  the  Italian  States,  dying  in 
that  of  Florence,  which  honoured  him  with  a  pubhc  fononl  and 
a  fresco  in  the  Daomo.  (31)  The  most  Emcient  foundation  of 
Cambridge. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 

AN  ANNIiBRSARY  STUDi, 

Kahe  elasticity  of  spirit  distiDguished  Queen  Elizabeth  tlirough 
an  the  Ticissitades  of  her  loog  life.  However  black  the  political 
horizon,  whatever  private  distreases  overtook  her,  her  moments  of 
depreesion  were  few  and  &r  between.  Outbursts  of  violent  passion 
were  habitnal  to  her,  bnt  they  passed  like  April  showers.  During 
the  fonr-and-forty  years  that  she  wore  the  crown  she  could  always 
turn  &om  momentons  business  of  State  to  frolic  and  jesting,  such 
useem  onlyposaibletothelightestofheartaandheads.  Butatthe 
by'Tming  of  March  1603  her  buoyancy  forsook  her.  Her  head 
was  bow^  beneath  a  leaden  weight  of  woe.  For  three  weeks  her 
courtiers  patiently  awaited  the  lifting  of  the  mysterious  burden. 
In  the  fourth  week  their  sorrow-stricken  sovereign  found  relief  in 
death. 

Historians  assign  this  fatal  stroke  of  melancholy  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  political  and  private  troubles.  But  the  events  that 
ETncbronised  with  the  Queen's  death  are  commonly  misrepresented ; 
there  is  no  irreproachable  evidence  that  any  of  them  depressed 
her  to  the  serious  detriment  of  her  health,  and  when  her  tempera- 
ment is  rightly  diagnosed  it  is  evident  that  they  furnish  no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  gloom  that  overwhelmed  her. 
Uistorians  have  been  wont  of  late  to  give  an  unchallenged  hearing 
to  the  testimony  of  foreign  ambassadors.  Mainly  to  their  evidence 
do  we  owe  the  familiar  assertion  that  Elizabeth's  health  finally 
broke  under  the  twofold  pressure — of  grief,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  closed  his  life  on  the  scaffold  two  years 
before,  and  of  anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  designs  of 
her  kmswoman,  Arabella  Stnart,  who  bad  inherited  a  claim  to  the 
throne.  In  the  outer  circles  of  the  court  vague  hints  were  dropped 
of  the  '  displeasure '  (no  stronger  word  was  used)  which  Arabella's 
conduct  caused  the  Queen.  But  those  who  stood  nearest  their 
dying  sovereign  penned  reminiscences  of  her  latest  days,  and  the 
name  neither  of  Essex  nor  of  Arabella  figures  in  their  narratives. 
Attractively  spiced  with  personal  gossip  are  all  the  despatches 
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of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Elizabeth's  court.      Sarely  can 
home-made  records  vie  with  them  in  picturesque  personalities,  and 
the   historiaD   who   denies   their   wealth   of    circamstanee     free 
admission  to  his  canvas  must  often  leave  his  picture  indistinct  and 
cold.     But  the  correspondence  of  ambassadors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the '  special  foreign  ' 
correspondence  of  the  journalist  of  the  nineteenth.      Much  of  it 
may  be  worthy  of  credence ;  much  may  -embody,  at  any  rate, 
shadows  of  the  truth ;  but  independent  corroboration  is  at  all  points 
essential.    The  envoy's  duty  was  to  supply  intelligence  abondantly, 
frequently,  and  ia  variety.      No  other  source  of  information  was 
open  to  those  he  served.     But  his  opportnnities  of  observation  were 
sternly  circumscribed.     The  inner  life  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
court  to  which  he  was  accredited  was  not  revealed  to  him  at  his 
bidding.     A  mass  of  hearsay  and  tittle-tattle  consequently  parades 
in  his  letters  in  the  guise  of  ascertained  fact,  and  he  often  falls 
a  victim  to  a  natural  predisposition  to  temper  or  colour  his  news 
so  as  to  render  it  the  more  grateful  to  the  ear  to  which  it  was 
addressed.     Henry  IV.  of  France  was  the  friend  of  Essex,  and   he 
delighted  to  hear  and  recite  his  praises.      It  was  in  June  160S — 
nine  months  before  Elizabeth's  death,  and  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Essex's   execution — that  the   Comte   de  Beaumont,  the   French 
ambassador  in  Ijondoo,  reported  to  his  master  the  Queen'sabiding 
grief  for  the  dead  favourite.     But  the  comments  which,  according 
to  de  Beaumont's  own  evidence,  she  then  passed  on  Essex's  fate 
betray  no  symptom  of  remorseful  sorrow,  merely  the  calm  con- 
viction that  he  defied  her  authority  and  paid  the  inevitable  penalty. 
Contemporary  English  witnesses  give  no  hint  of  the  sighs  she 
uttered  for  two  long  years  at  every  mention  of  his  name.     They 
knew  that  her  absorbing  passion  for  sovereignty — the  only  passion 
that  with  her  was  never  subject  to  sudden  alternations — deprived 
those  who  once  incurred  the  taint  of  treachery  of  any  hold  they 
previously  exerted  on  her  volatile  affections. 

De  Beaumont's  account  of  the  Queen's  '  affliction '  on  hearing 
of  Arabella's  displays  of  wayward  temper  rests  on  no  more  stable 
foundation.  The  Queen  had  no  friendly  feeling  for  possible 
pretenders  to  her  throne,  and  she  had  long  subjected  Arabella 
to  a  severe  restraint,  which  robbed  her  of  political  influence. 
The  young  lady  rebelled,  but  was  easily  and  effectively  repressed. 
But  to  magnify  her  political  prestige  was  to  suggest  intestine 
trouble  whenever  the  problem  of  the  succession  called  for  a 
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practical  solution,  and  the  French  envoy  was  prone  to  feed  his 
master  with  a  prospect  of  coming  disorder.  Thus  defeat  might 
possibly  await  the  ambition  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  claimants  to  the  succession,  in  whom 
Henry  IV,  saw  little  to  admire.  The  issue,  a  month  later,  con- 
clasively  proved  that  the  frowardneas  of  the  friendless  Arabella 
afforded  neither  Elizabeth  nor  James  any  reasonable  ground  for 
apprehension. 

A  third  cause  for  Elizabeth's  fatal  despair  has  been  sought 
and  found  in  Irish  affairs.  Ireland  had  been  the  Queen's 
perennial  difficulty  throughout  her  reign.  The  native  chieftains 
had  continuously  questioned  her  Bovereignty;  the  people  had 
treated  her  representatives  as  foreign  invaders.  There  was  little 
open  fighting,  but  the  opposing  armies  were  for  ever  harrying 
one  another  with  pillage,  ambuscade,  and  massacre.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  the  Irish  found  in  Hugh  O'NeUl,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  a  leader  whose  strategic  skill  went  beyond  the  pre- 
scriptive methods  of  Irish  warfare.  English  supremacy  Beemed 
already  tottering  before  his  well-directed  blows  when,  in  1601, 
Spain  put  into  execution  her  long-standing  threat  to  aid  the 
Irish  in  ridding  themselves  of  Elizabeth's  yoke.  A  Spanish  army 
landed  at  Kinsale  in  support  of  Tyrone.  So  defiant  a  challenge 
roused  in  Elizabeth  a  storm  of  resentment,  and  for  a  moment  the 
situation  looked  desperate.  But  within  a  year  the  tables  were 
tamed  upon  all  the  Queen's  enemies.  Xiord  Mountjoy,  the  ablest 
of  her  deputies  in  Ireland,  drove  the  Spaniards  back  to  their 
ships.  The  power  of  Tyrone,  after  the  manner  of  the  power  of  Irish 
national  leaders,  crumbled  away,  and  be  agreed  '  both  simply  and 
absolutely '  to  '  submit  himself  to  Her  Majesty's  mercy.'  The 
Queen's  Government  In  Ireland  had  found  salvation  many  months 
before  her  illness.  Although  the  terms  to  be  accorded  to  the 
arch-rebel  left  room  for  debate,  he  was  formidable  no  longer. 
The  Queen  justly  eulogised  the  geneml  who  had  won  the  victory. 
No  nervous  foreboding  escaped  her,  only  the  exaltation  of  spirit 
that  naturally  follows  delivery  from  a  great  peril. 

And  other  episodes  quickly  succeeded  the  affair  at  Kinsale  to 
strengthen  the  Queen's  conviction  that  Spain's  power  to  work 
her  injury  had  been  sapped  beyond  recovery.  Twice  in  1602  did 
English  ships  force  a  conflict  on  Spanish  galleys;  once  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  once  in  the  English  Channel.  From  each  engage- 
ment the  English  sailors  reaped  glory  and  treasure.     The  Queen 
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had  good  warrant  for  her  prophecy,  that  whatever  assanlt  the 
King  of  Spain  might  yet  devise  against  her,  he  would  taste  anew 
of  the  shame  that  attended  his  former  ventures. 

Bnt  it  is  not  exclusively  to  poUtical  events  that  tradition  has 
assigned  the  hopeless  misgivings  which  preceded  and  caused  the 
Queen's  death.  There  remains  the  pathetic  story  of  the  crushing 
sorrow  in  which  the  lose  of  her  friend,  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
is  said  to  have  involved  her  in  the  last  days  of  February  1603. 
Native  and  foreign  witnesses  concur  in  recording  the  Queen's 
distress  on  learning  of  the  Countess's  death ;  and  that  it  depressed 
her  need  not  be  questioned.  But  romance  is  responsible  for  the 
reports  of  the  gravity  of  ita  effect.  The  Countess,  wife  of  the 
admiral  who  held  the  chief  command  against  the  Spanish  Armada, 
was  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Carey,  first  Lord  Hunsdon,  a  first- 
cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Elizabeth's  mother.  The  tenderest  of  the 
womanly  traits  in  the  Queen's  character  was  the  kindly  senti- 
ment which  she  reserved  for  all  her  mother's  kindred.  To  her 
dying  day  she  was  prodigal  of  favour  to  scions  of  the  Boleyn 
stock.  The  members  of  the  Carey  family  fiilly  shared  the  affec- 
tion that  was  bred  in  her  of  consanguinity.  But  the  Countess's 
sister,  Lady  Scrope,  rather  than  the  Countess  herself,  was,  as  fiir 
as  contemporary  evidence  shows,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Carey 
house  on  terms  of  close  and  constant  intimacy  with  Elizabeth. 
In  her  normal  moods,  tears  for  the  death,  whether  of  fri^ds  or 
relatives  or  trusted  counsellors,  did  not  bedew  the  Queen's  cheeks 
long,  and  little  would  probably  have  been  heard  of  her  monming 
for  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  had  not  the  rumour  got  entwined 
in  a  picturesque  legend  which  has  fastened  on  popular  imagina- 
tion. It  was  in  France  that  there  first  circulated  the  familiar 
fable  that  Elizabeth,  when  Essex  was  high  in  her  &vonr,  gave 
him  a  magic  ring  which,  if  returned  to  her  when  he  was  in  peril, 
was  to  ensure  his  salvation.  When  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death  the  Earl,  we  are  told,  forwarded  the  ring  to  the  Coxmtess 
of  Nottingham  for  delivery  to  his  protectress.  But  the  Countess, 
at  the  instigation  of  Essex's  enemies,  withheld  it  from  the  royal 
hand.  Conscience-stricken  by  her  treachery,  she  summoned  the 
Queen  to  her  deathbed  two  years  later  to  bear  the  confession  of 
her  guilt,  and  Elizabeth  quitted  the  bedside  to  sicken  and  die  of 
an  agony  of  remorse.  In  French  plays  and  romances  the  tale 
received  many  another  ^ntastic  embellishment,  to  which  hisUay 
give*  the  he  more  directly  than  to  this,  the  commonly  accepted 
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vemoo.  Id  no  shape  can  it  be  trusted.  But  the  fascination  of 
its  romantio  detail  explains  the  critical  place  allotted  to  the 
CcmntesB  of  MottlDgham's  death  in  the  ordinary  narratives  of 
Qizabeth'B  closiiig  dajs. 

When  we  exchange  the  murky  shadovB  of  conjecture,  gossip 
and  lomance  for  the  dry  light  of  fact,  the  final  scene  in  the 
Qoecsi's  earthly  pilgrimage  takes  a  different  aspect.  On  Sept- 
embo'  7,  1602,  Elizabeth  entered  her  Beventieth  year,  and  during 
the  next  five  montha  she  gave  repeated  proofs  of  nndimi- 
sished  agility  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  '  Merry '  ves 
U>e  epithet  most  often  bestowed  at  earlier  periods  of  her  career 
on  her  demeanour  in  private  life  by  those  best  qualified  to  know 
it,  and  under  the  burden  of  more  than  sixty-nine  years  her  merri- 
ment Buffered  in  her  attendants'  sight  no  abatement.  While  at 
court  a  few  days  after  her  birthday  she  noticed  that  a  lady-in- 
wilting,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  was  wearing  about  her  neck  a 
little  picture  '  in  a  dainty  tablet.'  She  asked  whose  portrait  the 
Oountess  honoured  thus,  and  when  told  that  it  was  the  picture  of 
the  royal  secretary.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  lady's  uncle,  the  Queen 
snatched  the  miniature  from  her  and  playfully  tied  it  to  her  own 
shoe.  A  few  ntinntes  later  she  pinned  it  to  her  elbow.  A  report 
of  the  scene  was  carried  to  Cecil,  who  celebrated  its  hmoours  in 
verse,  and  the  Queen  ordered  the  doggerel  to  be  sung  to  her.  A 
week  later  the  irolics  at  court  waxed  brisker.  '  There  was  much 
dancing  in  the  privy  chamber  of  country  dances  before  the 
Qneen's  majesty,  who  is  exceedingly  pleased  therewith.'  '  Irish 
tunes  are  at  this  time  most  pleaeing,'  the  chronicler  adds,  as  if 
to  indicate  that  the  contemporary  course  of  Irish  affairs  justified 
anything  rather  t^an  the  harsh  notes  of  anxiety.  Nor  did  the 
Queen  in  her  seventieth  year  lack  the  society  of  a  cultured 
courtier  to  fill  the  place  of  Leicester,  Hatton,  Essex,  and  the  rest 
who  had  passed  away.  Sir  Fnlke  Greville,  the  philosopher-poet, 
and  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had,  says  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
'  the  longest  lease  and  the  smoothest  time  of  any  of  her  favourites,' 
Now  he  was  rarely  permitted  to  leave  the  royal  presence.  At  the 
end  of  September  he  could  not  '  for  his  life  get  down  from  the 
Qneen.  .  .  .  She  will  not  let  him  go  from  her.'  He  bore  his 
servitude  cheerfully,  and  wrote  to  his  friends  that  his  sovereign 
was  in  excellent  health.  'I  have  not  seen  her,'  he  added,  'in 
every  way  better  disposed  these  many  years.' 

Early  in  October  the  Queen  \isited  Chiswick  in  characteristic 
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pomp,  t«.gtay  frith  Sir  William  RuBBell,  who  had  held  the  high 
office  of  Lord-Deputy  in  Ireland.  Subsequently  she  spent  five 
weekB  at  her  palace  at  Richmond,  where  she  was  reported  '  to 
find  herself  so  well  that  she  would  not  easily  remove.'  But  ahe 
returned  by  water  to  Whitehall  two  days  before  Novembet  17, 
when  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  her  accession  was  celebrated 
amid  all  manner  of  rejoicings.  Id  the  afternoon,  in  the  ezabei^ 
auce  of  her  good-hmnoor,  she  gave  audience  to  a  profeesional 
fool,  who  '  made  her  very  merry.'  Next  month  she  did  Sir  Bobert 
Cecil  the  honour  of  dining  with  him  at  his  new  residence  in  the 
Strand  (Cecil  House),  and  left  mightily  contented  with  *  the  rich 
jewels  and  presents  *  that  her  host  bestowed  on  her.  Her  greed 
for  gifts  was  still  insatiable.  A  week  later  she  was  '  feasted  '  by 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Admiral ;  but  his  entertainment 
proved  lees  to  her  mind,  for  he  only  presented  his  guest  with  *  a 
whole  suit  of  apparel,'  whereas  she  coveted  '  his  rich  hangings  of 
all  the  6gbts  with  the  Spanish  Armada  in  eighty-eight ' — famous 
tapestries  that  afterwards  adorned  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
Christmas-time  '  the  court  fiourished  more  than  ordinary.'  The 
courtiers'  spirits  were  mora  '  gallant '  than  ever.  There  was  end- 
less dancing,  bear-baiting,  theatricals,  and  card-playing.  On 
St.  Stephen's  Day  (the  day  after  Christmas)  a  professional  male 
dancer,  the  '  admirablest '  of  his  time,  performed,  with  a  lady  of 
the  court,  galliards  and  corantos  by  special  order  of  the  Queen, 
who  bestowed  on  their  evolutions  whole-hearted  commendation. 
The  festivities  extended  well  into  January,  when  Elizabeth 
attended  munificent  banquets  given  in  her  honour  by  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  subsequently  by  Lord 
Honsdoo,  the  Countess  of  Nottingham's  brother. 

The  Queen's  intellectual  vivacity  showed  as  little  sign  of  ex- 
haustion as  her  physical  activities.  During  the  same  month  of 
January  she  wrote  two  letters  with  her  own  hand  to  public  per- 
son^es.  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  Irish  deputy,  bad  written  to  her 
of  bis  fear  that  malicious  tongues  had  obscured  his  merits  in  his 
sovereign's  eyes.  With  all  her  wonted  fire  she  ridicules  his  '  melan- 
choly humours,'  '  There  is  no  louder  trump '  (she  assures  him) 
'  that  may  sound  out  your  praise,  your  hazard,  your  care,  your  luck, 
than  we  have  blasted  in  all  our  court,  and  elsewhere  indeed,'  '  Ad 
Tartaros  eat  melancholia ! '  (to  hell  with  melancholy  I)  was  her 
concluding  adjuration.  The  second  letter  she  addressed  to  her 
'  good  brother,'  James  of  Scotland.     It  is  as  little  restrained  by 
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the  formalities  of  etiquette.  She  has  heard  that  James  intended 
receiviog  an  embassy  from  Spain,  In  a  aeries  of  spirited  interro- 
gations she  reminds  him  how  many  a  plot  the  Spaniards  have 
contrived  against  her  life  and  kingdom,  and  she  warns  her 
correspondent  against  amicable  trafficking  with  her  desperate  foe. 
James  bad  experienced  difficulties  with  his  subjects ;  she  never 
grudged  him  her  sympathy.  '  I  am  nothing,'  she  inforuied  him, 
'  of  the  vile  disposition  of  such  as  when  their  neighbour's  house 
is  likely  to  be  a-Gre  will  not  only  not  help,  but  will  not  afford 
the  water  to  quench  the  same.'  Throughout  she  sounds  with 
boisterous  good-humour  the  note  of  fearless  confidence  in  her 
future. 

But  the  Queen  had  reached  her  seventieth  year,  and  this  fulness 
of  gaiety  and  self-reliance  went  near  defying  the  behests  of 
nature.  The  Queen  had  no  cowardly  fear  of  death.  On  occasion 
she  would  jest  with  her  friends  about '  the  kind  of  epitaph  she 
would  like  to  have  upon  her  tomb.'  But  the  symptoms  of  age 
were  abhorrent  to  her,  and  her  buoyant  temperament  and  physical 
strength  long  rendered  comparatively  easy  the  task  she  delibe- 
rately set  herself  of  keeping  these  symptoms  from  her  view. 
Vanity  was  with  her  almost  a  disease ;  panegyric  was  essential  to 
her  happiness,  and  it  was  offered  her  in  profusion.  But  it  was  not 
merely  injured  vanity,  it  was  not  merely  shy  glances  in  her 
looking-glass  at  her  wealth  of  wrinkles,  that  roused  her  dread  of 
old  age.  Failing  vitality  was  synonymous  in  her  mind  with  a 
waning  of  that  instinct  of  command  which  had  called  forth  the 
loving  reverence  of  many  generations  of  her  subjects,  and  had 
made  her  enemies  tremble.  Mental  or  physical  decay  would  rob 
her  in  her  own  eyes  of  the  repute  and  authority  that  were  dearer 
to  her  than  life.  Until  the  end  of  1002  she  succeeded,  as  best  she 
might,  in  blinding  herself  to  the  hateful  prospect.  But  early  in 
the  next  year  she  could  not  mistake  Time's  numbing  touch,  and 
she  knew  that  others  guessed  what  she  claimed  to  be  her  secret. 
Then  her  spirit  broke,  and  she  scorned  to  live. 

Her  scheme  of  life  required  that  she  should  neither  feel  nor 
look  her  years,  and  the  shifts  to  which  she  bad  already  been  driven 
to  conceal  their  external  ravages  would  excuse  a  smile  in  any  weaker 
woman's  history.  In  hers  they  almost  justify  a  tear,  ^lien  she 
appeared  in  public  many  coats  of  paint — Ben  Jonson  says  the 
colour  was  often  vermilion — smeared  not  only  her  face,  but  her 
neck  and  breasts.    A  wig  of  bright  red  hair  covered  her  head. 
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llDiJeT  her  personal  directions  her  sergeftnt-painter  published  a 
flatteringly  nnfaithfol  portrait  of  her,  and  her  Babjecte  were  for- 
bidden tinder  heavy  penalties  to  prepare  or  circulate  any  other 
pictorial  representation.  Within  little  more  than  a  year  of  the 
end  a  special  embassy  visited  her  from  France.  She  rose  &om  her 
throne  to  dance  a  galliard,  and  showed  her  naked  leg  to  prove  that 
her  charms  were  unimpaired.  Some  months  later  gont  seized  her 
fingers.  She  pretended  insensibility  to  the  pain,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  snggestions  of  remedy.  But  despite  her  strength 
of  will  the  &cts  could  not  under  every  condition  be  suppressed. 
When  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  he  offered  her  his 
hand  as  she  stepped  into  her  barge.  She  haughtily  declined  it, 
and,  stumbling,  bruised  herself. 

And  so  the  tragi-comedy  was  dragging  on  when  the  catastrophe 
loomed  in  sight.  Jnst  after  the  festive  Christmas  of  1602,  amid 
all  the  court's  careless  gaieties,  the  repellent  truth  came  strught 
home  to  the  Queen.  In  an  interview  with  her  godson.  Sir  John 
Harington,  there  escaped  her  the  ominous  hint  that  she  'felt 
creeping  Time  at  her  gate.'  A  few  desperate  efforts  followed  to 
avert  a  fuller  experience  of  the  dreaded  sensation.  But  at  the  end 
of  February  the  presence  of  old  age  could  be  ignored  no  longer, 
and  there  only  lay  before  the  Queen  the  task  of  dying. 

In  the  third  week  of  January  1603  (on  the  21st)  the  winter's 
festivities  closed,  and  the  court,  as  was  the  custom,  leil  Whitehall 
for  Richmond.  In  London  a  season  of  wet  had  been  suddenly 
succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost.  The  Queen  admitted  that  the  &U  in 
temperature  had  left  her  with  a  slight  cold,  but  none  doubted 
that  a  change  of  air  would  quickly  work  a  cure.  February  was 
spent  quietly,  and  Elizabeth's  health  outwardly  resumed  some  of 
its  wonted  briskness.  But  with  the  approach  of  March  an  un- 
alterable expression  of  sadness  settled  on  her  countenance,  and 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  ceased  to  interest  her.  In  the  first 
week  she  received  a  few  friends.  She  summoned  the  old  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  had  just  committed  his  wife  to  the  grave,  to 
hear  words  of  condolence  from  her  lips.  Soon  afterwards  there 
reached  the  palace  her  kinsman,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  the  brother  of 
the  dead  Countess  of  Nottingham.  Though  the  Queen  '  kept  her 
inner  lodging,'  she  sent  for  him  immediately  on  his  arrival. 
'Sitting  low  npon  her  cushions,'  she  announced  to  him  that's 
melancholy  humour '  had  taken  root  in  her  heart,  and  would  not 
brook  removal.     For  four  nights  and  four  days  she  remained  vpon 
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the  cusfaions,  lookiog  fixedly  before  her,  longing  for  sleep  that 
did  not  c(Hne,  refusing  to  seek  repose  in  bed,  and  declining  sus- 
tenance. Of  the  efficacy  of  physic  she  had  always  been  sceptical. 
Mow  t«n  or  twelve  physicians  came  to  the  palace,  each  promising, 
'  with  all  manner  of  asseveratioD,' '  her  perfect  and  easy  reooveiy ' 
if  she  woold  follow  a  simple  coarse  of  treatment.  Bat  they 
f^ke  in  vain.  Nor  coold  the  protests  of  councillors,  divines,  and 
waiting-women  induce  her  to  accept  medical  assistance.  Her 
melancholy  was  '  settled  and  irremovable,'  and  she  had  no  wish 
to  prolong  it  by  lengthening  oat  her  life.  She  only  broke  silence 
to  mnrmor:  '  I  am  not  sick,  I  feel  no  pain,  and  yet  I  pine  away.' 
She  was  asked  whether  she  had  any  secret  cause  of  grief  She 
replied  that  she  knew  of  nothing  in  the  world  worthy  of  bxinbling 
her.  At  length,  by  force  (it  is  said)  she  was  Ufted  firom  the 
coshions  and  pat  to  bed.  Her  condition  underwent  no  change. 
Ondnally  those  about  her  realised  that  '  she  might  live  if  she 
woiild  ose  means,'  but  that  she  would  not  be  persuaded ;  and 
pinces,  as  they  tearfully  acknowledged,  cannot  be  coerced. 
Nev^thelesB,  until  the  third  week  they  looked  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  her  old  vivacity  and  the  dispersal  of  her  lethargy. 
But  daring  that  veek  it  was  perceived  that  the  ground  she  had 
lost  could  only  be  recovered  by  miracle. 

On  Wednesday,  March  23,  her  conndllors  entered  her  bed- 
chamber to  receive  her  last  instructions.  She  had  none  to  give. 
The  archbishop  and  bishops  offered  ap  prayer  at  her  bedside,  and 
the  derived  some  comfort  from  their  ministrations.  In  the  evening 
she  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep,  such  as  she  had  sought  without  avail 
for  nearly  a  month.  She  never  woke  again.  *  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  March  24  she  departed  this  life,  mildly  like 
a  lamb,  easily  like  a  ripe  apple  from  the  tree.'  When  she  was 
examined  after  death,  her  physicians  reported  that  'she  had  a 
body  of  firm  and  perfect  constitution,  hkely  to  have  Uved  many 
years.*  Death  was,  in  fact,  prepared  to  the  last  to  bargain  with 
her  for  a  few  more  years  of  life,  but  his  terms  implied  an  enfeeble- 
ment  of  those  fficultieB  on  whose  unrestricted  exercise  her  queenly 
bme  seemed  to  her  to  depend.  By  refusing  to  be  party  to  the  truce 
she  invited  her  overthrow.  But  she  never  acknowledged  herself 
vanquished ;  she  made  no  will,  she  bestowed  no  gift  on  any  of 
the  fiuthfdl  attendants  who  wept  beside  her  deathbed,  and  she 
declined  to  guide  her  Council  in  the  choice  of  a  SQCcessor. 

EUzabeth's  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  royal  succession 
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forma  the  most  etriking  of  all  tbe  illustrations  that  can  be  offered 
of  her  obstinate  defiance  of  the  inflexible  law  of  her  being.  Xhe 
crown  of  the  Tudors  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Eovereign'a 
personal  property.  For  practical  purposes  it  lay  at  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  wearer.  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  YI.,  and 
Queen  Mary  each  nominated  with  their  dying  breath  him  or  her  who 
was  to  succeed  to  the  royal  estate.  Edward  VI.'a  dying  directions 
were,  it  is  true,  set  aside ;  but  their  rejection  rested  on  a  well- 
supported  plea  of  his  submiEeion  to  undue  influence,  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  place  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  left  the 
monarch's  prerogative  of  choice  in  all  essentials  unquestioned. 
A  Tudor  Parliament  was  always  ready  to  register  obsequiooslj 
the  royal  will.  Thrice  it  had  suictioned  at  a  word  from 
Henry  VIII.  the  changes  in  the  succeBsion  which  his  matrimonial 
vagaries  necessitated.  But  no  precedent  that  could  be  quoted 
succeeded  in  moving  Elizabeth  to  confront  the  topic.  Strong  aa 
was  her  sense  of  public  duty  in  other  regards,  it  iailed  her  here. 
Her  egotism  blinded  her  to  the  dangers  to  which  her  obduracy  was 
likely  to  expose  the  State.  The  bare  thought  that  her  dignities 
must,  by  the  efflux  of  time,  pass  to  another  only  suggested  to  her 
^he  insecurity  of  her  tenure  of  them  and  the  coming  eztinction 
of  her  authority.  Such  a  prospect  she  conld  not  nerve  herself 
to  face. 

Early  in  her  reign  Parliament  more  than  once  urged  her  with  ail 
deference  to  consider  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  pointed 
out  the  perils  inherent  in  uncertainty  as  to  who  was  her  accredited 
heir.  But  Elizabeth  brusquely  ordered  the  discussion  to  cease, 
and  treated  as  a  personal  affiront  every  endeavour  to  reopen  it.  In 
1S93,  four  members  of  Parliament  gently  invited  the  Lords, 
through  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  join  the  Commons  in  petitioning  the 
Queen  '  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  Crown.'  Ko  admission  of 
her  full  ownership  of  the  royal  estate  could  be  less  equivocally 
phrased.  But  the  Queen  only  saw  in  their  conduct  contempt  of 
'  her  former  strait  commandment,'  and  the  offenders  were  committed 
to  gaol.  Twice  during  the  reign — ^in  1571  and  1585— the  omi- 
nous word  '  succession '  found  a  place  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  But 
both  enactments  were  framed  after  the  Queen's  own  heart.  Instead 
of  indicating  possible  successors  to  the  throne,  they  created  dis»- 
bilities  in  the  case  of  almost  all  possible  clainmnts. 

Happily,  the  work  tha^  the  Queen  left  undone  her  Ministers 
tuuk  upon  their  own  shoulders.    Before  her  death  her  secretary, 
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Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  definitely  amuiged  that  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
shonld  sncceed  to  Elizabeth's  crown.  The  situation  abounded 
in  irony.  A  monarch  whose  jealousy  of  her  prerogative  seemed 
invariably  to  reduce  her  ministers'  authority  to  a  shadow,  left 
tiiem,  by  her  own  default,  power  to  exercise  at  will  one  of  the 
proudest  of  the  Royal  privileges.  Nor  did  Cecil  defer  to  that 
settlement  of  the  crown  which  the  Queen's  father  had  devised — 
the  only  seltlement  to  which  a  legal  sanction  attached,  apart 
from  the  reigning  sovereign's  testamentary  directions.  There  had 
been  no  repeal  of  the  stipulation  made  byHenry  VIII.,  both  in  Act 
of  Parliament  and  in  his  will,  that  after  the  death  of  his  three  chil- 
dren, Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the  crown  should  descend  to 
the  heirs  of  bis  younger  sister,  Mary  (who  had  issue  only  by  her 
second  hosband,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk),  to  the  ex- 
closion  of  the  heirs  of  his  elder  sister,  Margaret  (&om  whom 
her  great>-grandchildren,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  Arabella 
Stuart,  derived  their  claims).  Consequently,  the  rightful  heir 
when  Elizabeth  lay  dying  was  no  scion  of  the  Scottish  House, 
bnt  the  eldest  representative  of  the  Suffolk  line — Princess  Mary's 
great-grandson,  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Beauchamp.  But  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  were  not  the  slaves  of  legal  niceties.  The 
Queen's  neutrality  left  their  choice  unfettered,  and  though  ex- 
pectation of  personal  profit  largely  moved  them,  their  action  proved 
politic.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  a  man  of  insignificant  position  and 
charact^';  James  VI.,  however  contemptible  in  many  respects, 
had  experience  as  a  ruler  and  a  contiguous  kingdom  to  add  to 
the  endowments  of  the  English  crown. 

Every  precaution  to  conceal  the  negotiation  with  Scotland  from 
Eliiabeth's  knowledge  was  deemed  vital  to  its  success.  A  word 
from  her  could  annul  the  plan,  and  her  temperament  might 
lead  her  to  pronounce  the  word  at  any  moment.  Often  did  her 
little  secretary  tremble  at  the  prospect  "of  her  discovery  of  his 
design.  The  risk  was  great.  Elizabeth,  like  himself,  corre- 
sponded voluminously  with  her  Scottish  '  cousin/  and  the  latter's 
replies  were  often  ill-considered.  An  indiscretion  on  the  Scottish 
King's  part  might  min  all.  Fortunately  no  syllable  of  the 
Buccession  escaped  either  royal  pen.  Once  the  Queen  suspected 
in  a  letter  from  James  an  obscure  hint  that  at  a  future  date  she 
must  submit  to  funeral  ceremonies.  With  terrifying  vehemence 
she  bade  him  beware  of  meddling  with  matters  outside  bis  sphere, 
and  he  al:>iectly  assnied  her  that  no  notion  of  her  death  had  ever 
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crossed  his  mind.  On  her  dying  da;  her  Council  ventured  a  first 
and  last  despairing  effort  to  obtain  from  her  such  assent  to  their 
negotiations  as  would  place  James's  title  beyond  cavil,  and 
althongh  representations  have  been  made  that  the  effort  was 
successful,  there  is  little  valid  ground  for  crediting  the  Qaeen, 
even  in  her  last  honrs,  with  any  modification  of  her  resolve  to 
leave  the  subject  of  the  sncc^sion  severely  alone.  The  French 
ambassador  is  solely  responsible  for  the  statement  that  she  at  sn 
earlier  period  admitted  by  word  of  mouth  that  'the  King  of 
Scotland  would  hereafter  become  King  of  Great  Britain.'  More 
trustworthy  witnesses  merely  depose  that  on  two  occasions  in  her 
latest  weeks,  when  the  comments  of  others  in  her  presence  com- 
pelled her  to  break  silence,  she  took  refuge  in  oracular  utterances 
which  owe  all  their  significance  to  the  interpretation  that  their 
hearers  deemed  it  politic  to  place  on  them. 

Before  leaving  London,  she  is  said  to  have  told  the  Karl  of 
Nottingham  that  '  her  throne  had  always  been  the  throne  of 
kings,  and  none  but  her  next  heir  of  blood  and  descent  shonld 
succeed  her.'  '  Her  next  heir  of  blood  and  descent '  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Lord  Beanchamp.  The  vague  phrases  attest 
her  settled  policy  of  evasion.  According  to  Sir  Sobert  Carey, 
on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  before  her  death  '  she  made  for  her 
Council  to  be  called,  and  by  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  when 
the  King  of  Scotland  was  named  to  sncceed  her,  they  all  knew  he 
was  the  man  she  desired  should  reign  after  her.'  Throughout  her 
illness  her  hand  had  passed  restlessly  to  and  iro  her  head,  and  a 
definite  meaning  could  only  attach  to  the  sign  in  the  sight  of 
those  who,  like  the  reporter,  were  already  pledged  to  seat 
James  VI.  in  her  place.  Lady  Southwell  gives  a  more  dis- 
interested account  of  this  episode  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  Council  were  not  invited  to  the  royal  presence,  as  Carey  avers. 
They  demanded  admittance  'to  know  whom'  the  dying  Qaeen 
'  would  have  for  King.'  She  could  barely  speak,  but  made  what 
preparation  her  waning  strength  permitted  for  the  interview.  The 
Councillors  desired  her  to  lift  her  finger  when  they  named  whom 
she  approved.  They  mentioned  the  King  of  Prance ;  she  did 
not  stir.  They  spoke  of  the  King  of  Scotland ;  she  made  no 
sign.  They  named  Lord  Beanchamp,  the  rightful  heir  under 
Henry  VIIL's  unrepealed  settlement.  Then  only  did  Eli2Bb^ 
loose  herself,  and  with  something  of  her  old  vivacity  she  gasped, 
'  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a 
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king.'  These  are  the  only  tinquestioned  words  which  afford  an; 
else  to  the  Queen's  wishes  respecting  her  sncceaaor.  At  the 
beet  they  are  negative,  and  cannot  be  tortiired  into  a  fonnal 
accqitaDce  of  James.  The  presence  of  her  Council  at  her  bed- 
side made  her  realise  that  her  reign  was  over,  and  it  is  perhaps 
joster  to  regard  the  utterance  as  a  convulsive  cry  of  anguish 
vning  from  her  by  the  thought  that,  despite  all  her  efforts  to 
guard  her  fame,  an  unworthy  successor  had  it  in  his  power  to 
work  it  injury. 

Bat  Elizabeth's  command  of  all  the  arts  of  sovereignty  had 
implanted  in  the  mass  of  her  people  a  respect  for  monarchical 
anthority  which  could  in  the  hour  of  her  death  resist  every  shock. 
At  the  moment  some  of  the  awe  which  she  herself  inspired 
encircled  those  of  her  ministers  whom  she  had  publicly  honoured. 
The  spirit  of  passive  obedience  which  she  nurtured  in  the  nation 
lent  on  the  morning  of  her  death  a  validity  that  none  contested 
to  the  proclamation  by  her  Council  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as 
the  new  monarch  of  England.  Prognostications  of  intestine  strife 
Kemed  at  once  confuted.  There  was  '  no  tnmnlt,  no  contradiction, 
no  disorders ;  every  man  went  about  his  business  as  readily,  as 
peaceably,  as  secnrely  as  though  there  had  been  no  change.' 

The  net  resnlt  of  the  forty-four  years  of  the  Queen's  reign 
thoB  appeared  to  have  set  the  monarchical  principle  of  government 
on  unshakeable  foundations.  But,  even  when  James  VI.  set  forth 
from  Edinburgh  on  his  journey  south  to  enjoy  his  great  inheritance, 
an  intelligent  observer  might  have  detected  grounds  for  doubt  of 
the  monarchy's  stability.  The  Tudor  system  of  rule  was  likened 
hy  an  ambassador  from  Venice  at  Queen  Mary's  court  to  that  of 
the  '  Grand  Turk '  with  his  bureaucratic  council,  and  there  was 
wore  to  justify  the  comparison  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century 
than  in  its  central  decades.  Elizabeth's  political  creed,  even  more 
avowedly  than  that  of  her  father,  brother,  and  sister,  was  the  creed 
of  despotism.  The  country  was  frankly  governed  by  her  unfettered 
will.  Her  councillors,  by  whi»e  advice  and  labour  she  profited,  were 
her  slaves ;  they  approached  her  in  audience  on  their  knees,  and 
meekly  accepted  insult  from  the  royal  lips,  and  even  blows  from 
the  royal  hand,  whenever  their  counsels  foiled  to  win  her  approval. 
She  acknowledged  no  power  of  restraint  in  Parliament.  On  rare 
occasions  she  summoned  her  people's  representatives  together, 
not,  as  she  told  them, '  to  make  new  laws,  or  lose  good  hours  in  idle 
■peeohes,'  bnt  to  supply  her  trearaiy  when  threat  of  foreign 
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invaeioQ  required  tbat  it  should  be  exceptionally  full.  Her  appeal 
to  Parliameut  was  a  concession  rendered  out  of  the  abundance  of 
'  her  mercy  and  grace.'  By  prescriptive  right  Bhe  controlled  re- 
venues that  sufficed  for  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government, 
vhile  additional  expenditure  could  be  met  with  comparative  ease 
by  forced  loans.  In  the  result  the  people  groaned  under  a  taxation 
which  was  rendered  the  heavier  by  a  steady  rise  in  prices  and  a 
&11  in  wages.  Justice,  meanwhile,  was  administered  with  an 
almost  Oriental  laxity.  The  Queen  was  unsparing  in  her  exercise 
of  an  arbitrary  power  of  arrest,  which  constantly  involved  persons 
obnoxious  to  her  in  restraint,  without  any  pretence  of  legal 
warrant.  Finally,  gross  corruption  flourished  at  court  and  in  the 
government  offices,  and  if  this  sin  could  not  be  laid  immediately 
at  the  Queen's  door,  her  own  tendency  to  avarice  caused  her  to 
view  indulgently  her  servants'  venality. 

But  although  Elizabeth's  rule  was  infected  by  nearly  all  the 
vices  of  absolutism,  it  had  a  saving  grace.  Her  ruthless  methods 
worked  much  oppression  and  injustice,  but  her  aim  was  nobte. 
She  regarded  her  '  princely  authority '  as  an  instrument  given 
her  by  Crod  wherewith  to  maintain  her  kingdom  in  honour  and 
prosperity.  She  intuitively  recognised  that  her  ascendency 
tested  on  ber  people's  confidence  in  her  ability  to  exert  her  vast 
power  for  their  good.  She  made  no  concealment  of  this  convic- 
tion. She  never  wearied  of  proclaiming  her  anxiety  to  secure  bet 
people's  happiness  and  her  consequent  title  to  her  people's  affec- 
tions. '  Far  above  all  earthly  treasure,'  she  said  repeatedly, '  I 
esteem  my  people's  love.'  The  speech  sank  deep  into  her  people's 
heart,  and  enlivened  their  spirit,  so  that  the  heavy  yoke  of  her 
government  sat  lightly  on  their  necks.  It  was  the  potency  of  her 
complex  personality  that  alone  made  possible  a  sovereignty  like 
hers.  The  paradoxical  union  in  her  of  the  extremes  of  mascu- 
line stjength  and  feminine  weakness  fascinated  a  liberty-loviDg 
nation,  and  evoked  an  e^er  acquiescence  in  the  bondage  of  an 
unlimited  monarchy.  But  with  her  death  the  spell  broke. 
Despotism,  deprived  of  the  halo  of  her  genius,  was  seen  ia  its 
native  ugliness.  Her  successors'  graceless  acts  of  tyranny  awoke  in 
the  country  a  sense  of  loathing  for  irresponsible  sovereignty,  and 
within  half  a  century  of  Elizabeth's  death,  despotism  in  England, 
such  as  she  had  practised,  was  itself  dead. 

Sidney  Lee. 
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BY  THE  BISnOr  OF  LONDON. 

It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  hiBtory  is  a  branch  of  lit«Tatare 
or  a  branch  of  science ;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  vhy  the  controversy 
should  ever  be  decided.  A  book  is  written ;  it  must  take  its 
chance.  It  is  cast  npon  the  world  to  exercise  such  influence  as  it 
can,  to  teach  or  to  attract,  to  mould  thought  or  to  create  interest, 
to  solve  questions  or  to  suggest  them.  There  is  always  one 
consoling  reflection  for  authors,  which  ought  to  save  them  ^m 
disa^^intment.  The  deeper  the  impression  which  a  book 
produces,  the  smaller  is  the  circle  of  its  readers  likely  to  be. 
Hie  general  public  likes  to  take  its  journeys  by  easy  stages,  and 
viU  not  be  carried  too  far  all  at  once.  Only  a  select  few  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  a  serious  expedition ;  but  they  are  the 
explorers,  and  through  their  efforts  knowledge  will  ultimately 
grow.  When  pioneers  have  entered  upon  a  new  field,  it  takes 
some  time  before  the  communications  are  made  which  make 
travelling  easy.  Meanwhile,  ideas  and  notions  float  disjointedly 
into  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  affect  public  opinion 
insensibly  in  various  ways.  Knowledge  of  the  past  is  of  value 
SB  it  affords  a  background  against  which  men  view  the  present. 
It  is  of  some  value,  as  likely  to  affect  men's  judgment  of  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  that  they  should  feel  that  there  has  been 
a  past  at  all.  Every  additional  item  of  knowledge  about  the 
process  by  which  human  society  has  slowly  reached  its  present 
form  is  of  increasing  value.  From  whatever  source  it  comes  to 
them,  it  is  so  much  to  the  good.  History  is  to  be  welcomed,  what- 
ever form  it  assumeti. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  late  years  there  bm  been  a  veiy 
decided  increase  of  general  interest  in  history  amongst  us.  The 
nature  of  political  questions,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  about 
social  questions,  have  given  a  decided  impulse  in  this  direction. 
In  small  towns  and  villages  historical  subjects  are  amongst  the 
most  popular  for  lectures ;  and  historical  allusions  are  acceptable 
to  all  audiences.     It  was  not  so  fifteen  years  ago.     At  that  time 

'  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Iiuliliitioii  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
Tebruery  5. 
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I  remember  ao  eminent  statesman  speaking  to  me  sadly  of  his 
experience.  He  hod  been  speaking  to  a  vast  andience  in  the  open 
air,  mider  the  shadow  of  one  of  oar  oldest  cathedrals.  The  crowd 
was  BO  great  that  it  had  to  be  addressed  from  various  platforms, 
of  which  he  occapied  one.  He  told  me  that  he  was  led  by  his 
architectural  snrroandings  to  indolge  in  a  peroration  in  which  he 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  act  worthily  of  their  mighty  past,  and 
pointed  to  the  splendid  building  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
great  deeds  and  noble  aspirations  of  their  forefathers.  Theallnsion 
fell  upon  dull  ears ;  no  cheer  was  raised ;  the  point  was  entirely 
missed.  My  ^end  then  strolled  to  the  next  platform,  where  a 
longer-winded  orator  was  indulging  in  a  lengthier  speech. 
He,  too,  selected  the  cathedral  to  give  local  colour  to  his 
peroration.  He  denounced  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  abook 
his  fist  at  the  great  church  as  the  ^mbol  of  oppression,  the  home 
of  purse-proud  prelates  who  adorned  themselves  and  their 
belongings  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  But  in  this  case  also  no 
cheer  followed ;  again  a  rhetorical  sally  which  owed  its  point  to 
any  feeling  for  the  past  was  unheeded.  The  working-men  cared 
neither  for  the  good  nor  the  evil  of  the  past ;  their  minds  were 
set  upon  the  present,  and  that  was  enough  for  them.  I  think 
this  indifference  would  not  be  shown  nowadays.  One  view  or 
the  other  would  raise  a  hearty  cheer.  There  is  nowadays  a  con- 
ception that  things  have  grown,  and  that  the  way  to  mend 
them  is  to  get  them  to  grow  in  the  right  direction.  This  attitude 
of  mind  is  the  abiding  contribution  which  a  knowledge  of  history 
will  make  to  social  progress.  Perhaps  every  branch  of  knowledge 
is  more  valuable  for  the  temper  which  it  creates,  which  can  be 
shared  by  everyone,  than  by  its  direct  contributions,  which  can 
be  judged  by  only  a  few.  Again,  I  say,  let  us  welcome  the 
results  of  knowledge  in  any  and  every  form. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to-night  to  criticise  the 
various  ways  in  which  history  has  been  written.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  dull  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  are  wise,  or  to  repress  all  human  emotion  in  order  to 
show  that  you  are  strictly  impartial.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
perpetual  appeal  to  sentiment  grows  tedious,  and  the  steadfeet 
desire  to  constmct  a  consistent  character  by  disregarding  oncom- 
fortable  facts,  or  explaining  them  away,  does  not  carry  conviction. 
It  is  even  more  impossible  to  write  history  with  a  purpose  than 
it  is  to  write  fiction  with  a  purpose.    Fiction  can  at  least  seleot 
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it«  own  limitations,  and  professedly  exclades  all  the  events  of  the 
lites  of  its  characters  except  what  suits  its  immediate  purpose. 
We  know  that  the  stage  of  the  world's  affairs  could  not  he  set 
to  suit  a  particular  past,  and  that  men  cannot  be  read  into  the 
eiptession  of  abstract  principles.  History  is  very  impatient  of 
direct  morals.  Its  teaching  is  to  be  foand  in  large  tendencies, 
which,  it  may  be,  are  very  imperfectly  traceable  within  particular 
lunits.  History  cannot  be  made  pictm-esque  by  the  skill  of  the 
niter.  It  must  be  picturesque  in  itself  if  it  is  to  be  so  at  all. 
All  that  the  writer  can  claim  is  the  artistic  insight  which  discerns 
the  elements  of  a  forcible  composition  in  unexpected  places,  and 
rereals  unknown  beauties  by  compelling  attention  to  what  might 
ctberwise  be  overlooked. 

We  may  agree  that  history  should  be  made  as  picturesque  as 
pofldble ;  but  picturesqueoess  cannot  be  applied  in  patches. 
ChazBcters  must  be  made  life-like  fay  remembering  that  after  all 
they  were  human  beings,  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad, 
hot  animated  by  motives  analogous  to  those  which  animate  cur- 
sives, and  are  common  to  man  in  all  ages.  An  historian  ought  to 
li™  with  hia  characters  as  much  as  possible,  and  form  a  conception 
of  their  temperament  and  appearance,  so  as  to  feel  that  he  is  deal- 
ing, not  with  dnmmies,  but  with  real  persons.  This  is  not  always 
the  method  pursued.  I  remember  being  told  by  a  friend  that  he 
<ras  in  a  great  library,  and  saw  a  popular  writer  anxiously  search- 
ing the  catalogue,  with  a  bundle  of  proofe  under  his  arm.  He 
proffered  his  assistaoce,  as  he  was  merely  reading  at  large  for  a 
few  days,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  an  object,  '  Oh,'  said  the 
rathor  with  a  sigh,  '  I  want  to  know  the  colour  of  So-and-so's 
™ir.  and  I  don't  ^ow  where  to  find  out.'  My  friend  spent  three 
^yB  in  discovering  this  fact,  and  observed,  when  the  book  ap- 
P^ued,  that  the  information  was  used  in  a  description  of  the  hero 
at  a  great  crisis  of  his  fortunes  :  '  He  stood  with  his  shock  of  red 
^"ir  and  flashing  eyes,'  &c.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that 
the  judgment  on  which  the  book  was  written  was  formed  first,  and 
^en  picturesque  details  were  sought  to  deck  it  out.  I  have 
Knietimes  meditated  whether  or  no  the  judgment  would  have 
been  the  same  if  the  writer  had  known  at  first  that  his  hero  had 
ted  hair.  As  we  are  affected  in  daily  life  by  personal  appearance 
M  an  index  of  character,  so  we  might  well  be  affected  by  some 
corresponding  conception  of  temperament  in  great  men  of  the 
put.    Historical  portraits  are  very  valuable;  the  knowledge  how 
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a  man's  appearaoce  impressed  those  vho  saw  him  is  equally  valu- 
able. No  outburst  of  description  makes  a  man  real.  This  is  only  ; 
possible  by  a  sympathy  between  the  writer  and  his  charactei, 
which  penetrates  all  that  he  says  of  him,  A  large,  yet  consistent, 
representation  is  the  best  form  of  picturesqueness  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  , 

The  danger  of  an  excessive  desire  for  picturesqaeuess  is  that  | 
it  leads  to  a  purely  external  view  of  the  comae  of  affairs.    The  j 
writer  passes  hastily  from  one  strongly  marked  personality  to 
another,  from  one  striking  event  to  another,  and  neglects  all  that 
lies  between  them.     Yet  personalities  are  only  really  interesting  ; 
as  they  exhibit  tendencies  which  are  widely  spread  ;  and  it  is  the  ; 
strength  of  these  tendencies  which  finds  expression  in  the  domi-  I 
nating  character.     In  fact,  the  character  itself  is  of  no  value  for  ; 
the  purposes  of  history  unless  it  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  | 
general  conditions  of  life  and  thought  which  produced  it.     This  I 
is  the  difference  between  history  and  fiction.     For  the  purposes  ; 
of  fiction  you  have  to  grant  the  possibility  of  the  character  which  i 
is  analysed  or  displayed  in  action.     For  the  purposes  of  history 
you  have  to  understand  the  correspondency  of  the  character  with   ' 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  national  life.     It  requires  a 
skilful  delineation  of  those  conditions  to  give  a  character  historical 
reality.     He   cannot   be   detached   from   his   background.     His 
whole  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  really  existed,  and  be  must 
above  all  things  be  made  possible.     The  reader  most  not  he  left 
bewildered  and  amazed,  asking  himself  what  sort  of  men  lived 
on  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  what  were  the  interests  and  pur- 
suits of  the  ordinary  man. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  history  cannot  be  made 
equally  picturesque,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  it 
so  by  deliberate  omissions  of  all  that  is  not  picturesque.  We 
most  take  human  affairs  as  they  come.  After  alt,  men  did  not 
Hve  in  the  past  for  our  amusement,  but  for  our  instruction. 
There  were  probably  as  many  dull  people  in  the  past  as  there  are 
in  the  present,  and  we  may  console  ourselves  with  that  reflection. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  read  history  except  that 
he  wishes  to  learn  how  things  really  went  on.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  method  of  writing  can  make  them  always  exciting.  I 
hear  people  sometimes  complain,  'The  newspapers  are  very  dull 
to-day.'  I  find  they  mean  that  there  is  no  record  of  a  great 
accident,  or  a  horrible  murder,  or  a  political  catastrophe.    I  think, 
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however,  they  wonld  change  their  remark  and  become  very 
seriooa  if,  let  us  snppoEe,  the  newspapers  chronicled  a  great  rail- 
way accident  on  every  day  in  one  week.  They  would  crave  for  a 
period  of  nneventfolness,  and  think  that  it  was  more  permanently 
satisfying.  We  need  a  stable  basis  to  rest  upon  before  we  can 
find  comfortable  pleasure  in  contemplating  instability,  Pictnr- 
esqneness  must  have  an  element  of  restfuloess.  It  is  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  constant  excitement,  but  in  clear-cut  and  attractive 
presentation  of  events. 

The  possibility  of  such  presentation,  strange  to  say,  becomes 
greater  as  the  events  are  more  remote.  This  is  due  to  two  causes : 
first,  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  more  clearly  about  what  is 
important  in  the  past ;  but,  secondly,  because  the  amount  of 
materials  which  are  available  is  limited.  There  is  an  immense 
difference  between  writing  history  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  writing  history  after  that  date,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  material.  The  change  which  separates  modem  from  mediasval 
times  was  made  by  the  conscious  growth  of  nations,  and  the  con- 
sequent complexity  of  international  relations.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  modem  history  is  the  impossibility  of  isolating  events 
and  their  reBults,  This  truth  is  expressed  in  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  diplomacy  and  the  vast  multiplication  of  documents, 
which  is  to  the  historical  craftsman  the  dividing  line  between 
two  periods.  The  contemporary  chronicler,  who  was  previously 
the  chief  authority,  sinks  into  the  background.  The  historian 
has  to  wander  patiently  through  endless  byways,  which  lead 
apparently  nowhere.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  a  man's  character  when  you  have  only  the  general 
ontUnes  of  his  life  and  the  record  of  his  permanent  achievements. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  when  you  can  follow  his  projects  from 
day  to  day.  The  great  mass  of  those  projects  came  to  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  true,  if  we  look  to  private  life,  that  a  man's  character  is 
more  revealed  by  what  he  tries  to  do  than  by  what  he  succeeds  in 
doing.  Indeed,  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  his  abiding 
influence  is  expressed  by  his  aspirations  rather  than  by  his 
achievements.  His  most  fruitful  heritage  is,  generally  speaking, 
his  temper,  his  attitude  towards  life,  his  method  of  facing  its 
problems.  The  great  question  is.  Did  he  heighten  or  did  he  lower 
the  sense  of  duty  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lived  and  worked  ? 
The  same  mode  of  judgment  seems  to  me  to  hold  tme  in  the 
large  affaire  with  which  history  is  concerned.     Before  we  can 
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judge  a  statesman  rightly  we  most  follow  his  aims  and  methods  in  . 
detail.  He  coold  only  command  certain  forces,  the  power  of  irtucb 
was  beet  known  to  himself.  It  is  easy  to  prescribe  an  hennc 
policy  at  great  crises,  to  lament  apparent  pusillanimity,  and  to 
arrange  qoietly  in  one's  study,  after  a  lapee  of  centories,  tm  ideal 
teniuiiati(n)  to  political  difficnlties.  But  we  are  all  of  us  oousdons 
of  the  difference  between  what  we  would  do  and  what  we  can  do. ' 
Evetybody  who  sits  on  a  committee  comes  away  feeling  that  be 
conld  have  managed  its  hnsiness  better  by  himself.  But  the  cue 
even  of  a  committee  is  to  show  yon  what  available  resources  a  par- 
ticular line  of  action  can  command;  and  you  generally  depart  with 
a  coDviction  that  it  is  only  the  second-best  policy  which  has  any 
chance  of  immediate  success.  Statesmen  in  the  past  suffered 
under  the  same  limitations.  The  possession  of  supreme  power  by 
rulers  is  only  apparent.  Somehow  or  other  they  bad  to  discover 
what  the  nation  was  likely  to  do,  and  more  than  that  they  coold 
not  venture  to  undertake.  Improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
government  are  of  use  as  they  enable  statesmen  to  gauge  more 
accurately  the  forces  on  which  they  can  rely.  There  is  one 
lesson  that  comes  from  reading  diplomatic  records  :  it  is  that 
rulers  were  always  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business. 
Parliamentary  obstruction  is  only  a  condensed  form  of  what  had 
always  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  outward  egression  of  tendencicE 
has  changed,  rather  than  the  tendencies  themselves. 

It  is  very  difficult  te  clothe  with  any  appearance  of  interest 
abortive  attempts  which  came  to  nothing,  which  were  put  fcn-ward 
in  ambiguous  language,  and  were  often  cloaks  to  some  farther 
purpose  behind.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  these  constituted  the 
main  activity  of  many  statesmen,  and  if  we  leave  them  imtraced 
or  unmentioned,  we  are  missing  the  point  of  their  laborious  lives. 
There  is  no  more  widespread  delusion  than  that  a  man  in  a  great 
position  gets  his  own  way.  He  is  envied  by  the  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  for  bis  supposed  power,  for  his  freedom  from  those 
petty  inconveniences  of  which  they  themselves  are  keenly  con- 
scious. The  opportunity  to  do  what  one  wills — this  is  assumed 
to  be  the  privilege  of  those  who  direct  aOairs.  One  of  the  great 
lessons  of  histoiy  is  to  show  the  bondage,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  power.  The  trials  and  disappointments  of  the 
great  deserve  rect^nition — not  only  their  feilures  in  great  under- 
takings, the  dramatic  downfall  of  over-lofty  schemes,  but  the 
small  difficulties  of  their  daily  business,  the  imperious  limita- 
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dong  by  wMcli  the;  were  constantly  hunpered.  This  has  a 
meaning  of  direct  importance  to  us  aJl ;  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  tfonbles  of  daily  life  pictnresqae.  The  writer  of  fiction 
moTes  ns  by  the  stirring  adventures  of  his  hero  and  heroine  in 
orercoming  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  marriage. 
Then  he  leaves  them  to  settle  down  to  humdrum  life  as  beet  they 
ctuL  They  are  no  longer  interesting,  but  become  as  ignoble  and 
commonplace  as  their  parents  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
The  historian  cannot  treat  his  personagefl  in  the  same  way.  He 
has  to  face  the  difficulty  of  extracting  some  interest  from  their 
ftvemge  occupations.  He  is  tempted  to  shirk  it,  and  to  hurry  on 
t«  Bomething  in  which  he  can  find  fuller  scope  for  his  power  of 
description. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  diplomatic  record  which  goes  £ar  to  injure 
the  pictoresquenesB  of  history.  It  constantly  reveals  limitations 
vtuch  could  not  be  overcome.  It  shows  ua  the  hero  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, labouring  mostly  in  vain,  and  it  enables  us  to  see  only 
too  clearly  bis  inevitable  defects.  But  if  we  look  a  little  longer 
lie  see  that  it  enlarges  his  personality,  and  exhibits  him  as  the 
representative  of  his  nation.  This  really  sets  him  on  a  higher 
level,  and  gives  him  a  greater  dignity.  He  is  bearing  the  burden 
of  his  country,  and  is  fettered  by  her  deficiencies.  There  are 
many  things  which  might  be  done  if  he  had  the  means  to  do 
them.  He  can  only  reckon  on  so  much,  and  must  make  it  go  as 
br  as  he  can.  His  projects  are  tentative,  and  he  is  often  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  much  for  want  of  a  little.  He  is  not  reaUy 
his  own  master,  but  serves  a  public  which  imperfectly  understands 
its  own  position,  and  grudges  everything  it  gives.  Whatever 
elie  pictnresqoeness  may  attempt  to  do,  it  must  not  seek  to 
abolish  the  pathos  of  humble  industry. 

I  have  been  speaking  generally  about  pictnresqne  ways  of 
writing  history,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Let 
me  attempt  to  go  a  httle  farther,  and  try  to  discover  in  what  the 
piotaresqneness  of  history  consists.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  it  lies 
in  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  events  and  striking  presentations 
of  character,  the  historian  cannot  rival  the  writer  of  fiction,  and 
historical  novels  are  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  picturesque 
presentation.  Borne  historians  have  felt  the  need  of  a  more 
imaginatiTe  treatment  than  their  snbject  properly  allowed,  and 
have  supplemented  their  serious  histories  by  historical  novels. 
Bat  the  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  is  the  sense  in  which 
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history  caD  be  made  picturesque,  and  the  reason  why  some  periods 
of  history  are  more  capable  of  picturesque  treatment  than  others. 

Now  the  term  pikuresque  itself  suggests  artistic  handling; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  in  art  as  much  depends  on  the  selection  of 
the  subject  as  on  the  mode  of  treating  it.  An  histxirian  is  bonnd 
by  his  subject,  and  cannot  make  it  picturesque  if  it  is  not  so  in 
reaUty.  The  great  periods  of  picturesqueness  are  those  in  which 
personality  is  most  powerful.  This  constitutes  to  many  miods 
the  charm  of  the  history  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  was  then  a  copious  supply  of  determined  and 
adventurous  characters,  whose  main  object  was  to  express  them- 
selves fully.  Outward  circumstances  gave  them  a  favonrable 
opportunity.  They  rose  by  their  own  dexterity,  and  aimed  at 
artistic  completeness  in  all  their  achievements.  They  are  attrac-  , 
live  by  their  freedom  from  conventional  restraints,  by  their  un-  ' 
hesitating  self-confidence,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  their  aim?. 
The  same  spirit  which  animated  Italy  passed  on  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aod 
became  domesticated  in  France,  From  that  time  onward  we  may 
say  that  French  history  is  the  most  picturesque. 

Yet  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  mere  expression  of  character, 
unfettered  by  ordinary  restraints,  does  not  of  itself  satisfy  our  ' 
graving  for  picturesqueness.  In  fact,  the  most  purely  personal 
history  is  that  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  of  its  successor,  the  Russian  Empire.  For  strikiog 
scenes  and  dramatic  events  these  histories  surpass  any  othets, 
Caligula  and  Nero,  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Irene,  Ivan  the  Terrible 
and  Peter  the  Great,  outstrip  in  wilfulness  and  daring  anything 
that  Italy  or  France  ever  produced.  Yet  they  seem  to  us  re- 
mote and  monstrous;  they  do  not  touch  us  with  any  sympathy; 
they  belong  to  a  range  of  ideas  which  is  not  our  own  ;  they  repre- 
sent characteristics  of  power  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  It 
is  not  enough  that  scenes  should  be  striking,  or  characters  strongly 
marked.  Scenes  and  characters  alike  must  stand  in  some  definite  i 
relation  to  ourselves  and  our  actual  surroundings.  I  doubt  if  our  . 
interest  in  Italian  history  would  be  so  strong  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it«  records  still  remain  and  have  their  message  for  vs. 
Italian  princes  would  be  forgotten  had  they  not  been  patrons  of 
artists  and  architects,  whose  works  speak  to  us  by  their  beauty  and 
their  grandeur.  We  wish  to  know  what  was  the  view  of  life  which 
gave  these  creations  such  dignity  and  grace,  who  were  the  men 
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fiff  whom  snch  etately  palaces  were  boilt,  what  was  the  con- 
ception of  bomaQ  character  and  its  poasibilitiea  which  prevailed  in 
the  commanity  from  which  they  spmng.  The  men  themselves 
ire  only  interesting  because  they  were  conspicuous  and  intelligible 
iSEtances  of  tendencies  which  we  wish  to  see  expressed  in  action, 
t^  we  may  more  clearly  understand  their  meaning  as  expressed 
in  the  abstract  forms  of  architecture  and  art.  Our  interest  is  not 
primarily  in  the  men  themselves,  or  their  doings,  but  in  the 
eigmfic&nce  of  the  ideas  which  lay  behind  them.  The  same  thing 
is  tme  of  the  picturesqneness  of  French  history.  We  are  attracted 
by  the  process  which  produced  that  mental  alertness  and  precision 
irtiicb  characterise  the  French  mind,  that  power  of  organising 
life  N  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  which  is  still  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  French  people. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point.  A  bald  record  of  events  or  a 
fcint  description  of  a  character  by  a  contemporary  does  not  suffice 
for  historical  picturesqueness.  Things  may  loom  large,  and  we 
may  see  their  importance,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  them 
by  mete  exercise  of  imagination.  Picturesqueness  must  come 
&om  adequate  mnterials,  and  every  touch  must  be  real. 
Imagination,  after  all,  is  only  an  arrangement  of  experience. 
Yon  cannot  really  create ;  you  are  only  borrowing  and  adjusting 
odds  and  ends  according  to  some  dominant  conception.  It  is 
nseless  in  history  to  read  a  man  about  whom  little  is  known  into 
the  hkeness  of  another  about  whom  yon  may  know  much.  It  is 
oseless  to  reproduce  an  obEcure  period  in  the  terms  of  a  period 
with  which  you  are  more  familiar.  Where  we  do  not  know  we 
cannot  safely  invent.  Now  picturesqueness  in,  history  most 
depend  on  the  material  available  for  intimate  knowledge.  It  is 
only  at  times  when  men  were  keenly  interested  in  life  and 
chuacter  that  snch  records  were  produced.  We  cannot  make  the 
life  of  Byzantium  live  again,  for  the  records  are  formal  and 
official.  Outside  accounts  of  magniGcence  suggest  little;  we 
need  the  touch  of  intimacy  to  give  life.  In  short,  picturesque- 
ness is  only  possible  in  dealing  with  periods  when  literature  was 
rigorous  and  contemporary  memoirs  were  plentiful. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  whether  the  demand  created  the 
supply,  or  the  supply  created  the  demand.  It  is  enough  that 
men  were  interested  in  themselven  and  in  one  another,  and  have 
left  uB  the  result  of  their  interest.  That  interest  arose  from  a 
belief  in  the  importance  of  what  was  happening,  and  a  power  of 
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tracing  it  to  individual  action.  Hence  prominent  individual 
were  closely  scanned,  their  motives  were  analysed,  and  the 
inBuences  which  weighed  with  them  were  carefully  observed.  In 
Eome  cases  the  men  themselves  were  worthy  of  study :  in  other 
cases  their  importance  was  entirely  due  to  their  position.  But 
anyhow  they  were  representatives  of  their  times,  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  ideas  which  were  current.  The  picture  which  we 
wish  to  have  in  our  own  minds  is  not  merely  that  of  the  man,  or 
of  the  events  in  which  he  took  part,  but  of  the  life  and  the 
society  which  lay  behind  him. 

The  picturesqueness  of  history,  therefore,  is  largely  due  to 
memoirs ;  and  the  countries  and  epochs  which  have  produced 
them  are  especially  picturesque.  Now  it  is  great  crises,  periods 
of  disruption,  great  emergencies,  which  as  a  rule  impress  con- 
temporaries and  furnish  matter  for  close  observation.  The  pro- 
duction of  crises  is,  of  course,  not  the  highest  sign  of  human 
intelligence.  In  fact,  a  crisis  is  due  to  blundering  and  incapacity. 
But  when  a  crij^is  occurs  it  is  a  revelation  of  character.  This  is 
obvious  in  the  drama.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  an  ordinary 
man  engaged  in  his  ordinary  pursuits.  To  show  what  sort  of 
man  he  is,  it  is  necessary  to  place  him  in  an  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  position ;  then  all  his  hidden  strength  or  weakness 
comes  to  light.  A  man  can  only  be  defined  by  his  limitations; 
and  these  are  only  obvious  when  he  has  to  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, robbed  of  his  ordinary  props,  and  forced  to  draw  upon  his  own 
intellectual  and  moral  resources.  Hence  it  comes  that  we  feel 
the  attraction  of  troublous  times  in  history,  and  regard  them 
as  the  most  picturesque.  The  Great  Rebelhon  and  the  French 
Bevolution  have  furnished  endless  motives  to  dramatists,  novelists, 
and  painters,  because  they  suggest  possibilities  of  striking  con- 
trasts, and  afford  available  situations.  The  baman  interest  ii 
then  most  intense,  and  our  sympathies  are  most  easily  awakened. 
But  though  sncb  times  are  the  best  for  displaying  individual 
character,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  the  best  for  displaying 
national  life  and  national  character.  Indeed,  they  exaggerat« 
differing  tendencies  which,  in  an  ordinary  way,  work  harmoniously 
together,  and  force  them  into  violent  opposition.  It  is  true  that 
the  tendencies  were  there,  that  they  rested  upon  certain  ideas, 
and  made  for  certain  ends.  But  in  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle 
they  assumed  undue  proportions  and  became  one-sided  through 
the  apparent  necessity  of  denying  any  right  of  existence  to  the 
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ideas  opposed  to  them.  In  ehort,  national  life  depends  on  the 
blending  of  various  elements,  and  the  co-operation  on  a  large 
scale  of  efforts  which,  regarded  on  a  small  scale,  seem  to  be 
diametrically  opposed.  Periods  of  revolution  destroy  this  process, 
and  make  the  apparent  opposition  an  absolute  one  for  a  time,  bo 
that  the  parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  nation  fails  in 
'  this  point.  A  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  individual  reveals  bis  true 
character,  because  it  compels  bim  to  gather  together  the  various 
elements  of  which  that  character  is  composed  and  condense 
tbem  into  a  decisive  act.  In  the  case  of  a  nation,  the  contrary 
ocGuxB.  The  crisis  dissolves  the  bands  which  bind  national  cha- 
racter together,  and  sets  some  of  its  elements  against  others. 
All  are  equally  necessary ;  they  must  ultimately  be  recombined 
and  reabsorbed ;  they  do  not  really  exist  in  the  form  in  which 
they  show  themselves  under  the  exigencies  of  conflict.  Kevolu- 
tionary  epochs  may  be  the  most  interesting,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  instructive.  They  may  show  us  forcible  characters,  but 
these  characters  are  rarely  attractive.  They  may  emphasise 
D&tional  characteristics,  but  they  do  not  show  them  in  the  form  in 
which  they  really  work.  It  is  true  that  a  decisive  choice  will  be 
made  which  elements  are  to  be  dominant  in  the  new  combination. 
So  fiu-  as  those  elements  were  unknown  and  unsuspected  before, 
the  interest  lies  in  discovering  their  origin  and  the  source  whence 
they  drew  their  power.  The  picturesqueness  of  revolutionary 
periods  is  really  dramatic  and  psychological,  not  strictly  his- 
torical. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  position  that  history  is  pic- 
turesque at  those  epochs  when  national  tendencies  are  expressed 
in  individual  characters,  and  when  the  conscioosoeBs  of  this  &ct 
creates  a  literary  study  of  those  characters  which  is  given  in  con- 
siderable detail.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  a  step  further,  and  con- 
sider what  may  be  learned  from  this  fact.  Perhaps  this  may  best 
be  done  by  reference  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar. 

English  history  is  not  very  picturesque.  It  has  not  produced 
a  large  number  of  striking  situations  or  of  strongly  marked 
characters.  It  is  by  no  means  rich  in  memoirs,  and  the  most 
stirring  times  have  not  called  forth  the  most  vivid  description 
of  their  incidents.  There  is  no  brilliant  bic^raphy  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  for  instance,  by  a  contemporary.  We  have  to  piece 
together  materials  for  the  characters  of  Henry  VIII,,  Elizabeth, 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  CharleB  I.  No  one  at  the  time 
attempted  to  grasp  them.  The  dramatic  momenta  of  their 
careers  were  only  dimly  and  imperfectly  felt.  Let  me  illostrate 
vhat  I  meant  when  I  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  later 
writers  to  create  deeper  impressions  than  were  present  in  the 
minds  of  contemporaries.  Two  situations  occor  to  me  as  sur- 
passing all  others  in  English  history  in  vividness  and  dranoatic 
effect ;  they  are  the  murder  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  the 
death  of  Wolaey.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
profoundly  moved  men's  minds  at  the  time,  and  are  recorded 
in  language  which  is  full  of  the  emotion  so  engendered.  Both 
were  regarded  as  great  and  significant  catastrophes,  important  in 
themselves  and  in  their  reaalts.  The  death  of  Wolsey  is  a 
remarkable  instance.  In  outward  circumstance  it  is  inferior  to 
the  execution  of  More,  or  the  burning  of  Cranmer.  Yet  it 
remains  more  picturesque.  We  feel  that  More  and  Cranmer  fell 
in  a  way  like  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  shared  the 
fortunes  of  their  cause,  and  our  interest  lies  in  discovering  the 
exact  point  on  which  they  took  their  intellectual  stand,  and  laid 
down  their  lives  rather  than  take  a  step  further.  But  Wolsey  is 
a  type  of  bnman  fortunes,  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  man's 
endeavours,  of  the  sudden  reversal  of  high  hopes,  of  the  restless 
chafing  of  an  imprisoned  spirit,  and  its  final  despair.  This 
position  arises  from  the  literary  skill  of  his  biographer.  Cavendish, 
reflecting  doubtless  the  permanent  impression  of  his  time,  and 
expressing  with  deepening  melancholy  the  profound  pathos  of  the 
wreckage  of  a  life.  This  intensity  of  feehng  could  not  have 
gathered  round  an  ordinary  career,  but  was  engendered  by  the 
profound  conviction  that  with  the  fell  of  Wolsey  England  had 
entered  upon  a  new  course  in  its  national  life — a  course  the  end 
and  goal  of  which  no  man  could  foresee,  Wolsey  had  striven  to 
make  England  powerful  in  a  changing  world.  He  had  created 
forces  which  he  could  not  restrain  within  the  limits  which  his 
prudence  had  prescribed.  There  was  deeper  emotion  at  the 
downfall  of  him  who  strove  to  keep  the  peace  than  over  the  sad 
fete  of  combatants  on  either  side  when  once  war  had  been  pro- 
claimed. It  is  only  the  pen  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  living 
through  such  a  crisis  that  can  be  instinct  with  real  feeling  and 
can  convey  that  feeling  to  after-times. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  two  instances,  of  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  Wolsey,  are  both  cases  of  men  who  pmfsued 
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dear  and  decided  objects,  and  whose  characters  conseqnently 
detached  themselves  &oin  the  general  backgroand  of  contem- 
porarr  life.  The  object*  which  they  porBoed  were  not  in  either 
case  popular,  and  they  bad  to  trust  mainly  to  their  own  resolnte- 
nesa  and  skill  for  ultiiDat«  sccoess.  Hence  came  the  attraction 
of  their  characters  for  their  biographers.  They  were  men  who 
conld  be  studied  and  described  in  themselves,  apart  from  the 
results  of  their  actions.  In  fact-,  any  estimate  of  or  sympathy 
with  their  line  of  action  was  entirely  secondary  to  the  interest  of 
the  men  themselves.  In  this  sense  they  resemble  the  subjects 
of  Italian  or  French  history.  They  rose  to  power  by  their  own 
capacity,  and  tbey  used  their  position  consciously  for  the 
fortherance  of  objects  which  they  deliberately  selected  for  them- 
selves. It  is  this  which  gives  a  picturesque  interest  to  charac- 
ters in  history.  We  are  mrat  easily  attracted  by  a  sense  of 
completeness  and  self-determination.  This,  indeed,  is  the  artistic 
quality  in  character,  and  alone  adaiits  of  clear  and  forcible 
delineation.  Opportunism,  however  successful,  cannot  well  be 
depicted  clearly ;  it  must  be  considered  by  reference  to  a  number 
of  possibilities,  and  challenges  our  judgment  at  every  step.  A 
man  who  is  doing  his  best  under  untold  difficulties  may  be 
heroic,  but  he  rarely  enjoys  any  great  moments  which  set  forth 
tiis  heroism  in  a  striking  way.  Our  judgment  may  after  a  long 
survey  recognise  his  worth,  but  that  does  not  make  him  pictur- 
esque. William  the  Silent  can  never  fill  a  large  canvas,  great 
OS  was  his  contribution  to  the  best  interests  of  the  world. 

The  pictnresqnenesB,  then,  of  the  history  of  any  nation,  or 
period,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  an  individual  detaching 
himself  &om  ordinary  life,  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  in  himself 
its  unconscious  tendencies.  The  possibility  of  such  individual 
detachment  depends  on  the  ideas  on  which  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
nation  is  founded.  If  these  ideas  are  to  be  represented  by  a  person, 
tiiey  must  be  comparatively  simple.  For  this  reason  great  crises 
in  a  nation's  history  are  tiie  most  picturesque,  for  they  simplify 
national  ideas  by  forcing  one  or  two  great  principles  into  tem- 
ponuy  supremacy  over  all  else.  Yet  even  in  great  crises  England 
has  not  brought  forth  clearly  representative  characters.  Oliver 
Cnonwell,  for  instance,  was  the  executor,  rather  than  the  repre- 
sentative, of  the  principles  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  They  were 
never  definite  enough  to  be  summed  up  by  any  individual.  How- 
ever highly  we  may  rat«  Cromwell's  capacity,  we  cannot  make 
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bim  out  as  emineDtly  picturesqae,  or  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Napolron. 

We  may,  I  think,  go  a  step  further.  The  ideas  on  which 
national  life  are  founded  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the 
national  conception  of  liberty.  Ultimately  each  man  values  the 
society  of  vhich  he  forms  part  for  the  opportunities  which  it 
affords  him  of  doing  or  being  what  he  wishes  to  do  or  be. 

Now  there  is  a  difference,  which  is  not  always  recognised,  in 
the  meaning  of  liberty  to  different  peoples.  It  would  be  a  long 
matter  to  attempt  to  explain  this  difference  in  detail  and  account 
for  it.  But  we  may  say  generally  that  it  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  regarded  in  relation  to  the 
tights  of  the  community.  Let  me  apply  this  to  the  instances  of 
picturesqueness  which  I  have  taken.  In  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  communities  were  bo  small,  and  their  position  was  so 
precarious,  that  men  longed  for  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  as 
the  limits  in  which  their  actual  life  was  lived  were  too  narrow  to 
express  that  life  in  its  fulness,  A  nation  could  only  he  formed  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  dominant  and  resolute  personality. 
Hence  men  were  so  interested  in  the  development  of  such  a  per- 
sonality that  they  were  ready  to  watch  various  experiments  and 
to  endure  much  tyranny  in  the  hopes  of  final  success.  This 
created  a  curious  accentuation  of  thevaltle  of  individual  character, 
and  an  absence  of  any  sense  of  its  limitations,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly fitted  to  produce  picturesqueness,  but  had  serious 
drawbacks  in  practice. 

In  the  same  way,  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  provinces  of  France  under  the  Monarchy  developed  a 
high  appreciation  of  individual  character ;  and  the  keenly  l<^ical 
intelligence  of  the  French  mind  gave  it  a  permanent  place  in 
literature. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  became  in  early  times  an  organised 
community,  and  there  was  no  violent  break  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
organisation.  I  cannot  now  trace  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
different  course  of  English  and  French  history  as  reflected  in 
the  characters  of  the  people.  But  this  at  least  is  obvious:  the 
average  Frenchman  conceives  of  himfolf  as  having  a  right  to 
gratify  his  individual  desires,  without  thought  of  others,  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  the  average  Englishman.  French  civilisation 
is  concerned  with  the  arrangement  of  the  externals  of  life  in  the 
most  comfortable  way.      English  civilisation   is   concerned  pri- 
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manly  with  political  institutions  and  with  the  organisation  of  the 
activities  of  life.  The  Frenchman  conceives  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidaal;  the  Engliahman  conceives  himself  as  part  cf  a  community. 
The  t'renchman,  though  wedded  to  his  own  country,  ani  having 
no  desire  to  leave  it,  Btill  conaiders  himself  as  a  dtizej  of  the 
world.  The  Englishman,  though  a  rambler  and  an  adventurer, 
ready  to  make  hie  home  anywhere,  still  considers  himself  an 
Knglishman  wherever  he  goes.  France  took  for  the  motto  of  its 
aspirations  '  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,'  I  believe  that  if  Eng- 
land had  had  occasion  to  formulate  its  aspirations  in  the  same 
way,  its  motto  would  have  run  '  Liberty,  Jutitice,  Duty.' 

Now  pictoresqneness  is  obtained  by  isolating  men  from  their 
surroundings,  by  getting  clear-cut  situations.  To  this  a  Frenchman 
lends  himself;  he  is  accustomed  to  think  and  act  by  and  for  him- 
self. An  Englishman  objects  to  isolation ;  however  much  he  may 
be  alone,  and  however  decidedly  he  may  act,  it  is  aa  a  representa- 
tive of  England,  with  a  mass  of  national  tradition  behind  him, 
which  he  would  not  rid  himself  of  if  be  could.  He  will  take 
enormous  responsibility  upon  himself,  but  while  taking  it  re- 
pudiates it.  He  minimises  his  own  individual  part  in  what  he 
does,  and  is  persistently  apologetic. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  meaning  from  our  literature. 
Shakespeare  has  shown  with  curious  insight  the  difference  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  peoples.  Othello  and  Romeo,  when 
touched  with  passion,  are  pure  individual?,  and  act  entirely  with 
reference  to  their  own  feelings.  The  difficulties  of  Hamlet  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  and  could  not  act  in  such  a  way  that  righteous 
vengeance  should  seem  to  be  private  ambition.  He  could  not 
escape  from  his  attachment  to  society,  and  therefore  he  will  always 
&il  to  have  the  picturesqueness  which  belongs  to  individual 
detachment. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  picturesqueness  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
The  upshot  of  my  remarks  is  that  in  projMrtion  as  history  is 
picturesque  in  this  sense  it  is  not  really  history.  For  history  is 
concerned  with  the  life  of  the  community,  and  picturesqueness 
with  the  character  of  individuals.  But  there  is.  I  thiuk,  a 
larger  and  truer  picturesqueness,  which  may  be  found  not  in  details 
but  in  principles.  The  great  object  of  history  is  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  national  life,  and  to  discover  and  estimate  the  ideas 
on  which  that  life  is  founded.      Individuals  are  only  valuable  as 
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they  express  those  ideas  and  embody  that  life.  Such  ( 
are  often  to  be  found  in  lowly  places,  and  are  mantfeeted  in  incon- 
spicuous lives.  It  is  the  trae  function  of  history  to  discoTer  and 
exhibit  them  wherever  they  may  be.  In  oar  own  history,  at  all 
events,  I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  heightened  sense  of  the 
causes  which  produced  those  qualities  which  have  created  the 
British  Empire.  The  most  picturesque  hero  i:<  the  English  people 
itself,  growing  through  manifold  training  into  the  full  manhood 
which  it  still  enjoys.  What  made  it  ?  What  principles  does  it 
embody  ?  How  may  these  principles  be  enlarged  in  view  of  its 
great  and  growing  responsibilities  ?  These  are  questions  which 
have  an  undying  interest,  and  men's  minds  are  being  more  and 
more  turned  towards  them.  For  us,  at  all  events,  the  highest 
imaginative  charm  gathers,  not  round  individuals,  but  round  the 
growth  of  our  conceptions  of  public  duty.  To  trace  the  growth  of 
that  body  of  ideas  which  make  up  England's  contribution  to  the 
world's  progress,  to  estimate  their  defects,  and  to  consider  hov 
they  may  be  increased  by  broader  sympathies  and  greater  teach- 
ableness— this  is  a  task  which  requires  the  qualities  at  once  of  a 
scientific  explorer  and  of  a  consummate  artist. 
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Im  this  age  of  clear  business  statemeots,  when  only  the  eloquence 
of  argnment  and  ezpodtion  is  looked  for,  and  when  no  moving 
issaes  stir  men's  blood,  it  has  naturally  fared  hard  with  the  oratory 
of  passion ;  and  the  opinion  of  most  people  seems  to  be  that  all 
elevated  language  is  necessarily  &lse  and  hollow.  As  the  great 
orators  of  Ireland,  Plunket  alone  excepted,  were  vehement,  figura- 
tive, impassioned  and  rhythmical,  they  have  suffered  most  by  the 
&I1  in  parliamentary  style,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  total  neglect 
at  the  hands  of  this  generation. 

One  excuse  for  this  undervaluing  of  Irish  oratory  may  be  ' 
given.  A  crowd  of  servile  imitators,  destitute  of  fire  or  taete, 
wrapped  up  their  pigmy  thoughts  in  words  and  images  fit  only 
for  arguments  of  the  higheBt  concern,  and  these  turgid  declaimers 
brought  undeserved  condemnation  on  the  men  whose  lofty  manner 
they  had  sedulously  bnilesqaed.  When  men's  ears  were  dinned 
with  noisy  vehemence,  and  when  educated  taste  was  shocked  by 
extravagant  metaphors  and  strained  conceits,  when  jingling, 
pointless  epigrams  were  studded  over  the  '  braided  and  em- 
broidered sentences,'  busy  men  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having 
thought  that  the  whole  art  of  oratory  was  mere  decorative  word- 
work. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  brilliant  men  who  wielded 
the  great  weapon  of  persuasive  speech  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  in  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to  forget,  as  far  as  one  may,  the 
common  cry  by  whose  swelling  bombast  the  fame  of  real  eloquence 
has  been  imperilled. 

No  doubt  Irish  oratory  is,  as  a  rule,  pitched  in  a  high  key,  and 
the  coDversational  manner  is  seldom  employed.  But  no  speeches 
which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  are  conversational,  nor  can 
polished  chat  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence.  If,  then, 
eloqnence  is  at  all  to  hold  a  place  in  the  world  of  art  or  of  intel- 
lect, no  canons  drawn  from  calm  and  well-bred  talk,  nor  even 
Irom  literary  cavsvriee,  can  help  us  to  a  true  understanding  of 
what  is  really  meant  by  the  art  of  the  orator. 

Consider  the  materials,  too — how  unlike  they  are  to  those  of 
urbane  and  sabdaed  conversation.    All  great  orators  have  passion, 
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im agination,  reason,  diction  and  deliveiy;  and  all  these  are  puriSed 
and  elevated  by  enthusiasm,  without  which  no  great  orator  caD  be. 
Occasion,  too,  hardly  less  than  knowledge  and  temperament,  is  neces- 
sary to  kindle  and  excite  the  naind  so  that  even  the  reasoning  power 
itself  ia  set  aglow  with  the  hre  of  feeb'ng.  The  mind  in  that  state 
doubles,  trebles  its  energy,  and  no  thought,  no  word  goea  forth 
that  has  not  been  winged  with  new  power  by  the  propulsive  force 
of  the  central  heat  by  which  the  orator  is  moved.  The  langoage 
itself  takes  rhythm  and  has  the  beat  and  pulse  of  passion  ia  it. 
The  whole  result  will  be  a  strain  of  lofty  sentences  setting  off  the 
lofty  thoughts.  Such  speech  can  only  tell  in  times  of  commotion 
and  danger,  and  the  voice  must  be  the  voice  of  a  believer.  Be 
tfae  subject  what  it  may,  no  sceptic  can  so  treat  it  that  bis 
language  rises  into  oratory.  The  sceptic  may  be  a  supreme 
debater,  but  an  orator  never.  The  pretender  is  easily  fonnd  out, 
and  goes  the  way  of  the  many  mouthing  mountebanks  by  whose 
performances  true  genius  has  been  brought  into  disrepute. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  all  true  masters  of  speech  are  on  the 
watch  against  that  fatal  step  which  leads  from  the  sablime  to  the 
ridiculous  or  the  grotesque,  but  that  the  orators  of  Ireland  con- 
stantly fall  into  excesses  of  thought  and  word  which  no  educated 
ear  could  tolerate.  Allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for  the 
terrible  tension  of  the  times  in  which  these  speeches  were  delivered, 
when  courts  of  justice  were  shambles,  and  when  Parliament  was 
a  mart ;  and  we  shall  forgive  the  extravagance  of  diction  for  the 
honest  indignation  and  scorn  by  which  it  was  produced. 

The  curious  thing  all  this  time  is  that  Celtic  Ireland  had  very 
little  share  in  this  oratorical  outburst. 

The  Irish  Catholics  were  shut  out  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  Bar,  so  that  the  triumphs  of  oratory  in  both  these  spheres 
were  won  by  Protestants  exclusively.  Farther  back,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Stuarts,  when  Catholic  Celts  were  in  public  life,  their  leaders 
were  usually  deep  and  accomplished  jurists,  rather  than  showy  men 
of  words.  Darcy  and  Butler  were  grave  and  sententious  speakers, 
but  they  never  attempted  any  higher  flights  than  those  of  clear 
exposition  and  argument  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  our  own  time. 
The  House,  indeed,  was  not  without  its  orators,  and  anyone  who 
wishes  to  see  an  example  of  all  that  is  bad  in  florid  speaking 
may  consult  the  fourth  volume  of  the  State  Trials,  where  Audley 
Mervin'a  oration  in  moving  the  impeachment  of  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  is  set  out  in  all  its  empty  magniloquence. 
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In  this  targid  and  vicious  Echool,  however,  tlie  Calliolic  Celts 
had  absolutely  no  sbare.  The  Journals  of  Parliament  show  that 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  members  lay  in  Committees  of  the  House 
and  in  unnoticed  and  useful  business  of  investigation  and  control 
of  public  affairs.  They  produced  no  set  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us  during  their  whole  time  of  admission  to  Parliament  or 
to  the  Bar  iu  the  Stuart  era. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  Dublin  Parliament  was  a  silent  Sister, 
Bad  only  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  century  were  there  any  serious 
attempts  at  oratory  in  Ireland.  It  was  during  the  Speakership  of 
the  courtly  and  scholarly  Edmund  Sexton  Pery  that  the  Senate 
wolce  and  became  vocal.  This  distinguished  man  was  the  first 
who  publicly  aimed  at  a  Kational,  as  distinguished  from  a  Colonial, 
pohcy.  Swift,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  had  cleared  the  way 
for  such  an  experiment,  and  be  had  also  shown  the  political  power 
of  the  spoken  or  written  word. 

The  sceptre,  however,  was  parsing  from  the  pamphleteers  in 
both  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  living  voice  became  potent  iu 
pnbUc  aJBoirs.  The  English  language  hod  been  moulded  into 
easier  working  form  by  Addison  and  Steele  and  Swift,  while  St. 
John  had  opened  the  second  great  era  of  English  parliamentary 
oratory.  Parties  had  arisen  in  Parliament,  and  from  parties  natu- 
rally arose  great  debates  on  questions  of  public  policy.  So  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  colonial  party  in  Ireland  was  expanding 
itself  into  a  national  party,  and  endeavouring  to  purge  away  all 
bitter  memories  of  divisions  and  conflict  of  creed  and  race,  Par- 
liament was  becoming  the  great  stage  for  public  discussion  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland. 

Under  Pery's  speakership  the  Dublin  Parliament  was  charmed 
by  the  winning  declamation  of  'Single  Speech'  Hamilton,  the 
strong  sense  of  Anthony  Malone,  and  tlie  vehemence  of  the  'one 
musical  string  in  Hibemia's  lyre,'  as  men  at  the  time  called  the 
ungainly  Henry  Flood,  the  first  real  orator  of  Ireland. 

But  the  school  of  oratory  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  Parliament 
itself,  but  to  an  unobserved  little  group  of  students  meeting  for 
political  discussion  under  the  name  of  the  '  Historical  Society.' 
Edmund  Burke  was  the  founder  of  this  gymnasium  of  eloquence. 
It  began  in  1747,  and  nearly  all  the  men  famous  in  Irish  oratory 
took  pait  in  its  debates.  Here,  indeed,  begins  the  era  of  Irish 
eloquence,  and  by  the  merits  and  the  fame  of  four  or  five  men 
the  oratorical  reputation  of  Ireland  must  stand  or  fall. 
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A  little  over  one  half-century  covera  the  whole  history  of  what 
is  called  the  '  Irish  School.'  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Ourran, 
and  Plunket  are  the  greateet  nameB,  and  with  their  orerpowering 
genioa  they  undoubtedly  combine  the  faults  usually  attributed  to 
Irish  speech ;  but  the  splendour  of  their  eloquence  makes  ns 
.  nearly  forget  all  faults  vhile  under  their  spell. 

Burke,  of  course,  is  a  secure  classic.  His  throne  is  assured. 
Yet  his  exaggerations  of  thought  and  word  are  as  characteristic  of 
his  genius  as  the  imperial  qoaUties  which  lift  him  so  high  among 
the  mighty.  If  his  motley  was  Irish,  so  too  was  bis  purple.  \o 
doubt  he  had  sublimity  of  intellect,  and  that  belongs  specially  to 
no  one  race.  But  with  the  intellect  there  is  also  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  a  master  of  language,  whose  words  fall  into  rank 
without  an  effort;  and  in  the  march  of  sentences,  the  swing  of 
periods,  thejoyoosnese  of  attack,  there  is  all  the  glory  of  a  great 
commander  setting  his  troops  in  order  against  some  strong  citadel, 
while  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  are  roused  by  drum-beat  and 
trumpet-call  and  '  ten  thousand  banners  streaming  in  the  air.' 
The  profusion  of  metaphor  may  lead  to  wild  excess,  but  without 
the  profusion  all  that  is  greatest  in  Burke  would  be  wanting. 
Imitators  have  &iled  to  degrade  Burke's  gorgeous  style,  and  bia 
fame  has  been  for  a  long  time  unassailable.  Indeed,  no  one  thinks 
of  him  when  speaking  harshly  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
founder. 

Grattan,  however,  has  not  received  such  unquestioning  allegi- 
ance. He  is  set  down  as  merely  artificial  and  studied,  marred  by 
conceits,  covered  over  with  glittering  epigrams  and  shining 
phrases,  and  so  decked  with  antithesis  that  the  mind's  eye  is 
wearied  with  the  uniform  dazzle,  and  looks  in  vain  for  a  plain 
thought  in  plain  words.  There  never  was  a  falser  judgment. 
Grattan  was  Dantesque  in  his  brevity  and  directness,  and  in  the 
contemptuous  economy  of  his  invective — searing  and  sccffcbing 
by  a  word  or  epithet,  and  never  casting  another  look  at  the 
victim  whom  he  left  quivering  in  agony.  In  simple  statemeut, 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  he  was  as  clear  as  Pitt  himself. 
Were  he  not  so  supreme  an  artist,  more  justice  would  have  been 
done  to  his  great  powers  of  exposition.  But  the  completed  work 
is  so  perfect  and  so  smooth  that  we  do  not  at  once  see  that  every 
brilliant  phrase  combines '  with  the  flash  of  the  gem  its  solidity  too.* 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  dullards  console  themselves  by 
assuming  that  all  shining  merit  must  be  shallow,  and  that  deep 
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nidity  to  the  end  of  time  will  shake  its  <  head  at  Murray 

wit,'  there  ie  a  real  difficulty  in  the  v&y  of  the  average  man 

he  sets  ont  to  measTire  and  estimate  a  really  brilliant  genias. 

>re  minds  can  beep  two  lines  of  obseivation  in  view  at  the 

iment ;  and  if  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  art  it  is  with- 

m  the  argument ;  while  the  very  polish  of  the  finished 

'es  the  division  into  parts,  and  makes  it  more  difficult 

.  ordinary  hearer  to  carry  definite  impressions  away.    "When 

J  tries  to  analyse  he  finds  he  has  nothing  clear,  and  thinks  the 

vhole  performance  a  cheat  and  a  juggle,  as  if  an  honest  purchaser 

of  paint  and  canvas  complained  that  a  picture  of  Apelles  or 

Raphael  was  fobbed  off  upon  him  instead. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  get  a  look  at  the 
operations  of  a  great  artist's  mind,  and  to  see  how  the  rough 
material  is  worked  up  into  the  finished  result.  Fortunately,  we 
may  do  so  with  Grattan.  And  the  occasion  which  allows  us  this 
precious  opportunity  is  itself  of  very  special  interest.  Grattan 
from  a  very  early  age  had  busied  himself  in  rhetorical  compo- 
sition. '  I  wrote,'  said  he,  '  a  reply  to  George  Grenville  which  I 
thought  very  good,  for  I  had  taken  much  care ;  but  it  touched 
every  point  except  the  question  j  it  kept  clear  of  that.'  Such  a 
self-critic  was  sure  to  be  an  observant  judge  of  others.  And  of 
all  men  Chatham  was  '  the  god  of  his  idolatry.' 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  wrote  down  rough  notes  on 
Chatham's  inanner  of  speaking,  and  these  he  afterwards  elaborated 
into  a  compact  rhetorical  passage.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place  a  great  orator,  yet  unmatured,  contemplating  the 
mightiest  speaker  that  ever  wielded  the  English  tongue.  We 
Bee,  besides,  how  the  young  orator  trained  and  pr^fiared  himself 
for  his  high  calling ;  and  it  gives  us  the  farther  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  rough  planks  of  fact  with  the  finished  cabinet  into 
which  they  are  worked.  The  notes  are  disjointed  and  loose,  but 
they  tell  definite  things  that  bring  clear  impressions  into  the 
mind.  All  that  these  impressions  ought  to  signify  we  find  in  the 
glowing  lyrical  tribute  into  which  they  were  subsequently  elabo- 
rated, but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  to  any  but  the  most  alert 
reader  or  hearer  the  full  Bignificanee  of  the  panegyric  will  be 
brought  home  as  it  would  be  by  the  notes  themselves. 
The  notes  run : — 

He  w*J  a  man  of  great  geuinB— RTeat  flight  ot  mind.  His  imagination  wu 
MbiniBblng.    He  irai  t«i7  great  and  my  odd.    Ho  spoka  in  a  style  of  ooDver- 
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•atiou.  It  TTfts  not  ft  speech,  for  he  never  c&me  with  a  prepared  biLrangiie.  HU 
■t;le  waaoot  ragQlnr  oraUirj,  like  Demoslhenes  or  Cicero;  bat  ic  was  ver;  fine  and 
vay  elevated.  He  disdained  ordinary  subjects  of  debate ;  his  conveisations  wero 
abont  kin^  and  qneeus  and  empires.  Lord  Mansfield  woold  have  argued  better  ■ 
Cbarle*  TowDsbend  would  have  made  a  better  speech ;  bnt  there  was  in  bim  a 
^ndenr  and  a  manner  which  neither  bad.  He  was  an  iDOomparable  actor.  I 
recollect  his  pronouncing  one  word, '  effete,'  in  a  soit,  charming  accent.  Hie  aon 
oonld  not  bave  proDonDced  it  better.  Once,  addressing  Lord  Mansfield,  he  said, 
'Who  are  the  evil  advisers  of  the  king?  Is  it  joul  is  it  jonT"  pointing  to 
MIniKtera  until  be  came  to  Lord  MansGeld,  round  whom  some  lords  were  gathered. 
<  My  lords,  please  to  take  your  seats.  Is  it  you  ?  Hethinii  f'elia  tmnbla.'  It 
required  a  great  aclor  to  do  this ;  done  by  anyone  else  it  would  have  been 
miserable.  Another  time  he  said, '  Von  talk  of  driving  the  Americans;  I  might 
as  well  talk  of  driving  tbem  liefore  me  with  this  cratcli.'  In  arganeutative  partt 
he  lowered  his  voice  so  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  did  not  lay  such  stress  on 
these  parts  as  on  the  great  bursts  of  genius  and  Ihasublimer  passages.  The  wholo 
Impression  was  great.  Perhaps  he  was  not  as  good  a  debater  as  bis  son,  but  be 
was  a  much  better  orator,  a  betler  scholar,  and  a  far  greater  mind.  Great  subjects, 
great  empires,  great  characters,  effulgent  ideas,  and  classical  illastrattoiis  formed 
the  material  of  his  speech. 

Who  can  read  these  notes  without  learning  much  of  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  oratory  ? 

Perhaps  one  may  lose  some  of  the  lesson  in  trying  to  read 
from  the  finished  work,  which  is  dark  with  excess  of  light. 

The  Secretary  stood  alooe.  .  .  .  His  eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  Senate. 
Peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  eiprcMlng  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinc- 
tive wisdom-^DOt  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes  or  the  splendid  conflagration 
of  Tally— it  resembled  sometines  the  thnnder  and  sometimes  the  musio  of  the 
spheres.  Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  nnderslaudingthroagh  the  painful 
subtlety  of  argumentation,  nor  was  he,  like  Townshend,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of 
exertion ;  but  rather  ligkt^ntd  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the 
JtathiBgi  o^  kU  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  hot  could  not  be 
followed.  Yet  he  was  not  always  correct  or  polislicd ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
sometimes  ungrammaticol,  Diligent,  and  unenforcing,  for  he  concealed  his  art  ! 
and  was  saperior  to  the  knack  of  oratory.  Upon  many  occasions  he  abated  the 
vlgonrof  bis  eloquence ;  hut  even  then,  like  the  spinning  ol  a  cannon  ball,  he  was 
still  alive  with  fatal,  unapproachable  activity. 

We  have  here  the  materials  of  the  notes  with  the  eplendoor 
felling  upon  them  and  lighting  them  up  in  glory. 

This  extract  is  not  in  G-rattan's  most  characteristic  Btyle,  hut 
it  shows  us  many  of  bis  most  marked  qualities.  These  qualities 
appear  more  clearly  in  the  magnificent  peroration  with  which  he 
closed  bis  great  speech  on  the  Declaration  of  Irish  Kights,  on  the 
IStbApril.  1780:— 

Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  history— your  age  of  thraldom  aod 
poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commercinl  redress,  and  miraculous  armament— 
•hall   the  historian  stop  at  liberty  and  observe   that  here   the   principal  men 
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kmoDgst  03  fell  into  mimic  trances  of  giatitade,  tlie^  were  awed  by  a  weak 
niiuttrf,  and  bribed  by  &n  emplj  treasury ;  and  wben  liberty  was  within  their 
gtasp  aBd  the  temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  armi  of  the  people 
clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they  felt 
down  and  were  prostituted  at  (he  tbresboldt  I  might  as  a  eoDStitacnt  come  to 
your  bar  and  demand  mj  liberty.  I  do  call  apon  yon,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
ihtir  Tjolation,  by  the  instmction  of  eighteen  coanties,'  by  the  arms,  inspiration, 
ud  pToridenoe  of  Ihe  present  moment,  tell  ns  the  rale  by  which  we  shall  go; 
assert  the  law  of  Ireland,  declare  the  liberty  of  the  land.  I  will  not  be  answerod 
by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment ;  neither,  spealiing  of  the  subject's 
freedom,  am  I  to  bear  of  faction. 

I  wish  for  nothing  bnt  to  breathe,  lo  this  our  Island,  in  common  with  my 
Fellow-sabjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  ambition  to 
brcali  your  chain  and  contemplate  your  glory. 

I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  tbe  meanest  ccttager  in  Ireland  has  a  link 
oftbe  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags;  he  tnay  be  naked,  be  shall  not  be^in 
irons;  and  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  band,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  tbo  declaralionis 
pUnted ;  and  though  great  men  should  apostatise,  yot  the  canse  will  live ;  and 
tbaogh  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  &te  shall  oatlast  the  oigan 
which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will 
not  die  with  Ihe  prophet,  bat  survive  bim. 

This  glorious  passage  gives  qs  material  from  which  we  may 
we  Giattao's  peculiar  merits  in  the  mere  workmanship  of  oratori- 
cal constractioD.  Notice  first  the  lapid  plunge  of  the  senteuces, 
the  variety  of  rhythm,  tbe  clasping  and  clamping  of  the  meaning 
hy  plain,  strong  words,  that  hold  like  hoops  of  eteel,  the  absence  of 
lulling  sounds,  and  the  final  simple  close,  not,  as  in  the  manner  of 
Burke  and  Cicero,  on  a  great  wave  of  sound.  The  attention  is 
held  at  full  stretch  through  the  whole  passage  ;  repose  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  only  when  all  is  over  do  we  begin  again  to 
breathe.  It  has  been  noticed  how  much  Greek  oratory  must  have 
BofTered  by  the  stem  taste  which  forbade  passionate  perorations ; 
and  as  this  astonishing  appeal  of  Grattan  could  not  stand  in  any 
other  part  of  a  speech  except  at  the  end,  it  seems  to  prove  that 
tbe  Greek  judgment  was  in  error  in  laying  down  that  too  rigid  role. 

Bnt  it  woold  be  a  seriouB  mistake  to  think  only  of  this  passage 
and  passages  like  this.  These  triumphant  outbursts  are  never  out 
of  place  or  season ;  no  speaker  had  an  austerer  abstinence  from 
mere  display.  The  whole  of  a  great  speech  like  that  against 
the  Union,  on  January  15,  1800,  reveals  the  orator  as  an  im- 
pasrioned  reasoner  summoning  to  bis  aid  history,  philosophy, 
law,  and  experience.  There  are  few  epigrams  in  it,  very  little 
brilliant  phrasing ;  but  tbe  whole  address  is  glowing  with  light  and 

'  Tb«  oonntiea  which  addressed  petitiona  to  the  Irish  Parliament  asking  tot 
k '  Deelamtton  of  Irish  Rights.' 
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life.  The  minister's  proposals  are  taken  one  by  one,  looked  at, 
exsnuDed,  estimated,  and  rejected. 

He  wes,  I  do  not,  Britiih  merobanta  and  BritisEi  capital  sailing  to  the  pio- 
Tincw  of  CoDDaaght  and  Uiiiut«T ;  there  they  settle  in  great  multitndeg,  tbiem- 
■elves  mkd  their  famiUei.  Imagination  is  the  region  in  which  be  delights  to  dis- 
port. Where  he  is  to  take  away  join  Farliament,  nbere  he  is  to  take  avaj  jobt 
ftnal  jndioatare,  there  he  Is  a  plain,  direct,  matter-of-fact  man ;  hot  where  he  is 
to  pay  you  for  all  this,  there  ho  is  poetic  and  prophetic :  no  longer  e  Snanciar 
bat  an  inspired  accountant. 

Taxes,  trade,  and  administration  are  reviewed,  and  tlie  argu- 
ment is  Btrengthened  with  eacb  appeal.  Grattan,  as  an  orator  of 
reason,  ib  at  bis  best  bere. 

Witb  tbis  address  we  may  compere  his  first  speech  in  the 
English  Parliament,  in  which  he  replied  to  Dr.  Dnigenao,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Ihiblin.  The  occasioii  of  this  speech 
was  singolarly  interesting.  All  awaited  the  Irish  leader's  rising  with 
cariosity.  The  House  had  fixed  habits  of  style  and  deUvery  of  its 
own,  and  now  that  Borke's  amazing  genios  no  longer  astonished 
men  with  its  '  flights  into  the  invisible  air,'  House  of  Commons 
oratory  was  dignified,  flowing,  smooth,  and  regular.  Fox  indeed 
broke  the  bounds  of  studied  reserve,  and  swept  the  House  at  times 
with  his  headlong  power  of  debate.  But  Pitt's  sonority,  and 
Sheridan's  clear  and  dignified  eloquence,  gave  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  day.  In  such  a  House  Orattan  rose,  in  his  fifty>ninth 
year. 

Pitt  eyed  him  closely  and  assumed  a  critical  attitude.  The 
strange  and  almost  grotesque  bearing  and  look  of  Grattan  made 
Pitt's  lip  curl,  and  as  the  rhythmic  sentences  began  to  flow  the 
proud  minister  looked  more  and  more  disdainful.  Soon,  however, 
in  wrath  and  scorn  Grattan  burst  out : — 

The  member's  speech  consists  of  foar  parts:— 1st,  an  inTectire  nttered 
Bg^nst  the  religion  of  the  Catholics ;  2nd,  an  invective  nttered  against  the  pre- 
sent generation;  3rd,  an  Invective  against  the  past ;  and  4th,  an  invective  against 
tho  future :  litre  the  iiiaitt  i;f  creation  interjioud  and  stopped  the  member. 

Pitt's  face  lit  up,  and  he  was  seen  to  keep  time  with  his  head 
to  Grattan's  rhythm  as  the  speech  progressed ;  and  when  the  slow 
hushed  voice  of  Orattan  rested  on  the  words,  '  The  Parliament  of 
Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  have  a  parental  recollection.  I  sate 
by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her  hearse,'  Pitt  turned  to  a  colle^ue 
and  said,  in  the  vehement  manner  of  the  day,  'By  God,  that's 
oratory  I '     Grattan  went  on : — 

I  call  my  coontrjmen  to  witneaa  if  in  that  Parliament  I  compromised  the 
ckilms  of  Ireland  or  temporised  with  the  power  of  England,    Bat  one  thing 
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baffled  the  effort  of  Ibe  patriot  and  defeated  the  trisdom  of  the  senate :  it  vtta 
the  follj  of  the  theologian.  When  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catbolio 
petition,  on  that  day  she  voted  the  Union.  I(  yon  reject  it  now  yon  will  votn 
the  eeparattoD.  Many  good  and  pooa  reasona  you  may  give;  many  good  and 
pious  resaoni  she  gave— and  she  lieaTHEBB  with  her  many  good  and  pious  reasons. 
That  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shonld  have  entertained  prejndices  I  am  not 
astonished  ;  bnt  that  yon,  that  yon,  who  have  aa  individnals  and  as  conqnerora 
visited  a  great  part  of  the  globe  and  have  seen  men  in  all  their  modi  fi  cations  and 
Providence  in  all  her  ways ;  that  yon,  now  at  this  tJme  of  day,  should  tbroiv  ap 
dykes  agaioet  the  Pope  and  bairiers  against  the  Catholics,  this  surprises  me ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  that  yon  shonld  have  set  op  the  Pope  in  Italy  to  tremble  at  him 
in  Ireland,  and  that  yon  shonld  prefer  to  bny  allies  by  subsidies  rather  than 
fellow-subjects  by  justice,  this snrprises  me;  and  that  yoa  should  now  stand, 
drawn  out  as  it  were  in  battalion,  sixteen  miUions  gainst  thirty-six  millions  of 
•nemies,  and  shonld  paralyse  a  fifth  of  your  own  nnmbeia  at  the  very  dme  yon 
■ay  all  yonr  nombers  are  inadequate. 

In  sentencea  packed  with  argument  and  throbbing  with 
passion  the  great  orator  traversed  the  whole  field  of  the  debate. 
He  enomerated  the  illostrions  men  who  had  advocated  Catholic 
Relief.  '  Every  man  that  Ireland  loved ;  Lord  Pery,  the  wisest 
man  Ireland  ever  produced,  Charlemount  superior  to  his  earlier 
prejodices ;  our  own  Burke ;  the  late  Primate  (bis  mitre  stood  in 
&e  forelront) ' :  all  these  gupported  the  measure,  and  against 
whom? 

Against  men  so  extravagant  that  even  bigotry  mnst  blush  for  them — yet  men 
who  had  not  before  the  the  considerations  whioh  shonld  make  yon  wise— that 
be  Pope  has  evaporated  and  that  Franca  covers  the  best  part  of  Europe.  Half 
the  Continent  is  in  battalion  against  OS,  and  we  are  damning  one  another  on 
account  ot  mysteries,  when  we  should  form  against  the  enemy,  and  march. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  art  or  artifice ;  it  is  in  the  great 
manner,  and  none  mi»e  than  Pitt  did  homage  to  the  grandenr 
and  simplicity  of  this  noble  piece  of  argumentative  declamation. 

Indeed,  Grattan's  speeches  on  the  Catholic  question  are  among 
the  noblest  monuments  of  oratorical  genius.  All  his  great  powers 
were  called  into  play.  His  closing  years  were  dedicated  to  that 
measure  of  justice  and  relief. 

Iknow(faidhe,tn  1B12)  tbestrengthof  the  cansa  I  support ;  Itmostappeal 
to  all  the  qoarters  of  the  globe ;  it  will  walk  the  earth  and  Sourish  when  dull 
declamation  shall  be  silent  and  the  pert  sophistry  that  opposed  it  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  grave.  The  people,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  good  under- 
standing, will  agree ;  it  is  learned  ignorance  only  that  would  sever  the  empire. 
The  folly,  the  indecency,  the  insanity  of  the  objections  do  not  de^erru  an  answer. 
I  appeal  to  the  hospitals  which  are  thronged  with  the  Irish  who  have  been  dis- 
abled in  yonr  csnse,  and  to  the  fields  of  Bpain  and  Portngal  yet  drenched  with 
their  blood,  and  I  torn  from  that  policy  which  disgraced  your  empire,  to  the 
spirit  of  civil  freedom  that  formed  It ;  that  is  the  chaim  by  which  yomi  kings 
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b»Te  been  appointed  and  io  whose  thuodera  jon  tide  the  waters  of  the  deep. 
I  call  npon  those  priDciplee,  and  upon  yon  to  guard  fonr  emp!TC  in  this  perilous 
moment  from  religious  strife,  and  from  that  deatb-doin^  policy  which  would 
t«acb  one  p«rt  ot  tfaa  empire  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  other  in  a  metaphysical, 
eoolatdutlcal,  oDintelligible  warfare.  I  ealt  apon  you  to  guard  your  empire  from 
•nch  an  unnatural  calMiiity,  and  four  mitliona  of  your  fellow-aubjecis  from  « 
•enseless,  shamelest.  diabolic  oppression.  You  have  to  say  to  them :  \Ve  are 
luloed,  unless  we  atand  by  one  another  we  arc  niined ;  and  they  have  to  say  to 
yon  :  We  require  our  Ubortics,  our  lives  are  at  your  service. 

It  is  interestiog  to  coosider  the  special  graces  and  charms  in 
Grattan'a  oratory.  In  oil  art  the  particular  instance  touches  men's 
minds  and  hearts  more  nearly  than  any  abstract  speculation  can. 
Milton's  cload,  charged  with  heaven's  artillery,  breaks  *  over  the 
Caspian ' ;  Addison,  as  Macaulay  shows,  deepened  the  effect  of 
his  great  image  of  the  angel  and  the  storm  by  the  line, 
Snch  as  of  lats  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 

Grattan  was  a  master  of  this  manner,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  argument  he  flashes  in  a  living  instance : 

Had  that  gallant  officer.  Sir  John  Doyle  (said  he,  in  1811),  insisted  on  his 
men  renouncing  the  cacharist,  and  declaring  their  abhorrence  ot  mass,  Francs 
would  have  hod  one  eagle  the  more  and  you  one  foment  the  less;  bat  that 
gallant  man,  far  above  the  folly  of  theology,  did  not  stoop  for  the  sanc^on  ot 
priest  or  parson,  but  told  the  soldier  to  draw  for  his  country. 

'  Has  the  encharist,'  he  asked,  in  the  same  year,  '  which  over- 
powers the  understanding  of  Lord  Fingal  and  Sir  Patrick  Bellew, 
no  effect  on  those  foreigners  whom  you  have  raised  to  the  highe!<t 
ranks  in  your  army  ? '  The  great  Catholic  physician.  Dr.  Purcel, 
serves  him  again  and  again  :  '  If  Dr.  Parcel  saves  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  it  is  not  our  fault ;  we  gave  him  no 
sort  of  encouragement,  no  license,  no  countenance ;  let  him  and 
his  patients  pay  their  vows  to  some  other  country.' 

But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these  references  is  the  tribute 
to  Dr,  Kirwan,  the  famous  preacher: 

I  congratalata  the  Church  on  its  alliance  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crotcn. 
There  are  now  two  principles  of  promotion  for  church  or  law— English  recom- 
mendation and  Irish  corruption.  What  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Kirwan  1  That  man 
preferred  this  coontry  and  our  religion, ■  and  be  brought  to  both  a  genius  supe- 
rior to  what  he  found  in  either.  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human 
heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of  charity  o(  which  llie 
proprietors  bad  been  unconscious ;  in  feeding  the  lamp  ot  charity  he  bad  alIno^l 
eibansted  the  lamp  of  life ;  he  comes  to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and 
■hakes  one  worlil  with  the  thnoder  of  the  other.  Die  preacher's  desk  l>ecomes 
tbe  throne  ot  light :  around  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swaggerat  Um 

'  He  had  been  a  Catholic  priest. 
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leries  of  princes  (horse,  (oot,  and  dragooni),  bat  tbat  wherewith  a  great  geniiu 
peoples  his  own  state — cbaritj  in  action  and  vice  in  hnmillation ;  vanltj,  txtty- 
gaoce,  aod  pride  appalled  by  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher  and  cheated  for  a 
moment  from  their  native  improbity.  WliaC  reward  I  St.  Nicholas  Within  or 
St.  Nicholas  Withont.'  The  corse  ot  Swift  is  upon  him— to  have  been  bom  an 
Itiahtuau,  U>  have  possessed  a  genius  and  to  have  used  hit  talents  for  the  good  of 
his  conntry.  Had  this  man,  instead  of  being  the  brightest  of  preachers,  been 
the  dnileat  of  lawyers :  had  he  added  to  dniness  venality,  uid  aold  his  vote,  he 
had  been  a  jndge ;  or  had  bo  been  born  a  blockhead,  bred  a  slave,  and  trained  a 
panrate,  and  banded  over  as  a  honsehold  circumstance  from  a  great  English 
family  to  the  Irish  viceroy,  he  would  have  been  a  bishop  and  an  Irish  peer,  and 
the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must  have  adored  his  Btnpidity  and  deiSed  hii  dnllneu. 

How  beantlfully  these  particular  toaches  fill  np  the  general 
pictttre !  But  unhappily  there  are  other  personal  allusions  and 
inTectives  over  which  the  admirer  of  Grattan  would  wish  to  draw 
a  veil;  great,  perhaps,  as  rhetorical  performances,  but  hardly 
worthy  of  the  real  Henry  Qrattan.  Hood,  Corry,  and  GiSbrd 
always  roused  him  to  excess,  and  in  reading  hia  attacks  on  these 
men  we  are  reminded  of  Lord  Holland's  saying  about  Colonel 
BairS,  another  powerful  Irish  orator.  Seeing  Btari  munching  a 
Inscnit, '  What ! '  said  his  Lordship, '  does  it  eat  biscuit  ?  I  thought 
it  only  ate  raw  flesh.'  But  if  there  are  words  to  make  as  shudder 
and  shrink  away,  we  thankfully  remember  that  they  are  few. 

In  trying  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Grattan,it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  never  the  exponent  of  large  and  complicated 
questions  with  considerations  of  great  weight  on  both  sides,  with 
many  modifying  calculations  of  expediency  with  regard  to  time, 
manner,  and  extent  of  the  contemplated  proposals ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was,  and  felt  himself  to  be,  the  advocate  of  causes 
involving  no  controversy,  save  what  must  always  arise  from  selfish- 
ness, bigotry,  and  hate.  He  dreir  his  strength  fiiom  moral 
grandeur  rather  than  from  intellectual  elevation  and  range.  At 
times  he  almost  disdains  to  reason,  but  when  he  does  his  lan- 
guage is  never  vague  or  floating,  but  is  compact  of  argument  and 
thought.  In  enumerating  Ireland's  title-deeds  to  liberty,  in 
his  appeals  to  history,  to  constitutional  law,  and  to  the  governing 
dicta  of  great  jurists  and  great  statesmen,  his  language  is  lofty, 
dignified  and  pure,  and  rises  in  most  places  to  stately  declamation, 
never  verbose  like  Pitt,  never  reiterative  like  Fox,  but  clear, 
energetic,  and,  where  terseness  is  possible,  terse ;  it  is  only  when 
a  moral  flash  lights  him  up  that  these  glories,  which  to  prosaic 
minds  seeni  excesses,  astonish  us  by  their  illumination  and  force. 

'  Names  o(  Dublin  parishes. 
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Still  his  Ijmits  aie  well  defined.  There  are  here  no  grapplings 
with  eternal  javblems ;  his  nuurch  is  on  the  great  highways  of  moml 
certainties.  National  rights,  hnman  liberty,  religions  toleration, 
were  his  themes ;  their  encompasBing  perils,  correlative  dangers,  and 
particular  application  he  never  discussed,  for  his  mind  rested  on 
Ireland  only,  where  all  such  elaborate  reasonings  were  unneces- 
sary. Thus  the  logical  or  analytic  method  is  seldom  employed. 
If  be  recites  statutes  and  cases,  he  does  so  not  to  draw  moral 
corroboration  from  them,  but  in  order  to  show  that  our  f<H«fathers 
had  walked  in  the  ways  of  righteousness ;  and  statutes,  judgments, 
and  declarations  could  not  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to  man's  inherent 
rights  or  to  a  nation's  sacred  claim  to  be  free.  His  philosophy  is 
that  of  '  Mr,  Locke ' ;  his  political  wisdom  is  that  of  Somers ;  and 
the  theories  which  he  had  studied  and  the  conclusions  he  had 
formed  tended  to  compactness  and  definiteness  of  thought  and 
principle  rather  than  to  the  moltiplied  anxieties  and  questionings 
of  Burke.  His  imagination,  like  his  intellect,  worked  within  well- 
defined  limits.  SometimeB  etartling,  sometimes  singnlar,  always 
illuminating,  it  is  hardly  ever  sublime.  The  imagery  is  drawn 
rather  from  hnman  affiurs  than  from  nature ;  or  when  bis  figures 
are  drawn  from  nature  they  are  trite  and  familiar.  But  moral 
Bublimity  reigns  thronghont.    Take  an  instance : — 

Let  the  oanrtier  pieaent  hia  flims;  sail  fuid  etxrj  the  light  bark  of  hia  faith 
with  ever?  new  breath  of  wind :  I  will  remain  anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  tbo 
fortanes  of  my  conntr;,  fulthfal  to  ber  freedom,  Faithful  to  hei  fall. 

Nothing  could  be  finer,  for  nothing  could  be  simpler ;  and  the 
great  deep  pause  after  '  wind,'  the  intaking  of  breath  there,  and 
the  solemn  'I  will  remain  anchored  here,'  could  only  come  from 
one  whose  ear  and  brain  were  in  fall  accord.  But  then  take,  on 
the  other  band,  what  mttst  be  thought  the  mock-sublime — conceit 
on  the  grand  scale :  '  Ambition  is  omnivorous ;  it  feasts  on  iamine 
and  sheds  tons  of  blood  that  it  may  starve  in  ice,  in  order  to 
commit  a  robbery  on  desolation.' '  The  inner  eye  of  the  speaker 
did  not  see  the  Barnes  of  devoted  Moscow,  nor  did  his  mind's  ear 
bear  the  groans  of  the  victims,  as  Burke  would  have  seen  and  heard 
them,  and  so,  instead  of  sublime  pathos,  he  gives  us  a  wild  rhapsody 
and  a  medley  of  strained  metaphors, 

A  clear  thinker  must  have  a  clear  style,  unless  he  of  set 
purpose  confuse  bis  language  by  seeking  ornament  or  by  affect- 
ing depth.    Orattan,  in  his  earnest  passages — and  they  make  up 
■  speech  OQ  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
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nearlj  the  whole  of  what  he  has  left  us — is  always  clear,  while 
blow  after  blow  drives  and  rivet«  his  orgmneats,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  loosed  or  shaken.  His  ear  was  the  ear  of  DemoEtheDes ; 
he  employed  the  military  beat,  the  marchiog  tune,  the  cUrion 
call  to  the  attack,  and  the  proud  notes  of  victory ;  hut  he  has  no 
lyric  sadness,  no  vague  suggestiveness,  no  creeping  strains  of 
longing  or  foreboding,  such  as  ve  find  in  Curran,  whose  genius 
was  akin  to  the  genius  of  Bums. 

Of  all  things  he  most  shuns  monotony.  The  recurring  curves 
of  sound  which  we  iind  in  speakers  like  Pitt  and  Peel,  who  had 
command  over  mechanical  rhythm  only,  were  hateful  to  him  ;  so 
instead  of  balance  there  is  constant  movement  and  variety.  Here 
is  a  sentence  to  show  this  mastery  of  construction,  so  simple  yet 
so  subtle ; 

Do  yon  remember  that  night  when  ;ou  gave  jonr  country  a  free  trade,  and 
with  your  own  hands  opened  all  her  harbours  7  That  night  when  you  gave  her 
a  free  conatitation  and  broke  the  chains  ot  a  century,  while  Englsud,  eclipsed  at 
yovi  glory  and  you  island,  rose  as  it  were  from  its  l>ed,  end  got  nearer  (lie  son  ? 

A  little  monosyllable  thrown  in  here  or  there  would  have 
reduced  this  passage  to  the  lulling  sounds  of  mechanical  con- 
structors ;  while,  as  it  Etauds,  the  words  and  images  leap  alike  at 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  No  human  tongue  could  read  Grattan  sing- 
song. Within  the  hmits  set  he  is  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  in 
tboDght,  word,  and  sound. 

But  there  is  a  fault  charged  against  his  style  which  should 
be  noticed.  He  sometimes,  it  is  said,  uses  woids  not  in  their 
ordinary  received  sense,  nor  yet  in  their  original  etymological 
meaning,  but  a  way  somehow  compounded  of  both ;  this  tries 
the  reader's  patience,  we  are  told,  as  he  feels  the  irritation 
which  bilingual  mLzture  gives,  and  the  langu^e  itself  lo^a 
in  elegance  and  strength.  This  is  hardly  fair  to  Grattan,  or  to 
Cnrran,  for  both  have  been  so  censured.  Both  were  steeped  in 
literature,  and  no  word  comes  to  either  as  an  ordinary  conven- 
tiooal  caller,  bnt  as  an  intimate  and  well-known  friend.  The 
whole  word  is  known,  and  when  it  is  asked  to  serve  there  are  no 
limitations  put  upon  its  service.  Milton,  by  ro^al  prerogative, 
coald  call  in  and  recoin  the  language;  Borke,  Grattan,  and 
Gairan  could  only  take  care  that  '  money  which  is  bad  would  not 
drive  out  money  which  is  good.'  A  few  instances  will  make  this 
more  intelligible. 

Ziord  Chesterfield  said  that  the  Irish  were  the  victims  '  of 
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deputies  of  deputies  of  depaties,'  vhich  is  a  clear  and  a  neat 
saying.  Grattsn  tnnslfttes  the  same  thought  into  this  language : 
'  Lreluid  is  given  over  as  a  prey  to  a  Bubordination  of  vultures.' 
The  stnoge  phrase  startles  us  into  attention  and  new  thought. 
Again,  he  condemned  'borough-hroking'  chiefly  because  it  was 
<  an  offence  so  mtUHtiidinoua  and  so  criminal  in  its  parts ' ;  he 
E{)eaks  of '  the  cantof  grave  and  euperannuated  addresses ' ;  he  tells 
us  that  justice  puts  forth  a  svhlerranean  voice  even  gainst  kings, 
and  he  puts  among  Chatham's  claims  to  glory  the  tribute  that, 
*  overbearing  and  irnpracticable,  his  object  was  England.*  These 
are  the  taxes  and  contributions  levied  on  subject  language,  or 
rather  the  re-ennobling  of  words  which  have  fallen  by  common 
use  from  their  former  dignity.  From  this  classical  saturation 
another  faculty  of  Orattan's  arose — the  faculty  of  so  absorbing 
and  assimilating  quotation  that  the  imported  words  made  no  glaring 
contrast,  but  rather  seemed  part  of  the  original  texture.  Burke 
was  gloriously  potent  in  doing  so,  and  the  spoils  from  Milton  or 
from  Virgil  seem  at  home  in  hie  great  storehouse. 

There  is  in  Grattan  only  what  chemists  call  <a  trace'  of 
Milton,  and  of  Virgil  scarcely  Uiat.  Direct  classical  allusions  are 
seldom  made,  and  then  only  in  bulk.  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion was  an  '  Iliad  of  blunders.'  Ajax  or  Ulysses  may  be  mentioned, 
or  the  wooden  horse  called  to  do  duty  again,  or  a  hemistich  may 
be  quoted ;  bat  it  is  mostly  by  infusion,  and  not  by  incorporation, 
that  he  draws  upon  the  ancients.  From  the  moderns,  however, 
he  drew  abundantly.  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke  left 
each  a  large  deposit  in  bis  mind,  and  his  assimilative  genius  fuses 
them  in  its  own  furnace  with  the  otiier  materials  on  which  it 
acted.  In  the  tribute  to  Burke's  memory,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
tracts from '  Macbeth '  and '  Othello '  hardly '  show,'  so  fully  do  they 
harmonise  with  the  light  and  colour  of  the  magnificent  prose  into 
which  they  are  woven  : 

That  great  political  phyeicUa,  iotelligent  of  symptoms,  dUtiugaisbed  between 
the  acceu  of  terei  and  the  force  of  health ;  and  what  other  men  thought  to  be 
the  Tigonr  at  hei  conBtitation.  he  knew  to  be  no  mora  than  the  paroxysm  of  her 
madness;  and  Uieu,  prophet-like,  he  pronounced  the  destinies  of  France,  and  in 
bis  prophetio  f orj  admonuhed  nations. 

All  these  things  may  be  pointed  out ;  but  how  can  we  show 
in  what  lay  the  natnre  and  character  of  that  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,  but  which  came  Irom  the  soul  of  Orattan's  inspirsr 
tion?   That  is  beyond  oor  reach.    But  in  all  that  may  be  analysed 
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Giattan  stands  out  as  a  couBammate  master  of  a  great  art,  the 
peer  of  the  greatest,  as  Byion  and  Mootalembert  join  with  his 
own  people  in  appraising  him  ;  while  in  moral  height  the  universal 
verdict  of  friend  and  enemy  puts  him  smoog  the  foremost  of  the 
sons  of  men. 

No  two  stales  could  differ  more  than  those  of  Grattan  and  of 
Corran.  Cue  is  narrow  and  intense ;  the  other  wide,  varied, 
abounding,  and  irregular :  iridescent  with  humour  and  fun,  melting 
in  pathos,  full  of  tendemesa,  delicacy,  and  fire:  copious  in 
invective  and  exuberant  in  imagery ;  a  great  advocate,  bat  not  a 
great  parliamentary  speaker.  Curran  was  probably  (as  Burke 
said  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hussey)  'the  greatest  advocate  that 
ever  hved.'  Extracts  from  his  speeches  are  difficult,  as  the 
passages  have  become  so  well  known  as  to  be  now  too  familiar  for 
quotation.  Still,  a  few  may  be  looked  at  in  order  to  see  the 
emotional  power  and  the  fancy  which  are  his  chief  merits.  In 
the  great  speech  for  Peter  Finnerty,  the  well-known  passage  on 
'universal  emancipation,'  with  its  Ciceronian  amplification  and 
repetition,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Curran's  style  in  moments 
of  special  excitement.  Thought  follows  thought  rapidly  and  in 
good  order,  rising  to  a  climax  and  then  breaking  away  to  new 
ideas — the  joints  are  left  visible,  the  materiabare  piled  before  our 
ey^,  and  the  final  satisfying  fulness  of  sound  completes  the  effect 
of  the  fulness  of  the  sense  as  the  passage  closes  in  a  long  impres- 
sive roll.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  middle  of  the  passage  is 
marked  by  a  solemn  wave  of  separating  sound  which  removes  all 
peril  of  monotony. 

I  speak  in  the  (pint  of  the  Britieh  law,  which  makes  liberty  commeD(inrat« 
withu)d  inaepaiable  from  Brftieh  soil;  which  proclaims  even  tothestraiiKeTaiid 
■ojonnier,  the  moment  he  sets  bis  foot  npon  British  earth,  that  the  groaud  on 
which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  b;  the  genius  of  Uuiversal  Emanci. 
pation.  No  mattei  in  what  langonge  his  doom  maj'  have  been  prononuced ;  no 
matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  African 
too  mar  have  bamt  upon  him;  no  matter  in  what  disastrons  battle  his  liberty 
■nay  have  been  cloven  down ;  no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been 
dcToted  npon  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of 
Britaia,  tbe  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walkt  abroad 
iu  her  own  majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measare  of  his  chains,  that  bunt 
born  aroDod  him ;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  diaentbralled  by  tbe 
liresistible  genins  of  UniTersal  Emancipation. 

A  different  note  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
Conan  f^inst  the  attainder  of  the  gallant  and  ill-feted  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  died  in  prison  untried. 
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Curran's  speech  on  behalf  of  Pamela,  Lord  Edward's  widow, 
and  her  infant  children  was  fall  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  The 
closing  sentences  are  very  pathetic  and  very  elaborately  finished ; 
and  although  artificial  in  form,  are  too  full  of  real  feeling  to  poll 
or  to  cloy. 

If  the  widowed  mother  should  cany  the  orphan  beir  of  her  imfortaDate 
hosband  to  tbe  gate  of  any  man  -who  might  feel  himself  tonched  with  tbe  ad 
vicUsitndee  of  hatnan  afTalri,  who  might  feel  a  coi)ip«Bsionate  reverence  for  tbe 
noblo  blood  that  flowed  in  hia  veins,  nobler  than  the  royalty  that  Snt  ennoUed  it, 
that  like  a  rich  stream  rose  till  it  tan  and  bid  its  fountain— if,  remembeiing  the 
many  noble  qnalitiea  of  his  tinfortonate  father,  his  heart  melted  over  the 
calamities  o[  the  child,  if  his  heart  svrelled,  if  hia  eyes  orcrRowed,  if  bis  too 
precipitate  hand  were  stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  hia  gtatitade  to  tbe  poor 
excommmiicated  anfferers— bow  could  be  justify  Ibc  rebel  tear  or  tbe  tt&itaiDD( 
humanity  ? 

An  example  of  Curran's  atiU  Btyle  may  be  profitably  com- 
pared. Many  competent  critics  have  said  that  in  majesty  and 
jnassiveness  the  introduction  to  bis  defence  for  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan  may  be  put  beside  the  exordium  of  Cicero's 
speech  for  Milo.  In  both  there  is  that  masterly  ease  which 
deceives  the  reader,  so  regular  and  so  simple  it  all  looks,  for  r^n- 
larity  and  due  proportion  diminish  the  sense  of  size.  The  vei; 
power  to  state  momentous  events  in  common  form  is  itseU 
one  of  the  reaches  of  true  art,  and  an  unobservant  student  might 
overlook  the  whole  passage  as  one  of  the  many  familiar  openings 
of  legal  addresses,  where  the  advocate  declares  himself  bcHiie 
down  and  oppressed  by  the  weight  and  responsibility  of  his  task. 
Language  and  st^le  fit  for  great  occaeions  would  be  out  of  place  in 
ordinary  trials,  and  the  Ciceros,  the  Erskines,  the  Currans,  and  the 
Berrjers  are  specially  exiMsed  to  the  '  servile  herd  of  imitators,' 
who  have  so  often  made  forensic  oratory  synonymous  with  load 
and  blatant  absurdity.  But  in  Cicero  and  Curran  alike  the  great 
openings  astonish  more  by  their  deep  calm  and  their  progressive 
roll  of  sound  and  sense  than  by  any  display  of  eloquence  as  snch, 
or  at  any  attempt  to  call  off  attention  from  the  matter  to  the 
words.  In  both  there  is  the  same  amplification  of  details,  the 
same  convergence  on  a  point,  and  the  same  sonorousness  of 
sentences  forming,  as  it  were,  a  guard  of  honour  round  the  client 
and  the  argument.    For  example : 

If,  gentlemen,  1  could  entert^n  a  hope  of  fluding  rafage  for  the  disconcertion 
of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  (wmpoaore  of  yoniE — if  I  could  snppoee  that  tboK 
awful  Ticiaaitudes  of  huDian  eveatB,  which  have  been  stated  or  aUaded  to,  eonld 
leave  ymit  Judgment  undisturbed,  and  yonr  hearts  at  eaae,  I  know  I  should  form 
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I  opinion  of  yoar  cbaracter.  I  enlertaiu  do  SDch  chimerical  hope 
— I  foim  DO  Bnch  unworthy  opinicii.  I  expect  not  that  f  oar  hearla  can  be  more 
at  ease  than  toy  own — I  have  no  right  to  expect  it  ;  bnt  I  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  70D,  la  the  nnme  of  ;oar  country,  in  Ilie  name  of  the  liviog  Ood,  of  whoBe 
eternal  justice  yon  are  now  adniiniEitenng  that  portion  nhicb  dwelli  with  oa  od 
ihis  aide  of  the  grave,  to  di^char^  yoar  breuts.  hh  tar  an  70a  are  able,  ol  every 
biaa  ot  prejudice  or  passion,  that  if  my  client  be  (tuilly  of  the  offence  charge.! 
npou  him  yoa  may  give  tranquillity  to  the  pablie  by  a  firm  verdict  of  coDvic- 
tioD;  or  it  he  be  innocent,  by  as  Tirm  a  verdict  of  acqeittal ;  and  that  you  will 
do  this  in  deflance  of  tbe  paltry  artifices  and  Fcnselcsa  clamours  tbat  have  been 
resorled  to  in  order  to  bring  bim  to  liis  trial  with  anticipated  cooviction. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  Curran's  genius  was  on 
the  borderland  between  oratory  and  poetry,  perhaps  more  on  the 
poetical  side  than  Dryden's,  certainly  less  on  the  side  of  cold  reason 
than  Pope's.  Such  a  genius  could  only  have  full  sweep  in  pathetic, 
grand,  and  terrible  occasions :  life  or  character  at  stake,  villainy 
trininphaat,  crime  in  high  places,  and  virtue  in  tbe  dock  of  the 
accused.  To  employ  such  a  style  for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life  is  to  make  it  seem  ridiculous,  and  Curran  suffered  grievously 
&rom  snch  usage  at  the  hands  of  his  admiring  imitators. 

Bat  there  were  no  imitators  of  Plunket.  That  solid  and 
massive  intellect  did  not  invite  plagiarists.  Bulwer  says  of  him, 
in  *  St.  Stephen's '  -.-^ 

Itut  one  there  was,  to  whom  with  joint  cooseDt 
All  yield  the  crown  in  that  high  argnnicnt. 

And  so,  indeed,  did  Brougham,  Peel,  Canning,  and  Macaulay. 
Bulwer  asks  and  answers  i— 

Wherefore?  you  a«k ;  I  can  hut  guide  your  gaess, 

Man  has  do  majesty  like  earnestness. 

Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep  drawn  from  the  breast. 

Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  suppressed  ; 

Bnt  as  he  neared  some  reasoning's  massive  close, 

StrMoed  o'er  hia  bending  head,  his  strong  arms  ro»e 

And  sadden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 

Some  grey  old  keystone,  and  burl'd  down  with  scoiu. 

The  '  orator  of  colossal  logic '  does  not  lend  himself  readily  to 
quotation.  All  is  great,  massive  and  impressive.  Perhaps  his 
answer  to  Castlereagh  may  serve  best : — 

The  example  of  the  Fiime  Minister  of  England,  imitable  in  its  vices,  may 
deceive  the  noble  lord.  The  MiniEter  of  England  has  his  faults.  He  abandoned 
in  his  latter  years  the  principles  ot  reform  by  professing  which  be  had  attidoed 
the  early  confldence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  in  the  whole  of  bis  political 
condoct  he  has  shown  himself  haughty  and  intractable ;  bat  it  mult  be  admitted 
tliat  he  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  towering  and  transcendent  intellect,  and  that 
the  vaitness  of  his  resooioes  keeps  pace  with  tbe  magoiSoence  and  unbounded 
VOL.  n. — no.  9,  N.S.  15 
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ness  of  bis  projects.  I  tbank  Ood  that  it  is  much  more  easy  tor  him  to  tnuufer 
bis  apastuj  and  bis  Insolence  than  bis  oomprebenslon  and  bis  sagacity ;  and 
I  feel  the  safety  of  tnj  conntry  in  the  nret^ihed  feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  can- 
not fear  that  the  constitution,  whichhas  beeD  fonnded  by  the  nisdom  of  agea  and 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  bf 
■Qch  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as  this. 

This  passage  reminds  us  of  the  letter  of  Junias  to  the  Duke  of 
Graflou ;  but  Pluuket  is  more  severel;  dignified  in  Ma  chastise- 
ment of  his  opponent.  It  is  only,  however,  in  an  entire  speech 
that  one  can  gather  an  impression  of  the  size  and  majesty  of 
Plunket  as  an  orator.  He  is  above  all  prettiness  and  ornament, 
and  a  phrase  for  a  phrase's  sake  never  escapes  him. 

The  great  line  of  oratory  closes  in  Plunket,  the  last  of  the 
giants.  O'Connell  arose  as  the  king  of  popular  harangaers, 
'  Mighty  as  Chatham,  give  him  but  a  crowd,'  in  Parliament  he 
made  no  reputation  as  a  regular  orator.  Before  Bnlwer  gives  the 
famous  lines  in  which  he  describes  O'Connell  in  hie  glory  as  an 
open-air  speaker,  he  says — 

Hear  bim  in  senates,  second-rate  at  best — 
Clear  In  a  statement,  happy  in  a  jest ; 
His  Titan  strength  most  touch  what  gave  it  birth  : 
Hear  bim  to  mobs  and  on  bis  mother  earth. 

Others  put  O'Connell  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  much  higher,  and 
Peel  reproved  a  young  spark  who  depreciated  the  Great  Tribune 
by  saying  that  he  would  rather  have '  that  bn^uing  fellow,  as  you 
call  him,  on  my  side  than  all  the  other  orators  that  yon  named.' 

But  his  element  was  the  monster  meeting.  It  was  to  him 
what  the  sea  was  to  Xebon.  There  none  dared  to  meet  him.  At 
the  Bar,  too,  he  was,  in  his  time,  unrivalled.  But  be  was  quite 
unreportable.  '  He  brings  forth  a  brood  of  lusty  thoughts,'  said 
Shiel,  '  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.'  Dickens  has  recorded  the 
effect  of  one  speech  of  O'Connell'a  which  melted  him  to  tears  as 
he  listened  in  the  Eeportera'  Gallery;  but  that  speech  reads 
wretchedly  in  the  reports.  The  speech  for  Magee,  in  1813,  ia 
thought  by  many  good  judges  as  quite  equal  as  advocacy  to 
Curran's  speech  for  Peter  Finnerty,  But  it  has  no  literary  form, 
although  the  thoughts  and  arguments  are  most  powerfully  etxpressed, 
O'Connell  bad  no  command  of  diction,  and  while  he  had  a  mastery  j 
over  superficial  feelings,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  felt  with  passionate  | 
inteuBtty  on  anything.  '  Sobs  or  laughter  answered  as  he  willed,' 
but  fixed  indignation  or  settled  purpose  he  never  created  in  the 
listener's  mind.     He  cared  nothing  for  oratory  as  such — speech 
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happened  to  be  the  weapon  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  used  it;  but 
he  had  no  patience  for  the  construction  of  periods,  and  deepised 
all  showy  talk  quite  as  much  as  the  moat  solid  M.P.  now  in  the 
Hoaae.  O'Connell's  companion-in-arms,  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  was  an 
almost  eerie  kind  of  man.  Like  Sheridan,  he  had  been  a  dramatist, 
and  his  '  Evadne '  was  the  theatrical  success  of  a  season.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  the  footlights.  Bulwer  calls  him  '  the  Kean  of 
orators,'  and  thinks  his  whole  speaking  was  unreal,  although,  he 
adds,  '  no  heart  more  genuine  beat — when  off  the  stage,'  Shiel's 
reputation  was  extraordinarily  high,  both  as  a  rhetorician  and 
03  a  critic ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  sister,  the  comfort  he  had  drawn  from  Shiel's  advice  and 
encouragement  to  him  when  his  adventurous  heart  was  sinking 
□nder  the  shock  of  his  first  parliamentary  defeat. 

Shiel  was,  above  all  things,  an  artist.  That  dissonant  voice, 
which  made  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  (xladstone,  was  so  man- 
aged that  the  sibylline  scream  added  to  the  effect  of  the  hysterical 
declamation,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  acted  on  the  House 
like  some  unearthly  spells  or  incantations. 

The  occasion  was  when  Lord  Lyndhurst  came  into  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  coarse  of  a  debate  on  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill.  Lyndhurst  had  called  the  Irish  'aliens,'  in  a 
debate  in  the  Lords,  and  when  Shiel  saw  Mm  entering  under  the 
gallery  his  Uttle  &ame  dilated,  his  hair  streamed  wildly,  and  his 
witch-hke  voice  keened  out,  '  Good  G-od !  was  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  did  he  not  start  up  and 
say  "  Hold,  I  have  seen  the  aliens  do  their  duty  "  P '  The  little 
man  rose  in  wrath  and  intensity ;  and  suddenly,  breaking  the  con- 
ventional rules  of  order,  be  turned  to  the  gallant  soldier  (Sir  J. 
Hardinge)  who  was  beside  him,  and  in  a  voice  cracked  and  shrill 
with  passion  he  screamed  out : — 

Tell  me,  tor  you  were  there,  tell  me— for  yon  mnat  needs  remember — on  that 
day,  when  the  deBtioies  ot  mankind  neio  trembling  in  the  balfince,  while  death 
fell  In  ahoneis,  when  the  artlllei;  ot  France  was  levelled  with  the  preciBion  of 
the  most  deadly  science,  when  her  legions,  Incited  by  the  voice  and  loBpired  by 
tha  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  raahed  again  and  again  to  the  onset— tell 
me  if  for  an  instant,  when  to  hesitate  for  an  iDslaot  was  to  be  tost,  the  '  aliena ' 
blenched  T  Asd  when  at  lengitb  the  moment  for  the  last  and  decisive  moTement 
bad  arrived,  and  the  valonr,  that  had  so  long  been  wisely  checked,  was  at  last  let 
loose — when,  with  words  familiar  bnt  immortal,  the  great  captain  commanded  the 
great  assanlt — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives 
of  thi«  yonr  own  glorious  country  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  t  The  blood  ot 
England,  Sootland,  and  of  Ireland  Bowed  In  the  same  stream,  and  drenched  tbo  i 
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sui«  field.  When  the  chil)  morniDg  downed  theli  dead  la^  cold  ud  ttttk 
together :  Id  the  Buue  deep  pit  their  bodiea  are  deposiud ;  the  gieen  com  of 
■pring  is  now  breaking  irom  their  oommiDgled  doat — the  dew  &lla  from  heaven 
upon  tbeir  union  in  tbe  grsTe.  Partaken  in  eTer;  peril,  in  the  gloT7  shall  we 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  1  uid  aball  we  be  told,  as  a  reqaital,  that  we  are 
esttanged  from  the  noble  conntr;  for  whose  salvalion  ooi  life-blood  was  pound 
ontT 

This  cmtbnrst,  on  February  22,  1837,  may  possibly  be  looked 
npon  by  many  as  the  close  of  the  vehement  oratory  which  began 
nearly  a  ceotory  before ;  and  in  that  centory  only  two  Catholics— 
O'Connell  and  Shiel — and  three  Celts,  adding  Curinn  to  these, 
took  any  part  whatever. 

Since  then  no  Irish  orator  has  spoken  in  the  House.  The  tri- 
bate  once  paid  to  great  style  seems  to  be  no  longer  rendered,  and 
indeed  men  are  a  Uttle  ashamed  of  any  passionate  oatborst  into 
which  they  find  themselves  betrayed.  Balanced  periods  and 
'  facile  triads '  take  the  place  of  winged  words.  But  that  is  be- 
cause the  speakers  lack  what  Grattan  finely  calls  tbe  '  swell  of 
soul.'  It  is  not,  as  Carlyle  wonld  say,  '  in  a  sceptical  grinning 
age '  that  Burkes  and  Chathams  arise.  Still  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
great  models  before  our  eyes.  The  language  cannot  afford  to  lose 
them  by  neglect,  and  the  literary  taste  is  veiy  nncatholic  that 
will  not  include  Burke,  Sheridan,  Q-rattan,  Curran,  and  Flunket 
in  the  array  of  those  masters  of '  resisUesB  eloquence '  who  have 
added  force,  charm,  dignity,  and  elevation  to  human  speech.  Tbe 
pedestrian  style  may  have  great  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  noblest 
style.  The  highest  possibiUties  of  language  cannot  be  understood 
by  those  who  only  bear  and  read  the  brilliant  persiflage  which  is 
now  fashionable.  One  might  as  well  try  to  understand  Assays  or 
Marengo  by  looking  at  the  fencing-match  in  the  'Dead  Heart' 
between  Irving  and  Bancroft. 

J.  F.  Tatlob. 
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TEN  DAYS  AT  COURT. 
THE  EMPEEOB  NICHOLAS'S  VISIT. 

A   SIABT   EEPT   BT  THE   LATS   SIB  OHA&LES  HUBBAY,  JUKE    1844. 

[To  those  who  read,  in  the  January  numher  of  the  CoBNHILL,  the 
uticle  headed  '  Three  Weeks  at  Court  in  1837  '  there  is  do  need 
to  repeat  the  account  there  given  of  the  writer,  Sir  Charles 
Murray  ;  hut  as  some  may  read  the  present  fragment  of  his  diary 
who  missed  that  aheady  puhlished,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate, 
B8  hriefly  as  possible,  the  principal  fiicts  of  his  career, 

Charles  Augustus  Murray,  the  second  bod  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  was  bom  on  Xovember  22,  1806.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  travelled  in  Europe  and 
learnt  several  languages ;  had  spent  nearly  three  years  in  explor- 
ing every  part  of  North  America  (much  of  which  was  in  those 
days  a  mere  wilderness),  and  six  months  of  that  time  in  the  lodges 
of  the  savage  Pawnees;  and  had  unsuGcesBfully  but  gallantly 
contested  three  elections  for  Parliament.  In  1837  Lord  Melboome 
placed  him  as  groom-in-waiting  aboat  the  person  of  the  young 
Queen,  then  newly  come  to  her  throne,  a  posl  which,  after  a  few 
months,  he  exchanged  for  the  much  more  important  one  of  Master 
of  the  Household,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving  her  Majesty  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor's  visit  in  1644.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  was  Consul-General  in  Egjrpt,  and  Minister 
in  Switzerland,  Persia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  successively. 
In  1 866  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  K.C.B.  Sir  Charles 
knew  fifteen  languages  and  wrote  several  books,  perhaps  the  best 
remembered  of  which  is  'The  Prairie  Bird.'  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  an  American  lady,  Miss  Wadsworth,  and  secondly 
to  the  Hon.  Edith  Fitzpatrick.  Such  are  the  bald  facts  of  a  most 
interesting  life ;  but  who  can  give  an  impression  in  a  few  words 
of  the  immense  variety  and  scope  of  his  knowledge  and  scholar- 
Bhip,  the  nobility  of  his  views  of  life,  his  firm  faith,  his  conrtiy 
beuing,  or  the  sunny  charm  of  his  happy  nature  ?  The  following 
pages  have  a  special  value  just  now,  when  the  third  in  succession 
from  him  who  is  so  graphically  described  therein  has  lately  been 
tQ  )«ceive  the  blessing  of  the  same  augost  lady  over  whose  young 
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hand  his  anceBtor  bent  eo  gallantly  half  a  century  ago.  Sir 
Charles  indorsed  the  MS.  '  Ten  Days  at  Court,  and  a  Scrap  of 
Politics.'  The  whole  is  printed  as  he  left  it.  The  'Scrap  of 
Politics,'  thoogh  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Emperor's  visit,  is 
in  itself  profoundly  intereEting  and  curious,  with  its  little  half- 
contemptuous  reference  to  '  One  Mazzini.' — H.  0.  S.] 

*  June  let,  1844. — Memorable  day  and  memorable  month  in 
the  history  of  Queen  Victoria's  Court !  About  5  P.M.  the  King 
of  Saxony  arrived,  accompanied  by  M.  Atiackwitz  and  three  other 
gentlemen.  Prince  Albert  went  to  meet  him  at  the  railroad 
station  and  brought  him  into  the  Palace,  on  entering  which  he  was 
met  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  suite.  I  had  not  much  time  to 
attend  to  his  Majesty,  being  ordered  to  go  down  to  Woolwich  to 
consult  Baron  Bmnow  about  the  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  his  Imperial  Master,  the  Autocrat  of  AU^  the  Russias.  Poor 
Buckingham  Palace  1  daily  abused  as  being  totally  unfit  to  lodge 
its  habitual  inmates,  and  now  doomed  to  take  in  an  Emperor 
and  a  King  extra,  witii  all  their  agreeable  accompaniments  of 
valets,  j^ers,  trunks,  imperials,  uniforms,  Cossacks,  and  iuter- 
pretors ! 

I  found  Brunow  sitting  with  Benkbausen,  the  Russian  Consol, 
at  the  '  Ship,' '  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room.'  He  was  not  in  a 
good  humour,  for  the  mutton  chops  were  tough,  the  melted 
butter  was  cold,  and  the  cold  butter  hot,  and  he  had  the  dismal 
prospect  of  sleeping  in  that  vile  posada  far  from  the  consoling 
embraces  of  Madame  B. 

Having  transacted  what  business  I  had  to  do,  I  returned  to  my 
duties  at  the  Palace,  and  at  the  usual  hour  went  to  bed.  I  was 
awakened  out  of  my  firet  sleep  by  the  noise  of  someone  walking 
about  my  room.  '  \\'ho'a  there  ? '  I  called,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
The  intruder  continued  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark :  '  It's  me,'  he 
replied.  '  Who's  me  ? '  '  Ah,  Murray — it  is  Brunow — the 
Emperor  is  come.'  '  Where  is  he  ? '  'At  my  house,  and  here  is 
an  autograph  letter  from  him  to  the  Prince.' '  Having  promised 
to  deliver  the  illustrious  despatch  as  early  ae  possible,  I  cong^e'd 
my  diplomatic  disturber,  and  in  ten  minutes  fell  asleep  and 
dreamt  of  emperors  and  kings  as  plentifnl  as  cauliBovers. 

Jv/M  2nd. — ^At  half-past  eight  I  waited  on  the  Prince  in  his 
dressing-room  and  delivered  the  letter.    I  had  learned  that  the 
Emperor  was  to  attend  his  chapel  at  10,  whilst  our  Queen's  church 
■  Th»  Frinoo  Consort. 
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service  was  at  12 ;  the  qawtion  now  aroee  how  the  grest  visitor 
was  to  be  received  and  presented.  After  a  few  minutes'  delibera- 
tion the  Prince  said :  '  As  the  Emperor  has  thought  Gt  to  surprise 
U3,  we  will  pay  him  off  with  his  own  weapons ;  order  round  a 
carriage  and  my  equerry  to  attend  me  as  soon  as  possible.'  At  a 
qaart«r-past  nine  we  were  in  the  carriage  and  drove  to  Ashbtiniham 
House.  Great  was  the  confusion  and  surprise  oocasiooed  by  the 
Prince's  unexpected  arrival,  but  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  diplomats 
was  &irly  cut;  the  ceremonies  of  presentation  were  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Emperor  embraced  the  Prince  heartily  at  the  foot  of  the 
st^rs  in  the  hall,  after  which  he  led  him  into  his  own  room  apart. 
During  their  confab  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Count 
Orloff,  who  had  been  in  England  with  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke,  and  whose  Herculean  figure  now  showed  decided  symptoms 
of  increasing  emhonpoint.  From  him  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
gather  the  names,  rank,  office,  &c.,  of  the  different  parties  whom 
we  were  to  lodge  in  the  Palace,  when  the  Emperor  came  out, 
leading  the  Prince  by  the  hand.  I  had  not  seen  his  Majesty 
since  my  visit  to  Ems  in  1840,  where  my  first  view  of  him  had 
been  under  circumstances  very  unfavoorable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
appearance ;  i.e.  be  was  riding  a  jackass,  with  the  Empress  at  his 
side,  and  a  small  tail  of  courtiers  in  the  rear.  Now  he  seemed  to 
me,  like  his  fovonrite  Orloff,  to  have  gained  in  emhonpwnt,  and 
to  have  lost  some  of  the  hair  from  the  top  of  bis  head,  bat  was  stilt 
a  noble,  princely-looking  man  of  six  feet  three  inches,  and  '  every 
inch  a  king.'  His  countenance  is  remarkable  for  its  straight- 
forwaid,  open  expression  of  features,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
roving,  restless  movement  of  the  eye,  indicative  of  a  spirit  rather 
nnqoiet  and  observant  than  suspicionB.  His  Majesty  having  re- 
condacted  the  Prince  to  the  carriage,  we  drove  back  to  the 
Palace,  his  Boyal  Highness  being  apparently  much  pleased  with 
hia  reception,  and  with  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre.  After 
church,  about  half-past  one,  the  Emperor  came,  attended  by  his 
suite,  and  was  received  in  the  Marble  Hall  by  the  Queen,  who 
was  surrounded  by  all  her  household  officers  and  ladies.  His 
salutation  vas  very  gracefolly  performed,  and  having  bent  over 
the  Queen's  hand  and  kissed  it,  he  gave  ber  bis  arm  and  con- 
ducted her  npstAirs  to  her  own  apartments.  I  had  little  leisure  to 
observe  what  passed  daring  the  remainder  of  the  day,  my  time 
being  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  make  twenty  servants,  who 
could  speak  neither  English,  French,  nor  German,  understand  oor 
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groom  of  the  chambers  and  hie  assistants  as  to  the  locality  of  th&i 
respective  masters'  rooms, 

June  3rd. — Moved  to  Windsor  Castle — which  was  traneformed    | 
into  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  having  brought 
with  them  eight  or  ten  more  servants  than  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  paper  given  to  me  by  Orloff.     All  these  fellows  wanted  to  bare 
rooms  close  to  their  masters ;  and  when  some  of  them  fonod  that    | 
they  could  not  be  lodged  in  the  Castle,  and  others  that  they  would 
be  100  yards  distant,  they  spattered  and  swore  and  jabbered  in 
every  discordant  dialect  of  the  Lithnanian  and  Slavonic  toognes. 
After  preparing  a  grand  state  bed  for  the  Emperor  we  were  shown 
by  his  first  valet  a  great  sack,  seven  feet  long  by  fonr  broad,  whidt    I 
we  were  requested  to  fill  with  clean  straw,  that  being  the  only  bed    ' 
on  which  his  imperial  limbs  ever  reposed.     Half  a  dozen  of  hia 
Majesty's  servants  bivouacked  in  a  large  adjoining  room,  which 
was  fortunately  unoccupied,  where  they  spread  on  the  floor  150 
packages  and  slept  among  them,  some  serving  for  beds  and  others    ; 
for  pillows,  according  to  their  size  and  shape.     It  wanted  twen^ 
minutes  only  to  eight  when  I  got  them  all  stored  away,  with  the 
exception  of  two  whiskered  feldjagers,  who  grumbled  incessantly 
while  I  remained ;  so  I  ordered  a  servant  to  look  after  them  and  bring    | 
them  whatever  they  might  want,  and  I  went  to  my  room  to  dress. 
I  had  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  the  Prince  sent  for  me 
to  receive  instructions  about  marshalling  the  guests  for  dinner. 
This  was  not  a  very  easy  process,  there  being  upwards  of  fifty, 
many  of  them  of  high  rank  ;  nevertheless  it  went  off  pretty  well, 
and  the  table  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  never  looked  better  since  it 
was  a  table. 

I  had  placed  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor  one  of  the 
Queen's  principal  pages,  named  Kinnaird,  who  bad  attended  him 
when  he  visited  this  country  in  1817,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  twenty-seven  years.  When  the  Emperor  entered  the  luncheon- 
room  this  day  at  two  with  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the  King  of 
Saxony,  Kinnaird  was  standing  behind  the  chair  appointed  for 
him.  The  Emperor  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  for  a  moment  and  said, 
'  I  remember  you  very  well ;  you  attended  me  wljen  I  was  here 
before.'  '  I  had  that  honour,  your  Majesty ; '  on  which  the 
Kmperor  walked  across  the  room  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
Kinnaird  was  '  dumbfoundered,'  and  it  may  be  imagined  he  had 
various  jests  and  jokes  to  hear  from  the  other  servants  belov 
etairs,  who  declared  that  they  should  nov  be  afraid  to  touch* 
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basd  tliftt  had  been  ebaken  b;  tbe  Czar's.  The  evening  was  doll 
and  formal  enough,  and  tbe  Royalties  retired  aboat  eleven.  On 
entering  his  apartment  the  Emperor  observed  Kinnaird,  whom  he 
desired  to  come  in  and  shut  tbe  door,  after  vhich  he  carried  on 
the  following  oonvereation  vith  the  astonished  page  :  '  Kinnaird, 
many  years  have  passed  since  I  was  last  here ;  I  vas  very  yonng 
then,  and  we  eaw  some  merry  acenes  together,  I  am  now  a  grand- 
&ther.  I  suppose  yon  thiok  I  am  a  happy  man  becaase  I  am 
what  people  call  a  great  man,  bnt  I  will  show  you  wherein  my 
happiness  consists.'  So  saying,  the  Emperor  opened  a  travelling 
desk,  and  showed  to  the  page  miniature  portraits  of  the  Empress 
and  the  PrinceBses.  'There/ said  he,  'there  are  the  soorces  of 
all  my  happiness — my  wife  and  children.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  6sy  so,  but  there  is  not  a  better  ncn:  a  handsomer  young  lady  in 
St.  Petersburg  than  my  daagbter,  tbe  Princess  Olga.  These  are 
the  sources  of  my  happiness.'  With  these  words  the  Emperor 
closed  the  box  and  permitted  Kiuuaird  to  retire,  who  was  so 
astounded  and  taken  by  snrprise  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and 
when  he  related  to  me  the  above  particulars  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  too  much  for  him  to  be  thus  made  the  depository  of 
the  private  feelings  of  the  Czar,  and  the  man  was  really  overcome 
by  it. 

June  4lk. — After  breakfast  went  up  to  the  Grand  Stand  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Koyal  Party.  Never  saw  the 
Ascot  Tuesday  so  ill  attended,  although  the  weather  was  fine  and 
there  was  an  Emperor  besides  a  King  in  prospect.  Tbe  reception 
of  the  royal  party  was,  like  the  attendance,  meagre.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  thousand 
persons  present,  and  people  never  make  a  '  good  noise '  unless  they 
are  in  large  masses,  so  tbe  cheering  sounded  flat  and  feeble.  Aft^ 
the  third  race  (for  a  gold  vase)  the  Emperor,  tbe  King  of  Saxony, 
and  tbe  Prince  went  suddenly  down  upon  the  course  to  look  at  the 
winner,  without  giving  us  a  moment's  notice  of  their  intention  ; 
and  though  there  was  an  ample  force  of  police  upon  tbe  field,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  there  were  not  enough  on  the  spot  to  repress 
the  universal  curiosity  'to  see  the  Emperor,'  They  ran  and 
jnmped  and  pressed  forward  with  such  uncontrollable  violence 
that  we  were  soon  fairly  mobbed  and  had  almost  to  fight  oar  way 
lack  to  the  stand.  The  police  made  eveiy  exertion  to  keep  tJie 
crowd  off  from  the  Emperor  and  Prince,  who  were  close  together, 
but  the  poor  King  of  Saxony  was  for  a  minute  jostled  and 
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Beparated  from  tbem,  and  I  assisted  in  haitling  bim  ont ;  but  his 
coftt  was  nearly  pulled  off  his  shoulders,  and  I  was  very  pleased 
when  the  party  regained  the  shelter  of  the  stand.  It  became  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  Emperor  had  notified  to  the  stewards  his 
intention  of  giving  a  stake  of  5001.  a  year  to  be  ran  for  at  Ascot, 
an  announcement  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  caused  no  Uttle 
satisfaction  to  the  racing  world.  In  the  evening  I  went  down  for 
half  an  hour  to  see  the  Etonians  start  for  their  annual  regatta, 
and  regretted  being  compelled  to  return  to  hot  rooms  and  gold 
plate,  instead  of  accompanying  the  '  lusty  youth  of  England '  to 
Surley  Hall.  Even  into  the  short  time  that  I  stayed  I  found 
means  to  crowd  many  dreams  and  remembrances  of  early  days, 
and  as  one  of  the  rowers,  a  fine  stout  lad  of  seventeen,  jumped  op 
behind  a  barouche  to  receive  a  kiss  from  his  lovely  sister  before 
getting  into  his  boat  I  looked  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  sadness 
mingled  with  envy,  and  rode  away  to  the  Castle  to  join  in 
festivities  to  the  gaudy  splendour  of  which  my  heart  was  ill 
attuned.'  How  it  did  ache  that  evening !  and  how  often  has  it 
ached  at  that  table  I  But  its  unknown  and  unnoticed  yearnings 
have  been  smothered  in  military  music,  frivolous  talk,  and  cham- 
pagne. It  does  me  no  good  to  record  or  dwell  upon  them,  so  I 
will  lay  down  the  pen  for  to^ay. 

June  5th. — We  had  a  review  this  morning  of  the  Household 
regiments,  two  battalions  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  sun  was  very  hot  and  the  ground  very  bard,  and  the  whole 
went  off  with  the  usual  quantum  of  glitter,  noise,  dust,  and  admira- 
tion. There  was,  however,  one  coTtirdempa, -which  occasioned  no 
little  comment  afterwards.  The  Queen  was  present  herself,  and 
had  brought  the  little  Prince  and  Princess  with  her,  it  having 
been  distinctly  arranged  by  the  Duke,  the  Commander-in-Chiet 
that,  on  this  account,  the  artillery  guns  were  not  to  be  fired.  By 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  aide-de-camp  a  contrary  order 
was  given,  and  bang  bang  went  the  heavy  guns  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  royal  carriages.  The  Duke  was  furious,  and 
stormed  at  the  aide-de-camp  and  the  artillery  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  When  the  Prince  tried  to  pacify  him  by  saying  it  was 
doubtless  a  mistake,  he  replied,  '  It  is  very  good  of  your  Boyal 

■  Several  years  before  this  date  Mr.  Mwraj  had  fonned  an  attachment  to  a 
jooQg  American  lady,  whose  father  objected  to  her  marryiiig  ont  of  her  ovn 
covotiy,  bnt  whom,  aftsr  years  o{  faithful  waiting,  he  sabaeqneoUy  married,  onlf 
to  lose  her  within  a  few  montiu. 
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HigfanesB  to  excuse  it,  but  there  should  be  no  mistakes  j  military 

orders  should  be  punctually  obeyed,  and,  by  G ,  so  long  as  I 

conunand  the  army  they  shall  be  obeyed ! '  The  Emperor  was 
astonished,  and  the  suites  looked  at  each  other  with  blank  faces, 
while  the  artillery  was  ordered  off  the  manceuvring  ground.    Not 

ihe  least  amusing  spectacle  of  the  day  was  W ,  the  '  wicked 

Earl,'  who  had  transformed  himself  into  an  aide-de-camp,  and, 
clad  in  a  very  fine  yeomanry  uniform,  galloped  to  and  from  the 
Duke  with  messages,  orders,  &c,,  while  the  real  aides-de-camp 
remained  unemployed  behind  him,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  angry  at  the  noble  volonteer's  Dienst/ertigkeit. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  great  military  dinner  in  uniform  in 
the  Waterloo  Gallery,  after  which  the  chief  officers  were  presented 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Jime  6th. — This  was  the  principal  racing  day,  and  the  course 
was  exceedingly  crowded.  The  Emperor's  magnificent  donation  to 
the  Ascot  turf  had  become  generally  known,  and  the  reception  of 
t^e  royal  cortige  was  cheeringly  vociferous.  During  the  day 
some  few  attempts  were  made  at  getting  up  a  demonstration  of 
unpopularity,  but  they  failed  signally;  and  a  ragged  boy  was 
arrested  carrying  about  for  gratuitous  distribution  a  circular  got 
up  by  the  Poles,  wherein  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  before 
he  escaped  from  England  was  distinctly  threatened  and  recom- 
mended. The  pohce  commissioners  showed  one  to  me,  and  every 
possible  precaution  was,  of  course,  adopted,  by  sprinkling  a 
number  of  constables  in  plain  clothes  among  the  masses  on  the 
course ;  but  I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  knowing  how 
easy  it  is  for  any  enthnsiast  or  desperado,  who  is  content  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life,  to  take  that  of  another.  About  this  time 
there  was  also  an  attempt  made  by  a  mad  or  hot-brained  Pole  to 
enter  the  Emperor's  room.  This  object  he  purposed  to  effect  by 
personating  a  tailor  from  whom  a  pair  of  trousers  had  been 
ordered  for  hie  Imperial  Majesty.  He  offered  Snip  a  large  sum 
of  money  if  he  would  allow  him  to  deliver  these  in  his  stead,  and 
the  latter,  suspecting  something  wrong,  handed  him  over  to  the 
police,  who,  on  searching  him,  found  secreted  about  his  person  a 
long  thin  knife  or  stiletto.  This  incident  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
our  anxiety  or  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  personal  security  of 
our  Imperial  guest,  and,  in  spite  of  the  frank  and  princely  agriment 
of  his  manner  and  the  gaieties  to  which  his  vbit  gave  rise,  I,  iox 
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one,  wished  him  with  all  m;  heart  safe  back  again  on  the  oUier 
side  of  the  Channel. 

June  7tk. — Returned  from  Windsor  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  was  again  devonred  by  the  Cossacks,  bulans,  &c.,  of  the 
Imperial  snite.  Such  a  packing  and  unpacking  I  never  beheld ; 
three  royal  corteges  moving  at  once  from  the  same  house,  besides 
sbont  a  score  of  private  carriages  loading,  made  the  great  quad- 
rangle look  like  a  barrack-room  or  the  marching  ont  of  a  regiment. 

In  the  evening  a  party  was  invited  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
which  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Ministers  of  StAte, 
official  employes,  persons  connected  with  Eussia,  and  the  Cttrpt 
Diptomatiqtu. 

June  Stk. — Sight-seeing  during  the  day,  and  the  Opera  in  the 
evening.  At  the  close  of  the  first  act  there  was  a  cry  for  '  God 
save  the  Queen,'  which  was  received  with  a  borst  of  applause  so 
loud  and  unanimous  that  the  whole  corps  dramaiiqushsA  nothing 
for  it  bat  to  come  forward,  dressed  as  they  were,  and  obey.  It 
was  really  a  very  fine  sight,  for  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess  and 
every  creature  in  it  stood  up,  so  that  it  looked  like  one  enormous 
animated  mass,  impelled  by  one  spirit,  and  that  spirit  which  is 
nowadays  becoming  very  lifeless  and  unfashionable  in  all  ranks  of 
life — loyalty.  After  the  Queen  had  acknowledged  the  oFt-repeated 
cheers  by  curtseying  to  the  Eeveral  parts  of  the  house,  the 
orchestra  struck  up  at  once  the  Russian  Hymn,  on  which  the 
Queen  led  forward  the  Emperor,  who  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  house,  and  stooping  over  her  Majesty's  hand  kissed 
it  with  much  grace  and  dignity. 

June  9ifi,  Sundicy. — This  morning  we  werg  all  very  busy 
again  with  preparations  for  the  Emperor's  departure,  and  I  bad 
several  interviews  with  Count  OrlofiT  and  Baron  firunow  on  the 
subject  of  the  cadeatix  d'uaage  to  be  left  by  his  Majesty.  It 
was  rather  an  awkward  matter  for  me  to  speak  of  (although  I  was 
desired  merely  to  give  a  memorandum  of  the  presents  that  had 
been  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his  visit),  because  my  own 
name  appeared  on  the  list ;  however  I  put  myself  down  on  the 
second  class  or  '  Boite  a  chifTre,'  which  was  a  modest  untruth,  the 
King  having  given  me  a  snu£f  box  with  his  portrait.  Orloff 
showed  the  list  to  the  Emperor,  who  approved  it  throughout  until 
he  came  to  my  name,  when  he  said,  '  Nou,  non,  je  veux  que  M. 
Murray  re 901  vc  une  boite  k  portrait:  c'est  lui  qui  a  fait  le  plus 
pour  nous.'     This  I  had  from  OrloflT's  own  bps,  when  he  gave  ine 
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tlie  box,  which  V&8  surmoiint«d  by  a  very  good  mini&tore  of  the 
Emperor  set  in  diamonds.' 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  OrlofF,  whose  character  is,  in 
some  respects,  as  extraordinary  as  his  position — an  illegitimate 
descendant  grandson)  of  Catherine's  &vonrite.  He  inherits  the 
enonnons  pereoual  strength  and  stature  for  which  the  name  is  so 
well  known  in  Europe,  and  although  he  has  no  recognised 
ministerial  ofBce  in  the  RuBsiau  Oovemment,  he  is  in  fact  the 
right  hand  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  man  who  unites  in  himself 
ail  the  functions,  legislative  and  executive,  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
soldier  of  bold,  determined  character,  and  resembles  bis  master  not 
a  little  in  that  frank,  plain-spoken  fearlessness  which  avows  its 
otgect  and  goes  straightforward  towards  it,  without  heed  of  diffi- 
cntties,  but  not  without  a  tolerably  sagacious  calculation  of  conse- 
qnences.  He  seems  much  struck  by  the  quiet,  undemonstrative 
efficiency  of  oar  metropolitan  police,  respecting  which  he  said  to 
tne, '  Whatever  you  do,  beware  of  impairing  that  force ;  yon 'are 
every  year  collecting  together  in  your  great  towns  innumerable 
multitudes  and  masses,  amongst  whom  there  must  every  now  and 
then  arise  discontent  and  ontbreaks.  Collision  with  the  military 
la  ?ery  dangerous  in  England,  even  if  yoa  had  soldiers  enough, 
which  you  have  twt;  but  this  police  force,  if  well  organised,  will 
continue  to  be  a  permanent  safeguard.'  I  left  the  Count  with  the 
impTesslon  that  he  is  a  very  open,  frank,  straightforward,  and  withal 
a  sagacious  man,  and  a  very  UEeful  servant  of  an  autocratic  lord. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  generoos  liberality  can  win  golden  opinions  no 
iifin  ever  better  deserved    popularity  in  one  week  than  the 

'  (Kot«  ftdded  by  Sir  Cbarlei  Bome  forty  yaars  later ; — ■  1  bave  not  Doted  here 
'be  Kveral  private  converBations  that  I  held  nith  the  Emperor  in  his  bedroom  at 
Windsor.  It  waa  my  duty  to  attend  him  to  his  apartment  every  night  after  the 
Qneen  and  her  atteiidants  had  retired.  On  three  Bncceaeive  evenings  he  Invited 
B>e  to  follow  bim  into  his  bedroom,  leaving  all  hie  attendants  in  the  adiaoent 
'wm.  In  these  tc£«-a-f<tocoQveraations  bespoke  to  me  apou  a  varietyof  subjects 
with  vhat  seemed  nnrestrained  openness,  and  frequently  allnding  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  own  position  In  the  world,  being  often  obliged  to  do  things  that  he 
*onId  fain  have  left  undone,  and  repeatedly  assuring  me  that  his  only  real 
happtnesa  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  I  know  not  why  he  bad  selected  me 
«sthe  confidant  of  these  pen*{et  intimes,  but  he  frequently  afterwards  gave  mo 
P"wf  of  his  continued  regard.  Two  or  three  years  later,  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
Ration  at  Naples,  the  Ciar  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  King,  and  declined  to 
'^■^ve  the  CoTpt  Diplamatigne ;  bnt  he  learned  that  I  was  there,  and  ordered  Orloft ' 
''■invite  me  to  Aiiroom  at  the  palace,  and  while  I  was  there  his  Imperial  Majesty 
'^ame  in  aai,  conversed  with  me  with  his  former  friendly  aftabllity,  but  be  leoelved 
W  other  of  the  Cor^pt  DipUmatique:) 
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Emperor  during  Ms  stay  in  Eoglond,  for  besides  the  5001,  per 
aimnm  at  Ascot  (equal  to  a  donation  of  15,000^,),  he  ordered 
l.OOOi.  to  be  given  to  the  Fund  for  DietresBed  Foreigners,  5001, 
each  to  the  National  Monuments  to  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and 
other  acts  of  munificence  upon  a  similar  scale.  Various  are  the 
rumours  abroad  as  to  the  real  motives  for  his  visit ;  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  is  probably  nearest  the  truth,  viz.  a  wish  to 
coltivate  a  good  understandiiig  vith  England,  and  to  counteract 
the  preponderating  influence  which  the  trip  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu 
and  other  late  occurrences  had  tended  to  confer  on  France  in 
respect  to  the  Court  of  St*  James's.  Moreover,  as  we  are  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  King  of  the  French  this  autumn,  the  Emperor 
by  his  popular  manners  and  profuse  generosity  has  rendered  the 
game  more  difficult  for  the  former  to  play  here  with  snccess.  The 
French  press  is  very  angry  and  bitter  on  this  subject,  and  those 
are  not  wanting  who  say  that  the  '  movement '  party  will  not 
allow  his  Majesty  to  return  our  Queen's  visit.    Notia  verrons. 

Short  as  has  been  the  Emperor's  stay,  his  departure  seems 
to  have  thrown  a  kind  of  gloom  over  the  house  ;  nevertheless  I 
can't  help  feeling  heartily  glad  that  he  is  again  safe  on  board 
of  ship,  and  that  our  precautions  of  extra  patrols,  disguised 
policemen,  &c.,  are  no  longer  necessary.  He  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  leave-taking  with  the  frank  courtesy  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  manners.  After  coming  down  the  stair- 
case into  the  Marble  Hall  he  bowed  over  the  Queen's  hand 
and  kissed  it ;  he  kissed  also  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bucclengh,  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  ladies-in-waiting,  as 
well  as  with  the  great  officers  of  State,  who  were  drawn  up  to  pay 
their  devoirs  at  his  departure.  He  had  almost  reached  the  door 
when  his  quick  eye  det«cted  me,  who  had  placed  myself,  as 
became  my  rank,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  above-named 
grandees ;  he  returned  immediately  and  gave  me  his  hand,  saying 
in  English,  '  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,'  which  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  slight  service  as  I  had  been  able  to  render  to 
himself  and  his  suite  was  very  gratifying  to  me.  It  was  the  first 
time  during  his  stay  that  he  had  addressed  me  in  English,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  here  or  at  Windsor,  he  spoke  to  me  in  French, 
and  once  only  in  G-erman.  He  stood  up  in  the  carriage  bowing 
to  the  Queen  until  it  drove  off,  and  I  read  amiss  the  countenances 
of  all  the  bystanders  if  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  the  impression 
that  as  a  man,  and  one  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth  (48),  they 
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had  rarel;  encoantered  one  of  more  high  bearing  and  courteous, 
chivalroas  deportment ;  as  a  monarch  I  have  no  space  in  this 
day-book  to  discuss  his  qualities. 

June  2itk. — Various  circumstances  have  prevented  my  keep- 
ing my  journal  during  the  last  fortnight,  but  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  record  has  occurred  in  the  Palace ;  out  of  doors  several 
events  of  no  little  importance  have  taken  place  within  that  space 
of  time.  First,  the  defeat  of  the  Crovemment  on  the  Sugar  Duties 
Bill,  on  which  occasion  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  of  twenty, 
and  for  twenty-four  hours  it  was  currently  reported  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  resigned.  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was  bis  wish 
and  intention  so  to  do,  from  his  vexation  and  disgust  at  the 
defection  of  so  many  of  his  supporters,  but  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  that  under  present  circumstances — the  approaching 
confinement  of  the  Queen  and  the  political  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country — he  should  throw  it  into  the  turmoil  of  a  change  of 
Administration  and  a  general  election.  Sir  Robert  scolded  his 
refractoiy  followers  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the  (jovemment 
whippers-in  having  performed  their  duty  more  efficiently,  the 
Ministers  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  and  the 
storm  has,  for  the  present,  blown  over ;  but  heavy  clouds  are  gathering 
in  the  horizon,  which  threaten  at  no  distant  date  to  break  up  the 
great  Conservative  party,  and  with  it  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Adminis- 
tration ;  for  while  on  the  one  band  he  is  distrusted  and  disliked 
for  his  liberal  opinions  by  the  old  Tory  clique,  the  followers  of 
the  Buckingham  and  Kewcaetle  school,  he  is  equally  out  of 
&VOUC  with  that  restless  and  unmanageable  division  of  his  army 
who,  under  the  name  of '  Young  England,'  daily  inflict  their  crude 
sophistries  on  the  House  of  Commons,  with  no  other  apparent 
principle  in  common  than  a  desire  to  find  fault  with  eve^hing, 
and  to  reverse  the  poet's  dictum,  '  Whatever  is,  is  wrong.'  The 
fact  is  that  Sir  Robert,  though  a  man  of  infinite  skill  and  sagacity 
in  managing  the  '  House,'  has  not  the  arf  of  gaining  and  retain- 
ing the  confidence  or  attachment  of  its  individual  members.  He 
is  conscious  that  his  opinions  are  in  general  much  more  '  liberal ' 
than  those  of  the  great  body  of  his  supporters,  uid  that  they 
would  desert  his  standard  immediately  if  they  had  any  other 
leader  under  whose  banner  they  could  hope  for  success.  This 
c(m6oiou8ne8s  prevents  him  accordingly  from  consulting  them 
much  in  the  formation  of  his  measures,  and  they  of  ooorse 
complain  that  they  are  colled  upon  suddenly  to  eajipott  hie  views, 
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vhich  have  not  been  explained  to  them,  and  &om  vhich 
perhaps  many  of  them  dissent.  Moreover,  Sir  Robert  is  well 
aware  that  the  English  are  in  the  mun  bo  aristocratic  a  people 
that,  in  the  tone  of  high  and  independent  rule  that  he  has 
aBsnmed,  they  will  not  forgive  him  his  vant  of  '  gentle  blood,' 
and  they  will  in  his  case  exclaim  loudly  and  rebel  against  a  course 
of  conduct  which  they  would  patiently  have  endured  from  a 
Howard,  a  Stanley,  or  a  Plantagenet. 

June  2&tk. — The  Government  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  than  it  is  in  the  fire !  For  the  laet  few  days  all  London  has 
been  ringing  with  complaints  against  Sir  J.  Qraham  on  account 
of  his  having  caused  to  be  opened  at  the  Post  OfBce  some  letters 
belonging  to  one  Mazzini,  a  leading  emissary  of  the  movement 
party  in  Austrian  Italy,  now  hatching  plots  to  revolutionise  that 
country  and  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  At  the  request  of  the 
Goverument  at  Vienna  the  Home  Secretary  caused  several  letters 
to  and  from  this  individual  to  be  opened,  at  which  act  of '  tyranny,' 
'  iniquity,'  and  '  espionage '  the  many-headed  monster  the  Liberal 
press  is  now  declainung  thoroughout  the  land  with  viituoos 
indignation,  which  is  loudly  responded  to  by  honest  John  Bull, 
the  initial  B  of  whose  name  ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  G. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Liberal  press,  or  Mr,  T.  Duncombe,  or  the 
Radical  party  in  general,  for  badgering  Sir  James  on  this  occasion ; 
'tie  their  vocation  to  '  'stabUeh  a  row  and  work  upon  it,'  and  a 
finer  opportunity  for  ranting  declamation  could  not  be  found ; 
but  the  impudent  hypocritical  effrontery  of  the  leaders  of  the 
present  Opposition  in  respect  to  this  matter  does,  I  confess, 
astonish  me.  For  Lord  J.  Bussell,  Lord  Palmerston,  &c.,  to  get 
up  in  their  places  in  Parliament  and  inveigh  against  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  doing  that  which  they  well  know 
has  been  done  by  everyone  holding  that  office  for  the  last  century — 
nay,  which  they  themselves  had  done  500  times — this  must  indeed 
have  required  the  assurance  of  a  practised  lawyer  or  a  party 
leader.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  J.  Russell  haB 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  this  disagreeable  but  unavoidable 
measure  more  frequently  than  any  man  living,  and  I  have  been 
told  by  a  person  equally  accurate  and  well-informed  that  dnring 
one  part  of  Lord  John's  Administration  he  opened  and  read  the 
greater  portion  of  the  letters  written  to  and  by  bis  friend  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  great  Liberator!  Baron  Stocbmar  told  us  so 
amusing  anecdote  also,  at  dinner  yesterday,  illustrative  of  the 
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same  troth.  Dniing  the  year  1830-1,  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  (Baron  Stockmar),  as  confidential  secretary 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  had  occasion  to  transmit  to  the  King 
from  time  to  time  letters  and  despatches  upon  secret  and  import- 
ant matters  connected  with  the  serions  questions  then  in  agitation 
on  the  Continent.  His  usual  practice  was  to  entrust  these  to 
messengers,  but  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  no  messenger 
was  at  hand  and  the  contents  were  not  of  vital  consequence,  he 
sent  them  through  the  Foreign  Office,  although  he  knew  that 
'  tricks  were  sometimes  played '  in  Downing  Street  as  well  as  in 
Paris  and  Vienna.  On  one  occasion  he  happened  to  go  into  the 
Bureau  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  at  Brussels,  where  he  saw  a  large 
parcel  of  his  own  despatches  tied  together.  He  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  them,  and,  on  close  inspection,  discovered  that  those 
Bent  through  our  Foreign  Office  had  been  opened  and  resealed 
with  a  seal  '  not  very  cleverly '  made  to  imitate  his  own.  He  took 
no  notice  of  this  at  the  time,  but  on  the  next  occasion  of  his 
sending  a  despatch  through  our  Foreign  Office  he  sent  it  open, 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  polite  note  to  Lord  Falmerston,  stating 
that  he  did  so  to  save  his  Lordship  the  trouble  of  opening  and 
resealing  it ! 
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It  was  on  one  afl«niooii  towards  the  end  of  the  first  long  dry  season 
that  I  spent  in  Soath-West  Africa  that  I  was  first  brought  up 
with  a  round  turn  in  the  middle  of  African  medical  methods ;  the 
incident  was  sudden,  but  then,  that's  the  way  oat  there.  You 
get  a  i>atch  a  month  wide  with  nothing  much  in  it  but  stinks  and 
insects,  and  then  in  a  moment  jou  get  poured  down  on  yoa  a 
lively  set  of  incidents,  with  their  accompanying  alarms,  that  make 
you  think  the  bottom  has  come  oat  of  the  sieve  of  yoor  destiny. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  things  had  been  particularly  restful 
before  that  particular  afternoon,  nor  that  they  held  out  any 
promise  of  being  so  in  the  immediate  future ;  hut  these  affiun 
were  connected  with  the  make  of  country,  which  was  a  thick  graes 
region.  Now,  there  are  several  makes  of  country  disagreeable  to 
get  about  in — matted  forests,  swamps,  London  suburbs,  and  so 
on — but  the  one  best  calcnlated  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint  is, 
I  should  say,  a  district  covered  with  African  grass  at  the  end  of  a 
dry  season.  The  precious  stuff  grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  its  strong  yellow  stems  close  together,  its  long  leaves  catting 
you  when  you  catch  them  edgeways  like  so  many  sharp,  fine  saws ; 
and  there  is  no  ventilation  through  it,  and  no  cover  on  top  like 
a  forest,  so  the  san  poors  down  in  an  unmitigated  way,  and 
it  is  stuffy,  stifling  hot  beyond  description,  Bnt  if  one  has  got 
anything  else  to  do  in  the  same  week  it  is  not  advisable  to  st^rt 
taUdng  about  a  bit  of  grass  country,  so  I  will  merely  state  that 
this  particular  bit  had  aU  the  usual  joys ;  and,  in  addition,  it  was 
clear  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  Prince  Baalzebub  was 
having  his  aatumn  manceuvres  in  oar  locality,  and  the  natives  of 
the  country  were  busy  making  their  &nns,  by  burning  down  the 
grass  in  all  directions,  with  the  agricaltural  intentions  of  adding 
the  ashes  of  the  old  grass  to  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  coming 
tornado  season's  rains  to  bring  np  a  crop  of  new.  The  skies  at 
night  might  have  been  painted  by  Mr.  Fuseli  or  Mr,  Martin,  and 
the  effects  that  yon  saw  when  chance  took  you  after  sundown  to 
a  hill-top,  and  you  could  see  the  surrounding  country,  were  in- 
finitely splendid  and  awe-inspiring.  The  great  black  world  round 
you,  here  and  there  striped  with  rivers  of  rushing  flame,  and  over 
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it  all  the  great  pulsating  crimBon  sky ;  oeTertheless,  there  vas  too 
much  emoke  in  the  atmosphere  for  perfect  pleasore,  every  refugee 
insect's  temper  was  a  wreck,  and  when  jou  were  traversing  the 
grasB  on  the  march  you  were  kept  in  a  state  of  lively  apprehen- 
sion that  your  own  ashes  would  be  mingled  with  those  of  the 
grass  and  dedicated  to  agricultmal  improvements  by  a  river  of 
fire  coming  yonr  way. 

We  had  got  off  well  and  early  in  the  morning  time,  in  proper 
line,  white  man  last ;  but  I,  not  then  being  accustomed  to 
bouquxt  d'Afriqus,  objected  to  the  way  the  grass  ewUhed  the 
perspiration  off  my  black  friends  ahead  on  to  me,  so  I  went  to  the 
front;  but  before  I  did  this  I  remarked  that  the  wool  of  one 
gentleman  ahead — a  very  elaborate  and  coagulated  coiffure — was 
extremely  attractive  to  the  sorroanding  cohorts  of  flies.  After 
two  or  three  hoars  of  grass  the  ground  commenced  to  slope  down- 
wards to  a  ravine,  and  we  gladly  went  into  its  shady  wood  of  palms 
and  so  forth  down  to  where  the  Borassus  palms  fringed  the  swamp 
in  the  bottom  ;  not  gladly,  but  safely,  we  crossed  the  swamp,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  messy  occupation  I  observed  that  the  man 
who  had  been  acting  as  fly-trap  to  the  party  during  the  afternoon 
was  not  well — he  staggered  about  and  seemed  dazed  ;  so  one  of  the 
others  took  his  light  load  from  him,  and  we  clambered  up  through 
the  other  side  of  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  steep  hill- 
side, more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ankle,  for  it  was 
composed  of  sandstone  or  old  lava,  or  some  unpleasantness  of  that 
kind,  in  blocks  of  a  rugged  nature,  and  in  between  them  were 
crevices ;  the  whole  affair  being  veiled  by  a  wealth  of  lovely 
gtephanotis-Hke  vines,  densely  interlaced,  with  lovely  dark  shiny 
leaves  and  fair  blossoms  of  white  sweet-scented  flowers ;  every  few 
minutes  you  lost  a  valued  limb  among  these  down  a  crevice  under- 
neath, and  when  you  recovered  it,  it  was  damaged.  Poor  Fly-trap 
had  a  bad  time  on  this  hillside ;  but  fortunately,  when  we  reached 
the  top  there  was  a  village,  made  of  little  huts  built  of  handles  of 
Ijoango  grass  tied  together,  inhabited  by  a  cheery,  cbarmiog  set 
of  people.  To  it  we  went,  and  after  arranging  things  in  general 
and  paying  for  a  special  hut  for  the  invalid,  I  said,  '  Call  in  the 
best  doctor  there  is,  and  111  pay  him.'  Then  I  withdrew  to  my 
own  little  haystack.  After  about  an  hour  one  of  the  men  came  to 
me  and  said,  '  Masse,  them  man,  he  live  for  die.'  On  going  to  bis 
hnt  I  found,  seated  on  a  little  stool  outside  it,  my  first  real  African 
medical  man.    He  was  a  striking  object,  and  was  engaged  in 
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taking  the  lid  off  a  little  basket,  then  patting  it  on,  then  taking 
it  off,  while  he  mattered  a  low  chant,  and  was  apparently  attarly 
abaorbed  in  this  occupation  and  oblivious  of  all  other  things.     I 
went  in  to  the  patient,  and  inquired  what  the  local  medico  had 
done  for  him,  and  waa  informed  that  he  had  done,  and  was  still 
doing,  hiB  otmost  to  Snd  oat  who  had  etolea  one  of  the  patient's 
soale.    I  said  Dr.  So-and-So's  treatment  was  the  best  possible, 
bat   now  we  would  try  something  more,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  dying  before  this  obscure  point  in  diagnosis  was  made  oat. 
I  had  a  good  look  at  the  man,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  high 
fever.     He  was  lying,  in  the  usual  A&ican  way,  on  his  chest,  and 
was  picking  at  the  floor  slowly  with  his  hands,  while  he  conversed 
with  his  &theT,  who,  I  was  informed,  had  been  killed  many  years    | 
ago.    Then  I  went  and  got  out  my  medical  book.    Now,  medical 
books  are  fine  things  in  their  way,  and  afford  interesting  reading 
for  the  young,  but  they  are  inconsiderate  and  exacting  on  the 
African  traveller,  for  they  don't  make  any  allowances  for  surroond- 
ing  conditions.  Now,  this  one  of  mine  made  it  clear  that  the  man 
had  got  some  sort  of  inflammation  in  his  brain,  and  ordered  me, 
among  other  things,  to  blister  him  on  the  hack  of  his  head  and 
neck.     Well,  I  took  the  mustard-leaves  and  went  off  like  a  lamb 
to  obey  these  orders,  and  found  that  between  me  and  the  back  of    ; 
the  patient's  head  there  was  a  mass  of  wool  some  inches  deep.     It 
stmck  me  that  placing  the  hUster  on  this  wool  could  serve  no 
other  end  than  exciting  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore  decided  to 
remove  it  first,  and  forthwith  set  about  clearing  a  patch  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  watched  with  keen  interest  by  as  many  people    I 
as  could  squeeze  into  the  little  hut,  which  was  some  ten  feet  long, 
six  wide,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high. 

While  I  was  eng^ed  in  this  lively  operation  the  patient  went 
off  into  a  brisk  convulsion  that  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits ;  so 
I  dropped  the  scissors  and  reared,  driving  my  head  up  through 
the  roof,  and  tearing  that  structure  from  its  supportp,  I  wore  it 
as  a  collar  or  neck-ruff,  while  the  patient  broke  the  rest  of  that 
simple  home  completely  up,  and  mixed  lumBelf  and  the  scissors 
and  the  mustard-leaves  and  the  lantem  so  well  with  the  dArU 
that  it  took  some  time  to  sort  bim  out.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  patient  was  neglected  for  the  next  ten  minutes,  because  the 
assembled  spectators  roared  so  with  laughter  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  action,  and  I  was  busy  clearing  off  my  sapeistructure 
and  trying  to  extract  an  intereeting  ood  exciting  coUecticw  of 
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centipedes,  lizards,  ecorpions,  and  Bpid«rB,  &c.,  from  my  hair, 
vherein  they  had  songht  refuge  on  the  occorrence  of  the  cataclysm . 
When,  however,  I  had  got  a  few  of  them  oat — not  all,  for  that 
took  some  weeks — I  went  for  the  patient,  and  having  got  another 
light,  extricated  him,  bliBtered  faim,  dosed  him,  paid  the  other 
medico,  and  we  all  lived  happily  ever  after — at  least,  as  far  as  I 
know.     Anyhow,  the  patient  got  well — that  time. 

The  other  aSiur  was  equally  trying  while  it  lasted.    Circmn- 
stances  had  landed  me  in  a  Portuguese  possessioQ  in  an  alarmed 
state,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language.     There 
were  there  several  Portuguese  ladies,  whose  conduct  permanently 
endeared  the  entire  Portugaese  nation  to  me,  for  they  called  on 
me  and  did  everything  they  knew  to  make  me  feel  that  their 
homes  were  mine.     If  we  had  belonged  to  the  superior  sex,  con- 
versation between  ns  would  probably  have  been  less  fluent  than  it 
was ;  but  as  we  did  not,  we  either  talked  on  to  each  other  placidly 
in  our  respective  tongnes,  or  made  ventures  into  each  other's,  and 
when  we  really  wanted  to  indulge  in  some  thrilling  item  of  gossip 
wetookrefiige  inLatin.     I  am  morally  certain  Priscian,  away  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  has  still  his  head  in  bandages,  for  their  Latin  came 
mainly  from  their  prayer-books,  mine  from  Horace — an  author  per- 
petually wrestled  with  by  the  aid  of  a  little  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  a  great  deal  of  dictionary.     While  staying  at  this  place  I  had 
looking  after  my  domestic  affiiirs — thanks  to  an  English  trader — a 
very  charming  native  gentleman,  who  also  spoke  an  incomprehen- 
sible language,  and  one  noontide,  on  my  returning  home  half  baked 
by  the  sun  and  very  tired  from  a  beetle-hunt,  this  worthy  rushed 
at  me,  and  went  through  such   a  lively   entertainment  on  the 
verandah,  coupled  with  the  names  of  my  most  beloved  Portuguese 
ladies,  that  I  formed  the  opinion  they  were  busy  whizzing  about 
thdr  establishment  in  fits ;  so  I  went  off  through  the  broiling  sun  to 
then-  house,  some  half-mile  away.     When  I  reached  its  stockaded 
front  garden  and  was  about  to  enter  I  saw  them  in  perfect  health, 
apparently,  bat  saffering  from  excitement,  on  the  verandah  of  their 
house,  which  was  raised,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  on  poles 
some  four  feet  or  so  above  ground  level.     I  could  not  understand 
what  they  said,  so,  intent  on  joining  them  and  talking  the  matter 
ont  in  polyglot,  I  went  into  the  front  garden,  when  out  from  under 
ftie  house  came  a  rolling,  howling,  black  mass  at  me.  They  shrieked; 
I,  with  considerable  emotion,  flew  on  to  a  pot  that  stood  on  a  high 
pedestal  and  contained  a  very  fine  cactus,  and  the  black  mass 
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went  into  the  back  yard  with  a  yell.  I  commanded  a  view  of  that 
hack  yard  from  my  haven — not  a  haven  of  rest,  because  of  that 
cactus  ;  but  any  port  in  a  stonn— and  I  saw  ray  friends'  appre- 
hensiouB  were  shared  by  Bome  prisoners  of  war  from  Angola,  for 
they  were  roosting  in  a  row  on  the  roof  ridge  of  the  cook-house  ; 
still  I  understood  as  little  about  the  affair  as  ever,  so,  having 
arranged  things  more  comfortably  with  the  cactus,  by  sitting  on 
instead  of  clasping  it,  I  proceeded  to  gather  information  at  long 
range  from  my  friends  on  the  verandah. 

I  had  just  grasped  the  fact  that  the  black  mass  was  a  '  hydro- 
fobium '  when  they  shrieked  again  and  gazed  horror-stricken  down 
the  hill.  Looking  in  that  directiou  I  observed  a  distinguished 
officer  approaching,  evidently  intent  on  calling,  evidently  expect- 
ing tea  and  social  pleasures  of  a  mild  type.  As  soon  as  he  came 
within  earshot,  and  perhaps  a  little  before,  we  all  shrieked  at  him 
to  go  away,  in  the  name  of  the  Saints,  and  save  himself.  He, 
however,  failed  to  understand  us,  and  came  up  to  the  garden  gate 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  bewilderment  on  bis 
countenance  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  poured  entreaty  at  him, 
and  at  that  moment,  with  a  dismal  howl,  the  black  mass  whirled 
across  the  front  garden.  Then  he  left,  with  the  dual  iutention  in 
his  mind  of  giving  the  saints  every  practical  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  preservation,  and  fetching  some  practical 
human  assistance  for  us.  When  he  had  gone  things  became  dull. 
It's  bad  enough  to  have  a  situation  reeking  with  heat  and  danger, 
but  when  you  have  thrown  in  a  cactus  and  a  sense  of  boredom  the 
sitoation  becomes  intolerable.  So  I  requested  my  friends  to  throw 
me  a  large  blanket  and  get  those  prisoners  of  war  to  come  off  the 
cook-house  to  help,  and  then  I  would  do  my  best,  and  we  would, 
when  things  were  settled,  have  tea.  At  first  they  attempted  to 
dissuade  me  from  this  adventure ;  but  the  sound  sense  in  it  was 
too  convincing  to  he  resisted  aud  they  gave  in,  and  dung  me 
several  blankets,  and  by  the  promise  oi  pcdmatore  on  the  one  hand 
and  matabicho  on  the  other  we  induced  three  good  men  to  come 
down  to  the  ground,  and  each  was  armed  with  a  blanket  and  I 
vrith  another.  We  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  our  plan,  which 
was  to  entangle  the  '  hydrofobium '  in  the  said  blankets  and  souse 
it  in  a  water-cask  that  stood  hard  by.  We  started  by  dashing 
at  it  in  a  body,  as  it  was  trying  to  dig  a  grave  for  itself  in  the 
back  yard.  It  got  away;  two  gentlemen  cast  themselves  on  the 
ground,  in  conseijueuce  of  removing  both  legs,  synchroiiotuly^ 
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from  the  scene  of  diutger,  and  one  of  them  retired  to  the 
roof  ^ain,  talking  some  savage  ton^e ;  but  we  remaining 
three  dashed  after  oar  victim  full  tilt,  and  after  the  liveliest  ten 
minates  of  modem  times  got  it  entangled  in  onr  blankets  and 
stmggled  hastily  to  the  vater-bntt  and  plumped  it  in.  I  had  by 
now  got  the  unfortnnate  dog,  a  big  black  mongrel  retriever,  by 
the  scmff  of  the  neck,  and  a  gallant  African  froze  on  somewhere 
else,  and  we  sensed  it  well,  and  then,  letting  its  head  up,  I 
observed  the  '  hydrofohium '  was  feeling  better.  It  had  still  a 
way  of  trying  to  scratch  its  waistcoat  place  with  all  four  feet  at 
once,  which  was  splashy,  bat  pointed  to  the  seat  of  trouble  not 
being  its  brain;  so  I  ran  a  hand  along  onder  it  and  found, 
adhering  to  the  skin,  a  foreign  substance,  which  I  removed  and 
instantly  recognised,  and  lifting  the  dog  out  I  held  the  thing  up 
and  cried  'Cantarida' — and  my  friends  hurst  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter ;  for  it  was  one  of  our  local  medico's  beloved  hhsters.  We 
oiled  the  dog,  who  now  calmed  down  considemhly,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  have  our  triumphal  tea  when  up  the  hill  came  the  relief 
expedition,  led  by  the  officer.  We  all  had  tea  together,  and  the 
peals  of  laughter  resounded  far  and  wide.  The  way  the  whole  thing 
had  arisen  was  this.  In  every  settlement  on  the  South-West  Coast 
yon  will  find  an  individual  who  regards  the  mortality  as  attribu- 
table to  the  crimioal  neglect  of  some  remedy — in  one  place  it  is 
castor  oil,  in  another  it  is  Epsom  salta  ;  in  this  it  was  blisters,  and 
the  advocate  of  blisters  used  to  make  them  of  Spanish  fly,  and  such- 
like, and  say  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  him, '  Most  efficacious, 
Seiior'  (or  Sefiora),  'moat  efficacious.'  The  ladies  had  received 
from  him  a  parcel  in  the  morning  time,  done  up  in  brown  paper, 
and  circumstantial  evidence  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a 
stray  piece  of  the  'most  efficacious'  sticking  on  to  the  brown 
paper ;  that  the  servants  had  thrown  the  brown  paper  down,  and 
that  the  old  big  black  dog  had  lain  on  it ;  then,  when  that  bhster 
stuck  and  drew,  '  conclusions  passed  their  careers.' 

M.  H.   KlNQSLZY. 
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The  stoi7  w&a  told  to  Plaistow,  VenneriDg,  and  myself  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  banks  of  that  exquisite  reach  of  the  Jhelnm  in 
KoBlmur  known  as  the  Chenar  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Plane  Trees. 
It  was  told  b;  the  Major  d  propoe  of  the  appointment  of  young 
Hedlam,  of  the  Sikhs,  to  the  command  of  an  isolated  fort  np 
Crilgit  way.  Hedlam  had  departed  abruptly  in  the  morning,  and 
Vennering,  with  whom  he  had  chummed,  was  asked  to  join  oar 
party,  whereupon  he  ordered  his  sleeping  doongah  to  be  moored 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ours,  and  the  arrangement  was  complete. 

Naturally  the  talk  drifted  in  the  direction  of  Hedlam  and  his 
appointment,  and  Mr.  Marden  Flaistow,  M.P.,  theorist  and  advo- 
cate of  every  pro-native  scheme  that  India  and  an  irresponsible 
native  press  have  ever  tried  to  foist  upon  England,  entered  \&y 
eagerly  into  the  discussion.  He  was  a  stout,  flabby  man,  in 
search  of  ideas  and  information  on  Indian  matters.  He  pestered 
US  with  questions  and  arguments,  and  disbeUeved  us  most  obsti- 
nately when  we  told  him  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

'They  should  undonbtedly  select  an  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced man  to  fill  so  reEponsible  a  position,'  Plaistow  was 
saying  dogmatically.  He  was  anxious,  as  usual,  to  condemn  the 
action  of  the  Simla  Government  whenever  possible. 

'  Why  ? '  asked  the  Major  mildly. 

It  had  taken  him  a  hard  five-and-twenty  years  of  living  and 
learning  to  acquire  the  knowledge  Flaistow  believed  he  could 
master  inside  of  six  months. 

'  It's  a  patent  absurdity,'  remarked  Plaistow,  filling  his  glass 
with  an  air  of  judicial  disapprobation.  '  A  mere  boy — not  yet 
twenty-four !  It's  not  fair  to  the  boy  himself,  let  alone  the  rest.' 
Then,  appearing  to  realise  to  the  full  the  enormity  of  the  official 
offence,  he  proceeded  impressively,  '  But  why — why  do  they  do 
it  ?  They  can  hardly  expect  a  boy  like  that  to  govern  and  keep 
in  check,  direct  and  administer  a  turbulent  country  half  as  big  as 
Wales.' 

'  On  350  rupees  a  month,  too,'  chimed  in  Lieutenant  Venner- 
ing feelingly  ;  '  350  rupees  a  month,  a  batch  of  Sepoys,  and  a  mnd 
fort.     On  the  cheap,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  The  Government  does  not  often  err  on  the  side  of  economy,'  j 
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replied  Plaietow,  '  though  in  this  case  they  certainly  seem  to  be 
aotlDg  on  the  penny-wise  principle.  It  is  jast  part  and  parcel  of 
their  nsosl  blnndering.'  Then  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  Major : 
'  If  the  native  element  should ' 

'  Bat  it  won't,'  retiimed  the  Major  with  Eome  asperity. 

'Won't  I    Why  not?' 

'  Never  does,  somehow.' 

Even  Plaistow  seemed  struck  with  the  Major's  couvictioD. 

'  I  conld  cite  instances,'  he  said  donbtfuUy. 

*  Instances  may  go  to  the  dence  I  Look  at  the  thing  broadly. 
We  always  do  it,  and  it  always  turns  out  all  right,  except ' 

'  Ah,  except ! ' 

'  Except  it  may  cost  a  life  or  two.' 

'  Still,  it  ia  hardly  logical,  yon  will  allow  ? ' 

'  No,  it's  not  logical  j  it's  better.  It's  positively  diplomatic — 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  powers  that  be  don't  know  that.  It 
makes  qaite  a  nice  little  mathematical  problem  for  the  native  mind. 
If  the  yonng  and  inexperienced  sahib  with  twenty  men  can  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  in  a  day,  how  long  woald  it  take  the  older 
and  more  experienced  sahib  with  fifty  men.     See  ? ' 

'  But,'  objected  Plaistow,  '  you  have  admitted  that  the  young 
and  inexperienced  sahib  sometimes  fails.' 

'Seldom  fails,'  corrected  the  Major;  'though  I  admit  he 
occasionally  loses  his  life.'  He  paused  a  moment  before  he  went 
on.     '  Then  I  believe  there  are  other  inBuences  at  work.' 

'  What  infiuences  ? '  exclaimed  Plaistow,  hot  on  the  scent  of 
new  information. 

The  Major  paused  again.  '  It  is  hard  to  explain,'  he  said  at 
last.  '  Given  the  occasion  we  invariably  get  the  man.  I  could 
tell  you  a  story.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Plaistow. 

'  Bat,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  story  had  better  not  be  told. 
It  won't  do  yoa  any  good,'  continued  the  Major,  in  a  tone  of 
which  Plaisttnr  failed  to  apprehend  the  full  meaning. 

'  Fire  away.  Major,'  interjected  Vennering. 

The  Major  changed  his  position  to  rekindle  his  cheroot,  and 
between  the  puffs  began  : 

'  Very  well,  though  it's  quite  an  ordinary  story — no  exception 

at  all,  only  to  prove  the  rule,  yoa  know.     It  all  happened  up 

there,'  he  continued,  waving  his  band  in  tho  direction  of  the 

Hindoo  Koosb,  '  and  the  principal  characters  were  an  ngly  native 
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drum,  ft    most    TillaiDoas-looking    priest,  and    a    very    yottng 
Babaltem. 

'I  needn't  tell  you  his  name.  The  fellows  said  he'd  ha.ve 
forgotten  it  himself  bnt  for  the  saving  inSnence  of  his  amit*a 
letters — their  addresses,  I  mean ;  he  never  got  any  farther  witli 
them  than  the  address.  We  called  him  the  "Bun"' — I  forget 
why.  He  had  a  round,  wholesome,  sunbmmt  face,  and  was  a  care- 
less, light-hearted  yonngster,  with  light  eyelashes  emphasised  by 
a  blink.  Just  the  last  sort  of  chap  for  an  independent  conunaod 
amongst  a  newly-annexed  and  turbulent  tribe,  one  would  have 
thought — that  is,  one  who  knew  him  at  that  date.  I«ter,  at 
Childazai,  I  began  to  think  diEFerently ;  but  that's  premature. 

'  The  Bun  was,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  fellow  you  meet  by  the 
dozen  at  any  public  school.  Afterwards  these  rough  drafts  are 
elaborated  in  various  ways  with  Tarious  results,  and  are  liked  or 
disliked  accordingly.  Here  along  the  frontier  we  go  the  right 
way  about  bringing  out  any  good  the  boys  may  have  in  them  by 
making  them  stand  on  their  own  feet.  In  the  lonely  outposts 
self-reliance  and  ready  resource  develop  in  the  most  unlikely 
cases  and  influence  important  issues,  but  their  success  is  seldtun 
heard  of  beyond  the  nearest  cantonments.  Such  cases  are  too 
common  to  take  notice  of. 

'  The  Childazais  are,  as  you  probably  know,  a  hill-tribe  bom  and 
bred  in  the  belief  that  they  have  an  immemorial  right  to  hve  by 
harrying  the  plains  which  lie  below  their  fastnesses.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  descending  at  intervals  to  cany  ofi*  the  crops  and  the 
cattle,  as  well  as  an  assortment  of  women  and  children — the  Latter 
they  sold  as  slaves  over  the  border.  Moreover,  they  were  con-  , 
veniently  within  reach  of  one  of  the  principal  trade-routes  through  i 
the  mountains,  where  for  generations  they  had  waylaid  and 
plundered  the  passing  caravans  to  their  hearts'  content  and  with 
practical  impunity. 

•  After  vainly  trying  to  subsidise  the  tribe,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  the  incessant  raids,  and  slave  dealing,  and  troubles  of  all  sorts, 
which  paralysed  trade  on  the  road  and  turned  the  surrounding 
country  into  a  desert,  the  Government  at  length  resolved  to 
compel  obedience  instead  of  paying  for  it.  Accordingly  we  made 
a  quiet  little  expedition  into  the  mountains  to  teach  them 
manners. 

'  Afterwards  we  disarmed  the  tribes,  gave  them  their  orders, 
and  retired,  leaving  a  subaltern  with  a  score  or  so  of  Pathans  at 
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£s)t,  a  fort  commandiiig  the  only  pass  by  which  the  tiibee  coald 
descend  into  the  lowlands. 

'  Things  went  on  well  enough  for  a  time,  and  then  nunonrs 
'began  to  get  round  of  renewed  raids,  and  it  was  about  this  period 
the  authorities  saw  fit  to  send  the  Bon  up  to  serve  his  turn  6l 
sentry-go  at  Kalt. 

'  I  was  seedy  that  hot  weather,  and  had  an  extra  term  of  lear«, 
towards  the  end  of  which  I  found  myself  not  so  for  from  Childazai . 
I  had  been  therewith  the  expedition,  and  thought  I  should  like  to 
bave  a  look  at  the  old  place  and  the  Bun.  Incidentally,  also,  I 
was  rather  curious  to  see  how  the  Bun  upheld  his  authority. 

'  Childazai  is  well  up  towards  the  Koof  of  the  World,  as  yoa 
know,  and  is  not  precisely  an  easy  place  to  get  at.  But  I  reached 
it  after  some  trifling  misadventures,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
Ban  with  effusion. 

'  I  found  him  very  fit.  He  blushed  and  blinked  much  in  the 
old  way,  and  to  a  casual  observer  his  responsibilities  did  not  seem 
to  weigh  upon  him. 

'  While  we  were  waiting  for  dinner  be  took  me  up  on  the  top 
of  the  fort  to  have  a  look  round. 

'  Kalt  is  not  large.  Its  little  square  towers  sland  in  the  very 
eye  of  the  pass,  on  a  short,  rocky  terrace,  below  which  the  torrent 
of  the  Somara  roars  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  sheer 
walls  of  granite  hnndreds  of  feet  in  height.  The  river  bed  being 
impassable,  the  path  to  the  plains  zigzags  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
ridge  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  fort — a  convenient  arrange- 
ment, as  the  Bun  remarked. 

'  The  whole  region  is  the  most  God-forsaken  medley  of  black 
naked  mountain-sides  and  gloomy  ravines,  swept  alternately  by 
seas  of  mist  or  bitter  winds  off  the  snows.  Looking  northwards 
the  view  is  blocked  by  the  tail-end  of  one  of  the  biggest  glaciers 
in  the  workl. 

'  In  the  mid-distance  the  Bun  pointed  out  the  principal  village, 
where  the  irregular  lines  of  fiat  roois  looked  like  a  broad  ruined 
stair,  leading  up  to  the  squat  tower  of  the  Kajah's  castle. 

' "  See  that  dark  thing  on  the  top  of  the  tower?"  asked  the 
Bun,  handing  me  his  field-glass ;  "  that's  the  pet  fetish  of  this 
cheerful  ndghbourhood.  It's  a  drum,  rimmed  round  with  big 
gamete.  It  used  to  be  beaten  by  prc^itions  fairies  or  devils  when 
a  projected  raid  was  destined  to  turn  out  lucky." 
'  "  It  hasnt  been  used  lately,"  I  remarked. 
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' "  No,  but  it's  still  there,"  he  returned, 

'  Directly  below  us,  across  the  gorge  enclosing  the  onseen  river, 
a  frail  bridge  of  twigs  swung  in  the  evening  wind  over  a  depth  of 
black  abyss.     I  didn't  feel  like  trying  it,  and  said  so  to  the  Bon. 

'  He  gazed  at  it  abstractedly,  and  agreed  with  me.  "  I've  been 
over  it  once  or  twice,  but  it  isn't  a  pleasure.  It's  one  of  our 
high  roads,  and  Tve  had  it  strengthened  with  ropes  and  slats,  as 
you  see." 

'And  then  he  took  me  down  to  dinner. 

*  "  What  have  these  beggars  to  do  with  magic  drums  ?  "  I  asked 
presently.    "  I  understood  they  were  Mussulmans." 

'  The  Bon  nodded. 

'  "Dissenters,"  he  explained,  as  he  tackled  a  second  helping  of 
a  whole  lean  hen.  "  They  despise  the  Koran,  and  have  a  con- 
venient schism  of  their  own,  under  the  dogmas  of  which  they  may 
drink  wine  and  bedevil  themselves  generally.  Their  one  golden 
rale  consists  in  paying  the  Pir — that's  the  high-priest — hand- 
somely, and  he  arranges  the  rest.  Not  half  bad,  you  know,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it." 

'  "  What  do  they  believe  in  then  ?  " 

'  "  They  believe  in  the  devils  and  the  drum — principally  the 
dram — and  the  influence  of  the  Pir  with  the  bogies  aU  round." 

'  "  These  gorges,  I  remember  now,  are  supposed  to  be  peopled 
by  demons  and  wizards,"  I  said,  "  but  I  don't  remember  the 

' "  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  Bun.  "  You  don't  suppose 
they'd  have  left  that  around  for  the  Tommies  to  fool  with.  Tbey 
hid  it.  Why,  it's  the  luck  of  the  Childazais,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
beginning  of  all  evil  in  these  parts." 

'After  this  we  began  to  talk  on  the  subjects  men  always  talk 
of  when  they  meet  on  the  edges  of  the  world — the  'Varsity  matdii 
golf,  music-halls,  and,  lastly,  we  fell  to  discussing  the  chance  of 
a  row. 

' "  We're  in  for  a  bit  of  a  storm  here,  or  Pm  much  mistaken," 
he  said.     "  The  tribe  is  being  flea-bitten  into  discontent." 

' "  The  Pir  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

'  "Naturally,"  he  returned,  "The  Pir  is  no  end  of  a  chap! 
In  the  old  days  he  used  to  levy  tithes  on  the  loot  of  the  caravans, 
and,  in  &ct,  on  all  the  plunder  these  beggars  brought  back  from 
their  raids.  I  believe  he  has  a  ten-foot  well  crammed  vn& 
treasure.     I'd  not  like  to  meddle  with  it,  by  George ;  it  is  heavj 
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witli  lufited  blood !  Xow  his  income  is  paltry  in  comparison  to 
^rlmt  it  was,  and  he  fails  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  embargo  laid  by 
tlie  Government  on  the  outgoings  and  ancient  customs  of  the 
tribe.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and  chafing  this 
while  past." 

"  "  You  should  report  it,"  I  observed. 

*  "  I  have,"  he  answered ;  "  but  yon  know  what  they  always 
eay — ^that  they  don't  want  to  go  to  any  expense  in  the  way  of 
sending  up  reinforcements,  and  hint  that  if  I  am  worth  my  salt 
I  aiionM  be  able  to  keep  the  tribe  quiet." 

* "  So  you  should,"  I  agreed,  with  the  proper  amount  of 
aaperiority. 

'  "  I  wish  you  had  it  to  do,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Bnn, 
boyishly,  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  his  patience.  "  I  daresay  I 
might  manage  the  ruck,  but  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such 
an  astute,  daring  old  cadger  as  the  Fir,  I  tell  you  I  feel  pretty 
childish." 

' "  Go  up  and  talk  to  the  Rajaii  about  it,"  I  suggested. 

'  The  Bun  laughed  scomfally. 

*  "  Sajah  be  hanged  ! "  he  scoffed.  "  The  Fir  is]  head  and 
shoulders  the  biggest  man  in  this  district.  He  holds  the  Rajah 
and  the  headmen  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  especially  as  their 
desires  jomp  with  his  admonitions." 

'  *'  Sy-the-bye,"  I  said,  "  I  forgot  to  mention  a  Httle  incident 
which  occQired  on  the  way  up.  It  has  just  struck  me  it  may 
have  aome  bearing  on  the  present  position.  When  we  were 
cn»8ing  one  of  the  lower  passes  we  were  overtaken  by  a  gaunt 
h^iimftn  going  all  he  knew  in  the  teeth  of  the  deadly  cold  wind 
without  a  itLg  upon  him  but  his  dhoti  (waistcloth).  I  told  my 
fellows  to  stop  him  if  they  could.  They  got  round  bim,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was  and  where  be  was  going.  He  looked  at 
me  over  their  heads,  and  he  had  the  burning  eye  of  a  &natic. 
'  The  vultures  we  gathering,'  he  said,  fiercely ; '  I  go  to  the  feast.' 
With  that  he  swung  round  on  his  heels  and  started  up  the 
paas " 

*  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  when  the  Bun  cat 
in,  evidently  much  excited : 

*"Why  the  dickens  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before?"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  we're  in  for  it." 
'  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
'  "  Oh,  hang  it  all  I    I  can't  wait  to  Miter  into  details  now," 
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be  replied,  with  Bome  heat,  "  bnt  70a  may  take  it  they  are  ap  to 
some  extra  devihy.  I've  laid  myeelf  oat  to  understand  these 
Cbildazaia.  I  can  talk  their  lingo  more  or  less,  and  my  spies 
have  been  telling  me  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Nanga — that* s 
your  friend.    But  I  did  not  know  he  wae  here." 

'  "  Who  or  what  is  he,  anyway  ?  " 

'  The  Bun  pondered  the  situation  with  the  air  of  a  war-worn 
veteran,  and  then  I  saw  that  he  had  altered  since  we  parted  down 
country.     At  last  be  spoke,  grimly  enough : 

' "  Jost  what  he  said.  It  means,  among  other  things,  that  the 
discontent  has  come  to  a  head.  Probably  the  Fir  has  got  wind 
of  a  fat  caravan  on  the  road,  and  that  has  hastened  matters.  I 
tell  you.  Lake,  these  hills  will  never  be  clean  or  qniet  ontil  the 
Fir  has  a  bullet  through  him,  or  is  lying  by  the  heels  inside  the 
jail  at  Lahore.  There's  going  to  be  trouble,  and  youll  be  in  fin- 
it.  Though  I  don't  believe  these  Gbildazaie  will  badge  ontil  the 
drum  beats.  After  that,  daylight  will  find  them  on  the  lower 
hills." 

' "  They'll  force  the  pass  ?  " 

'  '*  They'll  try,"  said  the  Ban,  rubbing  his  head  reflectively.    1 
"  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  ?  " 

'  I  didn't  see  that  I  had  any  call  to  play  Providence  to  the 
Bun,  so  I  replied  that  we  should  keep  the  pass — he  could  be 
HoratiuB,  and  I  would  be  the  other  two. 

'  The  Bun  grinned  with  an  effort. 

' "  The  Horatii  hadn't  to  face  matchlocks,  which  alters  the  case 
a  bit,"  he  rejoined,  and  hlled  up  a  big  pipe  with  dry  Indian 
tobacco,  which  he  smoked  for  a  while  in  silence. 

' "  Look  here,  Lake,"  he  said,  when  he  had  apparently  made 
up  his  mind  to  some  course  of  action ;  "  as  yon  are  here,  I'll  leave 
you  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  111  go  oat  and  make  a  reconnais- 
sance with  Durda  Khan." 

'  For  some  time  I  followed  the  Bun  as  he  moved  about  the 
fort,  giving  orders,  and  making  necessary  arrangements.  The 
latter  included  the  preparation  of  some  torches  and  fire-balls  of 
resinous  wood. 

' "  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  we'll  need  some  light  to  shoot  by 
if  they  try  to  rush  the  pass.  My  word,  we'll  have  them  on  the 
hop ! " 

'After  midnight  he  started  with  Durda  Khan,  who  had  the     ' 
reputation  of  being  an  A  1  cragsman ;  and  he  certainly  looked, 
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irhen  got  up  for  the  expedition,  as  desperate  a  cat-throat  as  you 
iroDld  care  to  trost  jonr  life  to  on  a  lonely  road. 

'  The  long  hoars  dragged  by.  The  night  was  thick  and  etormy, 
and,  on  thinking  over  oor  situation  in  solitude,  I  decided  that  the 
look-ont  was  not  particnlarly  hopeful. 

'  Kalt  was  by  no  means  a  silent  spot.  The  wind  whistled  and 
shrieked  down  the  valleys,  and  the  thunder  of  the  water  seemed 
to  grow  louder  and  more  threatening  as  the  night  deepened,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  distant  rattling  roar  told  of  some  landslip 
or  bU  of  stones  in  the  nullahs  around. 

'  Suddenly,  as  I  listened,  in  a  lull  of  the  storm  a  new  sound 
arose.  Two  or  three  doll  booming  notes  floated  down  the  gorge, 
followed  by  a  long  reverberating  roll  of  drams.  This  was  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  deep-mouthed  din  seemed  to  leap  and  clash 
across  the  chasms.  It  was  the  most  inspiriting  and  warlike  call 
to  arms  I  have  ever  heard. 

'  I  had  no  need  to  be  told  what  it  was.  The  war-dmm  of  the 
Childazais  had  spoken,  and  the  revolt  was  &irly  afoot.  But  where 
was  the  Bun  ?  I  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  about  him.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  a  little  bloodshed  heartens  the  beginning  of  a 
laid,  and  a  decisive  step,  like  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  an 
English  officer,  leaves  small  room  for  repentance,  as  the  tribes 
veil  know,  and  is  useful  besides  in  deciding  waverers. 

'  From  the  ramparts  nothing  was  visible  in  the  darkness.  The 
wind  had  lolled,  only  a  chill  breeze  moaned  like  a  dck  child  about 
tie  walU.  Presently  it  curied  to  me  a  sinister  intimation, 
from  fer  away  came  the  clear  ring  of  steel,  and  a  soft  minor 
clatter  as  of  wooden-hafted  spears,  and  then  a  continuous  hum. 
This  ceased,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  but  the  voices  of  water, 
'"od,  and  rock  could  be  distinguished. 

'  An  hoar  and  a  half  passed ;  still  we  waited  and  listened,  till 
I  heard  the  sharp,  distinct  fall  of  a  single  stone  from  the  crest 
•^  cUfl'  to  the  north,     Insttintly  I  gave  the  order  to  light  up. 

In  a  moment  a  flare  of  torches  shone  out  over  the  terrace  and 
I*tliway  above  the  fort,  making  all  as  clear  as  moonlight. 

'  Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  for  all  the  hum  of  life  which 
**Wned  to  pervade  the  air.  Then,  from  the  dimmer  shadows  of 
be  track,  a  muffled  billman  crossed  the  path  where  it  widened 
'^  meet  the  terrace,  as  a  weasel  crosses  a  load. 

'  I  watched  him  till  he  disappeared,  when  a  voice  behind  me 
^  genUy :  "  The  Pir." 
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'  I  turned  quickly.  It  was  the  Bun,  wet  and  bedraggled,  but 
stUl  the  Bud,  safe  and  Bound. 

'"My  Bon,  I  did  not  expect  you,"  I  said,  greatly  relieved. 
"  Now  that  you  have  come,  may  I  ask  what  you  propose  doing  ?  " 

' "  Sending  them  home,"  he  answered  quietly,  as  if  that  per- 
formance  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  "  Lake,"  he  added, 
"  if  anything  should  happen,  you  know,  hold  on ;  don't  let  *em 
pass !     IVe  sent  a  message  to  Gilgit." 

'  "  What's  going  to  happen  ?  " 

' "  The  Lord  knows.  It's  touch  and  go,"  he  replied,  and  left  me. 

'  Meantime  the  Cbildazais  had  issued  in  crowding  ranks  from 
the  narrow  track,  some  dropping  &om  the  surronudiug  cr^s,  till 
they  filled  the  little  terrace  from  end  to  end.  Then  they  fame 
to  a  dead  stop,  and  contemplated  the  rusty  muzzles  of  two  old 
seven-pounders  of  obsolete  mechanism  and  uncertain  efficacy 
which  &ced  them  from  the  fort.  On  the  other  side  was  the  clear 
drop  of  something  like  fire  hundred  feet  into  the  blackness,  where 
the  Somara  foamed,  full-fed  with  melted  snows,  between  her  close- 
set  precipices, 

'  "  Go  forward,  my  brothers !  "  called  out  a  commanding  voice. 

'  The  crowd  sidled  forward  with  the  movement  of  a  Sock  of 
sheep.  From  the  fort  no  one  spoke,  but  one  of  the  gunners  lit 
an  additional  torch,  and  stuck  it  through  an  embrasure  into  an 
iron  ring  outride.  The  strong  blaze  threw  the  rocking  sea  of 
fierce,  upturned  faces  into  sharp  relief,  while  behind  the  scarred, 
beetling  heights  shone  wet  and  glistening. 

'  Again  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  but  a  muttering 
from  the  &ont  answered  that  the  path  was  shut. 

'  A  tall  figure  in  a  flowing  choga  raised  itself  on  an  oatcroppiDg 
ledge  of  rock. 

'  "  My  brothers,  fear  not !    Go  forward ! " 

'  Of  course  it  was  the  Pir,  who,  confident  that  we  would  not 
be  the  first  to  draw  blood,  showed  himself  without  concern. 

' ' '  Forward,  men  of  the  Cbildazais  ;  has  not  the  drum  beaten  ?  " 

'  The  crowd  gathered  itself  for  a  rush,  when  a  single  word  hke 
a  pistol-shot  rang  across  the  pass : 

'  "  Stop  ! " 

'  I  recognised  the  Bun's  familiar  tones,  but  could  not  locate 
them  for  some  seconds. 

' "  Look,  men  of  Ghildazai ! "  he  went  on ;  "  the  drum  has  indeed 
been  beaten,  but  it  was  for  the  victory  of  the  Sircar," 
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'At  this  astoonding  statemMit  evei;  eye  waa  turned  upon  him. 
He  stood  on  the  swaying  bridge  of  twigs,  the  torch  held  by 
Dords  Khan  at  his  Wk  making  a  patch  of  light  about  him. 
The  tearing  wind  of  the  golly  had  carried  awaj  his  cap,  and  his 
tow-colonred  head  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

' "  He  lies,  my  brothers !  Has  not  the  drum  spoken  from  the 
tower  of  Childazai  ?  The  Powers  of  the  Air  are  with  os,"  shouted 
tlie  Fir,  in  return. 

'"May,  Childazais,  believe  not  such  foolish  speech.  The 
Powers  of  the  Air  have  given  the  drum  to  the  Great  Qne^i,  that 
she  may  reign  over  you  in  peace  for  ever.     Behold ! " 

'  He  stooped,  and  raised  a  bulky  object  in  his  arms.  The  light 
shone  frill  upon  it,  and  I  perceived  it  was  a  large  drum,  around 
which  ran  a  flash  of  red  sparkles  as  it  was  raised. 

'  A  groan  of  mingled  dismay  and  baffled  purpose  rose  from  the 
tribesmen.  It  was  clear  they  recognised  their  fetish.  The  whole 
throng  swayed,  growling,  tiien  paused.  In  the  momentary  hush 
I  heard  a  snapping  of  breech  actions. 

'The  Bun  raised  the  drum  higher  against  his  breast. 

' "  Shoot  I "  he  said,  calmly. 

'  The  high-hammered  gtins  were  held  on  the  cock,  bat  none 
Bred. 

'  The  Bnn  took  advantage  of  the  hesitation. 

'  "  Your  Pir  has  deceived  you,"  he  cried.  " '  Behold  t '  said  he, 
*  the  drum  beats  that  the  people  of  the  mountains  may  go  down 
to  hairy  the  lowlands.'  And  he  knew  not  that  the  drum  beat  on 
the  towo^  of  Kalt  for  us  ! " 

'  The  Pit's  face  was  a  sight  to  watch.  To  say  that  it  had  been 
beaten  by  his  own  orders  at  Childazai  would  have  been  to  give 
himself  away ;  the  only  course  left  open  to  him  was  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the  article.  This  he  proceeded 
to  do ;  bat  the  Bun  merely  bade  the  tribe  send  to  see  if  their  drum 
were  still  in  its  old  place. 

'  There  was  a  long  pause.  The  frail  bridge  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  and  I  did  not  envy  the  Bun  his  position. 

'  "  If  any  man  shoots,"  he  added  significantiy, "  I  will  &U  into 
the  river  with  your  drum,  and  then  the  Childazais  must  be  for 
ever  accursed.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Eternal  night  and  storm  will 
ravage  the  mountains,  and  ye  will  die  in  the  dark.  The  spirit  of 
the  drmn  will  torment  yon,  and  wipe  out  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Childazai  aa  a  man  wipes  away  a  crawling  fly  on  a  wet  day." 
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'  Then  it  was  th^  I  put  the  wrong  end  of  mj  cigar  into  my 
raoath.    I  had  not  given  the  Bod  credit  for  so  mnch  imagination. 

'  The  Fir  saw  things  were  going  against  him,  and  he  made  a 
bold  stroke.  Besides,  in  hiB  case  bmiliarity  with  the  dnmi  had 
bred  contempt,  no  doubt. 

'"Shoot!"  he  yelled;  "I  will  charm  amy  the  cnrses,  and 
the  Powers  of  the  Air  will  give  their  people  of  the  Childazais 
another  dmm." 

'  Bat  the  tribesmen  are  a  conservative  race,  and  this  pn^weal 
WB8  not  received  with  favour.  The  older  men  gathered  into  a 
groap  and  consulted. 

'  "  What  would  70a  have  ub  to  do,  sahib  ?  "  asked  an  old  head 
man  at  last ;  for  o(  course  the  Rajah  did  not  care  to  appear  too 
prominently  in  so  risky  an  affair. 

' "  Give  op  the  Pir  and  the  Rajtdi,"  replied  the  Bnn ;  "  and 
after  that  I  will  carry  your  drum  into  the  fort  in  safety.  Then 
the  tribe  will  bring  me  their  arms,  and  leave  them  in  my  care 
until  the  Government  gives  orders.  If  these  things  be  bithfully 
done,  then  will  I  in  three  days  return  to  you  your  drum  un- 
harmed.    Choose  now,  oh  Childazais !  " 

'  I  was  pleased  with  the  Bun.     He  was  developing  qoalities. 

'  After  a  good  deal  of  parleying  this  was  u-ranged,  and  before 
the  son  rose  over  the  mountains  the  Bun's  demands  were  com- 
plied with  to  his  entire  satifi&ction.  The  Bajah  and  the  Pir 
were  safely  immured  in  the  fort,  and  an  assorted  pile  of  weapons — 
matchlocks,  Express  rifles,  French  and  Russian  made  guns,  jezails, 
tulwars,  and  so  on — encumbered  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower  by 
the  eastern  gat«, 

'  "Rather  a  job  lot,"  commented  the  Bun,  as  he  looked  them 
over,  "  Yet  some  of  these  chaps  are  very  pretty  shots ;  the 
thought  of  it  made  me  feel  queerish  out  on  that  bridge." 

'Meanwhile  I  examined  the  drum.  As  far  as  appearances 
went  it  was  a  fraud — a  ramshackle,  weatherbeaten  traxid — and  I 
remarked  that  the  issues  of  life  and  death  occasionally  hang  on 
shaky  pegs. 

*  "  How  the  mischief  did  you  secure  the  thing?"  I  asked. 

'  "  Durda  Khan,"  he  answered  shortly. 

'  After  this  be  ate  an  indecently  hearty  breakfast,  during  which 
he  made  only  one  remark,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  jolly  good 
plan  to  have  a  hostage  or  two,  and  that  he  rather  thought  things 
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-would  now  stmighten  themselves  oat  a  bit  in  the  hills.     Which 
tbey  did.     That's  the  story.' 

The  Major  dropped  back  into  bia  chair,  and  Bilence  fell  upon  us. 

Presently  Plaistow  said : 

*  Of  coarse  that  young  man  got  promotion  ? ' 

'  Well,'  retunied  the  Major,  with  some  hesitation,  '  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  did.' 

'  You  should  have  made  it  your  business  to  see  to  it,*  exclaimed 
Plaiatow.     '  A  lot  can  be  done  through  the  papers,' 

The  Major  laughed  oddly. 

'  A  lot  was  done  through  the  papers.  They  got  hold  of  some 
version  of  the  affair,  and  the  howling  faction  at  home  were 
taUier  down  on  the  Bon  in  consequence.' 

'  And  the  Pir  ? '  asked  Plaistow. 

*  Spent  twelve  months  in  Lahore  Jail,  and  then  someone  at 
home  worked  a  petition  for  his  release.' 

Plaistow  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  It  seemed  he  bad 
began  to  r^ard  release  petitions  in  a  new  light. 

'  As  I  said,  certain  people  were  down  on  the  Bun,  and  said  he 
had  acted  in  a  reprehensible  and  high-handed  manner,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  racial  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  people.' 

'  He  did  extremely  right ! '  ejacolated  Plaistow.  '  The  lad 
was  a  hero.' 

The  Major  smiled. 

'  They  championed  the  Fir  to  some  pnrpoae.  England's 
enemies  can  always  find  an  English  champion.  The  Fir  was  let 
out,  and  at  once  he  struck  a  bee-line  for  the  hills.  No  doubt  he 
felt  he  had  a  duty  to  fulfil.  The  Howlers  said  that  foi^veness 
had  melted  his  heart,  and  foretold  that  he  would  make  a  typical 
ruler  of  a  savage  tribe.  They  were  quite  right,  as  it  happened. 
He  was  peculiarly  typical.' 

I  fancied  that  Flaistow's  cheek  looked  very  white  in  the  moon- 
light. He  was  staring  up  at  the  dim  bulk  of  the  Tukt-i-SnUe- 
man  with  its  temple-crown. 

Perhaps  the  devil  prompted  me  to  speak. 

'  How  so  ? '  said  I. 

'  He  arrived  in  the  hills  late  in  October,'  continned  the  Major. 
'  Early  one  November  morning  a  search-party  fotmd  the  Bun 
stiff  and  stark,  beached  on  a  pebbly  bank  of  the  Somara  a  couple 
of  miles  below  Kalt.  There  were  four  bullets  in  his  body,  each 
with  a  garnet  core.     They  concluded,  rather  hastily  I  fear,  that 
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this  was  the  Fir's  handiwork.  At  any  rate,  the  Govemmeot 
tried  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  him,  but  failed  to  do  so.' 

'  And  is  that  the  end  P '  I  asked  again. 

'  Not  quite.  Sabsequentl;  Durda  Khan  asked  for  a  moatli's 
leave  to  attend  to  certain  urgent  private  affaire.  During  his 
absence  the  Pir  vent  out  for  a  stroll  one  day,  and  has  never  come 
back  yet,' 

The  snow  far  away  and  the  water  at  hand  glimmered  under 
the  waning  moon.  After  a  short  interval  Flaietow  went  off  to 
his  tent  without  a  wcHxl. 

Then  the  Major  stretched  himself,  said  good-aight,  and  left  ii& 

Vennering  and  I  remained  smoking  a  little  while  longer. 
As  we  separated,  Vennering  spoke  in  a  carefully  lowwed  tone. 

'  Shouldn't  wonder  if  the  name  of  the  M.P.  who  headed  that 
petition  business  for  the  Pir  wasn't  I'laistow,'  he  said. 

E.  and  H.  Herok. 
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NOTES   ON  LORD  LEIGHTON. 

Many  friends  of  his  and  mine  have  asked  me  to  write  the  life  of 
Frederick  Leighton,  with  whom  I  was  for  nearly  half  a  century 
in  friendly  and  artietic  intercourse.  But  I  have  always  excused 
myself  from  doing  so  on  the  ground  that,  having  seen  him  from 
too  close  a  standpoint,  I  was  unable  to  measure  his  greatness 
truly  or  to  sum  up  his  life :  therefore  I  shall  only  speak  of  that 
which  I  have  seen  and  have  heard  bom  himself. 

In  the  year  1823  the  CaSk  Greco  at  Eome  was  a  world- 
renowned  centre  of  art — a  rendezvous  for  artists  of  all  nationalities, 
who  had  Booked  to  Bome  to  study  the  history  of  Art  as  well 
08  the  beauties  of  Nature  surrounding  the  sacred  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City. 

At  the  Caffs  Greco  there  was  a  certain  waiter,  Balaello,  a 
&votirite  with  all,  who  had  collected  an  album  of  sketches  and 
*atGT>colours  by  the  most  distinguished  artists,  such  as  Complins, 
Overbeek,  Franpais,  BSnouville,  Brouloff,  Boecklin,  and  othera, 
uid  I  felt  much  flattered  when  I  too  was  asked  to  contribute,  with 
the  result  that  I  gave  him  the  only  water-colour  I  have  ever  done 
in  my  life,  Leighton  also  was  begged  by  Ra&ello  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  album,  and  having  it  in  his  hands  he  saw  my  work, 
ud  asked  whose  it  was.  On  being  told,  he  advised  fiafaello  to  keep 
it  safely,  saying  that  one  day  it  would  be  very  valoable.  When 
I  came  later  to  the  Caff^,  Bafaello  told  me  how  a  most  accomplished 
young  Englishman,  who  spoke  every  language,  had  seen  my 
'■ter-eolour,  and  all  he  had  said  about  it.  I  was  very  proud  of 
his  criticism,  and  it  gave  me  courage  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

That  same  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  usual  artists' 
picnic  took  place  at  Cervara,  a  farm  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 
were  used  to  be  donkey  races,  and  the  winner  of  these  was 
always  the  hero  of  the  day.  We  had  halted  at  Tor  de'  Schiavi, 
three  miles  out  of  Rome  and  half  the  distance  to  Cervaia,  for 
breakfast.  Everyone  had  dismounted  and  tied  his  beast  to  a 
l*™g,  and  all  were  eating  merrily. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  donkeys  kicked  over  a  beehive,  and  out 
le*  the  beea  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  donkeys,  There  were 
"'^t  a  hundred  of  the  poor  beasts,  but  they  all  unloosed  them- 
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selves  and  took  to  Sight,  kicking  up  their  heels  in  the  air — all 
but  one  little  donkey  who  was  unable  to  free  himself,  and  so  the 
whole  swarm  fell  upon  him. 

The  picnic  party  also  broke  up  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of 
one  young  man  with  fiur,  curly  hair,  dressed  in  velvet,  who, 
slipping  on  gloves  and  tying  a  handkerchief  over  bis  face,  ran  to 
liberate  the  poor  little  beast.  I  had  Btarted  to  do  the  same,  bat 
less  resolutely,  having  no  gloves  ;  so  I  met  him  ae  be  came  back, 
and  congratulated  him,  asking  him  bis  name.  And  in  this  way 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frederick  Leighton,  who  was 
then  about  twenty-three  years  old ;  but  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  he  was  the  unknown  admirer  of  my  drawing  in  Kafaello's 
album.  I  remember  that  day  I  had  the  great  honour  of  winning 
the  donkey  race,  and  Leighton  won  the  tilting  at  a  ring  with  a 
flexible  cane ;  therefore  we  met  again  when  sharing  the  honour 
of  drinking  wine  from  the  President's  cup,  and  again  we  shook 
bands.  When  I  heard  from  Coont  Gamba,  who  was  a  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  Leighton's,  what  great  talent  he  had,  I  tried 
to  see  his  work  and  to  improve  our  acquaintance ;  for  as  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  be  somewhat  of  a  donkey  myself  because  of  the 
Franciscan  education  I  had  received,  and  because  I  was  the 
fourteenth  in  our  family,  I  thought  the  companionship  of  this 
spirited  youth  would  give  me  courage. 

So  I  went  to  his  studio,  which  was  then,  in  1853,  in  the  Via 
della  Purificazione,  and  found  his  great  picture  of  the  '  Triumph 
of  Cimabue's  Madonna '  underpainted  in  white  and  blue-black  and 
drawn  to  perfection.  The  studies  of  all  the  details  he  had 
already  been  making  for  two  years  at  Florence  and  at  Munich, 
where  he  had  been  working  under  the  tuition  of  Steinle.  Some 
time  a^rwards,  on  returning  to  the  studio,  I  found  that  the 
picture  had  been  painted  with  great  force  in  colour  inclining 
somewhat  to  purple ;  but  he  counted  upon  remedying  this  with 
a  slight  glaze  of  gamboge.  I  understood  from  Gamba  that  he 
had  put  it  into  colour  in  three  weeks  only.  Leighton  aiterwards 
told  me  that  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  conquering  this  very 
cold  and  crude  underpainting,  and  bad  regretted  having  nsed 
this  blne-black  and  white  impasto.  This  picture  gained  for  the 
young  painter  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  was  bought  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Leighton  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  old  masters,  though  he 
never  was  a  mere  imitator  of  them,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
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especially  etadying  GbirlsDdajo.  I  should  certainly  Bay  lie  iras 
then  the  painter  most  in  vogue  and  the  moBt  widely  sympathetic  of 
all  those  of  the  romantic  school.  He  influenced  the  art  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Aostria,  and  was  imitated  in  all  these  countries ; 
and  this  was  becaose,  by  his  art  and  his  painting  (which  recalled 
both  the  old  masters  and  nature),  by  this  picture,  which  was  so 
thoroughly  studied,  and  by  Ms  drawings  from  nature  and  stndies 
from  the  finest  antiques,  he  revivified  and  rejuvenated  that 
so-called  romantic  school,  which  till  then  had  neither  life  nor 
sense,  nor  had  it  contained  any  revelation  of  its  own  epoch. 
Being  a  great  artist  he  was  also  a  great  assimilator  of  nature  and 
of  the  most  prominent  minds  of  his  own  time,  as  also  of  the 
past — just  as  fiafiael  was.  In  fact,  as  in  the  Cimabne  Madonna 
he  was  influenced  by  the  German  Bomonticists  and  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  so  in  succeeding  years  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
romantic  French  school  of  colourists,  soch  as  Sobert  Fleury ; 
later  again,  of  the  French  naturalists,  above  all,  Decamps  and 
Hubert.  In  after-years  he  continued  to  regain  more  and  more 
of  his  own  personality,  keeping,  however,  always  before  his  eyes 
and  in  his  mind  the  great  Greek  scolptors. 

I  knew,  both  from  himself  and  from  his  fellow-students,  that 
at  the  age  of  twelve  Leighton  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Florence 
under  BezzuoUand  Servolini,  who  at  this  time  (1842)  had  agreat 
reputation.  They  were  celebrated  Florentines,  excellent  good 
men,  but  they  could  give  but  little  light  to  this  star,  which  was 
to  become  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  Leighton,  from  his 
innate  kindness,  loved  and  esteemed  his  old  masters  much, 
though  not  agreeing  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-students,  that 
they  should  be  considered  on  the  same  level  as  the  ancient 
Florentines.  '  And  who  have  you,'  said  Leighton  one  day  to  a 
certain  Bettino  (who  is  still  living),  '  who  resembles  your  ancient 
masters?'  And  Bettino  answered,  'We  have  still  toH^ay  our 
great  Michael  Angelos  and  Bafiaels  in  Bezzuoli,  in  Servolhii,  in 
Ciseri.'  But  this  boy  of  twelve  years  old  could  not  believe  this, 
and  one  fine  day  got  into  the  diligence  and  left  the  Academy  of 
Florence  to  return  to  England.  Although  the  diligence  went  at 
a  great  pace,  his  fellow-students  followed  it  on  foot,  rnnning 
behind  it,  crying,  '  Come  back,  Inglesino  !  come  back,  Inglesino  1 
come  back ! '  so  much  was  he  loved  and  respected.  He  did  come 
back,  in  fact,  many  times  to  Italy,  which  he  considered  as  his 
Kcond  fatherland. 
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The  greatest  influence  on  the  life  of  Frederick  Leighton  wbs 
exerted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sartoris,  but  especially  by  Mrs.  Sartoris 
(Miss  Adelaide  Kemble),  who  had  the  mind  of  a  great  artist.  Mr. 
Sartoris  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  ait,  and  Mrs.  Sartoris 
had  a  most  elevated  and  serene  nature. 

The  acquaintance  between  them  began  in  Rome  in  1853,  bat 
already,  before  that,  in  1852,  Mr.  Sartoris  had  met  him  in  Paris, 
and  was  so  much  struck  with  him  that  he  told  his  wife  he  bad 
spoken  to  an  extraordinary  young  man,  but  he  could  not  tell  to 
what  nationality  he  belonged,  because  he  spoke  Italian,  French, 
English,  G«nuan,  and  Spanish  equally  well. 

In  1858  bis  friends  the  Sartoris,  animated  by  a  wholesome 
sympathy,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  the  too  great  amiability  of  bis 
noble  nature,  advised  him  to  strengthen  his  character,  to  keep 
himself  healthy  in  body,  and  to  procure  for  himself  fiiends  who 
should  be  of  his  own  standing ;  and  they  pointed  out  Holmau 
Hunt,  ItoBsetti,  Browning,  men  of  strong  natures,  whose  intellect 
played  a  large  part  in  their  work. 

In  1859,  Leighton  returned  to  Kome  to  bis  studio  in  the  Via 
della  Pnrificazione,  and  painted  several  figures,  seeking  specially 
after  character  and  expression  in  the  heads  ;  to  this  period  belong 
the  studies  of '  Nanna,'  '  Stella,'  '  The  Eoman  MoUier,'  '  Giacinta.' 
He  had  then  Lionardo  da  Vinci  in  his  mind,  but  he  was  br  firota 
contented  with  himself. 

I  think  that  the  cause  of  this  discouragement  was  the  re^isal 
of  his  '  Samson  *  by  the  British  Institution.  I  remember  that  his 
friends  encouraged  him  very  much  then— that  they  made  him  see 
how  he  ought  specially  to  value  the  spontaneity  of  his  work,  which 
in  later  life  he  would  seek  for  in  vain,  pointing  out  that  too  seTere 
self-criticism  was  unjust,  and,  finally,  that  if  he  felt  the  need  of 
repose  he  should  keep  one  hoar  in  the  day  and  one  day  in  the 
week  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  matter  of  &ct,  there  was  no  part  of  him  which  he  ever 
kept  still ;  not  even  when  he  slept  did  he  keep  quiet.  I  remonber 
that  when,  as  happened  rarely,  he  slept  in  the  train,  he  moved 
his  mouth  as  if  speaking,  shook  his  shoulders  nervonsly,  and 
gesticulated.  Several  times  he  has  said  to  me, '  Now  I  am  going  to 
sleep ;  wake  me  in  ten  minutes.'  Scarcely  were  the  ten  minutes  ex- 
pired than  he  awoke  himself :  '  Well,  are  you  not  going  to  wake  me ! ' 

He  woe  very  large-hearted,  and  we  used  to  eay  among  our- 
selves that  he  hod  not  only  heart  but  a  superabundanoe  of  it. 
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He  encouraged  all  yonng  men  of  talent  and  showed  them  the 
Toad  they  should  follow ;  he  helped  them  with  advice,  with  money, 
■with  noble  encouragements,  finding  a  Maecenas  for  them,  or  eo- 
trosting  commissions  to  them  himself.  And  what  did  he  not  do 
for  George  Mason,  the  gloiy  of  English  Art  ? 

Mason,  whom  he  assisted  in  Kome  from  1853,  had  to  return 
to  England  in  1856  in  order  to  marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and,  aft«r  the  marriage,  he  went  to  live  in  Stafford- 
aliire,  in  a  mined  manor-house  which  belonged  to  him,  called 
Wetley  Abbey,  situated  in  a  smoky  rainy  country,  but  idyllic  in  cha- 
racter, and  inhabited  by  a  refined  race  of  peasants  who  (espeoially 
the  children)  made  one  think  of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  tSl 
the  mote  because  that  part  of  the  country  was  called  Etmria. 
But  he  did  not  see  all  this  beauty,  because  his  eyes  were  blinded 
by  the  son  of  Italy.  He  lived  there  almost  in  misery,  hidden 
&om  the  world,  in  a  feverish  state,  burdened  with  children,  with- 
out hope  or  light.  But  the  light  came  to  him  from  Frederick 
Leighton,  who  vent  to  him  in  his  solitude  (1663),  took  him  with 
him,  and  showed  him  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  'Black 
Country,'  making,  in  a  httle  sketch-Jsook,  drawings  of  schemes  for 
future  pictures.  It  was  as  if  be  reopened  bis  eyes  and  inspired 
him  with  new  life.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  he  supplied  him  with  money  in  advance  on  the  pictures 
he  commissioned  from  him  for  himself  and  for  his  friends.  On 
Xjeightou's  return  to  London  from  this  visit  to  his  friend  he 
secured  mention  of  him  in  the  Press,  he  spoke  much  of  him  in  the 
artistic  world  and  to  artists,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  me 
Boggesting  that,  my  friend  Mason  being  ill,  I  should  go  to  him  to 
cheer  him  up  and  help  him  in  his  work,  I  bad  been  intimate  with 
Mason  in  Rome  from  1852,  andwentthrough  the  campaign  of  1848 
in  Venetia  with  his  brother,  bo  I  hastened  to  join  my  friend  at  his 
invitation,  and  remained  three  months  with  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, Leighton  prepared  his  house  in  Loudon,  and  his  reputation, 
and  from  that  time  he  never  abandoned  Geoi^e  Mason,  and  was 
always  helping  him,  giving  him  courage,  advice,  and  money. 
Mason  died  in  1873,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children  without 
any  resources.  Leighton  arranged  the  sale  of  all  the  pictures, 
studies,  and  effects  of  his  friend,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this 
sale  he  obtained  for  them  an  annual  income  at  that  time  of  6002. 
That  which  he  did  for  Mason  he  did  for  many  other  artists,  and 
when  a  stmggling  artist  of  talent  and  feeling  received  help  from 
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an  tmknown  hand  it  probably  came  &om  Leighton ;  and  this 
became  evident  after  his  death.  Maeon  did  for  Eagland  what 
Millet  did  for  France,  with  more  nobility  and  poetry,  however ; 
bnt  England  was  enabled,  by  means  of  Leighton,  to  provide  more 
comfort  for  her  great  artist  during  hia  lifetime  than  France  did 
for  hers. 

Bnt  let  me  return  to  1859.  Leigfaton  was  then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  having  passed  much  of  his  life  among  other  nations 
he  felt  the  want  of  becoming  really  English ;  nor  did  the  great  and 
unexpected  success  achieved  by  his  work  abroad  suffice  him.  Ftff 
though  in  England  he  had  friends  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
he  desired  to  make  himself  friends  among  bis  own  colleagues — 
those  fellow-artists  who  had  not  attempted  to  disguise  some  slight 
envy  of  the  &me  gained  from  this  work  abroad  by  one  whom  they 
scarcely  knew,  and  many  only  by  sight.  And  in  tmth  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  English  and  in  acquiring  the  sympathy 
of  English  artists  both  young  and  old. 

I  remember  that  when  Sur  Francis  Grant  died  in  187S 
Leighton  was  staying  with  me  at  Lerici,  and  while  we  were  at 
dinner  a  telegram  arrived  with  the  news.  I  exclaimed :  '  The 
President  is  dead ;  long  live  the  President ! '  alluding  to  him  ;  and 
he  answered,  *  Certainly  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  every  pro- 
bability of  being  elected.'  Nevertheless  he  stayed  on  quietly 
at  Lerici  for  several  weeks  more  till  he  had  finished  his  work  there, 
devoting  himself  to  it,  certain  of  being  able  to  count  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  hia  fellow-artists,  and  feeling  that  they  would  look  npon 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  This  belief  in  himself  he  possessed  fnon 
the  teuderest  age,  feeling  sure  of  his  future,  and  that  he  was  en- 
dowed by  Heaven  with  qualities  which  would  raise  him  above  his 
kind ;  and  this  largeness  of  grasp  made  him  not  only  tolerant  to 
others  who  held  different  views,  but  also  enabled  him  sincerely  to 
admire  some  who  did  not  feel  and  think  with  him.  For  example, 
as  early  as  1862  he  pointed  out  to  me  Bume-Jones  as  an  artist 
who  would  have  a  very  great  future ;  and  of  late  he  spoke  to  me 
with  sincere  admiration  of  Sargent.  His  own  manner,  however, 
remained  always  GrBeco-Italian.  Nearly  every  year  he  used  to 
spend  some  time  in  Italy  in  order  to  make  studies  of  heads  and  of 
landscape  backgrounds,  which  be  made  use  of  in  his  pictures — as, 
for  instance,  the  background  of  his  picture  '  Daphnephoria,'  which 
yroB  studied  in  the  pine  forest  of  Pisa ;  while  the  beads  for  the  same 
he  painted  in  Braae,  Capri,  L«rici,  and  Venice.    Indeed  to  whatever 
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ixtent  he  varied  Ms  travels  in  SpaiD,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
jreece,  he  always,  before  retoming  to  Gngluid,  passed  throagh 
Italy,  and  took  hack  to  his  own  country  his  latest  inxpirationB 
from  the  great  masters  of  Italy  and  the  nature  that  surrounded 
them. 

Nearly  every  year  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
being  his  companion  in  an  artistic  tour  of  three  or  foiir  days* 
duration  to  look  at  FUippo  Lippi  at  Spoleto ;  and  Qiotto,  Cimahae, 
and  Simone  Memmi  at  Assisi.  So,  at  Perugia,  Fioreozo  di  Lorenzo, 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  Bonfigli,  Pemgino  in  the  Sala  del  Camhio, 
and  Pinturtcchio.  At  Florence  there  was  Masaccio ;  hut  what  he 
enjoyed  more  than  anything  else  was  the  unfinished  picture  of 
the  '  Adoration '  by  Lionardo.  When  he  came  to  me  at  Borne  he 
placed  first  on  bis  list  Michael  Angelo  at  the  Sistine,  Pintnricchio  at 
the  Appartamento  Borgio.  And  in  the  Vatican  Qallery  there  was 
Crivelli,  the 'Saint  Sebastian 'and  the  'DogeGritti'  by  Titian,  and 
in  the  Doria  Galleiy  the  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  by  Seheatian 
del  Fiomho,  and  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  the  '  Sacred  and  Pro&ne 
Love,'  and  the  portrait  by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

latterly  we  went  specially  to  Perugia,  in  the  years  that  he  had 
to  prepare  his  discourse  to  the  students  at  the  Goyal  Academy  at 
the  distribntion  of  prizes.  This  he  always  composed  at  Perugia ;  he 
devoted  three  weeks  to  it,  seeing  no  one ;  and  he  told  me  he  found 
the  wr  of  Pemgia  suited  him  for  his  literary  work.  But  the 
years  that  he  was  &ee  from  this  duty  we  went  together  to  Florence 
by  way  of  Chiusi,  Siena,  and  San  Gemignano.  The  itinerary  of  our 
joomey  was  planned  in  detail,  each  half-hour  being  allotted,  and  he 
insisted  that  we  should  follow  it  exactly.  To  be  more  sure  of  this 
he  merrily  assumed  the  part  of  courier,  and  directly  we  arrived  at 
Chinsi  never  fiuled  to  jump  from  the  train,  returning  quickly  with 
two  baskets  of  luncheon  for  ourselves. 

I  remember  once  in  Siena  there  was  an  unemployed  half-hour 
10  our  programme.  Leighton  happening  to  go  to  the  window  of 
the  hotel,  exclaimed,  '  The  cupola  of  the  Duomo  is  on  fire ! '  and  as 
he  said  it  he  roshed  downstairs  to  go  there,  I,  being  lame,  could 
"lot  keep  pace  with  him,  but  followed,  and  on  arriving  in  the 
Piazza  attempted  to  enter  the  Duomo  past  a  line  of  soldiers  who 
*ere  keeping  the  ground;  bat  they  would  not  allow  me  to. 
'^ing  them  carrying  wooden  hoardings  into  the  cathedral,  I 
Baonted, '  You  are  taUng  fuel  to  the  fiie !  Let  me  in — I  am  an 
"**«tandacnBtodianof  artistic  treasures.'    The  word  '  custodian ' 
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moved  them,  and  they  let  me  pass.  When  I  got  inside  the 
Duomo  I  found  Leighton  commanding  in  Uie  midst.  He  was 
saying,  '  Yon  are  bringing  fuel  to  the  fire.'  There  was  a  major  of 
in^try  with  his  company,  who  cried  out,  '  Open  the  windows  !  * 
Leighton  exclaimed :  '  My  dear  bit,  yon  are  fanning  the  flames  ; 
yon  most  shot  the  windows.'  He  had  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  everybody,  and  the  windows  were  shut.  From  the  cupola  into 
the  church  fell  melting  flakes  of  fire  ('  cadean  di  fuoco  dilatate 
falde ' — Dante)  firom  the  boming  and  liquefied  lead,  which  wotUd 
certainly  have  ignit«d  the  boards  with  which  they  had  intended 
to  cover  the  graffitti  by  Beccafunu  on  the  marble  pavement. 

Oar  half-hour  was  over.  Leighton  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said :  '  In  any  case  the  cupola  is  burnt ;  let  us  be  oS*  to  the  Opera 
del  Duomo ;  Doccio  Buooinsegna  is  waiting  for  ns ! ' 

When  he  parted  firom  me  at  Florence  he  said  :  '  Now  lay  foo 
is  over ;  a  deluge  of  duties  will  descend  upon  me ;  you  would  not 
recognise  me  in  our  smoky  Babylon.' 

And  now  that  I  am  relating  these  anecdotes  let  me  tell  another 
which  touches  upon  art.  At  Perugia  we  heard,  through  Mariani, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  imitators  of  cinquecento  work 
(and  whom,  by  the  way,  Leighton  brought  to  the  light  of  day, 
procuring  employment  for  him  which  he  was  able  to  execute  in 
his  own  name,  as,  for  instance,  the  models  which  he  made  for 
South  Kensington  Museum  of  both  theSaladel  Cambio  at  Perugia 
and  the  Villa  Madama  at  Kome),  that  in  a  hamlet  among  the 
Apennines  called  Sant'  Eligio,  twenty-five  miles  &om  Spoleto, 
was  to  be  seen  an  altar-piece  painted  on  wood  in  tempera, 
signed  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  We  lost  no  time,  but  set  off 
at  once  to  Spoleto  with  Mariani ;  and  to  be  quite  certain  that 
the  painting  really  existed,  we  went  first  to  the  Bishop  to  aak 
for  the  requisite  permission  to  see  it.  It  was  as  well  we  did  so, 
for  the  picture  was  packed  in  a  case  and  in  charge  of  the  parish 
priest  in  his  own  house.  Before  starting  for  it  we  could  not 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  looking  again  at  the  paintings  by 
FUippino  Lippi  in  the  Duomo,  and  here  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  Leighton,  who  was  in  splendid  spirits,  showed  his  en- 
joyment in  a  novel  manner.  The  prospect  of  finding  a  picture  by 
Antonello  which  no  one  knew  of,  and  the  hope  of  perhaps  giving 
it  to  his  beloved  England ;  the  romance  attached  to  a  journey  into 
mountains  whither  no  road  led,  and  this  in  good  company — all  this 
made  him  playful ;  bo  seeing  the  two  pulpits  whidi  are  oatside  the 
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chnrcb,  he  mounted  into  one  of  them  and  began  a  sermon  npon 
the  way  to  nnderatand  art,  caricaturing  a  modem  art  critic  of 
Perugia.  '  Ari;,'  he  was  aaying,  '  is  a  sentiment,  an  idea,  a  revela- 
tion .  ,  . ' }  bnt  at  this  vord  '  revelation '  appeared  the  Bishop 
himself,  walking  between  two  stont  priests,  and  Frederick  disap- 
peared into  the  pulpit  stair,  nor  reappeared  till  the  Bishop  had 
slowly  passed,  holding  a  solemn  discussion  with  his  two  com- 
panions. 

We  Bet  o£F  early  the  neit  morning  in  a  sort  of  diligence  with 
three  horses ;  but  in  this  we  could  only  travel  a  part  of  the  way 
heaide  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.  Then  we  had  to  make  this  river- 
bed oar  road,  and  were  able  to  go  on  again  for  some  miles,  onr- 
selves  poshing  the  carriage.  The  peasants  came  down  the  hillside 
to  look  at  this  new  sori;  of  conveyance,  which  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  that  country ;  but  at  last  the  carriage  itself  came  to 
pieces.  Then  we  unhamesBed  the  horses,  rode  them  on,  and 
arrived  at  a  village  which  proved  to  be  not  Sant'  Eligio,  bnt  from 
which  we  looked  across  to  it  at  gunshot  distance,  separated  from 
Tia  by  a  deep  guUey,  to  the  bottom  of  which  we  had  to  descend, 
only  to  mount  again  on  the  other  side.  But  enough !  We  found 
the  priest,  who,  directly  he  read  the  permission  from  the  Bishop, 
put  himself  at  our  disposal.  "With  feverish  haste  we  unpacked 
the  picture,  which  represented  the  Madonna  seated,  the  Child  on 
her  lap.  But  alas  for  our  illusions !  Of  Antonello  nothing  was 
left  but  the  knee  of  the  Virgin  in  gold  brocade  and  the  signature. 
The  picture  had  originally  been  painted  in  tempera ;  perhaps  this 
had  been  injured,  and  so  it  had  been  repainted  barbarously  in  oil, 
with  variations,  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  Mariani 
and  ourselves  saw  at  once  that  it  vaa  quite  impossible  to  bring  to 
light  any  more  of  the  work  of  Antonello. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  there  was  ever  any  man  who  was 
more  endowed  than  Leighton,  or  who  was  conscions  of  greater 
focihty  and  readiness  of  mind.  And  from  this  very  readiness 
and  &cility  he  had  little  of  that  which  is  unforeseen  (imprtvu) 
in  his  work.  He  knew  all  the  qualities  his  picture  should  have 
before  he  laid  hands  npon  it ;  he  knew  with  what  colours  he 
should  lay  it  in,  at  what  time  he  should  finish  it,  without  doubt ; 
and  I  thhik  on  this  account  his  work  spread  itself  on  the  canvas 
like  soft  wax  under  the  iron  of  bis  will. 

As  early  as  1850  there  had  existed  in  Rome  a  small  group  of 
Httiets  of  all  nationalities  interested  in  discovering  tiie  meUiod 
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of  the  great  mastere  of  the  past.  Among  the  first  were  Page, 
George  Mason,  Zacer,  Boecklin,  and  myself,  and  afterwardi 
ZjeightoD  joined  ue.  We  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  a 
certain  Simooetti  of  Venice,  who,  whenever  we  paid  him  a  visit, 
ODpeeled  for  our  benefit  some  old  painting  that  had  alreeul j  been 
injured ;  and  in  this  manner  we  Btndied  a  pictore  of  Schiavone 
which  had  greenish  grey  painted  between  the  local  coloors  and 
the  lights ;  another  of  Bassano  which  similarly  had  black,  one 
by  Giorgione  also  black,  and  a  Titian  in  his  first  manner,  also 
black.  Years  after,  mounting  on  the  altar  to  stady  the  '  Christ 
and  the  Money  Changers/  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  grey 
beneath  the  half-tints.  We  also  found  an  unfijiished  work  by 
Correggio  where  the  light  was  paint«d  over  a  silvery  grey.  At 
Venice  we  also  went  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Layard's  gallery,  where 
he  possessed  a  treasure  in  an  unfinished  picture  by  Bonifozio, 
which  Velasquez  had  bought  to  take  to  Spain  in  order  to  show 
to  artists  there  the  Venetian  mauner'of  onderpaiuting ;  and  this 
nnderpainting  is  carried  through  in  the  same  manner,  with  grey. 

The  result  of  these  studies  and  of  the  experience  of  years 
was  that  Leighton  and  I  definitely  adopted  the  following 
method.  Take  a  canvas  or  panel  with  the  whitest  possible  pre- 
paration and  non-absorbent — the  drawing  of  the  subject  to  be 
done  with  precision  and  indelible.  On  this  seek  to  model  in 
monochrome  so  strongly  that  it  will  bear  the  local  colours  painted 
with  exaggeration,  and  then  the  grey,  which  is  to  be  the  ground 
of  all  the  fatnie  half-tones  ;  on  this  paint  the  lights,  fOT  which 
use  only  white,  red  and  black,  avoiding  yellow,  and,  stabbing 
(bott«ggiando)  with  the  brush  while  the  colour  is  wet,  make  the 
half-tints  tell  out  from  the  grey  beneath,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  dry.  When  all  is  dry,  finish  the  pictore  with 
scumbles  (spegazzi),  adding  yellow  to  complete  the  colour. 

Leighton  fonned  his  method  of  painting  from  these  general 
maxims,  and  he  painted  ray  portrait  at  Lerici  on  these  principles 
as  an  experiment,  and  then  in  1678  we  adopted  the  system 
definitely.  For  this  portrait  he  had  four  sittings — one  for  the 
drawing  and  the  monochrome  chiaroscuro,  one  for  the  local 
colours ;  then,  having  covered  all  with  grey,  be  painted  the  lights 
with  red,  white  and  tdack,  niaking  use  of  the  thoroughly  dried 
grey  beneath  for  his  half-tints.  With  scumbles  he  completed 
^e  colour  and  the  modelling. 

His  art  was  often  inspired  by  a  literary  motive,  as  it  wer< 
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bftptisiDg  his  picture  before  it  was  bwn.  This  also  infloenced 
hie  work  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nnforeseeii  (im.pr6vu),  which  is 
in  great  part  the  very  life  of  art.  However,  this  absence  of 
life-giving  anstenance  is  not  felt  in  his  studies,  in  which  he  is 
directly  in  touch  with  nature,  and  which  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  rarely  requiring  more  than  two  or  three 
sittings  for  each.  His  drawings  are  really  marvellous  iu  their 
refinement,  their  diatinction,  and  their  character.  I  recollect 
being  with  hina  when  he  made  the  drawing  of  an  oleander  in 
flower,  another  of  olive-trees,  and  another  of  the  cypresses  at  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian — for  which  drawings  he  certainly  had  many 
sittings,  finishing  them,  nevertheless,  without  a  single  correction. 
His  last  study  from  nature  was  painted  in  Borne  in  October 
1895,  for  the  unfinished  picture  of  '  Clytie '  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1696.  It  was  a  study  of  fruit,  and  he  enjoyed 
iroridng  on  it  for  several  hours,  though  he  was  then  ill;  and 
I  believe  that  the  hours  he  passed  in  the  coortyard  of  the 
Palazzo  Odeschalchi  painting  these  fruits,  which  he  had  arranged 
on  a  marble  sarcophagus,  afforded  him,  perhaps,  the  last  artistic 
pleasures  he  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  after  this  we  went  to 
the  Vatican,  to  Siena,  and  to  Florence,  where  he  saw  for  the  last 
time  the  masterpieces  with  which  these  towns  aboond.  But, 
standing  before  ^e  great  works  of  the  masters  of  the  past,  he 
could  only  sigh. 

However  rich  in  production  his  life  appears  it  was,  never- 
theless, always  monotonous.  The  whole  year  was  planned  out 
beforehand — the  days  on  which  he  received  visits,  those  of  work ; 
the  hours  in  which  he  would  see  his  few  intimate  fiiends,  and 
those  in  which  he  would  return  their  visits  ;  .even  the  day  and 
boor  for  going  to  see  his  fother.  At  a  given  time  the  sergeant 
of  volunteers  reported  himself  to  receive  inetmctions,  and  I  am 
told  he  was  their  best  colonel.  With  no  less  detail  he  pre- 
unnged  the  month  of  the  year  in  which  he  travelled,  and  even 
the  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  and  return. 

I  remember  that  one  year  on  hie  return  from  Damascus  he 
Bopped  to  join  me  in  Florence.  His  enjoyment  of  the  beloved  and 
tutistic  city  was  so  great  that  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  prolong 
it ;  but  he  told  me  it  was  impossible,  as  he  was  obliged  to  be  in 
London  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  had  written  from  Damascus  to  tell 
bis  model  to  be  ready  for  him  in  the  studio  at  a  certain  hour. 
Corioue  to  ascertain  what  was  the  result,  I  wrote  to  a  Mend  to 
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nek  if  the  meeting  had  taken  place  as  ptinctnall;  as  intended ; 
and  he  answered  me  that  as  Leighton  monnted  his  staircase  tbe 
model  was  moanting  that  which  gave  access  to  the  studio. 

He  had  correspondents,  small  and  great,  all  over  the  wtwld 
and  in  all  languages,  and  he  certainly  never  neglected  to  reply  to 
any  one  of  them.  The  son  of  a  Roman  Ciociara  model,  whom  he 
had  held  at  the  baptismal  font,  sent  a  letter  to  his  god&tiier, 
Leighton,  directly  he  was  able  to  write,  and  received  a  lengthy 
answer.  Another  time,  a  student  of  the  Slade  School  who  was 
unknown  to  him,  wrote  asking  for  advice  and  for  an  eiplaoation 
of  bis  method  of  painting,  and  had  from  him  a  long  and  detailed 
reply.  He  worshipped  children,  and  bis  pictnres  of  children  with 
frnit  and  flowers  are  among  the  most  delicious  and  spontaneous 
work  ever  done  by  him  in  painting.  And  I  can  see  him  again, 
daring  the  last  visit  that  he  paid  to  Rome,  in  1895,  on  his  knees 
before  my  httle  girl  to  accede  to  her  request  that  she  should 
have  a  lock  of  his  hair  as  a  remembrance. 

On  the  sad  occasion  of  his  death  an  august  personage  wrote 
of  Lord  Leighton,  and  justly,  'that  there  was  something  even 
greater  than  his  work,  and  that  was  the  man  himself.'  In  bet, 
Leighton  solved  certain  problems  which  appeared  insoluble. 
For  instance,  he  combined  a  life  at  high  pressure  with  the  most 
exquisite  politeness — truth  with  poetry,  an  iron  will  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  heart,  high  aims  with  a  practical  life 
and  with  the  worship  of  Beauty,  the  ardour  of  which  was  odIj 
equalled  by  its  purity. 

GiovANWi  Costa. 
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THE  QUEEN  AGAINBT  DB.  PBITCHABD. 

This  is  the  stoiy  of  a  poisoning  case  which,  for  cold-blooded  and 
deliberate  wickedness,  stands  vithont  parallel  in  our  criminal 
annals.  The  snrronndings  are  sordid,  the  characters  are  drawn 
from  the  middle  cUbb,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  mean  street  in  s 
commonplace  city,  but  the  tn^edy  itself  and  the  relentless  dis- 
mmolation  of  the  chief  actor  seem  to  carry  as  back  to  some  old 
Italian  town,  to  the  nobles  and  cardinals  of  the  Kenaissance,  and 
to  that  gloomy  Roman  palace  and  wild  castle  in  the  Apulian 
Apennines  where  the  drama  of  the  Cenci  unfolded  itself. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Edward  Pritchard  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fair  medical  practice  in  G-laegow.  About  1850  he  had 
married  a  Miss  Taylor,  the  daaghter  of  a  retired  Edinburgh 
merchant.  They  had  a  family  of  tive  children,  and  at  the 
b^inning  of  1865  were  living  at  Clarence  Place,  Sauehiehall 
Street,  Glasgow.  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  been  for  some  time  in 
delicate  health,  and  about  the  middle  of  February  her  mother 
t^^me  to  nurse  her.  While  thus  engaged  the  latter  died  suddenly, 
uid  three  weeks  afterwards  Mrs.  Pritchard  died  also.  Dr.  Pritchard 
'umself  gave  the  certificate  in  both  cases,  and  attributed  the  death 
°f  his  wife  to  gastric  fever,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Taylor  to  apoplexy. 
Communications,  however,  had  been  made  to  the  police,  and  before 
the  airangementA  for  Mrs.  Pritcbard's  funeral  could  be  completed 
the  doctor  was  arrested,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  a  post-mortem 
^^AQunation  on  his  wife.  The  discovery  of  antimony  in  her  body 
Isd  to  the  exhumation  of  that  of  her  mother,  and  the  examination 
yi^ed  a  similar  result  in  her  case  also.  Dr.  Pritchard  was  com- 
"litted  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murdering  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  law  the  two  felonies 
vere  joined  in  the  same  indictment.  The  trial  began  on  July  3 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh.  The  Judges  on  the 
Bench  were  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord  Ardmillan,and  Lord  Jervis- 
woode.  The  Solicitor^eneral  led  for  the  Crown,  Mr.  Eutherford 
Clark  for  the  prisoner. 

The  indictment  contained  two  counts.     The  first  charged  the 
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admiiiiBtmtion  of  poison  to  Mrs.  Taylor  on  Tarioos  oocasiotu 
between  February  10  and  25.  The  poiaona  were  alleged  to  bare 
been  tartarised  antimony,  aconite,  and  opiom,  and  the  Tehtdee  of 
adminiBtration  tapioca,  beer,  and  a  medicine  called  Batley'i 
Sedative  Solution.  The  second  count  related  to  Mrs.  Fritchard, 
and  in  her  case  tartarised  antimony  and  aconite  were  alleged  to 
have  been  administered  in  egg-flip,  cheese,  beer,  wine,  medicine, 
and  articles  of  food  unknown.  Tbe  administration  was  charged 
to  have  taken  place  between  December  22,  1864,  and  Marcb  18, 
1865,  the  day  of  her  death,  bat  particularly  on  the  8th,  9th,  and 
21st  days  of  February,  and  on  the  13th  to  the  18th  days  of  March. 

Tbe  first  group  of  witnesses  called  by  the  Crown  consisted  of 
the  servants  and  other  adnlt  inmates  of  the  hoose  in  Clarenoe 
Place.  The  establishment  was  a  small  one ;  only  two  servants  were 
kept,  and  the  rest  of  the  household,  besides  the  children,  otw- 
sisted  of  a  couple  of  yonng  medical  stodents,  who  were  paying 
boarders  and  took  their  meals  with  the  family.  The  cook, 
Catherine  Latimer,  had  been  ten  years  in  the  prisoner's  service, 
but  she  had  led  about  a  week  before  Mrs.  Taylor  died,  and  her 
place  had  been  taken  by  Mary  Patterson.  The  othw  servant, 
Mary  M'Leod,  acted  as  housemaid  and  nurserymaid. 

I^timer  said  that  up  to  the  end  of  October  Mrs.  Pritcbaid 
bad  seemed  in  good  health,  bat  from  that  time  she  became  ailing, 
and  complained  of  frequent  attacks  of  sickness.  About  the  end 
of  November  she  went  to  her  mother  at  Edinburgh,  and  returned 
at  Christmas,  seemingly  in  much  better  health.  Then  she  got 
worse  again,  and  the  fits  of  sickness  became  more  freqnait, 
occurring  generally  after  meals,  and  particalarly  after  liquid  fiMd. 
On  two  occasions  early  in  February — tbe  1st  and  7th — she  wu 
seized  with  violent  attacks  of  cramp  in  the  hands  and  side.  Aboot 
February  10th  Mrs.  Taylor  came  from  Edinburgh,  and  on  the 
16th  witness  left  the  prisoner's  service.  Her  mistress,  she  said, 
was  always  a  most  temperate  woman.  As  cook  it  was  her  duty  to 
prepare  Mrs.  Pritcbard's  food,  and  after  the  latter  took  to  her  bed 
early  in  February  it  devolved  on  M'Leod  to  carry  it  npetw*. 
One  day — fixed  as  February  13 — ^M'Leod  came  to  the  kitten  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  foncied  some  tapioca,  which  was  aooixd* 
ingly  procured  from  the  grocer's  in  a  paper  bag.  Witness  nude 
about  half  a  break&st  cup,  adding  nothing  but  boiling  water,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  took  it  upstairs ;  both  she  and  her  daughter  ooib> 
plained  9f  it  as  being  taateleea  and  t^ot  good.    Some  ergafi 
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ezammatioa  vas  directed  to  this  iDcident  to  show  that  it  was 
H'Leod  who  brought  the  tapioca  into  the  kitchen,  and  that  the 
beg  was  then  nnopened. 

Mary  M'Leod,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  who  had  been  in  the 
prisoner's  service  about  two  years,  spoke  to  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
constant  attacks  of  sickness.  She  remembered  one  night  in 
paiticolar,  shortly  after  her  mistreES  returned  from  Edinburgh, 
and  from  that  period  she  was  never  well,  the  fits  of  sickness 
coming  on  nearly  every  day,  and  generally  an  hour  or  two  after 
breakEast  and  dinner ;  she  constantly  complained  of  thirst,  heat 
in  the  head,  and  pain  in  the  stomach.  During  her  visit  Mrs.  Taylor 
sent  the  witness  one  day  to  the  chemist's  to  bring  back  a  bottle 
filled  with  Batley's  Solution;  the  bottle  given  herwaa  just  like  one 
found  on  Mrs.  Taylor  after  her  death.  Between  six  and  seven  on 
the  evening  of  the  24tb,  'Mrs.  Taylor  complained  to  her  of  a  feeling 
of  sickness,  and  said  she  thought  she  had  got  the  same  illness  as 
her  daughter  from  being  so  much  in  the  same  room ;  she  seemed 
to  get  better,  however,  and  ordered  sausages  for  supper,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  witness  met  her  walking  out  of  the  consulting-room, 
vhere  she  had  been  writing,  and  going  up  to  her  daughter's  room. 
Almost  immediately  the  bell  was  rung,  and  on  going  upstairs  witness 
found  Mrs,  Taylor  very  ill,  sitting  inseuBible  in  her  chair,  with  her 
head  hanging  down  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  shot.  Dr.  Paterson 
came  about  1 1  o'clock,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  died  soon  after  midnight 
tithout  recovering  consciousness.  During  the  next  three  weeks 
Mrs.  Pritchard  continued  in  the  eame  state — sick  every  day,  some- 
times once,  sometimes  twice,  generally  after  meals.  One  evening 
the  week  before  she  died  the  witness  took  up  to  her  a  little  piece 
ot  soft  cheese,  which  Dr.  Pritchard  sent  from  the  supper-table. 
After  tasting  it,  Mrs.  Pritchard  asked  her  to  do  the  same,  and  it 
produced  a  peculiar  burning  sensation  in  her  throat.  This  same 
week  Mary  Patterson  gave  her  some  egg-flip  to  take  npstairs, 
Befttre  adding  the  water  to  it,  witness  left  it  in  the  pantry  for  the 
prisoner  to  put  in  some  sugar,  and  then  took  it  down  to  the 
titchen,  where  the  water  was  poured  on.  The  cook  had  a  sip, 
Md  remarked  on  the  taste.  Mrs.  Pritchard  took  a  wineglassful, 
and  soon  after  was  violently  sick  ;  and  it  had  the  same  efiect  on 
Patterson.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  18  Mrs.  Pritchard  got 
■ii^enly  worse ;  she  had  a  bad  attack  of  cramp,  and  her  mind 
Pandered.  That  evening  she  died.  The  witness  was  sleeping  on 
the  sofa,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  in  the  bed  with  his  wife.    She  heard 
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her  momiar:  'Edward,  don't  Bleep;  I  feel  ver;  funt.'  The 
prisoner  got  out  of  bed,  and  sent  her  for  a  mustard  poultice ;  but 
Mrs.  Pritchard  died  while  she  was  oat  of  the  room.  On  her 
return  she  foond  the  priaona:  weeping  and  much  affected.  The 
Solicitor-General  then  proceeded  to  question  the  witness  as  to 
her  relationship  with  the  jffisoner ;  and  it  was  b;  degrees  elicited 
from  the  wretched  girl  that  the  prisoner  bad  seduced  her,  had 
been  caught  by  his  wife  IriMing  her,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he 
said  to  her :  '  If  ever  Mrs,  Pritchard  dies  before  jon,  I'll  many 
you.'  In  cross-examination  the  witness  said  that  the  cheese  was 
cut  by  the  prisoner  from  the  piece  on  the  supper-table,  where  all 
the  &mily  and  the  boarders  were  assembled ;  and  that  on  the 
night  of  Uie  egg-flip  incident  Mrs.  Pritohard  had  been  vomiting 
previously  to  taking  it ;  and  after  she  had  taken  it  and  been  sick 
she  seemed  better  again.  The  last  question  put  was  whether, 
when  the  doctor  spoke  to  her  about  marriage,  she  did  not  think 
he  was  speaking  in  joke.  She  answered  Yes ;  but  this  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  Court  drag  &om  her  under  threat  of  im- 
prisonment the  precise  words  used. 

Mary  Patterson,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  the  prisoner's  service 
on  Febroary  16.  It  fell  to  her  to  assist  in  dressing  Mrs.  Taylor's 
body  after  death,  and  out  of  her  pocket  was  taken  a  bottle  half 
fall  of  a  brown  liquid  which  looked  and  smelt  like  laudanum.  On 
it  was  a  label,  '  Two  drops  equal  to  three  of  laudanum.'  The 
prisoner  entered  the  room  and  asked  for  the  bottle.  When  he  saw 
it  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hands,  and  said,  '  Good  heavens !  has  she 
taken  this  much  since  Tuesday?'  and  he  charged  her  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  '  as  it  would  not  do  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
be  spoken  of,'  He  also  told  her  that  Dr.  Paterson,  on  first  seeing 
Mrs.  Taylor,  had  said  she  was  paralysed  on  the  left  side.  The 
witness  thronghont  saw  very  little  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  for  her  duties 
were  downstairs  ;  but  early  in  March  she  took  her  up  some  food, 
and  her  mistress  said  that  but  for  the  sickness  and  vomiting  she 
felt  almost  well.  The  day  after  the  cheese  was  sent  up  to  Mrs, 
Pritchard  for  sapper,  she  found  in  the  pantry  a  small  piece  on  a 
plate,  which  she  tasted :  she  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat, 
and  was  very  sick.  That  evening  the  prisoner  asked  her  to  make 
some  egg-flip.  She  beat  up  au  ^g  in  the  pantry,  and  the  prigoner 
went  from  the  dining-room  to  the  consulting-room,  and  returned 
with  two  small  lumps  of  sugar,  which  he  put  in  the  glass  with  the 
egg.    She  then  went  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  M'lieod  brought 
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the  flip  down  from  the  pantry  to  the  kitchen,  ftsd  witness 
added  the  hot  T&t«r  and  tested  the  miztare ;  it  had  a  horriUe 
bjtter  taste,  and  she  grew  sick[inmiediatelj,  and  felt  jost  as  she  did 
after  the  cheese ;  she  was  ill  all  through  the  night,  and  thought 
she  would  have  died.  On  the  night  of  Mrs.  iSritchard's  death, 
when  all  was  over,  the  prisoner  seemed  quite  overcome,  and  said, 
amongst  other  things,  '  What  a  brute,  what  a  heathen  !  to  be  so 
gentle,  so  mild.'  He  also  told  her  that  Dr.  Patereon  had  eaid 
that  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  taken  too  much  wine.  In  croas-ezamina- 
tion  the  witness  said  that  she  did  not  eee  the  egg-fiip  after  she 
had  left  the  pantry  ontil  M'Leod  brought  it  down  to  the  kitchen. 
Two  women  caOed  Nabb  and  Hamilton  were  then  called. 
The  former  had  assisted  Patterson  in  laying  out  Mrs.  Taylor's 
body,  and  added  that  the  prisoner  said  of  his  mother-in-law : 
'She  had  been  indulging  in  liquor  for  a  few  days,  and  had  taken 
an  overdose  of  opitun.' 

Of  the  two  lodgers,  King  and  Connell,  the  former  had  nothing 
of  importance  to  say ;  bnt  to  Connell  the  prisoner  had  talked 
^eely.  He  bad  described  his  wife's  illness  as  gfutric  typhoid,  and 
had  told  bim  that  Mrs.  Taylor  had  died  of  apoplexy.  Connell 
^  seen  something  of  the  latt^,  and  she  had  struck  him  as 
being  a  strong,  healthy  old  lady.  In  cross-examination  he  stated 
that  he  himself  had  occasionally  suffered  from  violent  sickness 
Bt  the  prisoner's  house  after  meals,  and  also  from  cramp.  He  had 
mentioned  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  gastric 
typhoid,  and  that  he  himself  had  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Ur.  Taylor,  the  prisoner's  father-in-law,  described  his  wife  as  being 
^7  in  middling  health  when  she  went  to  Edinburgh — she 
roffered  from  perspirations  and  neuralgic  headache,  to  cure  which 
Bhe  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  Batle/s  Solution.  On  March  10th 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  giving  a  gloomy 
Account  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  saying  that  Dr.  Patereon  bad 
lecommended  Dublin  stout  for  her. 

Dr.  Cowan  was  the  first  of  three  medical  men  who  had  been 
called  in  by  the  prisoner.  He  arrived  on  February  7th,  and  stayed 
the  night.  He  had  come  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pritchard, 
^yuig  that  his  wife  had  been  ailing  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
"<«ined  much  better  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he  con- 
t^ted  himself  witii  ordering  mustard  poultices  for  the  stomach, 
and  in  case  of  prostration  small  quantities  of  iced  champagne.  It 
Was  at  his  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Taylor  was  sent  for ;  he  knew  hw 
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well,  and  she  was  a  person  of  very  temperate  tiabits.  In  6roB8' 
examination,  he  said  that  the  Fritcharda  lived  exceedingly  happily 
together  till  the  last,  and  were  on  most  affectionate  tenns,  while 
the  prisoner  was  Mrs.  Taylor's  '  idol.' 

Dr.  Churdner  had  been  called  in  late  at  night  on  Febniary  8 
to  see  Mrs.  Pritchard  on  the  occasion  of  her  second  bad  attack  of 
cramp ;  her  hnsband  told  him  that  she  had  been  for  some  weeks 
past  suffering  from  sickness  and  inability  to  retain  food.  He 
found  her  in  bed ;  her  pulse  was  good ;  nothing  in  her  symptonw 
indicated  immediate  danger,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  abcpat 
her  was  her  violent  state  of  hysterical  excitement  and  the  spasma 
of  the  hands.  He  was  told  that  Dr.  Cowan  bad  prescribed  stimu- 
lants, and  he  ordered  them'  to  be  discontinued.  On  calliog  the 
next  day  he  found  her  decidedly  better,  and  directed  that  she  was 
still  to  have  no  stimulants,  and  no  medicine,  and  only  to  take  the 
plainest  food.  He  never  saw  her  again.  He  was  puzzled  by  the 
case,  and  could  form  no  decided  opinion  on  it. 

Dr.  James  Paterson,  the  last  of  the  three,  gave  by  far 
the  most  important  evidence.  He  was  sent  for  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  February  ,24,  Dr.  Pritchard  told  him  that  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Taylor,  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  had  fallen  off 
her  chair  upon  the  floor,  and  had  been  taken  upstairs  to  his 
wife's  bedroom.  The  only  cause  to  which  he  could  attribute  it 
was  that  both  ladies  had  had  some  beer  for  supper  which  dis- 
agreed with  them,  and  he  gave  witness  to  understand  that 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  in  the  habit  of  dram-drinking.  They  went  up 
to  the  bedroom,  and  witness  saw  at  a  glance  that  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  nnder  the  influence  of  some  powerful  narcotic,  and  was 
dying.  The  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  said  so  at  once  to  Dr. 
Pritchard.  As  he  was  leaving  the  house  the  latter  told  him  that 
the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  using  Batle/s  Sedative  Solution 
in  large  quantities.  The  next  day  a  stranger  (Mrs.  Taylor's  hns- 
band) called,  and  informed  him  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that 
Dr.  Pritchard  had  sent  him  for  the  death  certificate.  Witness 
refused,  and  said  he  was  surprised  that  Pritchard  as  a  medical 
man  did  not  know  how  irregular  such  conduct  was.  On  March  3rd 
he  received  a  schedule  to  fill  in  from  the  district  registrar,  bat 
declined,  and  wrote  to  express  his  surprise  at  being  called  on  to 
certify  the  cause  of  death,  as  he  had  only  seen  the  person  for  a 
few  minutes  just  before  her  death.  'She  seemed  to  be  nnder 
some  narcotic,  but  Dr.  Pritchard,  who  was  present  from  the  first 
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StuHne&t  of  the  UlneM  uiilil  de&th  occoireti,  in  liia  own  boose,  may 
certify  the  caoM.  It  wss  raddeti,  unexpected,  and,  to  me,  mj»- 
terioQS.'  While  attending  Mn.  Taylor  witnesB  had  been  mnch 
atmck  by  the  appearance  of  Mn.  Fritchard.  Her  features  were 
sharp  and  Uiin,  with  a  high  hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks,  and  her 
-voice  was  very  weak  and  peculiar,  like  the  voice  of  a  person  verging 
into  the  collapeed  stage  of  cholera.  The  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  him  that  she  was  under  the  depressing  influence  of  antimony. 
On  Wednesday,  March  let,  witness  accidentally  met  the  prisoner 
in  the  street,  and  the  latter  asked  him  to  go  and  see  his  wife  the 
next  day.  He  went,  and  found  her  weak  and  prostrate.  She  told 
him  her  symptoms — sickness,  pains  in  the  stomach,  constant 
thint — and  he  jnescribed  a  simple  powder  for  her,  containing 
small  doees  of  mercury.  On  the  nightof  March  18th  he  was  again 
fetched  in,  and  was  horrified  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  in  bed,  conscious,  but  hardly  able  to  speak,  and  suffering 
&oxn  great  thirst.  Her  eyes  were  fiery  red  and  sunken,  her  cheeks 
were  hollow  and  flushed,  hex  pulse  weak  and  rapid,  and  she  was 
grasping  with  her  hand  on  the  bedclothes.  Her  condition  was 
highly  alarming,  and  he  was  told  that  she  had  had  no  sleep  for 
four  nighta.  He  prescribed  a  sleeping  draught.  She  died  before 
he  could  pay  another  visit. 

Some  of  Dr.  Faterson's  observations  had  exposed  him  to  a 
serere  cross-examination,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
thoogh  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  Mrs.  Fritchard  he  believed 
that  she  was  being  poisoned  by  antimony,  he  never  confided  his 
suspicions  to  anyone,  or  warned  her  in  any  way.  Had  there  been 
a  post-mortem  on  Mrs.  Taylor  he  thought  that  the  dragging  of 
yb».  Fritchard  would  have  ceased,  and  he  considered  that  his 
letter  to  the  registrar  ought  to  have  put  him  on  his  guard,  and 
produced  an  inquiry. 

The  death  certificates  furnished  by  the  prisoner  were  pat  in. 
The  primary  cause  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  death  was  given  as  paralysis, 
dtixation  twelve  hours ;  the  secondary  cause,  apoplexy,  duration 
one  hour.  In  Mrs.  Pritchard's  case  the  primary  disease  and  cause 
of  death  was  said  to  be  gastric  fever,  duration  two  months. 
Chemists  from  difierent  shops  were  then  called  to  show  from  their 
hooka  very  extensive  purchases  of  poisons  by  the  prisoner  since 
the  previous  October.  There  were  several  purchases  of  tartarised 
sntimony  or  tartar  emetic  in  quantities  of  an  ounce  at  a  time,  the 
ordinary  dose  as  an  emetic  being  two  grains,  and  an  ounce  con- 
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taming  435^  grains  aToirdapoiB.  One  witmeea  said  ihat  he  never 
sold  as  mnch  as  an  oonce  to  any  other  medical  man  in  Glasgow, 
and  two  ounces  would  serve  his  whole  trade  tar  twelve  months. 
There  were  also  large  purchases  of  solution  of  atropine  and 
tincture  of  aconite,  the  latter  again  in  quantities  of  one  ounce — 
a  very  unusual  funount,  especially  as  Fleming's  tincture,  the  one 
bought  by  the  prisoner,  is  six  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
tincture. 

Evidence  was  then  given  by  Dr.  Maclagan  and  Dr.  Llttlejohn, 
and  by  Dr.  Penny,  the  well-known  professor  of  chemistry.  Thqr 
had  conducted  the  post-mortem  eTominations  and  the  snh6e(]na)t 
chemical  analysis  in  the  case  of  both  of  the  deceased.  Having 
first  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  and  the  vital  oi^ans 
of  Mrs.  Fritchard,  they  reported  that  there  was  nothing  at  all 
capable  of  accounting  for  death,  and  they  reserved  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  its  contents,  with  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the 
liver,  and  other  organs.  Part  of  these  were  analysed  by  Dr. 
Maclagan,  and  part  by  Professor  Penny.  In  the  liver  and 
contents  of  the  stomach  alone  antimony  to  the  quantity  of  10 
grains  was  discovered.  Dr.  Maclagan's  conclusions,  as  adopted  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  were  (1)  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  taken  a 
large  quantity  of  antimony  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic,  and  that 
her  death  must  be  ascribed  to  its  action ;  (2)  that  it  was  most 
unlikely  that  this  poison  was  taken  in  a  single  large  dose — bad 
this  been  the  case  he  would  have  expected  to  find  stnne  mote 
decided  evidence  of  irritant  action  in  the  mouth,  throat,  or 
alimentary  canal;  (3)  that  from  the  extent  to  which  the 
organs  and  fluids  of  the  body  were  impregnated  with  the  poison, 
it  must  have  been  taken  in  repeated  doses,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  very  large  quantity.  -Professor  Penny  found  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  examined  by  him  contained  antimony. 
In  conducting  the  post-mortem  on  Mrs.  Taylor,  Dr.  Maclagan  and 
Dr.  Llttlejohn  failed  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  congestion  or 
any  of  those  local  affections  of  the  brain  likely  to  produce  apople^, 
and  on  further  examination  the  other  vital  organs  of  the  old  lady 
were  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  except  that  the  heart  was 
slightly  enlarged.  On  resorting  to  chemical  analysis,  antimony 
was  detected,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  reported  (1)  that  Mrs.  Taylor  bad 
taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  antimony  in  the  form  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  that  her  death  must  be  ascribed  to  it^  aotiim ;  (2)  that 
from  the  amotmt  found  in  the  body  it  was  probable  that  the  drag 
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had  been  taken  in  a  sncceesioD  of  doses  not  great  enoogh  to  pro- 
dnce  local  irritant  effects,  bat  amoanting  in  the  aggregate  to  a 
large  quantity,  and  from  the  quantity  found  in  the  liver  and  the 
blood  some,  at  least,  of  the  tartar  emetic  had  probably  been  taken 
within  a  few  hoore  before  death.  The  bottle  half  fall  of  Batley's 
Solution  found  on  Mrs.  Taylor's  body  had  been  analysed  by 
I>r.  Penny ;  '  Batley '  is  a  strong  narcotic,  of  which  the  principal  and 
only  poisonous  ingredient  is  opium.  Dr.  Penny,  howerer,  discovered 
in  this  bottle  a  considerable  admixture  of  antimony,  and  also  of 
anoth^  poison  of  a  iar  more  subtle  kind,  namely  aconite,  which  as 
a  vegetable  poison  coald  not  be  detected  by  the  same  species  of  test 
ss  the  minerals ;  bat  from  his  experiments  he  was  able  to  say  that 
the  proportion  of  aconite  in  the  bottle  to  the  whole  of  its  contents 
must  have  been  tmder  10  bat  above  5  per  cent.,  and  that'conse- 
qaently  anyone  taking  lOO  drops  of  that  miztnre,  which  would  be 
nothing  to  an  habitnal  opium-taker,  most  not  only  have  swallowed 
some  antimony,  but  at  least  5  drops  of  aconito.  He  bad  also  tosted 
the  contents  of  a  paper  bag  of  tapioca  taken  from  the  prisoner's 
kitchen;  it  contained  tartarised  antimony  eqnal  to  4*62  grains  in 
the  pound  of  ta[»oca. 

Dr.  Maclagan  said  that  the  result  of  the  analysis  entirely 
accounted  for  the  symptoms  attending  the  illness  and  death  of 
Mrs.  Pritohard  as  they  had  been  described  in  Court.  Being  asked 
a  couple  of  questions  suggested  by  the  prisoner's  declaration,  he 
denied  that  these  symptoms  coold  be  accounted  for  by  the  external 
application  of  antimony  to  the  neck,  or  by  a  single  internal  dose 
of  antimony  taken  years  ago.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any 
niedical  man  attending  the  case  could  have  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Pritohard  was  suffering  from  gastric  or  any  other  fever.  Similarly 
in  Mrs.  Taylor's  case  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  apoplexy.  Dr. 
Littlejohn  said  that  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  servants  on 
taking  the  bit  of  cheese,  the  hot  tasto  in  the  mouth  and  the  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat,  suggested  antimony,  and  the  violent 
sickness  was  also  consistent  with  antimonial  poisoning.  Tartar 
emetic  was  a  whito  powder,  resembling  sugar  in  appearance ;  it 
could  easily  be  dusted  on  to  a  lump  of  it,  and  could  readily  be 
beaten  up  in  egg-flip. 

The  defence  did  not  attempt  in  cross-examination  the  hopeless 
task  of  contesting  the  fact  of  the  poison  being  found  in  the  bodies, 
bot  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  show  that  Mrs.  Taylor's  symptoms 
were  entirely  consonant  with  poisoning  by  an  overdose  of  c^um 
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the  doctore,  however,  stuck  to  their  guns,  admitting  that  wbili 
the  ajmptoms  were  mixed,  those  arising  from  antimon;  ven 
ctearl;  traceable.  Littlejoho,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  antimony,  persiated  that  a  spoonful  of  the  egg-6ip,  into  which 
antimony  had  been  introduced  on  two  piecea  of  engar,  wonld  pto- 
duce  the  effect  described  by  the  servants. 

It  was  next  shown  that  at  the  time  of  his  apprehensioit 
the  prisoner's  account  at  the  bank  was  overdrawn  by  200i., 
and  that  he  had  recently  borrowed  225L  on  his  life  insurance 
policy,  effected  in  1851,  Mr.  Alacbriar,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and 
trustee  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  brother  of  Mrs,  Taylor,  said  that 
he  held  under  it  3,000(.,  which  were  at  Mrs.  Taylor's  absolute 
disposal.  In  June,  18C4,  she  had  given  Dr.  Pritchud  SOOf.outof 
this  fund  towards  purchasing  his  house.  There  had  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  family  on  the  day  of  Mrs,  Taylor's  fiineral,  and  the 
prisoner,  without  any  reluctance,  consented  to  have  the  repay- 
ment of  this  sum  secured  on  mortgage,  thoagh  it  had  been  giveo 
him  by  the  deceased  unconditionally.  Witness  thought  he  behaved 
very  well  in  the  matter.  Under  Mrs.  Taylor's  will  a  life  interest 
in  2fi00l.  was  given  to  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
predeceasing  her  hnsband  the  interest  was  to  be  paid  to  him  dnring 
the  minority  of  his  children.  He  was  unable  to  say  whether 
Dr.  Pritchard  knew  the  contents  of  his  mother-in-law's  will  in  her 
lifetime. 

The  eate  for  the  Crown  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  prisoDei's 
declaration,  made  on  March  22.  It  was  a  lengthy  statement,  but 
the  essential  parts  are  ae  follows : — ' 

As  far  fta  my  judgment  goes  my  wife'M  laat  illness  was  gastric  fever.  I  gnre 
her  no  medicines  daring  her  illness,  excepting  cbampagne  and  biandy  U>  snppoit 
berstTongth.  I  trusted  to  natnre  to  right  itself.  In  order  to  procnre  sleep  1 
gave  her  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  bnt  it  disagreed  with  her  and  t  discon- 
tintied  it  Shortly  after  her  mother's  death  she  became  very  mnch  worse.  I  con- 
snlted  Dr.  Paterson,  who  gave  a  presoription  containing  raercary,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I  aftem-ards,  at  her  suggestion,  applied  k  solution  of 
atroptne  to  the  external  parts  round  the  eye.  and  it  bod  a  little  eSect  fot  some 
time.  On  the  night  preceding  her  cieath  1  went  for  Dr.  Paterson,  who  saw  her 
and  gave  her  a  prescription.  After  supper  I  found  her  awake,  anci  she  asked  me  to 
come  to  bed,  as  1  must  be  tired  with  the  weary  nights  of  watobing.  It  was  then 
iibont  12.  I  tried  to  persunde  her  that  I  should  remain  up,  but  to  please  her  I 
came  to  bed,  and  almost  immediately  X  fell  asleep  from  eihauation.  I  was  awoke 
by  a  pulling  at  my  beard,  and  found  my  wife  straggling  to  get  into  bed.  She 
i^d,  'Edward,  I  am  faint.'  I  assisted  her  into  bed,  and  asked  If  she  had  anj 
pain.  She  said  she  felt  cold,  and  that  I  need  try  no  more  skill,  lot  she  was  goii^ 
to  her  mother.  I  got  alarmed,  and  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  the  yonngeit 
■ervant  came.    I  desired  her  to  make  a  mustard  poultice,  and  on  that  my  wife 
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tuned  Toond  And  said,  ■SdwaTd.I'm  in  my  senses  i  mnEtard  plasters  will  do  no 
good,'  and  almoat  inmedlately  ihe  fell  back  in  m;  arms  and  died.  Daring  tbe 
whole  oonrse  of  bei  iltaess  I  oereT  gave  her  any  antimony  nor  any  medicine  in 
whkh  there  ms  any  preparation  of  autlmooy.  Antimony  is  as«d  ooouionally  to 
nbdne  InHamiwatlon.  and  I  q>plied  it  to  bet  neck  in  October  last,  when  sbe  was 
plagued  with  the  Bwelling  of  a  gland,  1  mbbed  it  in  eitemally,  and  have  nereT 
given  it  her  since.  She  took  antimony  tnternally  years  ago,  when  she  had  a  ten- 
dency to  Inflatnmation  of  the  eyelids.  I  ncTor  admioiatered  antimony  iotemally 
to  hei  on  any  occsaioD,  nor  any  other  substance  oalcolated  to  injoia  or  destroy 
hfe. 

In  a  second  declaration,  made  on  April  SI,  the  prisoner  stated 
that  he  was  in  no  way  accessor;  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
thathe  never  administered  poison  to  her,  and  that  he  still  believed 
that  she  died  from  paraljais  and  apoplexy. 

A  fev  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence.  Dr.  Michael 
Taylor,  the  prisoner's  brother-in-law,  said  that  his  sister  had  told 
him  that  it  was  at  her  request  that  Dr.  Gairdner's  visits  bad  been 
discontinued,  and  that  she  had  refosed  to  haveannrse  on  the 
groand  that  she  did  not  like  to  have  strangers  about  ber.  Dis- 
penaing  chemists  said  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  very 
Urge  quantities  both  of  tartar  emetic  and  of  Fleming's  tincture  of 
uonite ;  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  much  as  80  ounces  of  the 
utter  might  be  sold,  and  there  would  be  nothing  unusual  in  a 
medical  man  getting  an  ounce  at  a  time.  They  also  testified  to 
the  targe  and  increasing  purchases  of  Batlej  made  by  Mrs. 
^ylor.  Lastly  came  the  prisoner's  two  eldest  children.  Jane, 
>ged  14,  had  lived  a  great  deal  with  her  grandmother,  and  said 
t^t  Mrs.  Taylor  and  ber  &ther  were  much  attached  and  always 
■poke  most  kindly  of  each  other.  Charles,  a  boy  of  11,  said: 
'  Uy  papa  and  mamma  lived  happily  together ;  they  were  very 
rond  of  one  another.' 

The  Solicitor-Qenoral  began  bis  speech  for  the  prosecution  by 
pointing  out  that  on  the  medical  evidence  there  could  be  no 
iDom  iloT  doubt  that  both  the  women  had  died  from  poison.  The 
hypothesis  of  suicide  was  impossible,  and  not  snggested,  and  then, 
vho  was  the  murderer  ?  The  circumstances  of  the  case  narrowed 
the  crime  down  to  the  members  of  the  household ,  for  Mrs.  Pritchard 
^*i  never  left  the  house  after  her  return  at  Christmas,  Mrs,  Taylor 
never  rince  her  arrival  from  Edinburgh.  The  children  must 
^  excluded ;  t^ere  was  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  boarders ;  the 
poisoning  had  commenced  before  Patterson  came  and  continued 
kfter  Latimer  had  gone ;  the  only  two  persons  who  had  continuous 
Mc«n  to  the  victims  were  M'Leod  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
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What  did  a  girl  of  seTenteen  know  about  the  action  of  antimoitj? 
And  ttuB  vas  a  marder  going  on  nnder  a  doctor's  eye,  in  which 
jou  conid  ahnoet  detect  a  doctor's  finger — gradnal  poisoning,  m  le 
not  to  kill  bnt  to  weaken  and  wear  ont  the  etrongth  and  life  of 
the  sufferer.  The  prisoner's  statements  were  a  tissue  of  &lEe- 
hoods.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  eaj  that  Dr.  Fateiaon  had 
ordered  Dublin  stoat  for  Mrs.  Pritchud.  Dr.  Paterson  swean 
this  is  false.  His  statements  in  the  death  certificates  and  else- 
where as  to  apoplexy  and  gastric  fever  are  ridicoled  by  the 
doctors.  His  assertions  that  Mrs.  Taylor  was  addicted  to  dram- 
drinking,  that  she  had  tambled  from  her  chair,  that  for  twelve 
hours  she  had  suffered  from  paralysis,  are  all  fiUse.  His  relatioo- 
ship  gave  him  opportunity,  and  he  had  the  materials  by  him  in 
abundant  quantity.  The  cheese,  the  egg-flip,  are  traced  to  hit 
hand ;  he  knew  that  his  mother-in-law  was  addicted  to  the  cot- 
smnption  of  the  Batley  Solution ;  the  antimony  in  the  tapioca 
was  BO  blended  that  anyone  partaking  of  it,  the  boarders  or  era 
himself,  would  suffer  nothing  more  than  a  casual  fit  of  dckoen. 
The  prosecotion  was  not  bound  to  prove  a  motive,  but  if  they  ; 
believed  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty,  the  jury  would  conaida  I 
whether  such  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  criminal  would  be  likdy 
to  be  swayed  by  ordinary  feelings  or  to  betray  them  to  the  world. 
The  fond  affectionate  terms  on  which  he  was  represented  as  living 
with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Taylor  only  showed  him  a  consummate 
hypocrite  when  read  in  the  light  of  his  seduction  of  Mary  Ml^eod. 
Apart  from  this  there  was  a  peconiaiy  motive,  paltry  and  despicable 
as  it  might  seem,  but  sufficient  in  his  desperate  financial  positicai. 
On  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Rutherford  Clai^  admitted 
that  if  guilty  his  client  was  the  foulest  criminal  that  ever  lived. 
He  had  prostituted  the  healing  ait  of  the  physician ;  he  had 
murdered  two  defenceless,  trusting,  devoted  women ;  his  crodty 
knew  no  compassion ;  he  did  not  resort  to  drugs  tliat  in  a  few 
hours  or  moments  might  pnt  his  victims  out  of  suffering.  All 
the  more  necessary  was  it  that  the  evidence  should  be  stnng, 
clear,  and  overwhelming,  but  in  this  the  Solicit<HvO«neisl  had 
entirely  failed.  Had  be  not  practically  abandoned  the  ^oof  of 
motive?  Were  they  to  accept  M'Leod's  uncorroborat«d  abny, 
and  was  it  possible  that  the  prisoner  could  seriously  have  desired  i 
marriage  with  that  girl?  Was  it  likely  that  he  would  bavs 
destroyed  his  doting  mother-in-law,  who  had  only  recently  given 
him  6001.,  whose  purse  was  ever  open  to  him,  in  order  that  be 
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ml^t  reap  a  contingeiit  benefit  under  her  will,  a  doomnent  of 
which  there  was  no  proof  that  he  knew  the  contenta  ?  Again, 
was  antimony  the  vehicle  that  a  medical  man  would  select,  a 
metallic  pmeon  which,  as  he  knew  well,  left  unmistakable  traoee 
in  the  bqtij  of  the  victim  ?  It  was  true  he  possesBed  the  drugs  in 
large  quantities,  bnt  thej  were  essential  to  his  professioo,  pur- 
chased openly,  and  kept  in  an  unlocked  press  in  the  consnlting- 
room.  The  issue  of  gnilt  had  been  narrowed  down  by  the  pro- 
secution to  M'Leod  and  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  for  them  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  M'Leod.  It  was  she  who  had  taken  apatairs 
the  cheeee,  the  tapioca,  the  egg-flip,  but  the  question  had  never 
been  asked  of  her  whether  she  had  put  anything  to  them,  and 
this  vhen  through  her  hands,  and  her  hands  alone,  could  be 
tiBced  every  article  of  poisoned  food.  With  regard  to  the  tapioca, 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  any 
o[fiortunity  of  putting  antimony  into  it,  or  even  that  he  was  in 
the  house  at  the  time ;  bat  it  was  taken  up  from  the  kitchen  by 
M'Leod.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  knew  where  Mrs. 
Taylor  kept  her  bottle  of  Batley,  bnt  M'Leod  knew,  for  she  had 
bought  it.  Even  if  the  antimony  and  aconite  had  been  in  the 
bottle  when  Mrs.  Taylor  took  it,  and  of  this  there  was  no  proof, 
her  symptoms  pointed  to  the  overdose  of  laudanum  as  being  the 
real  cause  of  death ;  but  whatever  was  the  cause,  there  was  no 
proof  of  administration  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  bottle  lay  in  the 
house,  open  to  all,  from  February  '25  to  March  20.  What  was 
there  to  prevent  its  contents  being  tampered  with  ?  It  was  firom 
a  misplaced  desire  to  spare  her  old  husband's  feelings  that  the 
prisoner  attributed  Mrs.  Taylor's  death  to  apoplexy  rather  than  to 
an  overdose  of  opium.  No  evidence  had  been  ofiered  to  show  how 
the  symptoms  of  antimonial  poison  differ  from  those  of  gastric 
fever.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  even  a  medical 
man,  who  did  not  know  that  antimony  was  being  administered, 
niight  be  deceived.  Had  not  Sr.  Gairdner  admitted  that  he  had 
been  puzzled  by  the  case  ?  Moreover,  there  was  no  att^npt  to 
Kiclade  medical  men  or  nurses  from  the  bedside — very  much  the 
raverse.  The  cheese  had  been  taken  straight  from  the  piece  on 
the  suppeistable,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  add 
antimony  undetected,  and  then  carried  upstairs  by  M'Leod. 
With  the  egg-flip,  again,  it  merely  rested  on  supposition  that  the 
piisoner  had  any  opportunity  of  dusting  antimony  on  the  sugar, 
and  thongb  all  who  had  tasted  the  flip  had  been  ill,  it  must  have 
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been  trom  sometliiiig  else.  The  case  for  the  proeecntion  vas  men 
soggestioii,  conjecture,  probability.  After  attempting  to  establish 
tbat  the  011I7  two  peraons  who  coald  have  committed  the  crime 
vere  the  priaoner  and  M'Leod,  and  after  tracing  M'Leod  in  connec- 
tion with  every  act  of  adminiatration,  they  asked  the  jnry  to  believe 
that  she  was  not  gailty,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  most  be. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  his  eumming  ap  made  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  evidence.  Both  deaths  were  nn* 
contestably  due  to  poison ;  suicide  and  accident  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  hypothesis  of  unskilful  treatment  was  negatived 
by  the  prisoner's  own  denial  that  he  had  ever  adminieteied 
antimony  internally.  Then  he  went  through  the  history  of  Mn. 
Pritchard's  illness :  her  violent  attack  of  cramp  on  Febroaiy  1st, 
Dr.  Cowan's  visit,  her  renewed  seizure  on  the  night  of  his  depar- 
ture ;  the  visit  of  Dr.  Ciairdner,  who  was  certain  that  there  was  then 
DO  fever,  though  she  was  excited  by  stimulants,  which  the  prisoner 
wisely  said  were  ordered  by  Dr.  Cowan.  Then  came  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Taylor  aod  the  tapioca  episode  on  the  13th,  in  which  it  was 
certainly  true  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  direct  contact  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  packet  of  tapioca.  The  information  supplied 
to  the  registrar  as  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  death  was  palpably  false,  to 
was  his  mention  of  her  paralysis  to  the  servaQts ;  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  mistaken  about  apoplexy,  there  could  be  no  such 
excuse  as  to  paralysis,  and  his  remarks  about  the  Batley  bottle 
were  more  than  suspicious.  His  Lordship  acquitted  Dr.  PatersoD 
of  the  charge  of  partiality,  but  held  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty 
by  not  communicating  his  euspicions ;  this  fact,  however,  shonld 
not  discredit  his  testimony,  and  he  was  onshaken  as  to  the  ^>pear- 
ance  presented  by  Mrs.  Fritchard  on  February  24th  aod  March  2nd, 
and  in  his  opinion  that  she  was  then  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
antimony.  With  regard  to  the  cheese,  the  poison  might  have 
been  conveyed  by  a  solution  as  easily  as  by  a  powder.  In  his 
opinion  no  sufficient  pecuniary  motive  bad  been  made  out.  Was 
there  a  motive  at  all  ?  Its  absence  is  not  such  a  very  unoonmuHi 
thing  in  the  experience  of  a  criminal  court ;  the  existence  of  any 
adequate  motive  for  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime  is  impos' 
dble.  Still  there  may  be  an  intelligible  motive— fool  passion  or 
immediate  and  strong  excitement.  '  When  the  prisoner's  counsel 
says  there  is  no  motive,  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  motive 
has  not  been  discovered.'  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
existence  of  an  illicit  connection  with  the  servant  girl  is  sufficient 
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to  Accotiiit  for  these  crimes.  Motive  is  only  a  presumption ;  it  it 
not  evidence  of  morder  that  a  man  has  an  obvious  motive  to 
commit  it,  nor  can  absence  of  proof  of  motive  be  a  reason  for 
acquitting  the  prisoner.  His  opportunity  was  undeniable :  be 
was  in  possession  not  only  of  a  large  quantity  of  poisonous  drugs, 
bat  of  the  very  one  found  in  the  bodies  of  both  the  deceased. 
The  jury  had  been  invited  to  choose  between  M'Leod  and  the 
prisoner,  but  Mr.  Clark  had  omitted  the  hypothesis  that  both 
might  be  implicated,  and  if  so  every  one  of  his  arguments  against 
the  servant  would  tell  against  the  master.  Was  it  possible  that 
this  giri  of  seventeen  could  herself  have  conceived  and  executed 
such  a  design  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
H'Leod  might  well  be  the  innocent  and  unconscious  instrument 
of  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

The  jury  were  absent  for  an  hour,  and  unanimously  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  both  charges  as  libelled.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  the  solemn  Scotch  form 
from  a  written  document  signed  by  all  three  judges,  concluding  as 
he  removed  the  black  cap, '  Which  is  pronounced  for  doom.  May 
&od  Almighty  have  mercy  upon  your  soul.' 

Fritchard  was  executed  on  July  28.  Shortly  after  the  trial 
he  confessed  that  he  had  poisoned  his  wife,  but  denied  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  A  week,  however,  before 
the  end  he  retracted,  and  said  he  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  both 
women,  and  conld  assign  no  motive  for  his  conduct  beyond  a 
species  of  terrible  madness  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  it  was 
he  alone,  and  not  M'Leod,  who  poiEoned  his  wife,  and  the  main 
&cts  of  the  case  as  brought  out  in  evidence  were  true,  including 
his  relations  with  M'Leod.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even 
at  the  last,  Fritchard  told  all  the  truth.  Ardent  spirits  have 
prompted  many  a  crime  of  violence,  but  never,  to  my  recollection, 
ilow  and  deliberate  poisoning ;  intoxication  and  delirium  make 
fiends  of  men  for  the  moment,  but  this  was  a  plot  spread  over 
long  months,  and  carried  out  with  a  craft  that  well-nigh  baffled 
detection.  Nor  was  there  any  proof  that  Fritchard  was  a  man  of 
intemperate  habits.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  pecuniary  gain  and 
the  wish  to  be  free  to  marry  bis  housemaid,  there  may  well  have 
been  in  the  backgronnd  some  reason  which  he  would  not  reveal, 
some  over-mastering  passion,  or  qnite  possibly  some  paltry  motive. 
The  apparent  inadequacy  of  motivep  that  lead  to  crime  is  one  of 
the  pozzies  of  human  nature. 
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Therk  is  no  oee  telling  who  his  master  was,  for  it  might  vex 
some  poor  Bensitive  sool  beyond  the  Stjic,  and  to  no  purpose ;  but 
for  himself,  he  was  a  most  &miliar  figure  on  the  links — tall,  bent, 
somewhat  one-sided — an  infirmity  thai,  increased  with  years  and 
rheomatism — with  an  angular  &ce,  clean-shaven  (twice  a  week), 
with  a  Scotch  bonnet  stuck  awry  above  it,  and  a  short  clay  pipe 
insecorely  held  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  for  lack  of  teeth. 
Presumably  he  had  not  been  always  thos.  Doubtless  there  had 
been  a  time  when  he  was  a  barelegged  gossoon  scampering 
blithely  with  naked  feet,  and  again  a  time  when  he  was  a  spmce 
young  man,  a  favourite  with  the  lassies  maybe ;  but  if  such  times 
had  ever  been,  it  was  extremely  hard  to  picture  them  to  one's 
mental  vision,  and  '  Slow-back '  himself  never  referred  to  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  picture  bim  other  than  he  was  when  first  we 
knew  him — shambling  in  gait,  crooked  of  aspect,  clad  in  long 
trousers  and  inadequately  short  coat,  with  a  woollen  scarf  aboot 
his  neck,  and  booted  at  such  length  that  it  seemed  abenrd  to 
snppose  his  toes  could  reach  the  end  of  their  coverings.  He  was 
8  reserved  man,  and  appeared  to  be  without  relatives.  We  did  not 
trouble  to  inquire  about  his  lodging,  but  every  morning  he  was  to 
be  seen  sitUng  on  the  bench  that  the  other  caddies  occupied, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  waiting  for  bis  master  to  come,  with  the 
clubs,  from  the  Club-house.  Then  he  would  '  carry '  the  two 
statutory  rounds  of  the  links,  and  disappear  again  until  the 
following  morning.  How  he  spent  his  Sundays  we  never  thought 
of  asking,  bat  no  one  appeared  ev^  to  have  seen  him  on  the  Day 
ofKest. 

AH  this  was  in  the  years  before  the  '  boom '  in  golf  which  led 
to  the  game  becoming  the  possession  of  all  and  sundry.  Books 
had  not  been  written  about  the  game,  and  all  the  available 
maxims  were  carried  in  the  heads  of  those  who,  like  '  Slow-back,' 
made  a  profession  either  of  playing  or  of  carrying  clubs.  The 
maxims  were,  substuitially,  three :  '  Slow  back,'  '  Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball,'  and  '  Don't  press.'  To  these  might  have  been  added  a 
fourth,  'Be  up' ;  but  this  applied  more  particularly  to  the  shot 
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game,  and  it  was  the  fitst  of  the  mazimB,  concerned  with  the  more 
gloriom  bnsmesB  of  the  drive,  that  was  deetined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  '  Slow-back's '  life.  There  is  no  doabt,  of 
course,  that  he  had  another  name  than  this  aobri^itet ;  bat  it 
happened  to  none  of  us  ever  to  learn  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  obtained  his  appellation  was  as  follows  :  Uia  master  was  never 
more  than  an  indifierent  player  at  the  best.  He  was  conscious  of 
his  deficiencies,  bat  rather  than  attribute  them  to  what  were, 
perhaps,  their  tmer  caases,  of  fealty  eyesight  or  inadeqaate 
muscle,  preferred  to  refer  them  to  neglect  of  some  of  the  important 
manms  of  the  golfing  art,  and  especially  to  that  first-quoted  one 
of  ■  Sbw  back ! '  He  ccinceived  that  he  had  contracted  a  btal 
habit  of  hnnying  the  clnb  away,  in  the  back  stroke,  Irom  the  ball, 
and  that  this  initial  error  was  responsible  for  all  the  sabsequent 
mi»-hite  and  toppings  with  which  the  club  visited  the  ball  on  ita 
descent.  Maybe  he  was  right ;  but  in  any  case,  the  means  by 
which  he  strove  to  cure  himself  of  this  &tal  tendency  was  to  make 
his  caddie  ejaculate  the  magic  words  of  monition,  '  Slow  back  1 ' 
each  time  that  he  p-epared  to  raise  his  club  for  the  driving  stroke. 
The  result,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  was  not  wholly  satis&ctory ;  one 
ean  say  no  more  than  that  bis  execution  might  conceivably  hav( 
been  worse  in  the  abseace  of  the  warning. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  several  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
happened  that '  Slow-back's '  master — for  already  the  caddie  had 
earned  the  nickname  by  which  alone  we  knew  him — was  called 
away  for  three  weeks  or  so  by  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  Ther 
'  Slow-back '  carried  clubs  for  another  master.  But  the  habit  that 
be  had  formed  daring  these  years  of  ejaculating  his  monitory 
'  Slow  back  I '  as  his  master  raised  the  club  was  not  to  be  denied. 
Still,  at  the  fwnclusion  of  each  address  to  the  ball,  he  uttered  the 
aolraon  words,  then  found  himself  covered  with  most  pitiful  con- 
fodon  at  the  rebuke  which  his  uncalled-for  interference  had 
merited.  For  a  stroke  or  two,  patting  great  restraint  upon  him- 
self, he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  soul  in  silence ;  but  at  the  next 
the  inevitable  exclamation  broke  from  him  again,  to  the  distraction 
and  deqwir  of  the  sofferer  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  During  the 
three  weeks  of  his  master's  abseace  several  golfers  made  trial  of 
'  Slow-back's '  services,  for  he  was  an  excellent  caddie,  saving  his 
single  idiosyncrasy,  and  regarded  with  a  certain  afiection,  as  being 
somewhat  of  a  '  character '  besides.  But  none  could  suffer  him 
long.    One  after  another  had  to  give  bim  up,  t^ter  being  redaced 
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to  impotencd  and  despair  by  his  raveD-like  croak.  At  lengtli  his 
legitimate  master  returned,  and  '  Slow-back '  was  a  man  again. 

A  few  more  years  dragged  their  length  to  a  close,  and  thea  the 
hand  of  Death  fell,  this  time  on  no  near  relative  of  his  master,  but 
on  the  master  himself.  '  Slow-back,'  in  a  new  euit  of  monmiDg, 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  came  back,  still  wearing  his  apparel 
of  grief,  to  sit  during  the  afternoon  on  his  accnstomed  bench,  with 
the  other  caddies.  In  the  moming  he  beeet  himself  to  find  a  new 
engagement.  He  was  in  receipt  of  a  small  peneion  from  his  late 
master,  in  recognition  of  bo  many  years  of  faithfdl  service,  bat  the 
sum  did  not  suffice  to  give  him  independence.  He  was  soon 
engaged,  for  the  links  were  thronged  with  players.  This  time  bis 
employer  was  a  newcomer,  who  knew  nothing  of  'Slow-back's' 
peculiarity.  He  was  nearly  stunned  with  surprise  at  what  ha 
deemed  the  caddie's  insolence  on  his  first  utterance  of  the  inevitable 
words.  He  said  nothing,  however,  on  the  first  offence ;  bat  when 
it  was  repeated,  expostulated  in  unmeasured  terms.  To  his  sm^ 
prise  bis  rebuke  brought '  Slow-back '  to  the  verge  of  tears.  Then, 
partly  by  his  opponent,  and  partly  by  the  opponent's  caddie,  the 
situation  was  explained.  He  found  himself  able  to  mingle  a 
measnre  of  pity  with  his  wntth,  but  thronghout  the  ronnd  tie 
ejaculation,  many  times  repeated,  in  the  speaker's  own  despite, 
spoiled  his  intended  stroke,  and  led  to  the  iounediate  payment  of 
t^e  caddie  and  rejection  of  his  further  services.  Several  times 
during  the  ensuing  weeks  did  now  one,  and  now  another,  in 
ignorance  or  in  pity,  engage  the  unfortunate  man  to  carry  clubt, 
but  in  no  case  could  his  idiosyncrasy  be  endured  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  single  round.  He  made  efforts  that  were  absolutely  beroicto 
overcome  it,  swathing  the  woollen  comforter  around  his  mouth 
until  asphyxiation  threatoned  him ;  but  through  all  the  folds  of 
stuff  came,  with  a  muffled  lugubriousness,  the  hateful  exclamation 
which  the  man  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  withheld.  Do 
what  he  wonld  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  this  damTUwaAismitdu, 
bequeathed  to  him,  along  with  his  slender  pension,  by  his  departed 
master.  Gradually  he  grew  to  recognise  the  hopelessness  of  his 
condition,  and  ceased  even  to  seek  employment.  He  spent  hi> 
days  sitting  dejectodly  on  the  accustomed  seat,  growing  thinner 
and  more  gaunt  as  poverty  set  its  grip  more  firmly  upon  him, 
grateful  if  now  and  again  one  of  his  fiiends  on  the  bench  wonld 
give  him  a  fill  of  tobacco  for  his  seldom-replenished  pipe. 

At  length  he  ceased  to  frequent  the  liidES  altogether.  For  vnoa 
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days  no  one  seemed  to  notice  bis  absence.  Then  it  me  noted  tliat 
'  Slow-back  *  had  disappeared,  and  we  began  to  ask  qaestions  aboot 
Mm.  His  cronies  knew  nothing,  only  that  he  had  not  been  down 
to  the  links  for  a  day  or  two.  We  inqnired  where  he  lodged,  and 
with  some  difficalt;  found  the  locality.  It  was  np  a  steep  stair  in 
a  little  house  of  a  back  street.  Uis  landlady  told  as  that  she 
feared  he  was  not  well.  For  some  days  he  had  not  left  the  house, 
and  had  eaten  next  to  nothing  :  said  bis  stomach  refused  food,  and 
that  he  had  no  appetite.  We  asked  her  whether  she  thought  he 
lacked  for  money,  but  the  woman  Eaid  No,  basing  her  information 
on  the  fact  that  be  had  kept  bis  small  rent  paid  up. 

When  we  went  in  it  appeared  at  once  that  he  was  very  bad : 
he  layon  the  bed  terribly  wasted,  scarcely  more  than  the  skeleton  of  a 
man.  We  asked  whether  he  had  seen  a  doctor,  and  being  told  No, 
sent  off  for  one  at  once,  Ue  seemed  to  recognise  ue,  and  a  strange 
«mile  of  pleasure  struggled  across  his  thin  features.  He  even  tried  to 
(peak,  but  the  only  word  that  we  could  distinguish  was  his  terrible 
ejaculation  of  'Slow-back,'  though  whether  he  were  trying  to 
Bpeak  of  himself  thus  by  bis  &miliar  eobriqvet,  or  whether  be 
deemed  himself  stilt '  carrying '  for  his  old  master  on  the  links,  we 
could  not  tell.  Then  be  relapsed  into  silence,  and  seemed  to 
Bleep. 

At  length  the  doctor  came.  He  took  but  one  glance  at  the 
poor  figure  on  the  bed,  passed  bis  hand  beneath  the  clothes,  and 
laid  it  for  a  moment  over  the  heart.  Then  he  turned  to  us  with  a 
gnve  bee.     '  Slow-back '  was  dead  ! 

Horace  G,  Hutchinson. 
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January  \at. — 'And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year.' 
The  glass  also  has  risen,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  a 
couple  of  days  of  dry  weather.  But  our  new  weathercock,  in  the 
exaberance  of  youthful  spirits,  is  engaged  in  an  endeavonr,  hj 
more  and  more  rapid  gyrations,  to  hit  that  point  of  the  compass 
which  Feste  calls  the  '  south-north.'  Now  for  good  resolutions. 
I  find,  as  age  creeps  on,  I  spead  too  much  time  on  the  hearUi- 
rug  with  hands  in  pockets  and  coat>tails  over  arms,  while  letters 
remain  to  write  and  books  to  read.  What  is  to  be  dooe?  I 
knew  an  author  once  who  printed  a  placard  with  begin  upon  it 
in  giant  letters,  and  hung  it  in  his  study ;  but,  not  to  speak  of 
the  disfigurement  and  the  puhHcity,  I  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  any  such  memento.  I  can  say  '  begin '  to  myself  as  often  as 
I  like  without  budging  an  inch.  It  is  far  more  efficacioos  to  set 
up  an  independent  train  of  thought  and,  by  becoming  interested 
in  something  else,  leave  the  old  attraction  unconsciously.  Ab- 
James  (I  mean  Mr.  William  James  the  humorist,  who  writes  on 
Psychology,  not  his  brother  the  Psychologist,  who  writes  novels) 
has  an  amusing  dissertation  on  the  art  of  getting  oat  of  bed : 

We  know  what  it  is  to  get  out  of  bed  on  Bi  freeditg  momiiig  io  a  latm 
withoat  a  fire,  and  how  the  Tei7  vital  principle  within  lu  proteats  against  the 
ordeal.  Probably  most  peraona  have  lain  on  certain  mornings  for  an  hour  it » 
time,  niMble  to  brace  themselves  to  the  resoWe.  We  think  bow  late  we  shall  be, 
how  the  daties  of  the  da;  will  sofier ;  we  sa;,  '  I  miat  get  ap,  tills  ie  igno- 
miaions,'  tea. ;  bat  still  the  warm  conch  feels  too  delicions,  the  cold  ontside  too 
cnel,  and  reeotntion  faints  away  and  postpones  itself  again  and  again,  jnst  ai  it 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  bursting  the  reeistanoe  and  passing  over  into  the  AvaAtt 
act.  Now,  how  do  we  ever  get  np  nnder  snch  dronmstaitcea  t  If  I  msT 
generalise  from  my  own  experience,  we  more  oCteo  than  not  get  np  wiUioat  uy 
straggle  or  decision  at  all.  We  mddenly  find  that  we  liave  got  np.  A  fortiuate 
lapse  of  conscioQsnees  occurs ;  we  forget  both  the  warmth  and  the  cold ;  we  bll 
into  some  reverie  connected  with  the  day's  life,  in  the  conrse  of  which  tbe  idea 
flashes  across  ns, '  Hnlto  I  I  most  lie  here  no  longer ' — an  idea  which  at  (hat 
locky  instant  awakens  no  contradictory  or  paralysing  suggestions,  and  ceose- 
qnently  prodnces  immediately  the  appropriate  motor  effects. 

The  problem  for  me  seems,  then,  to  resolve  into  this — how 
to  secure  a  '  fortunate  lapse  of  consciousness '  soon  after  break&st, 
I  must  engage  Eugenia  to  come  into  the  library  every  nuMnung 
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viU)  an  interesting  piece  of  news ;  or  I  most  have  the  post-bag 
placed  on  the  writing-table  away  from  the  fire.  And  I  viU  begin 
—to-morrow. 

The  list  of  Birthday  HononrB  has  made  me  realiBe  more  keenly 
than  nsnal  my  insignificance ;  for  the  argument,  despite  its 
dnbioos  parentage,'  certainly  is  a  valid  one,  that  not  to  know 
hononrable  people  ai^ee  oneself  nnknown. 

On  December  19th  I  made  a  note  of  having  met  a  troop 
of  nx  magpies,  and  wondered  what  it  portended.  A  correspon- 
dent is  good  enough  to  send  me  a  Cambrian  vereion  of  the  old 
rhyme  :— 

One  foi  sorrow, 

Two  for  mirth. 

Three  for  a  wedding, 

Foot  for  a  birth; 

Five  for  Beaven, 

Six  for  Hell, 

Beven  for  the  IHvel's  own  sel'. 

In  Berkshire,  not  being  theologically  minded,  we  recognise 
only  the  first  four  lines. 

2nd. — I  went  yesterday  with  Sophia  on  a  new-year's  visit  to 
my  aunt  at  Barchester.  We  had,  as  usual,  much  talk  about 
dignitaries  ati  grand  eerievse,  relieved  by  one  or  two  anecdotes 
told  by  a  clergyman  more  reverend  than  reverent.     One  vras  of 

the  late  Bishop ,  who  lost  his  train  through  pacing  sedately 

down  the  platform  in  the  serene  confidence  that  he  would  be 

waited  for.     Another  was  of  the  present  Bishop  of  ' and  his 

Conference.  It  seems  that  his  lordship  is  a  good  chairman,  in  the 
sense  that  be  keeps  himself  to  his  chair  and  leaves  the  meeting  to 
manage  itself.  The  whole  business  of  wrangling  over  academic 
resolutions,  which  there  is  no  power  to  make  practical,  is  so 
tiansporeDtly  futile  that  a  bishop  may  be  readily  excosed  for 
treating  a  Diocesan  Conference  as  a  lesser  Convocation  and  going 
to  sleep — especially  at  the  after-lunch  sitting.  When  it  came  to 
votes  of  thanks,  the  proposer  remarked  that  bis  lordship  certainly 
deserved  one,  because  the  business  he  had  been  engaged  in  was  so 
obviously  distasteful.  The  Bishop  rose  twinkling  with  humour. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  bow  the  kind  proposer  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  could  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  quite  true.  It  reminded  him  of  an  answer  given  in  an 
examination  to  the  question,  'Wherein  lay  the  great  sin  of 
■  Set  FaradUe  Lott,  vi.  830. 
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Moses  at  the  Btriking  of  the  rock?'  The  answer  was,  'I  dont 
know ;  bnt  I  conclude  it  most  have  been  something  in  the  expiesaon 
of  his  coantenance.'  One  repartee  I  will  note  becaose  it  Uii 
against  me.    An  old-bshioned  canon  was  inveigluog  against  his 

LOTdship  of  for  wearing  a  mitre.     'But  surely,'  I  nid, 

'  there  is  more  sense  in  putting  a  mitre  on  your  head  than  on  yoor 
notepaper  and  carriage  panels ! '  '  Then  why  don't  you  go  about,' 
said  he,  '  on  state  occasions  in  a  helmet  with  your  crest  atop  ? ' 

6th. — ^A  second  sleepless  night,  and  there  is,  unhappily,  no  help 
for  it.  For  I  am  cutting  a  wisdom  tooth  (at  five-and-fifty),  and 
have  been  eng^ed  in  the  business  for  more  than  a  tvelvranontb. 
The  process  is  inoffensive  enough,  unless  I  catch  cold,  as  I  did 
yest^ay,  and  then  it  becomes  '  tarrible  tarrifying  and  perticklw 
'nights,'  as  we  say  here.  One  tooth  came  through  a  few  months 
ago,  and  had  to  be  at  once  extracted.  So  I  imagine  it  will  be 
with  the  other — 


Gth. — Sleeplessness  has  given  place  to  nightmare.  The  hag 
who  visits  me  knows  too  well  my  weak  strings.  One  is  a  morbid 
love  of  justice,  and  upon  that  she  has  been  playing  a  fantasia  all 
night,  so  that 

Bleep,  tbe  wide  bleidng,  Beemed  to  me 
DUtemper'a  wont  oalamtty. 

The  first  movement  was  simply  ludicrons.  I  ordered  a  scone  at  an 
A.  B.  C.  sh*^,  and  the  young  damsel  in  waiting  asked  if  I  meant  a 
sc5ne.  I  said  '  very  well,'  and  something  was  brought  me  whichat 
first  sight  looked  like  a  rasher  of  bacon,  and  then  resolved  itedf 
into  a  highly  painted  toy  chop.  I  threatened  to  inform  the  pro- 
prietor. Said  the  damEel,  '  I  ami  the  proprietor.'  '  Then,'  said  I, 
'  I  will  write  to  the  "  Times." '  '  The  "  Times," '  replied  the  maiden 
placidly,  'has  stopped.'     The  second  movement  was  more  natnial, 

bat  BO  less  exasperating.     I  had  gone  to  the  Horse  Show  at , 

with  Sophia.  The  young  man  at  the  gate  took  our  money  and 
let  us  through  the  turnstile,  and  then  informed  us  that  no  dogs 
were  admitted.  To  tie  Boojum  np  was  to  lead  every  passer-t^ 
into  temptation,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  bnt  to  return.  Bat 
tbe  young  man  would  not  give  back  onr  entrance-money.  It  was 
*  the  dissension  of  a  doit,'  but  in  my  dream  it  seemed  to  call  for 
Beaa  of  blood.  The  third  and  last  movement  was  of  a  more  inti- 
mate cbaracteo-,  possibly  because  the  most  intolerable  wrongs  are 
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those  within  the  &mily  circle,  gainst  which  there  is  no  appeal  to 
a  higher  conrt.  It  was  grotesque  enough,  too.  Tom  and  I  had 
for  some  inecnitable  reason  arranged  to  let  our  boys  dean  the 
chorch  lamps.  Certainly  they  often  want  it,  as  all  snch  tasks  in 
conntry  Tillages  are  given  as  relief  work  to  the  incapable.  In  the 
process,  natorally,  the  lamps  were  broken  and  the  oU  spilt.  Tom, 
u  chorchwarden,  was  exercised  aboat  this,  and  taking  for  granted, 
mora  mio,  that  my  boy  was  in  fault,  and  assuming  a  solidarity  in 
our  household,  delivered  his  soal  to  me  in  vigorous  language.  I 
became  aware,  by  some  mysterious  dream  process,  that  his  young 
jackanapes  was  the  culprit,  and  was  beginning  to  return  the 
compliment  with  interest ;  but  he  cooled  down  at  once,  and 
replied  that  the  matter  was  of  such  trifling  importance  he  hoped 
nothing  more  would  be  said  about  it.  I  woke  np  in  a  passion, 
Bbonting, '  Oh,  it's  a  case  of  "  Love  me,  love  my  man-servant  and 
uaid-eervaQt,  my  ox  and  my  aes,"'     Not  a  very  witty  repartee! 

lUfc. — During  my  convalescence  I  have  been  reading  the  early 
volomeg  of  Misa  Barney's  diary.  I  found  my  old  friends  as 
diverting  as  ever.  What  company  could  be  better  than  Daddy 
Crisp,  or  those  excellent  young  men,  Mr.  Seward  the  vain  and  Mr. 
Cratchley  the  proud,  or  the  S,S.  who  wept  at  will,  or  the  Lady 
Say  and  S^  of  that  epoch,  who  went  about  quoting  one  sentence 
from  her  sister's  unprinted  novel, '  The  Mausoleum  of  Julia,'  or  Mr. 

B y,  who  '  lost  four  jears  of  the  happiness  of  his  life — let's 

^1  '71,  '72, '73,  '74— ay,  four  years,  sir,  md  all  that  kind  of 
lung ' ;  or  Mrs.  Vesey,  who  '  thought  it  such  a  very  disagreeable 
t^g,  when  one  has  just  mads  acquaintance  with  anybody  and 
lifces  them,  to  have  them  die,'  not  to  speak  of  the  greater  names, 
Burke  and  Johnson,  and  Reynolds  and  Garrick ;  Cuier,  Chapone, 
Montague  and  Thrale,  and  all  the  humours  of  the  Court.  Of  course 
there  are  bores,  too.  The  name  of  '  sweet  Mrs.  Delany '  is  a 
ognal  for  skipping,  so  is  Colonel  Fairly  (i,e.  Digby),  whom  F.  B. 
suffered  gladly,  and  records  for  hundreds  of  pages  his  talk  about 
longing  to  die,'  and  how  he  read  her  a  volume  of '  Love  Letters,'  and 
el^ant  extracts  from  Akenside  and  Beattie,  and  who  then  accepted 
*■  fat  sinecure  and  married  a  Miss  Gunning.  I  thought  it  a  good 
^"Pportunity,  while  the  book  was  fresh  in  memory,  to  look  at 
MacaolA^'g  essay,  one  of  bis  latest,  and  see  how  for  it  would  save 
^  declining  reputation.  Its  uniaimess  and  inaccuracy  struck 
■ne  B8  exbaordinary.  Nor  were  they  due  solely  to  political  preju- 
°^-  For  instance,  he  has  a  very  rhetorical  paragraph  suggesting 
sod  rejecting  all  sorts  of  impossible  reasons  why  the  Queei^f^f^|d|(^ 
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have  offered  Miss  Bomej  a,  post  at  court.  The  ezplanatioD  is 
quite  Bimple.  Neither  George  III.  nor  his  consort  were  such  fools 
as  Macaulaj  makes  out ;  they  were  both — the  Queen  especially — 
much  interested  in  lit«ratare,  and  wished  to  have  so  distinguished 
a  literary  lady  about  them.  Moreover,  Dr.  Bumey  had  just  been 
refused  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  King's  Band,  and  this  place 
for  his  daughter  was  meant  as  compensation.  But  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  review  Macanlay's  review.  One  particularly  glaring 
mistake  is  perhaps  worth  noting.  Macaulay  says  :  '  We  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  Johnson  revised  "  Cedlia,"  and  that  be 
retouched  the  style  of  many  passages.'  Again,  afl«r  quoting  a 
passage,  '  We  say  with  confidence  either  Sam  Johnson  or  the 
devil.'  Now  bear  Miss  Homey : — ' "  Ay,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson, "  some 
people  want  to  make  out  some  credit  to  me  from  the  little  rogue's 
book.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  this  morning  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  book,  if  it  was  all  her  own.  '  It  is  all  her  own,'  said  I,  '  tot 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  I  never  saw  one  word  of  it  be/ore  it  toai 
printed.""  (u.  172,  ed.  1842).  Thus  a  categorical  denial  to  his 
theory  comes  in  the  very  book  Macaulay  was  reviewing ! 

13^. — What  is  a  gentleman  ?  The  qnestiou  has  been  raised 
in  the  '  Morning  Post '  by  a  correspondent,  who  proposes  to  fonnd 
a  club  open  to  none  but  gentlemen  of  coat-armour,  or,  as  he 
prefers  to  say,  *  armigerous '  persons.  One  would  have  thought  a 
man's  armigeroos  instincts  hardly  his  most  clubable  side ;  it  was 
his  own  page  in  Debrett  that  interested  Sir  Walter  KeUynch,  not 
the  rest  of  the  fiaronetage.  Probably  if  this  bold  gentleman 
founds  his  club  he  will  find  he  has  sown  a  crop  of  (heraldic) 
dragons'  teeth — 'armigera  prcelia  aevit  humo,'  as  Propertioe 
foretold.  For  A,  who  is  the  tenth  transmitter  of  a  coat  of  anas, 
will  look  coldly  npon  B  and  C,  who  can  only  count  five  genera- 
tions ;  C,  who  reckons  twelve,  will  snub  A ;  the  vanquished  will 
retire  &om  the  field,  and  soon  the  founder,  who  no  doabt  has  the 
longest  pedigree  out  of  Wales,  will  be  left  alone  in  his  glcHj. 
The  correspondence  called  forth  by  the  proposal  is  amnsiog.  One 
person  writes  to  expose  it  as  a  very  palpable  attempt  of  Heralds' 
Collie  to  raise  the  wind ;  snrcoats,  according  to  this  testy  ' 
witness,  being  on  sale  there,  new  or  second-hand,  surprisingly 
cheap,  and  cot  much  in  demand ;  being,  in  fact,  reach-me>downs, 
*  things  which  take  the  eye  and  have  their  price,'  as  Browning  I 
says.  Another  writer  follows  him  with  the  lament  that  this  has 
been  the  sad  case  for  four  centuries.  But  why  draw  the  line  «t  | 
tour   centuries?     People   have  been    dubbed   knight  'on  caipet  I 
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connderation '  ever  Bince  dabbing  vae  invented.  Some  coats  of 
urns  or  aagmentationa  reall;  represent  aehievemeriia,  as  they  are  all 
■tjled,  and  vere  won  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  these  are  very 
fev.  All  throagli  the  fourteenth  ceutury  it  was  the  custom  for 
bmilies  to  adopt  what  '  achievements '  they  pleased,  qmte  inde- 
pendently of  uiy  doughty  deeds,  though  probably  not  without 
payment ;  and  if  one  lamily  happened  to  take  a  &ncy  to  a  coat 
that  bad  already  been  adc^ted  there  was  a  pretty  row,  as  in  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy  about  azure,  a  bend  or,  in 
which  Chancer  was  a  witness-  Bot  where  in  each  cases  is  glory- 
ing? No,  'these  thingg  must  not  be  thought  on  after  these 
nys.'  If  Jones  or  I  receive  some  distinction— a  coat  of  arms,  or 
ao  augmentAtioD,  or  a  Y.C.,  or  a  Turkish  Order,  or  a  baronetcy—  it 
is  best  to  accept  tlie  fact  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  be  as  prood  as 
we  can,  without  raising  any  question  of  why  and  wherefore,  and 
the  same  wise  maxim  applies  to  ancestral  distinctions.  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  (whenever  I  remember  it)  that  au 
aiicestor  of  mine  sealed  a  thirteenth-century  deed  of  gift  with  an 
itoiU  of  six  points ;  but  the  glory  is  simply  '  from  its  being  far ' ; 
he  vuiy  have  been  himeelf  '  some  bright  particular  star,'  but  the 
chances  are  he  was  not ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  either  he  or  his 
grandfather  paid  the  Earl  Marshal  2d.  for  the  privilege.  When 
there  are  no  wars  new  families  have  no  alternative  but  to  buy 
their  decorations.  Elizabeth,  for  a  consideration,  made  many 
hundreds  of  '  armigeri,'  by  no  means  most  of  them  warriors ;  one 
was  Shakespeare,  who  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance,  one 
feels  sore,  of  joining  an  armigerous  club  for  the  sake  of  hob« 
nobbing  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Of  course,  if  besides  being  a  new 
man  you  had  the  lack  to  bear  a  common  name,  yon  coijd  save 
yonr  pocket  and  yoiu-  countenance  by  hooking  yourself  on  by 
imaginary  links  to  some  &mily  already  '  gentle '  (a  Mr.  Dawkins 
in  1697  lost  bis  ears  for  concocting  some  hundred  false  pedigrees, 
for  which  see  Debrett,  pa$Bim) ;  or,  if  yoa  thought  this  course 
too  risky,  yoa  might  simply  '  convey '  their  shield,  and  trust  to  no 
qnestioDB  being  asked,  as  most  new  people  seem  to  do  now.  I  know 
of  one  gentleman  who  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  between  two  very 
pretty  coats  borne  by  different  families  of  his  name,  and  so  ased 
them  both,  and  the  effect  on  his  plate,  which  is  the  final  cause  of 
a  coat  of  arms,  was  very  magnificent.  Persons  in  a  lower  rank  of 
life  are  generally  content  with  a  crest  and  motto  for  their  note- 
paper.  But  what  is  there  in  all  tim  to  enrage  ?  No  one  worth 
VOL.  ^. — HO.  e,  5.p.  18 
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deceiving  is  deceived.  And  why  should  anyone  be  jealoos  of  new 
men?  Every  family  was  new  once,  and  they  became  new,  them 
as  DOW,  by  beconiing  wealthy.  This  is  a  commonplace  of  eatire 
right  back  to  the  time  of  Euripides  (see  '  Fn^-'  20),  and  no 
doubt  earlier. 

But  at  bottom  the  question,  '  What  is  a  gentleman  ? '  is  a 
serious  one,  and  could  not  have  been  raised  in  a  more  pointed 
manner  than  by  the  proposal  to  found  au  armorial  club.  It  comes 
to  this  :  Is  the  word  '  gentleman '  to  be  allowed  to  mean  what  in 
fact  it  has  come  to  mean  in  England— a  mau  of  a  certain  type  of 
education  and  manners — or  is  it  to  revert  to  its  original  sense  of 
'  gentilis  homo,'  a  man  of  a  certain  type  of  iamily  ?  William  of 
Wjkebam  answered  the  question  deliberately  in  the  former  sense 
by  his  &mous  motto,  '  Manners  makyth  man,'  and  the  traditi(Hi 
of  the  English  schools  and  universities  has  consistently  set  in  the 
same  direction.'  The  old  story  about  the  French  Marquis,  who 
opined  that  the  Almighty  would  think  twice  before  damning  a 
gentleman  of  his  quality,  doubtless  finds  an  echo  in  all  genuinely 
'  armigerouB '  bosoms ;  but  there  is  another  tfde  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
which  puts  what  I  believe  to  be  the  English  position  as  pointedly 
as  the  other  does  that  of  the  ancien  rfgime :  '  March  10,  1682. — 
V,  told  a  fiiend  of  mine  who  accompanied  bim  to  the  gallows,  and 
gave  him  some  advice,  that  he  did  not  value  dying  of  a  rush,  and 
hoped  and  beheved  Crod  would  deal  with  him  like  a  gentleman ;  * 
i.e.  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  Everybody  would  admit 
that  breeding  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  gentle  instincts,  bat 
three  generations  may  be  trusted  to  do  as  much  as  thirty. 

I8th. — A  perfect  winter's  day.  The  light  thrown  up  from  the 
snow  makes  all  the  indoor  colour  vividly  brilliant.  I  went  to  help 
the  Vicar^e  boys  build  a  O-recian  temple.  With  great  foresight 
they  bad  rolled  enormous  wheels  of  snow  on  Sunday  afternoon 
while  it  was  wet,  from  which  to-day  they  carved  glistening  blocks. 
My  first  pancakes  for  a  year ;  nature  forbids  me  eggs,  and  snow  is 
the  only  substitute.  A  correspondent  remonstrates  with  me  for 
misusing  the  Scotch  phrase,  '  I  joke  with  difficulty,*  which  ho 
thus  explains  :  '  When  an  Englishman  meets  a  difficulty  he  too 
o^n  bows  his  head  and  weeps  before  it ;  but  the  Scotchman  jokes 
with  it,  and  thereby  often  disarms  it;'    '  That  would  be  scanned  '<t 

20tk. — I  find  myself  somewhat  indisposed,  and  through  my 

'  Contrast  what  Queen  Charlotte  told  Uja  liume;  of  t,  certatD  aenuai) 
Pratcatant  nunnery,  vrbaro  the  candidates'  coata  of  arms  were  pat  up  serei*! 
weeks  to  be  examined,  Rod  it  any  flaw  wag  found  tliey  were  not  «leo(«d  (U.  402). 
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own  fonlt.  I  make  it  a  role  when  diuing  oat  to  drink  no  wine 
unless  I  am  quite  sore  of  the  cellar,  espeoially  if  my  host  is  a 
clet^jman ;  for  the  great  fall  in  tithes  has  made  economy  in  the 
wine  bill  very  generally  necessary,  even  among  those  who  can  still 
afford  to  dine.     I  find  that  not  a  few  of  my  neighbours  follow  the 

some  custom.     Last   night,   at  ,  everyone   Bat  as   if  at  a 

teetotal  festival — viji^v  dolvois — until  the  cloth  vas  drawn. 
But  something  in  my  host's  expression  struck  me  as  he  helped 
tiimself  to  port  and  sipped  it  critically,  go  that  at  the  second 
round  I  flung  away  discretion  and  helped  myself  and  sipped. 
Then  I  understood.  What  I  had  taken  for  pride  in  his  port  was 
defiance  in  his  eye ;  with  just  such  a  fiuse  Socrates  sipped  his 
hemlock:  '  Any  port  in  a  storm,'  says  the  proverb ;  but  it  is  a 
proverb  for  young  men.  Even  Tennyson,  when  he  grew  into 
years,  became  more  cautious,  and  no  longer  bade  the  plump  bead- 
waiter  at  the  Cock, '  Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port,'  without  specifying 
the  vintage.  Kay,  the  story  goes  that  even  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  he  woald  not  drink  till  hie  son  had  '  tast«d '  for  him.  In 
that  excellent  book.  Law's  '  Serious  Call,'  there  is  some  serious 
and  excellent  advice  on  this  point : 

Oetaviut  Is  a  lesmed,  IngenioiiB  man,  well  Ters'd  in  most  ports  of  literature, 
and  DO  strangeT  to  any  kingdom  in  Surepe.  Tbe  othet  daj,  being  jost  recovei'd 
tnm  a  lingring/nw,  he  took  npon  himi  to  talk  thus  to  his  Mends : 

Mj  fflatt,  sajs  he,  is  almost  ma  ont ;  and  your  ejet  see  how  nanj  marks  ot 
aje  and  death  I  bear  aboal  me :  Bat  I  plainly  feel  myself  BinUng  away  faster 
than  any  tlandeni-by  imagioe.  I  fully  believe  that  one  year  more  will  conclade 
By  teokoDing. 

Tbe  attention  ot  his  friends  was  mooh  rai£'d.by  aach  a  declaration,  expecting 
to  hear  something  truly  excellent  fiom  so  learned  a  man,  who  had  bat  a  year 
longer  to  live.  When  Oalamui  proceeded  in  this  manner:  For  these  reasons, 
nfs  he,  my  friends,  I  have  left  oS  aU  tavemt,  the  wine  of  those  places  is  not 
good  enongh  for  me  in  this  decay  of  nature.  I  mast  now  be  -rtioe  in  what  I 
drink;  I  can't  pretend  to  do  as  I  have  done;  and  therefore  am  resolved  to 
famish  my  own  oellaT  with  a  little  of  the  very  best,  tho'  it  cost  me  ever  so  mach 
(lat  ed.  p.  210). 

24i&. — Bobert  came  to  luncheon  before  going  back  to  college, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat  about  Oxford.  I  judge  the  prevaihng 
philosophical  tone  there  to  be  utilitarian,  for  the  highest  praise 
Itobert  gave  to  anything  was  t^at  it  was  '  nseful,'  and  the  word 

Beemed    always    in    his   month.      Dr.   ,   who   ia  a  young 

Cambridge  graduate,  happened  to  come  in,  and  they  most  bU  to 

abuse  of  each  other's  university.     I  endeavoured  to  mediate, 

quoting  Q,'s  ballad,'  which   neither  knew;   also  Seldeu's  grave 

'  '  Qreen  Bays :  Anecdote  for  Fathers.' 
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jodgmcnt :  '  The  best  ugnment  why  Oxfisd  should  have  ptecedence 
of  Cambridge  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  Oxfind  is  made 
what  it  is,  and  Cambridge  is  made  what  it  is ;  and  in  the  Act  it 
takes  place.'  I  Buppiessed  the  last  sentence,  in  which  Selden 
shows  himself  a  tme  son  of  Oxford :  '  Besides,  Oxford  has  the  best 
monoments  to  show.*  At  last  D.  said  to  Robert,  '  How  stiange 
it  is  that  the  only  man  in  Oxford  who  does  anything  ehoold  be  a 
Cambridge  man.'  Upon  this  I  resolntely  closnred  the  subject. 
It  is  a  ctuions  controversy.  Some  people  profess  to  be  able  to  tell 
at  sight  to  which  University  a  man  owes  bis  edncation.  The  old 
epigram  says,  '  The  Oxford  man  looks  as  if  the  world  belongs  to 
him ;  the  Cambridge  man,  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  whom  it 
belongs.'  I  have  myself  seemed  to  remark  a  certain  precision  of 
outline  and  want  of  atmosphere  about  the  Cambridge  traioing, 
and  perhaps  a  certain  atmosphere  and  want  of  precision  aboat  the 
Cambridge  toilet  and  manners ;  bnt  I  fear  I  take  even  less  interest 
in  the  debate  than  I  do  in  the  annual  boat-race.  I  own  it  is  a  defect. 
I  remember  that  the  only  time  Mr,  Gladstone's  eye  brightened 
during  his  delivery  of  the  Bomaoes  lecture  a  few  years  ago  wm 
when  he  recited  the  tdd  Caroline  epigrams;  and  I  know  one 
gentleman  who  thinks  the  difference  so  fundamental  that  he 
applies  it  to  all  persons  of  eminence  in  sacred  and  {ffofaue  histoiy. 
Thus :  Noah  he  pronounces  to  be  a  Cambridge  man ;  an  Oxford 
man  would  have  got  everybody  out  in  skifis ;  and  so  on.     When 

Dr. had  gone,  we  walked,  and  talked^  about  poetry,     Robert 

showed  me  some  verses  that  had  lately  appeared  in  a  college 
magazine  by  a  young  fellow  of  whom  he  thought  highly. 

A  SOS  OF  THE  H0D8B. 
Bia  fftUier  looked  throngb  clear  bto?m  eyea; 

With  lovel;  lipa  his  mother  smiled ; 
A  lister'B  TOloe  to  morning  skies 

Hang  the  free  l&agbter  of  «  child. 
The  e^es  were  washed  to  maidens'  teais ; 

The  smile  but  blistered  where  U  fell ; 
The  laugh  made  seraphs  stop  tbeii  ears 

Against  the  blasphemj  of  hell. 

I  robbed  my  eyes  a  bit,  and  then  Bob  was  good  enongh  to  explain 
that  the '  son  of  the  house '  had  inherited  the  family  beaaty  withont 
its  virtue.  In  fact,  he  was  not '  useful.'  <  So  the  young  men  st 
Oxford  read  Ibsen,'  I  said,  'and  John  Davidson,  eh?'  Your 
friend  has  caught  his  trick  of  writing  iambic  verse  in  trochees, 
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BY  HENBY  SETON   MERRIMAN, 
OF  'the  sowers,'  'with  edged  tools,'  etc. 

CHAFTEE    VII. 


■  When  love  ia  not  a  blasphemy,  it  is  a  religion.' 

Thebe  is  perhaps  a  eabtle  Bignificance  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest, 
the  cntellest,  the  most  barbarous  civil  war  of  modem  da;e,  if  not 
of  all  time,  owed  its  outbreak  and  its  long  continnance  to  the 
inSaence  of  a  woman.  When  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  died,  in 
1833,  after  a  reign  broken  and  disturbed  by  the  passf^e  of 
that  homao  cyclone,  Napoleon  the  Great,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  law,  to  hia  daughter  Isabella. 
Ferdinimd's  brother  Charles,  however,  claimed  the  throne  under 
the  very  jost  contention  that  the  Salic  law,  by  which  women  were 
excluded  from  the  heritage  of  the  crown,  had  never  been  legally 
abrogated. 

This  was  the  spark  that  kindled  in  many  minds  ambition, 
cruelty,  bloodthirstiness,  self-seeking  and  jealousy — producing 
the  morale,  in  a  word,  of  the  Spain  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Some  sided  with  the  Queen-Begent  Christina,  and  rallied  round 
the  child-queen  because  they  saw  that  that  way  lay  glory  and 
promotion.  Others  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Don  Carlos  because 
they  were  poor  and  of  no  influence  at  Court.  The  Church  as  a 
whole  raised  its  whispering  voice  for  the  Pretender,  For  the  rest 
patriotism  was  nowhere,  and  ambition  on  every  side. 

'For  five  years  we  have  fought  the  Carliets,  hunger,  privation, 
and  the  politicians  at  Madrid  1  And  the  holy  saints  only  know 
which  has  been  the  worst  enemy,'  said  General  Vincente  to 
Conyngham  when  explaining  the  above-related  details. 

And  indeed  the  story  of  this  war  reads  like  a  romance,  for  there 
came  firom  neutral  countries  foreign  legions  as  in  the  olden  days, 
r^^nu  England  an  army  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries  landed  in 
Spain,  prepared  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Queen  Christina,  aad 
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very  modesU;  estimating  the  worth  of  their  aerrioee  at  the  sum  of 
thirteenpence  per  diem.  After  all  the  value  of  a  man's  life  is 
bat  the  price  of  Mb  dail;  hire. 

*  We  did  not  pay  them  much,'  said  G-eneral  Vincente  with  a 
deprecating  little  smile,  'bat  they  did  not  fight  mach.  .Their 
pay  was  generally  in  arrear,  and  they  were  osoally  in  the  rear  as 
well.  What  will  yon,  my  dear  Conyngham  ?  Yon  are  a  commercial  ■ 
people — yon  keep  good  soldiers  in  the  abop  window,  and  when  a 
buyer  comes  yon  serve  him  with  Becood-class  goods  from  behind 
the  ooimter,' 

He  beamed  on  Conyngham  with  a  pleasant  air  of  benign  con- 
nivance in  a  very  legitimate  commercial  transaction. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  English 
Legion  in  Spain,  which,  indeed,  had  quitted  that  country  before 
Conyngham  landed  there,  horrified  by  the  barbarities  of  a  end 
war  where  prisoners  received  no  quarter  and  the  soldiers  on  either 
side  were  left  without  pay  or  rations.  In  a  half-hearted  manner 
England  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and 
one  error  in  statesmanship  led  to  many.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to 
strike  gently. 

'  This  coontry,'  said  General  Vincente  in  his  soavest  manner, 
'  owes  much  to  yonrs,  my  dear  Conyngham ;  bnt  it  would  have 
been  better  tar  as  both  had  we  owed  you  a  little  more.' 

Daring  the  five  years  prior  to  Conyngham's  arrival  at  Bonda 
the  war  bad  raged  with  unabated  fury,  swaying  from  the  west  to  the 
east  coast  as  fortone  smiled  or  frowned  on  the  Carlist  cause.  At 
one  time  it  almost  appeared  certain  that  the  Christina  forces  vat 
unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide  which  bode  &ir  to  spread  over  alt 
Spain — so  unfortunate  were  their  generals,  so  futile  the  best  en- 
deavours of  the  bravest  and  most  patient  stJdiers.  G-eneral  Vincente 
was  not  alone  in  his  conviction  that  had  the  gallant  Carhst  leader 
Zamalacarreguy  lived  he  might  have  carried  all  before  him.  Bat 
this  great  leader  at  the  height  of  bis  &me — ^beloved  of  all  his 
soldiers,  worshipped  by  his  subordinate  ofScers — died  suddenly,  by 
poison,  as  it  was  whispered,  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  ambition. 
Almost  at  once  there  arose  in  the  East  of  Spain  one,  obecure  in 
birth  and  unknown  to  &me,  who  flashed  suddenly  to  the  zenith  <A 
military  glory — the  brutal,  the  wonderful  Cabrera.  The  name  is  to 
this  day  a  household  word  in  Catalonia,  while  the  eyes  of  a  few  oid 
men  still  living,  who  fought  with  oi  against  him,  flash  in  the  light 
of  other  days  at  the  mere  mention  of  it. 
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Among  the  many  leaders  -who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  overcome 
by  skill  and  pabiotism  the  thousand  difficulties  placed  in  their 
vsy  by  successive  unstable,  insincere  Ministers  of  War,  Qeneral 
Vincente  occupied  an  honoured  place.  This  mild-mannered 
tactician  enjoyed  the  enviable  reputation  of  beiDg  alike  uncon- 
qneiable  and  incorruptible.  His  smiling  presence  on  the  battlefield 
was  in  itself  worth  half  a  dozen  battalions,  while  at  Madrid  the 
dishonest  politicians,  who  through  those  years  of  Spain's  great  trial 
Eystematically  bartered  their  honoor  lor  immediate  gain,  dreaded 
and  respected  him. 

Daring  the  days  that  followed  his  arrival  at  Bonda  and  release 
from  the  prison  there,  Frederick  Conyngham  learnt  much  &om 
his  host  and  little  of  the  man  himself,  for  General  Vincente  had 
that  in  him  with  which  no  great  leader  in  any  walk  of  lUe  can 
well  dispense — an  unsoondable  depth. 

Conyngham  learnt  also  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
rising  at  one  bound  above  differences  of  race  or  cnstom,  creed  and 
spoken  language.  He  walked  with  Estella  in  that  quiet  garden 
between  high  walls  on  the  trim  Moorish  paths,  and  often  the  mur- 
mor  of  the  running  water  which  ever  graced  the  Moslem  palaces 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence.  For  this  thing  had  come 
into  the  Englishman's  life  suddenly,  leaving  him  dazed  and  un- 
certain. EstellEi,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  quiet  savoir-faire  that 
sat  strangely  on  her  young  face,  She  was  only  nineteen,  and  yet 
had'a  certain  air  of  authority,  handed  down  to  her  from  two  great 
faces  of  noble  men  and  women. 

'  Do  all  your  countrymen  take  life  thus  gaily  ? '  she  asked 
Conyngham  one  day ;  '  surely  it  is  a  more  serious  affair  than  you 
think  it.' 

'  I  have  never  found  it  very  serious,  se&orita,'  he  answered. 
'There  is  usually  a  smile  in  human  afihirs  if  one  takes  the  trouble 
fo  look  for  it.' 

'  Have  yon  always  found  it  so  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  pausing  to  lift  the  branch  of  a 
mimosa  tree  that  hong  in  yellow  profusion  across  the  pathway. 

'  Yes,  se&orita,  I  think  so,'  he  answered  at  length,  slowly. 
^ere  was  a  sense  of  eternal  restfulness  in  this  old  Moorish  garden 
which  acted  as  a  brake  oil  the  thoughts,  and  made  conversation 
halt  and  drag  in  an  Oriental  way  that  Europeans  rarely  under- 
stand. 

■'  And  yet  you  say  you  remember  your  fiither's  death  ? ' 
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'  He  madd  &  joke  to  the  doctor,  Befiorita,  and  wad  not  Afnid.' 

Eatella  smiled  in  a  queer  way,  and  then  looked  grave  f^n. 

'  And  70a  have  always  been  poor,  you  eay,  sometimes  almost 
etarving  ? ' 

'  Yes — always  poor,  deadly  poor,  seiiorita,'  answered  Conyng- 
hsm  with  a  gay  laugh ;  '  and  since  I  have  been  on  my  own  Tesonrcet 
flrequently — well,  very  hungry.  The  appetite  has  been  large 
and  the  resources  have  been  small.  But  when  I  get  Into  the 
Spanish  army  they  will  no  doubt  make  me  a  general,  and  all  will 
be  well.' 

He  laughed  again,  and  slipped  his  hand  into  his  jacket  pocket 

*  See  here,'  he  said,  '  your  father's  recommendation  to  General 
Espartero  in  a  confidential  letter.' 

Bat  the  envelope  he  produced  was  that  pink  one  which  the 
man  called  Larralde  had  given  him  at  Algeciras. 

'  No — it  is  not  that,'  he  said,  searching  in  another  pocket. 
'  Ah  !  here  it  is — addressed  to  General  Espartero,  Duke  of  Vit« 
toria.' 

He  showed  her  the  superscription,  which  she  read  with  a  little 
inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  in  salutation  of  the  great  name  written 
there.  The  greatest  names  are  those  that  men  have  made  kt 
themselves.  Conyngham  replaced  the  two  letters  in  his  pocket  aud 
almost  immediately  asked : 

'Do  you  know  anyone  called  Barenna  in  Ronda,  se&orita?' 
thereby  proving  that  Qeneral  Espartero  would  do  ill  to  give  him 
an  appointment  requiring  even  the  earliest  rodiments  of  diplo- 
macy. 

<  Julia  Barenna  is  my  cousin.  Her  mother  was  my  mothei'i 
sister.     Do  you  know  them,  Setior  Conyngham  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,'  answered  Conyngham,  truthfully  enough.  '  I  met 
a  man  who  knows  them.     Do  they  live  in  Ronda  ? ' 

'  No  ;  their  house  is  on  the  Cordova  road,  about  half  a  leagot 
from  the  Customs  station,' 

Estella  was  not  by  nature  carious,  and  asked  no  qaeetioni 
Some  who  knew  the  Barennas  would  have  been  glad  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  General  Vincente  and  bis  daughter,  but  could 
not  do  so.  For  the  Captain-General  moved  in  a  circle  not 
far  removed  from  the  Queen  E^ent  herself,  and  miied  hot 
little  in  the  society  of  Ronda,  where,  for  the  time  being,  he 
held  a  command. 

Conyngham  required  no  further  information,  and  in  a  feir 
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mtmiiaia  dismisBed  the  letter  from  his  miod.  Events  seemed  for 
him  to  have  moved  rapidly  vithin  the  last  few  days,  and  the  world 
of  roadside  mne  and  casnal  acquaintance  into  which  he  had  stepped 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain  was  quite  another  from  that  in  which  Estella 
moved  at  Bonda. 

'  1  must  Bet  out  for  Madrid  in  a  few  days  at  the  latest,'  he  said 
a  few  momenta  afterwards ;  '  but  I  shall  go  against  m;  will,  hecanse 
fon  tell  me  that  you  and  your  father  will  not  be  coming  North 
until  the  spring.' 

Estella  shook  her  head  with  a  little  laugh.  This  man  was 
different  from  the  punctiUous  aidea-de-camp  and  others  who  had 
hitherto  begged  most  respectfully  to  notify  their  admiration. 

'  And  three  days  ago  you  did  not  know  of  our  existence,'  sh« 
said. 

'  In  three  days  a  man  may  be  dead  of  an  illness  of  which  hd 
ignored  the  existence,  sefiorita.  In  three  days  a  man's  life  maybe 
made  miserable  or  happy — perhaps  in  three  minutes.' 

And  she  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  in  order  to  avoid  his 
eyes. 

'  Yours  will  always  be  happy,  I  think,'  she  said, '  because  you 
never  seem  to  go  below  the  surface,  and  on  the  surEEice  life  is  happy 
enough.' 

He  made  some  light  answer,  and  they  walked  oo  beneath  the 
mange  trees,  talking  of  these  and  other  matters — indulging  in 
those  dangerous  generalities  which  sound  so  safe,  and  in  reality 
narrow  down  to  a  little  world  of  two. 

They  were  thus  engaged  when  the  servant  came  to  announce 
that  the  horse  which  the  General  had  placed  at  Conyngham's  dis- 
posal was  at  the  door  in  accordance  with  the  Englishman's  own 
order.  He  went  away  sorrowfully  enough,  only  half  consoled  by 
the  information  that  EstelU  was  about  to  attend  a  service  at  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  could  not  have  stayed  longer  in  the 
garden. 

The  hour  of  the  siesta  wan  scarce  over,  and  as  Conyngham  rode 
through  the  cleanly  streets  of  the  ancient  town  more  than  one 
idler  roused  himself  from  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  to  see  him  pass. 
There  are  few  older  towns  in  Andalusia  than  Rouda,  and  scarce 
uijwhere  the  habits  of  the  Moors  are  so  closely  followed.  The 
streets  are  clean,  the  houses  whitewashed  within  and  without.  The 
trappmgs  of  the  mules  and  much  of  the  costume  of  the  people  are 
'festal  in  texture  and  brilliancy. 
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Conyngham  asked  a  passer-b;  to  indicate  the  wa;  to  the  Cor- 
dova Toad,  and  the  polite  Spanianl  tamed  and  walked  by  his  etirmp 
until  a  mistake  was  no  longer  possible. 

'  It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  approach  to  Ronda,'  said  this 
garmlooB  person,  '  but  well  enough  in  the  summer,  when  the 
fiowere  are  in  bloom  and  the  vineyards  green.  The  road  is  straight 
and  dusty  until  one  arrives  at  the  possession  of  the  Senora  Barenna 
— a  narrow  road  to  the  right  leading  up  into  the  mountain.  One 
can  perceive  the  house — oh,  yes — ^upon  the  hillside,  once  beaa- 
tiful,  but  now  old  and  decayed.  Mistake  is  now  impossible.  It 
is  a  stjaight  way.    I  wish  you  a  good  journey.' 

Conyngham  rode  on,  vaguely  turning  over  in  hie  mind  a  half- 
matured  plan  of  effecting  a  seemingly  accidental  entry  to  the  hoose 
of  Seilora  Barenna,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  that  lady's  daughter  in 
the  garden  or  grounds.  Once  outside  the  walls  of  the  town  he 
found  the  country  open  and  bare,  consisting  of  brown  hills,  of  which 
the  lower  slopes  were  dotted  with  evergreen  oaks.  The  road  soon 
traversed  a  vUlage  which  seemed  to  be  half  deserted,  for  men  and 
women  alike  were  working  in  the  fields.  On  the  balcony  of  the 
best  house  a  biaDch  of  palm  bound  against  the  ironwork  balustrade 
indicated  the  dwelling  of  the  priest,  and  the  form  of  that  village 
despot  was  dimly  discernible  in  the  darkened  room  behind.  Beyond 
the  villi^e  Conyngham  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  moon- 
tain,  his  mind  preoccupied  with  a  Macchiavellian  scheme  of  losing 
his  way  in  this  neighbourhood.  Through  the  evergreen  oak  and 
olive  groves  he  could  perceive  the  roof  of  an  old  grey  house  whicli 
had  once  been  a  mere  hacienda  or  semi-fortified  &rm. 

Conyngham  did  not  propose  to  go  direct  to  Sefiora  Barenna's 
house,  but  described  a  semicircle,  mounting  from  terrace  to  terrace 
on  his  sure-footed  horse. 

When  at  length  he  came  in  sight  of  the  high  gateway  where 
the  ten-foot  oaken  gates  still  swung,  he  perceived  someone  ap- 
proaching the  exit.  On  closer  inspection  he  saw  that  this  wag  a 
priest,  and  on  nearing  him  recognised  the  Padre  Concha,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Marina  at 
Algeciras. 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  for  the  priest  raised  his  shabby 
old  hat  with  a  tender  care  for  the  insecurity  of  its  brim. 

*  A  lucky  meeting,  SeQor  Englishman,'  he  said ;  '  who  would 
have  expected  to  see  you  here  ? ' 

'  I  have  lost  my  way.' 
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'  Ah !  *  And  the  grim  face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  '  Lost  your 
way?' 

'Yes.' 

*  Then  it  is  lacky  that  I  have  met  you.     It  is  so  easy  to  lose 
one's  way — when  one  is  young,' 
.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  horse's  bridle. 

'Yon  are  most  certainly  going  in  the  wrong  direction,'  he 
said ;  '  I  will  lead  yon  right.' 

It  was  said  and  done  so  qoietly  that  Coujngham  had  found 
no  word  to  say  before  his  horse  was  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

'This  ia  surely  one  of  General  Vincente's  horses,'  said  the 
priest ;  '  we  have  few  such  barbs  in  Ronda.  He  always  rides  a 
good  horse,  that  Miguel  Vincente.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  one  of  his  horses.     Then  you  know  the  General  P ' 

'  We  were  boys  together,'  answered  the  Padre ;  '  and  there 
were  some  who  said  that  he  should  have  been  the  priest  and  I  the 
soldier.' 

The  old  man  gave  a  little  laugh. 

'  He  has  prospered,  however,  if  I  have  not,  A  great  man,  my 
dear  Miguel,  and  they  saj  that  his  pay  is  duly  handed  to  him. 
My  own — my  princely  twenty  pounds  a  year — is  overdue,  I  am 
happy  enough,  however,  and  have  a  good  house.  You  noticed  it, 
perhaps,  as  you  passed  through  the  village,  a  branch  of  palm 
against  the  rail  of  the  balcony — my  sign,  you  understand.  The 
innkeeper  neit  door  displays  a  branch  of  pine,  which,  I  notice,  is 
more  attractive.  Every  man  his  day.  One  does  not  catch  rabbits 
with  a  dead  ferret.  That  is  the  church — will  you  see  it  ?  No  ? 
Well,  some  other  day.  I  will  guide  you  through  the  village.  The" 
valk  will  give  me  appetite,  which  I  sometimes  require,  for  my 
cook  is  one  whose  husband  has  left  her.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LOTE  LETFER. 
'  t  mast  mix  myself  with  actioD  last  I  wither  bj  despair,' 

'  Ko  one,'  GoDyngham  heard  a  voice  exclaiming  as  he  went  into 
the  garden  on  returning  from  his  fruitless  ride,  '  no  one  knows 
what  I  have  suffered.' 

He  paused  in  the  dark  doorway,  not  wishing  to  intrude  opoa 
Estella  and  her  visitors ;  for  he  perceived  the  ibrms  of  three 
ladies  seated  within  a  miniature  jungle  of  bamboo,  which  grew  In 
feathery  luxuriance  around  a  fountain.  It  was  not  flifficalt  to 
identify  the  voice  as  that  of  the  eldest  lady,  who  was  stout,  and 
spoke  io  deep,  almost  manly  tones.  So  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge, 
the  suffering  mentioned  bad  left  but  small  record  on  its  victim's 
outward  appearance. 

'  Old  lady  seems  to  have  stood  it  well,'  commented  the  English* 
man  in  his  mind. 

'  Never  again,  my  dear  Estella,  do  I  leave  Rooda,  except  indeed 
for  Toledo,  where,  of  course,  we  shall  go  in  the  summer  if  this 
terrible  Don  Carlos  is  really  driven  from  the  country.  Ah !  but 
what  suffering !  My  mind  is  never  at  ease.  I  expect  to  wake  up 
at  night  and  hear  that  Julia  is  being  murdered  in  her  bed.  For 
me  it  does  not  matter ;  my  life  is  not  so  gay  that  it  will  cost  me 
much  to  part  from  it.  No  one  would  molest  an  old  woman,  you 
think  ?  Well,  that  may  be  so ;  but  I  know  all  the  anxiety,  for  I 
was  once  beautiful — ah !  more  beautiful  than  you  or  JalU ;  and 
my  hands  and  feet — have  you  ever  noticed  my  foot,  Eatella?^ 
even  now ! ' 

And  a  sonorous  sigh  completed  the  sentence. 

Conyngham  stepped  out  of  the  doorway,  the  clank  of  his 
spurred  heel  on  the  marble  pavement  causing  the  sigh  to  break 
off  in  a  little  scream.  He  \aA  caught  the  name  of  Julia,  and 
hastily  concluded  that  these  ladies  must  be  no  other  than  Madame 
Barenna  and  her  daughter.  In  the  little  bamboo  grove  he  found 
the  elder  lady  lying  back  in  her  chair,  which  creaked  ominously, 
and  asking  in  a  faint  voice  whether  he  were  Don  Carlos. 

'  No,'  answered  Estella,  with  a  momentary  twinkle  in  her  grave, 
dark  eyes ;  '  this  is  Air.  Conyngham — my  aunt,  SeSora  Barenna, 
and  my  cousin  Julia,' 

The  ladies  bowed. 
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'  Itoa  must;  eicuse  me,'  said  Madame  Barenna  v<dabl;,  '  bat 
your  approach  vbs  so  Bodden.  I  am  a  great  sofferer — my  nerves, 
yoo  knoir.    Bat  yoaog  people  do  not  understand.' 

And  she  sighed  heavily,  vith  a  side  glance  at  het  daughter, 
who  did  not  even  appear  to  be  trying  to  do  so.  Jalia  Bareona  was 
darker  than  her  coogin,  qaicker  in  manner,  with  an  air  of  worldly 
capability  which  Eatella  lacked.  Her  eyes  were  quick  and  restless, 
her  face  less  beautifal,  bat  expressive  of  a  great  IntelligeDce,  which, 
if  broaght  to  bear  upon  men  in  the  form  of  coquetry,  was  likely 
to  be  infinitely  dangeroos. 

'  It  is  always  best  to  approach  my  mother  with  caution,'  she 
■aid  with  a  restless  movement  of  her  hands.  This  was  not  a  woman 
tt  her  ease  in  the  world  or  at  peace  with  it.  She  laughed  as  she 
^ke,  but  her  eyes  were  grave,  even  while  her  lips  smiled,  and 
watched  the  Englishman's  £ace  with  an  air  almost  of  anxiety. 
Thoe  are  some  faces  that  seem  to  be  watching  and  waiting. 
Julia  Barenna's  had  such  a  look. 

'  Conyngham,'  said  Madame  Barenna,  reflectively.  '  Surely  I 
have  heard  that  name  before.  You  are  not  the  Englishman  with 
whom  Father  Concha  is  so  angry — who  sells  forbidden  books — the 
Bible,  it  is  said.' 

'No,  aeflora,' answered  Conyngham  with  perfect  gravity;  'I 
have  nothing  to  sell.' 

He  laughed  suddenly,  and  looked  at  the  elder  lady  with  that 
air  of  good  humour  which  won  for  him  more  friends  than  he  ever 
wanted;  for  this  Irishman  had  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  his  heart 
which  shone  upon  hia  path  through  life,  and  made  that  nneven 
way  easier  for  his  feet.  He  glanced  at  Julia,  and  saw  in  her  eyes 
the  look  of  expectancy  which  was,  in  reality,  always  there.  The 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  by  some  means,  or 
perhaps  feminine  intuition  beyond  his  comprehension,  she  knew 
that  he  possessed  the  letter  addressed  to  her,  and  was  eagerly 
awaiting  it.  This  letter  seemed  to  have  been  gaining  in  im- 
portance the  longer  he  carried  it,  and  this  opportunity  of  giving 
it  to  her  came  at  the  right  moment.  He  remembered  I^rralde's 
words  concerning  the  person  to  whom  the  missive  was  addressed, 
and  the  high-flown  sentiments  of  that  somewhat  theatrical  gentle- 
man became  in  some  degree  jostified.  Julia  Barenna  was  a 
woman  who  might  well  awaken  a  passionate  love.  Conyngham 
realised  this,  as  from  a  distance,  while  Julia's  mother  spoke  of 
some  trivial  matter  of  the  moment  to  onheeding  ears.    That  dis- 
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taace  seemed  now  to  exist  between  him  and  all  women.     It  had 
oome  soddenlj,  and  one  glance  of  Estella's  eyes  had  called  it  iato 


'  Yee,'  SefLora  Barenna  was  saying,  '  Father  Concha  is  ytxj 
angry  with  the  Englieh.  What  a  terrible  man  I  Yon  do  not  know 
him,  Senor  Gonyngham  ?' 

'  I  think  I  have  met  him,  seQora.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  have  never  seen  him  angry.  Yon  have  nenr 
oonfesaed  to  him  I  A  little,  little  sin — no  larger  than  the  ^e  id 
a  fly — a  little  bite  of  a  calfs  sweetbread  on  Friday  in  mere  ftx^et* 
fulness,  and,  Sancta  Maria  I  what  a  penance  is  required  I  What 
snffering  1     It  is  a  pnrgbtory  to  have  sach  a  confessor.' 

'  Sorely  madame  can  have  no  sins,'  said  Conyngham 
pleasantly. 

*  Not  now,'  said  Sefiora  Barenna  with  a  deep  sigh.  '  When  I 
was  yoong  it  was  different.' 

And  the  memory  of  her  sinfol  days  almost  moved  her  to  teen. 
She  glanced  at  Conyngham  with  a  tragic  air  of  matoal  nnd^- 
Btanding,  as  if  drawing  a  veil  over  that  bhssfal  past  in  the 
presence  of  Julia  and  Estella.  '  Aak  me  another  time,'  that 
glance  seemed  to  say. 

'  Yes,'  the  lady  continaed,  '  Father  Concha  is  very  angry  with 
the  English.  Firstly,  because  of  these  Bibles.  Blessed  Heavai! 
what  does  it  matter  ?  No  one  can  read  them  except  the  jaiest«, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  Secondly,  becaose  the  English 
have  helped  to  overthrow  Don  Carlos ' 

'  You  will  have  a  penance,'  interrupted  Miss  Julia  Barenna 
qnietly,  '  &om  Father  Concha  for  talking  politics.' 

'  But  bow  will  be  know  ? '  aeked  Sefiora  Barenna  sharply ;  and 
the  two  young  ladies  laughed. 

Senora  Barenna  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shru^ed 
her  shoulders.  Like  many  women  she  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
foolishness  and  worldly  wisdom.  She  adjusted  her  nantilla  and 
mutely  appealed  to  Heaven  with  a  glance  of  her  upturned  eyes. 

Ctmyngham,  who  was  no  diplomatist,  nor  posseted  any  skill  in 
concealhig  his  thoughts,  looked  with  some  interest  at  Julia 
Barenna,  and  Estella  watched  him. 

'  Julia  is  right,'  SeQora  Barenna  was  saying,  though  nobody 
heeded  her ;  '  one  must  not  talk  nor  even  think  politics  in  this 
country.  You  are  no  politician,  I  trust,  Sefior  Conyngham— SeikB' 
Conyngham,  I  ask  you,  you  are  no  politician  ? ' 
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'  No,  sefiora,'  rej^ed  Gonyngham  hastily ;  '  no ;  and  if  I  were, 
I  shonld  never  understand  Spanish  politics.' 

'Father  Concha  says  that  Spanish  politics  are  the  same  aa 
Uioee  of  any  other  country — each  man  for  himself,'  said  Jolia 
vith  a  bitter  laogh. 

'And  he  is,  no  doabt,  right.' 

'  Do  yon  reaUy  think  so  ? '  asked  Julia  B&renna,  with  more 
earnestness  than  the  question  would  seem  to  require ;  '  are  there 
not  tme  patriots  who  sacrifice  all — not  only  their  friends,  but  them- 
Belvee — to  the  cause  of  their  country  ? ' 

'  Without  the  hope  of  reward  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'There  may  be,  sefiorita — a  few,'  answered  Conyngham  with 
a  laugh,  '  bat  not  in  my  conntry.    They  must  idl  be  in  Spain.' 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  in  doubt.  But  it  was  a  worn 
Emile. 

The  Englishman  turned  away  and  looked  through  the  trees. 
He  was  wondering  how  he  could  get  speech  with  Julia  alone  for  a 
moment. 

'  You  are  admiring  the  garden,'  said  that  young  lady ;  and  this 
time  he  knew  that  there  had  in  reality  been  that  meaning  in  her 
eyes  which  he  had  imagined  to  be  there. 

'  Yes,  seiiorita,  I  think  it  must  be  the  most  beautiful  garden 
in  the  world.' 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  at  Estella,  who  met  his 
glance  quietly.  Her  repose  of  mann^  struck  him  afresh.  Here 
was  a  woman  having  that  air  of  decision  which  exacts  respect 
alike  firom  men  and  women.  Seen  thus,  with  the  more  vivacious 
Julia  at  her  side,  Estella  gained  suddenly  in  moral  strength  and 
depth — suggesting  a  steady  fire  in  contrast  with  a  flickering  will- 
o'-the-wisp  blown  hither  and  thither  on  eveiy  zephyr.  Yet 
Julia  Barenna  would  pass  anywhere  as  a  woman  of  will  and 
purpose. 

Julia  had  risen,  and  was  moving  towards  the  exit  of  the  little 
grove  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Conyngham  had  nevei 
been  seated. 

'Are  the  violets  in  bloom,  Estella?  I  must  see  them,'  said  the 
visitor.     *  We  have  none  at  home,  where  all  is  dry  and  parched.' 

'  So  bad  for  the  nerves— what  suffering ! — such  a  dry  soil  thai 
one  cannot  sleep  at  night,'  murmured  Madame  Barenna,  prepar- 
ing to  rise  from  her  seat. 
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Jalia  and  Cooynghtun  naturally  led  the  way.  The  paihA 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  palms  and  pepper  trees  were  of  a 
width  that  allowed  two  to  walk  abreast. 

'  Se&orita,  I  have  a  letter  for  yoa.' 

'  Not  yet — wait ! ' 

Senom  Barenna  was  chattering  in  her  deep  husky  tonee 
immediately  behind  them.  Julia  turned  and  looked  np  at  the 
windows  of  the  bouse,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  garden. 
The  dwelling-rooms  were  as  usual  upon  the  first  floor,  and  the 
windows  were  lightly  barred  with  curiously  wrought  iron.  Each 
window  was  curtained  within  with  lace  and  muslin. 

The  paths  wound  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  bat  none  of 
these  were  targe  enough  to  afford  a  secure  screen  from  the  eye  of 
any  watcher  within  the  bouse.  There  was  neither  olive  nor 
ilex  in  the  garden  to  afford  shelter  with  their  heavy  leaves. 
Julia  and  Conyngham  walked  on,  out>distanciog  the  elder  lady 
and  Estella.  From  these  many  a  (urn  in  the  path  hid  them 
from  time  to  time,  but  Julia  was  distrustfut  of  the  windows  and 
hesitated,  in  an  i^ny  of  nervousness.  Conyngham  saw  that  her 
face  was  quite  colourless,  and  her  teeth  closed  convnlslvely  over 
her  tower  lip.  He  continued  to  talk  of  indifferent  topics,  but  the 
answers  she  made  were  incoherent  and  broken.  The  course  of 
true  love  did  not  seem  to  run  smooth  here. 

'  Shall  I  give  you  the  letter  ?  No  one  can  see  us,  senorita. 
Besides,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  of  no  importance  except  to 
yourself.  You  have  doubtless  had  many  such  before,  unless  the 
Spanish  gentlemen  are  blind.' 

He  laughed  and  felt  in  his  pocket. 

'  Yes  ! '  she  whispered.     '  Quickly — now ! ' 

He  gave  her  the  letter  in  its  romantic  pink,  scented  envelope 
with  a  half-suppressed  smile  at  her  e^emess.  Would  anybody- 
would  Estella — ever  be  thus  agitated  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter  bom 
himself?  They  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  inclosnre,  which  was 
divided  almost  in  two  by  a  broader  pathway  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  centre  of  the  garden,  where  a  fountain  of  Moorish 
marble  formed  a  sort  of  carrefour,  from  which  the  narrower  path- 
ways diverged  in  all  directions. 

Descending  the  steps  into  the  garden  from  the  boose  were  tvo 
men,  one  talking  violently,  the  other  seeking  to  calm  him. 

'My  uncle  and   the   Alcalde— they  have  seen  ua  from  the 
windows,'  Eaid  Julia  quickly,     All  ha--  nervousness  of  manner 
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Beetned  to  hare  vsnuhed,  leaving  her  conoentntod  and  alert. 
Some  men  are  tbas  in  warbre — nervooB  until  the  riflee  open  fire, 
and  then  cool  and  read;. 

'  Quick  I '  whispered  Jalia.    '  Let  oa  turn  back.' 

She  wheeled  ronnd,  and  Conjngham  did  the  same. 

'  Joiia  1  *  they  heard  General  Vincente  call  in  his  gentle  voice. 

Julia,  who  was  tearing  the  pink  envelope,  took  no  heed. 
Within  the  first  covering  a  second  envelope  appefuml,  bearing  a 
loDgei  address.  '  Qive  that  to  the  man  wboie  address  it  bears, 
sod  save  me  from  nuD,'  said  the  girl,  thmsting  the  letter  into 
Cooyngham's  hand.    She  kept  the  pink  envelope. 

When,  a  minute  later,  they  came  &ce  to  &ce  with  General 
Vincente  and  his  companion,  a  white-faced,  fluttering  man  of  sixty 
yean,  Julia  Barenna  received  them  with  a  smile.  There  are  some 
men  who,  conscious  of  their  own  quickness  of  resource,  are  carelera 
of  danger,  and  run  into  it  from  mere  heedlesaness,  trusting  to  good 
fortune  to  aid  them  should  peril  arise.  Frederick  Conyngham 
was  one  of  these.  He  now  suspected  that  this  was  no  love  letter 
which  the  man  called  Larralde  had  given  him  in  Algeciras. 

'  Julia,'  said  the  General, '  the  Alcalde  desires  to  Bpeak  with 
yon.' 

Julia  bowed  with  that  touch  of  hauteur  which  in  Spain  the 
nobles  ever  observe  in  their  manner  towards  the  municipal 
sathorities. 

'Mr.  Conyngham,*  continued  the  General, '  this  is  our  brave 
Mayor,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Ronda.' 

'Hononred  to  meet  you,'  said  Conyngham,  holding  onthis  hand 
with  that  frankness  of  manner  which  he  accorded  to  great  and 
ttnall  alike.  The  Alcalde,  a  man  of  immense  importance  in  bis 
own  estimation,  hesitated  before  accepting  it. 

'  General/  he  said,  tnming  and  bowing  very  low  to  Se&ora 
Barenna  and  Estella,  who  now  joined  them,  '  General,  I  leave  you  . 
to  explain  to  your  niece  the  painful  duties  of  my  office.* 

The  General  smiled  and  raised  a  deprecating  shoulder. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said  kindly  to  Julia, '  it  appears  that  our 
good  Alcalde  has  news  of  a  letter  which  is  at  present  passing  from 
lumd  to  hand  in  Andalusia,  It  is  a  letter  of  some  importance. 
Our  good  Mayor,  who  was  at  the  window  a  minute  ago,  saw  Mr. 
Conyngham  bond  you  a  letter.  Between  persons  who  only  met  in 
this  guden  five  minutes  aso  such  a  transaction  had  a  stnuise  air.  , 
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Oar  good  friend,  irhoiB  all  teal  tot  Spain  and  the  people  oFBmda, 
merdy  uks  ;oa  if  lu«  eyes  deceived  him.  It  is  a  mkUer  at 
vhich  we  shall  all  langh  preeently  over  a  lemonade — is  it  not  ao  ? 
A  trifle,  eh?' 

He  passed  his  handkerchief  across  his  moustache,  and  looked 
affectionately  at  his  niece. 

'  A  letter ! '  exclaimed  Julia.  '  Surely  the  Alcalde  jvesiunes. 
He  takea  too  mnch  upon  tumself.' 

The  ofiScial  stepped  forward. 

'  Se&orita,'  he  said, '  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  that  risk.  Did 
this  gentleman  give  yon  a  letter  three  minutes  ago  ? ' 

Julia  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'Yes.' 

*  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  letter  P ' 

*  It  was  a  love  letter.' 

Conyngham  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at  Estella. 

The  Alcalde  looked  doubtful,  with  the  cunning  lips  of  a  che«^ 
country  lawyer. 

'  A  love  letter  from  a  gentleman  you  have  never  seen  before  ? '   . 
he  said  with  a  forced  laugh.  I 

'  Pardon  me,  SeBor  Alcalde,  this  gentleman  travelled  in  the 
■arae  ship  with  my  mother  and  myself  from  Bordeaux  to  Algedraa, 
and  he  saved  my  Ufe.' 

She  caet  a  momentary  glance  at  Conyngham,  which  woold 
have  sealed  his  fate  had  the  fiery  Mr.  Larralde  been  there  to  see 
it.  The  Prefect  paused,  Eomewbat  taken  aback.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence,  and  every  moment  gave  Julia  and  Conyngham 
time  to  think. 

Then  the  Alcalde  turned  to  Conyngham. 

'It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,'  he  said, '  to  learn  thai   i 
I  have  been  mistaken.      I  have  only  to  ask  this  gentleman's  con- 
firmation of  what  the  Sefiorita  has  said.     It  is  true,  se&or,  that 
you  surreptitiously  handed  to  the  Sefiorita  Barenna  a  letter  expreaa-   , 
ing  your  love?' 

'  Since  the  Sefiorita  has  done  me  the  honour  of  confessing  it 
I  must  ask  you  to  believe  it,'  answered  Conyngham  steadily  and 
coldly. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WAB  OF  WIT. 

'L»  diKirition  est  I'ait  da  mensongo.' 

Thb  Alcalde  blew  out  bis  cheelcs  and  looked  at  General  Viocente. 
Se&ora  Barenna  would  with  small  encouragemeDt  have  thrown 
henelfinto  Conyngham'E  arms;  bat  she  received  none  whatever, 
and  instead  frowned  at  Jolia.  Estella  was  looking  haughtily  at 
her  &ther,  aod  would  not  meet  Conjngham's  glance. 

'  I  feel  Bure,'  said  General  Vincente  in  his  most  coooiliating 
manner,  '  that  m;  dear  Julia  will  Bee  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
the  good  Alcalde  by  showing  bim  the  letter — ^with,  of  course,  the 
consent  of  my  friend  Conyngham.' 

He  laughed,  and  slipped  bis  hand  within  Conyngham's  arm. 

'  Yon  see,  my  dear  friend,'  he  said  in  English,  '  these  local 
magnates  are  a  trifle  inflated ;  local  magnitude  is  a  Uttle  inclined 
to  inflate,  eh  ?  Ua !  ha  1  And  it  is  so  easy  to  conciliate  them.  I 
always  try  to  do  so  myself.    Peace  at  any  price — that  is  my  motto,' 

And  he  turned  aside  to  arrange  hia  sword,  which  dragged  on 
the  ground. 

'Tell  her,  my  dear  Conyngham,  to  let  the  old  gentleman  read 
the  letter.' 

'  Bnt  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me.  General.' 

'  I  know  that,  my  friend,  as  well  as  yon  do,'  said  Vincente  with 
s  sudden  change  of  manner,  which  gave  the  Englishman  an 
oncomfortable  deetre  to  know  what  be  meant.  But  General 
Vincente,  in  pursuit  of  that  peace  which  had  earned  him  such  a 
terrible  reputation  in  war,  turned  to  Sefiora  Barenna  with  his  most 
reassuring  smile. 

'  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  luez,'  he  said.  '  In  these  times  of  trouble 
tlie  officials  are  so  suspicious,  and  our  dear  Alcalde  knows  too  much. 
He  remembers  dear  Julia's  little  affair  with  Esteban  Larralde, 
now  long  since  lived  down  and  forgotten.  Larralde  is,  it  appears, 
a  maloontant,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  wall.  You  need  have 
no  Dneasiness.  Ah  !  yonr  nerves — yes,  I  know !  A  great  sufferer 
— yea,  I  remember.     Patience,  dear  Ifiez,  patience ! ' 

And  be  patted  her  stout  white  hand  aSectiooately. 

The  Alcalde  was  taking  anuff  with  a  stubborn  air  of  disbelief, 
glancing  the  while  suspiciously  at  Ctmyngliam,  who  had  eyes  for 
none  but  Estella.  .-.  , 
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'  Alcalde,'  said  Oeneral  Vincente. '  the  incident  is  past,  as  we 
say  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  a  lemonade  now  ? ' 

'  No,  General,  tbe  incident  is  not  past,  and  I  will  not  have  a 
lemonade.' 

'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  General  Vincente  in  gentle  horror. 

'  Yea,  this  ;oang  lady  most  give  me  the  letter,  ot  I  call  in  my 
men,' 

'But  yonr  men  could  not  toach  a  lady,  my  dear  Alcalde.* 

'  Yon  may  be  the  Alcalde  of  Ronda,'  said  Conyngham  cheer- 
fully, in  continoation  of  the  General's  argument ;  '  hut  if  you  <^er  , 
auch  an  insult  to  Sefiorita  Barenna,  I  throw  you  into  the  foantain, 
in  the  deepest  part,  where  it  is  wettest,  just  there  by  the  marUe 
dolphin.' 

And  Conyngham  indicated  the  exact  spot  with  his  riding-whip. 

'  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? '  asked  the  Alcalde.  The  question 
was  in  the  first  place  addreesed  to  space  and  the  gods — after  a 
moment  the  speaker  turned  to  General  Vincente. 

'  A  prospective  aide-de-camp  of  General  Espartero.* 

At  the  mention  of  the  great  name  the  Mayor  of  Ronda  became  , 
beaatifally  less  and  half  bowed  to  Conyngham. 

'  I  must  do  my  daty,'  be  said  with  the  stabboruness  of  a  small 
mind. 

'  And  what  do  you  conceive  that  to  be,  my  dear  Alcalde  ?  * 
inquired  the  General.  ' 

'  To  place  the  Seilorita  Barenna  under  arrest  unless  she  will 
hand  to  me  the  letter  she  has  in  her  possession.' 

Jnha  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  She  was  a  brave  voman 
playing  a  dangerous  game  with  consummate  courage,  and  never 
gUnced  at  Conyngham,  who  with  an  efiort  kept  his  hand  away 
from  the  pocket  where  the  letter  lay  concealed.  The  manner  in 
which  she  trusted  him  unreservedly  and  entirely  was  in  itself 
cunning  enongh,  for  It  appealed  to  that  sense  of  chivalry  vhich 
is  not  yet  dead  in  men. 

'  Place  me  under  arrest,  SeQor  Alcalde,'  she  said  indifferently, 
*  and  when  you  have  satisfied  me  that  yon  have  a  right  to  insped 
a  lad/a  private  correspondence  I  will  submit  to  be  searched — but 
not  before.' 

She  made  a  UtUe  signal  to  Conyngham  not  to  interfere. 

Sefiora  Barenna  took  this  opportunity  of  asserting  herself  and 
her  nerves.  She  sat  heavily  down  on  a  stone  seat  and  wept.  She 
could  hardly  have  done  better,  for  she  was  a  countess  in  her  own 
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light,  and  the  sight  of  high-born  tears  distinctly  onnerved  the 
AJcalde. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  the  Se&orits  has  made  her  own  choice.  In 
these  times '  (he  glanced  nervously  at  the  weeping  lady)  '  one  mast 
do  one's  doty.' 

'  My  dear  Jnlia,'  protested  the  General,  '  you,  who  are  so 
KDsible ' 

Jolia  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed.  She  not  only 
tnuted  Conyngham  bat  relied  upon  his  intelligence.  It  is  as  a 
role  safer  to  confide  in  the  honesty  of  one's  neighbour  than  in 
tU  wit ;  better  still,  trust  in  neither.  Conyngham,  who  was  quick 
enough  when  the  moment  required  it,  knew  that  she  was  foetering 
>lie  belief  that  the  letter  at  that  moment  iu  his  pocket  was  in 
ber  poesession.  He  suspected  also  that  he  and  Jolia  Barenna 
»ere  playing  with  life  and  death.  Farther,  he  recognised  her 
u)d  her  voice.  This  was  the  woman  who  had  showed  discrimi- 
nation aud  calmness  in  &ce  of  a  great  danger  on  the  Garonne. 
Had  this  Englishman,  owning  as  he  did  to  a  strain  of  Irish  blood, 
tinned  his  back  on  her  and  danger  at  such  a  moment  he  would 
■Noredly  have  proved  himself  untrue  to  the  annals  of  that  race 
*hich  has  made  a  mark  upon  the  world  that  will  never  be  wiped 
oat.  He  looked  at  the  Al^de  and  smiled,  whereupon  that  official 
turned  and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand  to  a  man  who,  dressed 
m  a  quiet  nniform,  had  a{^>eared  in  the  doorway  of  the  house, 

'  What  the  deuce  we  are  all  trying  to  do  I  don't  know,' 
reflected  Conyngham,  who  indeed  was  sufficiently  at  sea  to  awake 
ttie  most  dormant  suspicions. 

The  Alcalde,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  protested  his  inability  to 
neglect  a  particle  of  hia  dnty  at  this  troubled  period  of  Spain's 
''^'yi  and  announced  his  intention  of  placing  Julia  Barenna 
onder  BurreillaDce  until  she  handed  him  the  letter  she  had  received 
^  Conyngham. 

'  I  am  qnite  prepared,'  he  added,  '  to  give  this  caballero  the 
t'enefit  of  the  donbt,  and  assume  that  he  has  been  in  this  matter 
"le  tool  of  unscrupulous  persons.  Seeing  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
^eial  Vincente's,  and  has  an  introduction  to  his  Excellency  the 
"Use  of  Vittoria,  he  is  without  the  pale  of  my  jurisdiction,' 

The  Alcalde  made  Conyngham  a  profound  bow  and  proceeded 
w>  cottdact  Julia  and  her  indignant  mother  to  their  carriage. 

'  There  goes,'  said  General  Vincente  with  his  most  optimistic 
uttle  chnckle,  '  a  young  woman  whose  head  will  always  be  en- 
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dangled  by  her  heart.'    And  he  nodded  towards  Julia's  r^zeatang 
fona. 

Estella  tamed  asd  walked  awaj  hf  herself. 
'  Come,'  said  the  Geo^nl  to  Conyngham,  '  let  as  ait  down.  I 
have  news  for  yoa.  Bat  what  a  susceptible -heart — ^my  dew 
joang  friend — what  a  soBceptible  heart !  Jalia  is,  I  admit,  s  veiy 
pretty  girl — la  beauti  dv,  diahle,  eh !  Bat  on  bo  short  an  ao- 
qaaintance — ^rather  rapid,  rather  rapid  I ' 

As  he  Bpoke  he  was  searching  omoog  some  letters  which  he 
had  prodaced  from  bis  pocket,  uid  at  length  foand  an  official 
envelope  that  had  already  been  opened. 

'  I  have  here,'  be  said,  *  a  tetter  from  Aladrid.  Yoa  have  <nily 
to  proceed  to  the  capital,  and  there  I  hope  a  poet  awaits  yon. 
Yoor  duties  will  at  present  be  of  a  semi-milit^  character,  bat 
later  I  hope  we  can  show  yoa  some  fighting.  This  pestilential 
Cabrera  is  not  yet  quelled,  and  Morella  Btill  holds  out.  Yes,  thes* 
will  be  fighting.' 

He  closed  the  lettw  and  looked  at  Conyngham. 
'  If  that  is  what  you  want,'  he  added. 

'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want.'  i 

The  General  nodded  and  rose,  pausing  to  brush  a  few  grains 
of  dost  from  his  dapper  riding-breeches. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  I  have  seen  a  horse  which  will  suit  yon  at 
the  cavalry  quarters  in  the  Calle  de  BobediUa.  Shall  we  go  and 
look  at  him  P' 

Conyngham  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  as  the  General  joo- 
poeed. 

'  When  shall  I  start  for  Madrid  ? '  he  asked. 
'  Oh,  to-morrow  morning  will  be  time  enough,'  was  the  reply, 
ottered  in  an  easy-going,  indolent  tone,  'if  you  are  early  astir. 
Yoa  see,  it  is  now  nearly  fire  o'clock,  and  yoa  conld  scarcely  be  in 
saddle  before  sunset.' 

'  No,'  laughed  ConyDgham,  '  scarcely,  considering  that  I  ha^-e 
not  yet  bought  the  saddle  or  the  horse.* 

The  General  led  the  way  into  the  boose,  and  Conyngham 
thought  of  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  yet  read  th« 
address.  Julia  relied  upon  him  to  deliver  it,  and  her  condact 
towards  the  Alcalde  had  the  evident  object  of  gaining  time  for 
him  to  do  so.  She  had  unhesitatingly  thrust  herself  into  s 
position  of  danger  to  screen  bim  and  farther  her  own  indomitable 
purpose.    He  thought  of  her — still  as  from  a  distance  at  which 
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EsWla  bad  placed  him — and  knew  that  she  not  only  had  s  dis- 
qnieting  beaaty,  bat  clevemeeB  and  courage,  which  are  qoalities 
that  outlast  beauty  and  make  a  woman  powerful  for  ever. 

When  he  and  his  companion  emerged  &om  the  great  doorway 
of  the  house  into  the  gnnlight  of  the  Calle  Mayor  a  man  came 
It^ward  from  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  porch.  It  was  Con- 
cepcion  Vara,  leisurely  and  dignified,  twirling  a  cigarette  between 
his  brown  fingers.  He  saluted  the  General  with  one  finger  to  the 
briok  of  his  shabby  felt  hat  as  one  great  man  might  salute  another. 
He  nodded  to  Conynghaoi. 

'  When  does  his  Excellency  take  the  road  again  ? '  he  aaid.  '  I 
am  ready.  The  Guardia  Civil  were  mistaken  this  time — the 
judge  said  there  was  no  stain  on  my  name.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  waived  away  the  slight  with 
the  magnanimity  of  one  who  can  forgive  and  foi^t, 

'  I  take  the  road  to-morrow ;  but  our  contract  oeaeed  at  Ronda. 
I  had  no  intention  of  taking  you  on.' 

'You  are  not  satisfied  with  me?*  inquired  Concepcion,  offering 
his  interlocutor  the  cigarette  he  had  jost  made. 

'  Oh,  yes,' 

*  Buen !     We  take  the  road  together.' 

*Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  ?' inquired  Conyng- 
hatn  with  a  good-natnred  laugh. 

'  Nothing,  except  the  hour  at  which  your  Excellency  starts.' 

'  Six  o'clock,'  put  in  General  Vincente  quietly.  '  Let  me  see, 
yoar  name  is  Coocepcion  Vara.' 

'  Yes,  Excellency — of  Algeciras.' 

'It   is  well,     llien  serve  this   gentleman  well,  or  else ' 

The  General  paused,  and  laughed  in  his  most  deprecating  manner. 

Concepcion  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
tamed  gravely  away.  The  General  and  Conyngham  walked  rapidly 
through  the  streets  of  Bonda,  than  which  there  are  none  cleaner 
in  the  whole  world,  and  duly  bought  a  great  black  horse  at  a  price 
which  seemed  moderate  enough  to  the  Englishman,  though  the 
veodor  explained  that  the  long  war  had  made  horseflesh  rise  in 
value.  Conyngham,  at  no  time  a  keen  bargainer,  hurried  the 
matter  to  an  end,  and  scarce  examined  the  saddle.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  garden  of  the  great  house  in  the 
Calle  Mayor  before  the  cool  of  evening  came  to  drive  Estella 
indoors. 

'  You  will  doubtless  wish  to  pack  your  portmant«au,'  said  the 
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General  rather  breathleBBly  as  he  homed  along  viUi  email  stcfa 
beside  Conyagham. 

'  Yes,'  answered  that  Englishmaii  ingenaooBly, '  yes,  of  conne.' 

'  Then  I  will  not  detain  jon,'  said  General  Vincente.  '  I  have 
aflhirs  at  headqaarters.     We  meet  at  dinner,  of  coarse.* 

He  waved  a  little  salutation  with  his  whip  and  took  a  ade 
tuning. 

The  ean  had  not  set  when  Conyngham  with  a  beating  heart 
made  his  way  through  the  hooee  into  the  garden.  He  had  neve 
been  so  serious  about  anything  in  his  life.  Indeed,  his  life  seemed 
only  to  have  begun  in  that  garden.  Estella  was  there.  He  saw 
her  black  dress  and  mantilla  through  the  trees,  and  the  gleam 
of  her  golden  hair  made  his  eyes  almost  fierce  for  the  momeait. 

'  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning,'  he  said  bluntly  when  he 
reached  her  where  she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  mimosa. 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment — de^  velvet  eyes  with  t 
glowiDg  depth  of  passion  in  them  that  made  his  heart  leap  within 
his  breast, 

'  And  I  love  you,  Estella,'  he  added.  '  Yon  may  be  offended— 
you  may  despise  me — you  may  distmst  me.  But  nothing  can 
rfter  me.    I  love  you— now  and  ever.' 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  motionless. 

'How  many  women  does  an  Englishman  love  at  once?*&he 
asked  coldly  at  length. 

'  Only  one,  seBorita.' 

He  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then  she  roee  and 
walked  past  him  into  the  house. 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN'S   CALENDAR. 
APRIL. 

1  Matthew  Locke,  musician,  e.  1636  to  16TT. 

2  First  voyage  oC  the  East  India  Company,  1601. 

3  George  Herbert,  poet,  b.  1693. 

A     Sir  Francis  Drake,  cironinnavigatoi  and  admiral,  IGSl. 

6  Thomas  Bobbes,  philosopher,  b.  1688. 

G     Dr.  Basby,  Head  Master  ol  Westminster,  d.  169G. 

William  Ueberden,  physician,  elected  Fellow  of  St.  Joho'i,  1T91. 

7  WiUiam  Wordsworth,  poet,  b.  1770. 
Francis  Chaotrej,  sculptor,  b.  1781. 

8  Chapman's  translation  of  the  Iliads  of  Homer  published,  1611. 
The  Qanges  Cansl  opened,  1864. 

9  Heni7  V.  crowned,  1413. 

10  Sir  WiUiam  Cheselden,  surgeon,  d.  1752. 
William  Hailitt,  critic  and  aathor,  b.  1778. 

11  Sir  Heu7  Bawliason,  Assyriologist,  b.  1810. 

12  Arcbbiabop  Chichele,  statesman,  d.  1443. 
Admiral  Itodney's  victory  over  de  Orasse,  1782. 

13  Warren  Hastings  nsanmcd  the  government  of  India,  1772. 
The  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  1629. 

14  Edinbargh  University  founded,  15S2. 
16    Johnson's  Dictionary  pnblished,  1766. 

16  Uarveys  discovery  of  the  circolation  of  the  blood,  1616. 

17  Cardinal  Langton,  arcbbifihop  and  statesman,  1222. 

18  John  Leland,  antiquary,  d.  15S2. 
First  Indian  railway  opened,  1863. 

19  Lord  Byron  d.  1824. 

Charles  Darwin,  natuialist,  d.  1882. 
SO    New  Bethlehem  Hospital  founded,  1812. 

21  cThe  first  Nautical  Almanac,  1767. 

22  Thomas  Bowlandsoa,  caricaturist,  d.  1S27, 

James  Priosep,  Assay  Master  and  Antiquary,  d.  1840. 

23  William  Shakespeare,  poet  and  dramatist,  b.  1664,  d.  1616. 

24  Edmond  Cartwright,  mechanical  inventor,  b.  1743. 
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25  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  published,  IT19. 
William  Conper,  poet,  d.  1800. 

26  Newton's  Prlncipia  Ifud  in  HS.  before  tbe  Royal  Society,  166S. 
David  Home,  pbiloeopber  and  historian,  b.  ITII. 

27  William  Piokerinf,  publisher,  d.  ISoJ. 

28  Captain  Cook  landed  In  New  Soath  Wales,  1770. 

29  David  Cox,  painter,  b.  17S3. 

Coal  gas  £nt  publicly  used  for  lighting,  1802. 

30  SIi  W.  Napier's  Hiatoiy  of  the  Penicsalat  War  pnbUahed,  1828. 

(2)  The  expedition  which  started  on  this  date  consisted  of  three 
ships  under  the  command  of  Sir  Jomea  Lancaster ;  he  reached  the 
Bay  of  Achen  and  made  a  trading  treaty  with  the  king.  Aboat  250 
years  later  the  same  Company  was  opening  in  the  North  of  India 
that  onexampled  engineering  work  (8)  which  irrigates  a  million 
and  a  half  of  acres ;  and  in  tbe  Sonth  (18)  a  system  of  lailwaya 
which  now  extends  to  nearly  20,000  miles.  (4)  On  this  day  Drake 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board  the  Golden  Hind,  on 
returning  from  bis  voyage  round  the  world.  (6)  It  may  well 
be  said  of  this  celebrated  schoolmaster  that  '  be  built  np  mea 
against  the  future  times.'  Among  his  pupils  were  Dryden,  Locke, 
South,  Atterburj,  George  Hooper,  and  Philip  Henry,  (16)  This 
is  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  three  lectures  in  which  Harvey  an- 
nounced his  discovery,  although  his  book  was  not  pubUshed  till 
1628.  Thus  his  great  achievemeat  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
varied  glories  of  tbe  Eo-called  Elizabethan  age ;  the  last  lecture  of 
the  series  was  delivered  four  days  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare. 
(17)  The  date  of  the  great  Church  Council  at  which  Langtoo 
presided.  (22)  A  man  of  remarkable  ability,  hardly  known 
except  to  Anglo-Indians.  He  was  Assay  Master  at  Calcutta, 
possessed  great  technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  was  chief  agent 
in  tbe  reform  of  the  Indian  Bupee  Currency,  practised  as  engineer 
and  architect,  deciphered  various  ancient  F&ti  inscriptions  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  and  greatly  advanced  numismatic  and 
hiatf^cal  knowledge  by  his  study  of  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian 
successors  of  Alexander.  (29)  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
illnminations  for  the  Peace  of  Amiens  that  a  small  row  of  gas- 
lights was  exhibited  in  a  comer  of  Soho,  by  the  inventor,  'William 
Murdoch.  J.  M.  S. 
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(AFBIL  n,  ST.  GEOROS'S  DAT.    BHiK:BSF2ABE  BOBN   &SD  DIED,  1M4,   iei«.> 

AN  ANNIVERSARY  APPEAL. 
BY  WALTER  BESANT.      ' 

A  WBiTEK  may  be  doll ;  h«  may  be  prolix ;  he  may  be  a  prophet 
of  the  obvious  and  tlie  commonplace ;  he  may  be,  in  consequence, 
a  bore ;  he  may  be  wrong-headed,  prejudiced,  obatloate,  and 
narrow — all  these  things  he  may  be,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven. 
We  may  witness  this  kindly  toleration  every  day.  Bnt  a  man 
must  not  be  sentimental.    That  is  not  permitted. 

I  will  try,  therefore,  not  to  be  sentimental,  although  I  am 
abont  to  make  an  appeal  in  &voar  of  sentiment.  I  propose,  in 
fact,  to  invite  the  recognition  of  sentiment  as  a  force  whose  possi- 
bilities, when  applied  to  things  political,  cannot  be  overstated. 

I  would  point  out,  first,  that  with  all  nations,  the  popular 
mind  has  always  been  mled  and  led  entirely  by  sentiment.  The 
popular  imagination  converts  the  facts  of  history  into  sentiment. 
Their  articles  of  belief  are  not  laid  down  by  the  multitude  in  set 
phrases ;  they  are  not  formulated,  even  when  they  might  be  main- 
tained by  reason  ;  they  lie  in  the  mind — say,  rather  in  the  heart — 
unspoken.  For  the  majority  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  express 
these  articles  of  beUef  in  words.  They  are  a  sentiment  resting 
on  tradition  ;  they  are  the  lingering  and  the  surviving  efTects  of 
events  long  since  forgotten.  Sentiment,  when  opinion  passes 
into  action,  is  an  invisible  and  nnknown  guide;  it  draws  the 
people  by  an  invisible  thread  as  strong  as  a  ship's  cable;  like 
beauty,  it  is  able  to  draw  them  as  by  a  single  hair. 

As  a  nation,  as  a  race,  we  are  above  all  other  nations  open 
to,  and  ruled  by,  sentiment.  We  are  fond  of  girding  at  the 
sentiment  of  the  Teuton,  and  of  allowing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Celt ;  we  pride  ourselves  upon  the  possession  of  a  cold  common- 
sense  which  does  not  admit  of  sentiment.  Who  are  '  we,'  how- 
ever, who  are  thus  uplifted  ?  '  We '  are  the  educated — the 
highly  educated  class — a  class  which,  though  it  speaks  for  all, 
is  more  cut  off  and  separated  from  the  rest — the  great  mass — 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.     Among  that  mass 
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sentiment,  of  which  we  pretend  to  have  none,  roles  sapf«n«. 
Let  OS  consider  this  assertion.  Sentiment  ma;  be  defined  as  a 
deeply  rooted  eonviction  founded  on  imagination  rather  than 
reason.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  there  is  a  form  of  sentiment  which 
springs  from  noble  tradition  ;  there  is  another  form  of  Beotiment 
which  springs  &om  prejudice. 

Take  the  former  kind.  There  is  not  a  single  living  English- 
man, below  the  class  of  the  highly  educated  and  the  critical,  who 
is  not  perfectly  certain  that  he  belongs  to  the  chosen  land  of 
Person^  Freedom ;  this  sentiment  has  descended  to  him  from  the 
last  great  period  of  struggle  for  liberty — that  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  has  always  on  that  point  been  firmly  assured,  even 
in  the  days  when,  for  a  debt  of  a  few  shillings,  he  might  be  kept 
in  prison  all  his  life ;  he  gloried  in  his  personal  liberties  even 
when  the  House  of  Commons,  the  only  institution  which  oould 
guard  those  liberties,  was  filled  with  place-men,  nominees,  and 
creatures  who  sold  their  votes ;  he  was  an  English  &ee  man  even 
at  a  time  when  a  harmless  expression  of  opinion  would  have 
brought  him  before  Lord  Kenyon ;  he  was  a  &ee  man  when 
he  had  no  vote,  when  representation  was  a  mockery ;  he  was  a 
free  man  when,  unless  be  was  of  the  Anglican  Chorch,  he  could 
not  hold  any  office  of  the  State  or  of  the  city  or  of  the  county ; 
when  he  could  not  vote  for  any  office ;  when  he  could  not  enter 
a  public  school  or  either  of  the  Universities ;  when  he  could  not 
bold  a  commission ;  when  be  could  nob  become  a  physidau  or  a 
barrister.  What  did  his  freedom  mean,  then,  as  he  understood 
it  P  To  the  average  man  it  meant  little  indeed,  because,  in  the 
last  century,  as  in  this,  the  average  man  was  completely  ignorant 
of  constitutional  history.  But  he  knew  that  there  had  been 
struggles,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  popular  side,  the  side  of 
freedom,  had  come  out  best.  In  the  last  century  hie  imagination 
ludicrously  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  victory.  At  the  present 
moment,  since  the  average  man  can,  as  he  calls  it,  do  as  he  pleases 
(or  believes  that  he  can) ;  since  he  can  think  as  he  pleases  (or 
believes  that  he  can) ;  since  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  he  most  keep — limits  of  dependence,  work, 
and  ignorance — he  is  happy,  hke  his  grand&tiier,  in  the  senti- 
ment of  freedom. 

Again,  he  is  firmly,  irrevocably  convinced  that  his  country  jsin- 
vincible  at  sea :  Britannia  rules  the  waves.  Nothing  will  ever  shake 
him  from  that  belief  except  some  terrible  disaster  upon  the  wavM 
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He  18  also  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
destiny  of  Great  Britain  to  afford  a  refdge  and  to  become  an  BBjlum 
for  all  victims  of  continental  tyranny  :  for  the  rebels  of  one  country 
and  the  patriots  of  another.  And  not  only  a  refuge,  but  a  cham- 
pion. We  have  recently  seen  the  passionate  appeals — sincerely 
passion&te ;  all  the  more  passionate  becanse  the  writers  believed 
that  Great  Britain  was  proving  folse  to  her  duties — in  favoor  of 
defending  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks.  Reason  might  ask  why 
this  country  should  become  a  knight>-errant  among  the  nations. 
History  might  ask  when  this  coontrj  did  enact  the  part  of 
Bon  Quixote.  Season  and  history  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sentiment ;  and  sentiment  declares  that  it  is  England's  duty  to 
protect  the  oppressed  everywhere  and  at  any  cost. 

Again,  he  has  a  belief  that  whenever  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine  bring  distress  to  a  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain 
to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  make  speeches,  write 
letters  to  the  papers,  and  collect  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
soffering. 

This  kind  of  sentiment,  which  is  commonly  described  as '  cheap,' 
nay  be  in  itself  of  Httle  nse.  Bat  it  may  be  encouraged  and 
directed.  The  pride  of  freedom  may  he  turned  into  a  passionate 
Bense  of  the  duties  of  &eemen ;  the  belief  in  our  invincible 
podtion  may  be  turned  into  recognition  of  what  is  owed  by  every 
man  to  the  State — if  necessary,  himself.  This  kind  of  sentiment, 
in  a  word,  may  be  inspiring  and  ennobling ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ntay  inspire  yet  not  ennoble,  as  when  it  fills  a  music-hall  with 
jingoes  and  a  West-end  club  with  'insnlars.' 

There  is,  next,  a  sentiment  fonnded,  not  on  noble  traditions, 
hut  on  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Until  qoite  recently  every 
Englishman  was  bound  to  hatred  of  the  foreigner.  He  has 
always  hated  the  foreigner — Fleming,  French,  Italian,  Spanish — 
irom  time  to  time  he  has  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  hating 
them  all  and  of  murdering  many.  Formerly  it  was  dangerous  for 
ft  foreigner  even  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  Spanish 
Ambaasador  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  insulted.  A  French 
pnest  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  writes,  '  I  do  not  like  a  man  in 
the  street  to  spit  in  my  face  because  I  am  a  Frenchman.'  There 
^  always  existed,  deep  in' every  Englishman's  mind,  a  belief,  not 
to  be  shaken,  in  his  own  superiority.  This  belief  exists  as  an 
■cUve  force  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Englishman — not,  of 
•Wirie,  the  educated  Enghshman^^of  this  day.     He  believes  also. 
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ae  a  corollar;,  that  this  Boperiority  is  recognised,  and  is  envied, 
by  every  other  nation,  so  thai,  it  behoves  the  bnmane  person  to 
be  careful,  in  convetBing  with  a  Frenchman,  not  to  ai^>eai 
conscious  of  this  superiority ;  to  be  modest  about  it ;  not  to  hurt 
his  feelings  by  flaunting  it,  althongh,  of  course,  it  must  be  appaiait 
to  him.  The  consciousness  of  this  superiority  mitigates  the  ancient 
hatred ;  dilutes  it  vith  contempt ;  even  introduces  the  element 
of  magnanimity. 

It  is  perhaps  the  profoundly  religious  temperament  of  onr 
people  which  makes  them  hate  followers  of  alt  other  religions, 
because  difference  of  opinion  in  a  matter  so  important  is  inex- 
cusable. All  IJirongh  the  last  century,  for  instance,  the  language 
used  in  the  popular  literature,  and  even  by  vriters  who  sboold 
have  known  better,  concerning  the  Roman  Catholics ;  tiieir 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns ;  their  ceremonies  and  their 
most  sacred  beliefs,  was  that  of  the  most  profound  ooutempt.  In 
the  same  way  the  bitterness  of  Dissent  towards  the  Clinroh,  and 
the  contempt  of  Church  for  Dissent,  belong  to  sentiment  and  not  to 
reason. 

If  one  wishes  for  illustrations  and  proofs  of  existing  popular 
sentiment,  they  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  onr  theatres  the  sncoesa 
of  a  play  depends  largely  on  its  appeals  to  sentiment :  the  actws 
play  to  the  gallery ;  the  best  written  novels  often  £ul  for  want  of 
the  expected  appeal  to  sentiment ;  the  mnsic-hall  singer  openly 
and  avowedly  reUes  on  popular  sentiment ;  he  strikes  the  jingo 
chord  and  the  people  rise  as  one  mass ;  he  weeps  over  t^ 
domestic  virtues,  and  every  eye  grows  dim ;  he  reminds  ua  of  oar 
national  greatness  and  onr  goodness,  which  is  rewarded  by  that 
greatness,  and  every  heart  glows  vith  pride. 

Since,  then,  sentiment  plays  so  great  a  part  in  forming  popular 
opinion ;  since  the  voice  of  the  people  gives  us  our  rolers,  aaA 
therefore  detennines  lines  of  policy ;  and  theref<»«,  still  further, 
shapes  the  future  of  the  country,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  wortli 
while  to  watch  this  great  force,  to  recognise  its  existence,  to  acknow- 
ledge its  uses  and  its  dangers  to  the  State,  and,  if  possible,  to 
create,  lead,  and  foster  it ;  to  keep  it  from  becoming  miscliievoiis ; 
to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  mislead  the  people ;  to  restrain  it  so 
that  it  shall  not  infuriate  the  people.  It  was  a  misleading  or 
infuriating  sentiment  which  in  the  last  century  made  the  mob 
shout  and  smash  windows  and  break  heads  first  for  Tory  and  tlwn 
for  Whig,  first  for  High  Church  and  then  for  the  Holy  Protestant 
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cause.  The  same  force  now  makes  the  people  hold  meetings, 
listen  with  enthneiasm  to  enthnsiaetio  speeches,  and  vote  on  the 
Bide  which  sentiment  has  adopted. 

What  have  we  done,  as  a  nation,  to  recognise  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  imagination — which  is  only  another  word  for  sentiment — 
in  the  national  mind  ?  What  have  we  done  to  feed  the  imagination 
with  sncb  right  views  of  onr  position,  onr  resoorces,  our  histxoy, 
ODT  perils,  as  may  make  sentiment  a  source — a  certain  and  reliable 
Boorce — of  strength  and  safety,  instead  of  an  oncertmn  force 
liable  to  drive  the  people  into  wrong  paths,  into  perilons  lines,  by 
ways  which  lead  to  destruction  ? 

We  have  hitherto  done  nothing— absolutely  nothing.  Onr 
School  Boards  pay  no  heed  to  the  readers  with  which  the  children 
are  supplied ;  the  Edacation  Department  makes  no  regulations  as 
to  the  elementary  teaching  of  history,  the  growth  of  onr  institn- 
tions,  the  extent  of  the  Empire,  the  condition  of  the  Colonies,  the 
extent  of  trade  and  industry,  the  meaning  of  freedom,  or,  in  iaot, 
anything  practical  and  likely  to  influence  the  children  in  sfi«r-life. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing  so  long  remains  in  the  mind  as  the 
teaching  of  childhood,  a  great  &ct  fully  recognised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  when  they  refuse  consent  to  any  form  of  education  that 
is  not  based  upon  their  own  form  of  bith.  Here  and  there,  it 
is  ime,  one  may  find  elementary  books  which  aim  at  systematic 
teaching  of  patriotism  and  of  national  history  ;  but  there  is  no 
organised  national  intelligent  attempt.  It  has  never  occnrred 
to  educational  Parliaments,  educational  writers  or  teachers,  that 
they  might  usefully  and  successfully  direct  and  control  the  popular 
imagination  and  mould  the  popular  sentiment.  A  child  leaves 
school  at  thirteen.  Probably  he  will  never  more,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  look  at  a  book  of  history  again.  But  he  will  remember 
icmething  of  what  he  has  been  taught' — the  elementary  prinoiplea 
which  be  might  be  taught;  the  plain  broad  landmarks  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  bim — these  things  will  become  a  part 
of  him  for  the  whole  of  bis  life.  The  reason — the  actual  fiuite — 
will  disappear  and  be  forgotten,  but  the  sentiment  will  remain. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  managed  matter? 
differently.  They  imderstood  very  well  at  the  outset  what  they 
wanted — to  create,  namely,  a  profound  sentiment  of  patriotism 
among  their  people.  Let  us  see  bow  they  set  to  work.  Since 
the  opinions — the  views  of  life  and  conduct  and  religion— that 
endure  in  the  mind  are  those  which  are  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
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Americans  have  been  most  careful  in  their  Bchool-books  to  re[«e- 
sent  UieinBelves  in  the  most  favoorable  light  possible ;  of  that  no 
one  can  complain.  They  have  also  thought  proper  to  present 
OS,  the  people  of  Great  BritalD,  in  the  most  nnfavoorable  light 
possible ;  they  have  minimised  our  position  ;  they  have  denied  as 
our  virtnes,  oar  victories,  onr  achievements.  The  sentiment  which 
they  have  fostered  is  of  an  exaggerated  type.  The  misuse  of  this 
great  edncatioual  o|^rtanity  brings  with  it  the  danger  of  makiog 
the  aven^  man  mischievonsly  and  inordinately  conceited  aboat 
his  country,  a  condition  of  mind  which  may  impel  him  in  many 
lamentable  steps.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  better  class 
of  Ammcans  perceive  the  danger  and  regret  the  caose. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  tract  by  Mr.  Arthor  Inkersley,  reprinted 
from  tiie  '  San  Francisco  News  Letter^  of  Christmas,  1896.  It  is 
called  '  American  and  British  Prejudice,'  and  is  a  vehement  plea 
by  an  American  for  greater  justice  and  less  prejudice  against 
this  country,  I  qoote  one  passage  which  bears  especially  on  my 
subject,  as  showing  how  the  national  sentiment  has  been  formed  : 


Consider  the  &ttitnde  oF  the  common,  pMn,  ordinary,  averse,  sreiy-dajr 
Amarlcan  with  regard  to  Qreat-  BriUin.  '  Raised '  in  a  household  where  evaiy- 
thing  onditable  to  the  mother  coimtr;  ie  tigoionsly  tabooed ;  fed  od  aohoot 
tezt-booka  which  represent  her  as  a  grasping,  over- reaching,  oppieg^ve  Power; 
noDTltbed  (Qod  help  him  I)  on  newspapers  wliich  delight  in  patting  every  na,tional 
deed  of  Britain  and  every  private  act  of  her  citiiens  in  the  worst  poeaible  aspect ; 
tftnght  to  regard  the  higliet  61a«ses  of  that  coontry  as  empty-headed  noodle^ 
nnfffluclpled  Bconndrela,  profligates,  and  ignoramoses— is  it  woDdertnl  that  his 
prepoeseasloiis  ar«  almost  invincible  J 

I  have  mentioned  this  point  only  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  sentiment  may  be  created  and  fostered.  Hatred  of  England, 
according  to  Mr.  Inkersley,  whose  evidence  is  amply  corroborated 
by  others,  has  been  a  sentiment  most  carefully  fostered  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  my  biisineBB  to  search  into  the 
reasons  for  this  action  of  the  United  States,  but  I  would  submit  a 
possible  explanation  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  entirely  based 
upon  unreasoning  malignity.  It  was  thought,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  separate  as  widely  as  possible  their  own 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  EngUsh-speaking  race.  The  easiest  and 
readiest  method  seemed  to  be  the  representation  of  the  English 
people  either  aa  slaves  or  tyrants  :  either  in  an  odious  or  a  con- 
temptible light.  Perhaps  it  was  well  to  make  it  impossible,  when 
Americans  began  to  people  the  vast  territories  of  Western  America, 
for  the  early  settlers  to  change  their  flag  and  hoist  the  Union  Jack. 
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Therefore,  wherever  the  American  settler  went  he  took  with  him 
ft  bogey — the  Engliehman  who  would  willingly  hind  him  in  chains 
if  he  was  not  a&aid.  It  has  never  been  thought  necessary  for  us 
to  laise  np  a  bogey  American,  otherwise  we  should  perhaps  have 
done  so.  However  thai  may  be,  here  is  the  broad  fact :  the 
Americans  recognised  the  prudential  value  of  sentiment,  and 
therefore  carefolly  fostered  that  kind  of  sentiment  which  seemed 
best  calculated  to  keep  their  own  people  together,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  going  over  to  the  English.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  such  sentiment  is  attempted  or  encouraged  in  the  American 
school-books  as  regards  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians.  The 
yonng  American's  imagination  is  thus  carefully  provided  with 
two  figures.  One  of  them  is  the  &iry  goddess  Liberty,  She 
bears  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  victorious 
sword  in  the  right.  The  other  is  a  fiillen  despot :  in  one  hand  is 
a  broken  sword ;  in  the  other  a  flag — the  Union  Jack — beaten 
down  and  disgraced. 

Again,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  American  Federa 
tion,  it  is  rect^rnised  that  a  symbol  shoold  represent  it ;  and  that 
the  symbol  should  everywhere  be  in  evidence.  Just  as  outside 
every  Roman  Catholic  church  and  most  Anglican  churches  the 
Cross  proclaims  the  faith  that  is  upheld  within,  so  outside  every 
public  building  in  America  the  flag  proclaims  the  country  and 
reminds  the  people  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  not,  as  the  shallow 
traveller  believes,  hoisted  for  mere  show  and  display  ;  it  is  there 
for  a  deliberate  purpose,  with  intent,  and  with  wisdom.  They 
like  to  see  the  flag  everywhere ;  tiiey  love  the  flag  because  it  is 
their  symbol ;  in  foreign  countries,  Americans  have  told  me,  the 
dght  of  their  flag  flying  at  a  masthead  most  strangely  moves 
their  hearts.    It  is  the  flag  of  sentiment. 

We,  too,  have  a  flag ;  a  flag  as  fine  as  the  stars  and  stripes : 
yet,  except  at  seaside  places,  you  may  march  from  end  to  end  of 
the  conntiy  and  never  see  it.  Where  does  it  fly  in  London  ?  I 
believe  that  a  child  bom,  say,  at  Mile  End,  might  live  out  the 
whole  of  a  long  life  and  never  see  the  Union  Jack.  As  for  re- 
garding the  Union  Jack  as  the  symbol  of  his  country ;  as  for 
reading  in  its  flying  folds  a  reminder  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
and  of  pride  in  his  country,  it  never  occurs  to  him  ;  be  has  never 
been  tmght  so  to  regard  his  flag.  Neither  loyalty  itself  nor  tlie 
symbolism  of  his  flag  has  ever  been  taught  tW  child. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  <a«ating  sentiment  which '^  r , 
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AmericanB  have  practised,  also  vith  the  greatest  saoceBs.  It  u 
to  hold  a  Day  of  the  nation — a  holiday — a  Day  of  rejoicing  and  of 
feasting  and  of  speech-making.  They  have  instituted  two  rach 
Days — the  Day  of  Independence  and  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving. 
They  are  Days,  I  believe,  vhich  greatly  afflict  the  sodIb  of  the  smM. 
minority,  who  love  not  mnltitadee  or  noLBe ;  but  move  ptofotmdiy 
the  many  who  love  nothing  so  much  as  processions,  flags,  bands 
of  music,  scarves  and  decorations,  and  peifervid  orati<ms.  These, 
however,  are  the  mass  of  the  people  whose  imagination — ^whose 
sentiment — the  State  most  desires  to  move  and  to  inflaenoe. 

What  Days  have  we  P  In  one  respect  we  are  better  off  tlisn 
the  Americans,  becaose  we  have  six  Days  to  their  two.  We  have 
two  holy  Days  and  four  Bank  holidays — two  of  which  commemo- 
rate events  in  our  sacred  books,  four  which  are  avowedly  days  of 
rest  firom  labour.  These  Days  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Em|»re  or  with  the  nation. 

What  Day  of  Celebration  have  we?  None.  Yet  sorely  we 
have  a  history  as  great'and  glorious  as  the  United  States,  Smvly 
there  is  as  mnch  reason  for  us  to  foster  a  sentiment  of  national 
pride  as  for  our  cousins  across  the  sea. 

No  teaching  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  our  schools ;  no  out- 
ward and  visible  symbol  of  the  past  and  present  greatness  of  tiie 
country ;  no  incentive  to  loyalty ;  no  holy  Day  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  glories  of  the 
present.  Our  mlers  absolutely  ignore  and  affect  to  despise  the 
power  of  imagination.  Since  such  methods  as  those  adopted  by 
the  States— the  flanntmg  of  the  flag ;  the  Day  of  Eejcdoing — 
would  offend  the  tastes  of  the  small  cultivated  class,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  teach  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  way  that  will  most 
readily  appeal  to  their  imi^ination;  they  are  not  to  learn  tim 
virtues  and  the  duties  which  go  to  make  a  nation  of  patriots. 
From  strength  to  strength  we  have  marched  on  ;  from  sucoesB  to 
success ;  &om  poverty  to  wealth ;  from  a  little  island  in  the  west 
of  Europe  to  a  great  and  mighty  empire,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen.  And  we  suffer  onr  people  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  this  goodly  heritage ;  they  know  not  wl^t  they 
possess ;  they  know  not  how  they  arrived  at  this  herit^e ;  they 
know  not  what  it  is  worth ;  nor  do  they  know  that,  if  they  fail  to 
defend  it,  they  will  throw  away  the  most  splendid  possession  ever 
entrosted  to  any  people  1 

We  have  seen  how  vague  and  general  is  the  popular  sentiment 
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coBcemiDg  our  own  country ;  a  pride  of  freedom — a  pride  in  the 
navy.  This  sentiment  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  discover — literally  nothing — 
ia  the  history  of  the  vast  expansion  of  the  last  hundred  years  that 
has  stmck  the  popular  imagination ;  because  the  people  have 
never  learned  anytliing  about  it ;  because  the  story  has  never  been 
presented  to  them  by  speech  or  by  the  printed  pc^e  in  such  a  way 
as  to  move  their  hearts  and  to  stir  their  blood. 

How  can  an  average  English  lad  learn  his  duty  to  his  country, 
the  extent  of  bis  country,  the  meaning  and  bearing,  to  him,  of 
that  extent  ?  They  do  not  teach  these  things  at  school ;  he 
cannot  leam  them  from  any  national  institution.  If  he  is  a  lad 
of  East  London — where  there  are  two  millions  of  people  like 
himself — he  sees  no  soldiers  even.  There  are  no  barracks  allowed 
in  his  quarter  of  the  city,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  the  fighting 
instinct — the  martial  spirit — of  the  lads  might  be  awakened  and 
encouraged  ;  he  never  sees  the  gallant  spectacle  of  a  regiment 
tnarehing  with  band  and  colours ;  he  never  talks  with  soldiers 
who  can  tall  him  of  India  and  Egypt  and  the  Far  East. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  that  East-end  lad,  and  ask  how  be 
will  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  his  counti:y*s  glories ;  his  rare 
heritage,  and  bis  own  duties.  There  is  no  way  for  him,  except 
ilovly  and  painfully  to  read  up  the  subject  for  Mmselt  And  who 
is  to  tell  him  what  books  he  should  call  for  ? 

The  American  lad  gets  this  knowledge  &om  every  quarter : 
his  school-book  teaches  him ;  the  universal  presence  of  the  flag 
teaches  him ;  the  Days  of  Celebration  teach  him ;  the  *  spread 
eagle'  speeches  teach  him.  AH  these  things  foster  and  develop 
in  him  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  power  of  sentiment  antf  the  wisdom 
of  festering  some  form  of  sentiment.  I  must  again  remind  my 
readers  tiiat  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  class  to  whom  enthusiaBm 
and  noise  are  abhorrent ;  they  are,  after  all,  a  very  small  class.  I 
"peak  of  the  huge  mass  of  the  people ;  those  who  read  no  history, 
and  know  little  about  the  extent,  or  strength,  or  unity  of  the 
countries  and  colonies  forming  that  federation  which  we  call  our 
^pire.  Considering  the  immense  force  of  sentiment — how  the 
fosteriog  of  sentiment  is  recognised  by  every  Q-ovemment  except 
oiir  own,  how  enormous  are  the  interests  at  stake — it  is  surely, 
Borely,  high  time  to  reconsider  onr  ways. 

In  our  own  cose,  moreover,  there  are  conditions  which  make 
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tluB  duty  far  more  urgent  than  for  any  other  people.  These  con- 
ditions fill  one  with  pride ;  but  they  ore  also  charged  with  peril. 

There  are  growing  np  around  us,  under  our  flag,  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  starUing  and  unparalleled,  four  great  nations.  Up  to 
the  present  they  have  remained  nominally  under  the  Crown ; 
pracUoally,  tiiey  are  independent  and  sovereign  nations.  There  is, 
first,  ^e  Dominion  of  Canada ;  best  loved  of  all  onr  colonies,  most 
tried  and  proved,  most  loyal,  most  faithfal  to  the  flag.  There 
are,  next,  the  five  States  of  Australia,  some  time  or  other  to  be 
federated  like  those  of  America,  and  to  form  one  nation.  There 
is  New  Zealand,  advanced  in  two  generations  from  a  mere  hand- 
fdl  of  whites  to  a  million.  There  are  the  States  of  South  Afdoa, 
about  to  form  another  federation,  into  which  our  sons  are  now 
poorisg  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  fonr  nations  are 
destined  to  become,  very  rapidly,  each  one,  a  country  as  mighty 
and  as  important  as  any  European  State  of  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  growing  at  a  rate  of  acceleration  increasing  year  by 
year,  so  that  the  population  which  increases  to-day  by  five  per 
cent,  will  to-morrow  increase  by  six  per  cent.,  and  the  day  aftex 
to-morrow  by  ten  per  cent.  In  the  next  flfty  years  the  popnli^on 
of  the  Dominion  will  probably  become  thirty  millions ;  that  of 
Australia  twenty  millions  ;  that  of  South  Africa  twenty  millions. 
Of  India,  Ceylon,  Tasmania,  and  the  Isles  I  say  nothing. 

It  is  qnite  certain  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  [veeent  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  the  Colonies  most  be  changed.  No 
one,  it  is  acknowledged,  would  desire  the  present  relations  to  last  a 
day  longer  than  is  felt  by  the  Colonies  to  be  desirable.  We  matt 
them  to  c(nitinne  nominally  as  Colonies  only  so  long  as  we  can  help 
each  other ;  we  are  determined,  if  we  must  part,  to  part  in  ami^. 
Hie  danger  before  us  is  not,  in  fact,  bo  much  that  the  mother 
oonntry  shall  become  to  her  former  Colonies  a  land  and  a  peofde 
which  tkeir  young  children,  as  in  the  United  States,  most  be 
taught  to  hate  and  to  despise ;  we  are  not  afraid  that  this  will 
happo) :  but  that  the  Colonies,  when  they  become  independ- 
ent States,  may  fail  to  recognise  the  claims,  the  arguments, 
for  creating  a  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  between  each 
other.  In  a  word,  the  danger  is  that  there  will  be  presentiy 
witnessed  Five  Great  Nations  instead  of  One,  and  that  these 
States,  instead  of  supporting  each  other  by  an  alliance  not  to  be 
broken,  by  a  Federation  of  mutual  and  perpetual  support,  may  be 
as  ready  to  quarrel  as  if  they  were  French  and  German,  and  as 
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willing  to  settle  tbedr  diaputes  by  vara  which  mast  be  as  bitter 
and  Bs  desperate  tie  civil  vara  always  are. 

Therefore  we  cannot  too  earnestly  set  about  the  task  of 
creating  sQch  a  Sentiment  of  Bace  as  may  play  an  effective  part 
in  preventing  this  most  deplorable  and  &tal  reenlt ;  we  cannot 
too  earnestly  advocate  federation  between  all  these  Five  States- 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive — sQch  as  may  mean  an  alliance 
for  all  time.  With  sncb  an  alliance  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will 
be  free  from  the  fear  of  enemies  without  or  of  treachery  within  ; 
free  to  work  ont  the  higher  deotiny  to  which  it  will  be  called. 

Hub  Federation  will  consist,  then,  of  five  distinct  nations, 
no  one  being  first  or  second,  above  or  below,  the  others ;  their 
people  will  inhabit  the  finest  and  richest  lands  on  the  earth  ;  they 
will  mostly  belong  to  one  religion — the  Chnrch  of  England  or  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch  will,  I  believe,  swallow  np  all  the  other  Frotest- 
aat  sects  and  will  become  the  greatest  Chnrch  in  the  world — 
CantArboiy  will  take  the  ecclesiastical  lead  instead  of  Eome ;  they 
will  enjoy  the  same  laws  and  the  same  institntions,  they  will  speak 
the  same  language,  they  will  have  the  same  education,  they  will 
noorish  and  raise  their  sonls  by  the  study  of  the  same  literature. 

The  sentiment  which  we  are  considering  began  with  a  vague 
pride  of  country ;  it  has  now  become,  yon  will  have  observed,  a 
far  larger  and  more  important  thing  than  it  seemed  at  the  outset. 
It  is  no  longer  only  snch  a  sentiment  as  would  have  been  useful 
to  George  III.;  it  is  snch  a  sentiment  as  must  serve  to  knit 
together  great  nations  separated  by  broad  seas.  It  is  no  longer 
like  the  American,  a  sentiment  that  can  be  symbolised  by  a  Bag; 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

For  the  creation  and  the  fostering  of  snch  a  sentiment,  I  ask, 
first  of  all,  a  Day.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
hA  us  develop  and  sustain  such  a  sentiment  by  the  formation  of 
a  national  holiday  which  all  our  Colonies  with  oorselves  shaU  cele- 
brate in  such  a  way  as  may  most  easily  impress  the  Day  and  its 
teaching  npon  the  great  mass  of  the  peo|de.  They  will  demand,  I 
dare  say,  processions,  shows,  pageants,  bands  of  music,  songs, 
feasts,  and  speeches.  In  the  pageants,  in  the  songs,  in  the 
speeches  we  shall  celebrate  the  glories  and  the  victories  of  the 
race ;  we  shall  remember  the  great  days  of  old  ;  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge the  great  days  of  the  present.  Once  more  it  mnst  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  seeking  to  move  the  multitude,  not  the  club- 
men of  Piccadilly ;  we  are  getting  altogether  outside  th^(y^ 
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little  circle  traversed  by  that  iUastrioos  thoronghfaie ;  we  are 
going  to  Mile  End,  to  Wlutechapel,  to  Hoxton,  to  laUiigtoii,  to 
BirminghatD,  to  Bradford,  where  the  people  live  who  elect  our 
rulers  and  shape  oar  policy ;  whom  we  wish  to  move. 

Let  OS  remember  that  what  is  very  well  for  the  Americans — a 
Day  of  Celebration  for  a  conntry  which  is  always  to  remain  ondi- 
vided — is  not  desirable  for  ourselves,  who  must  consider  the  prob- 
abilities— nay,  the  certainties — of  oar  future.  We  have  two  distinct 
duties  before  us,  both  absolutely  neglected  up  to  the  present — 
the  awakening  of  our  people  to  a  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire ;  and  the  binding  of  these  our  Colonies  in 
bonds  of  kinship  and  affection.  These  things  can  be  assisted,  I 
maintain,  greatly  assisted,  as  Uie  Americans  have  iux>ved  by  their 
success — by  the  school-book,  by  the  flag,  by  the  Day  of  Oeletea- 
tion.  The  school-book  need  not — nay,  it  must  not — ^misrepresent 
any  conntry ;  we  are  quite  rich  enough  in  history  to  found  our 
national  pride  on  our  own  record  without  attacking  our  neigh- 
bours ;  onr  flag  must  fly,  like  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  over 
every  school  and  every  public  building.  As  for  onr  Day,  it  must 
be  one  in  which  the  Colouista  will  be  able  to  join  with  as  much 
loyalty  as  ourselves ;  not  an  abstract  Day  sach  as  would  have  pleased 
a  French  Repabhcan  in  the  first  bloodless  days  of  doctrine  and 
devotion ;  a  Day  which  in  itself,  apart  &om  its  main  object,  will 
be  felt  by  all  to  be  representative. 

What  do  we  want,  then,  to  represent  ?  Car  common  anoestiy ; 
onr  c<Mnmon  possessions ;  our  common  laws,  Ubertiee  and  instita- 
tions ;  and  onr  common  literature. 

Oar  literature  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  oar  most 
precious  possession.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  of  a  little  scrap 
of  parchment  in  the  Croildhall  of  London,  which  seems  to  me 
more  precious  still,  partly  because  without  it  our  noble  litentnre 
would  have  been  impossible ;  the  parchment  is  the  Conqaeror's 
Charter  to  London,  which  made  all  our  liberties  possible.  How- 
ever, let  OB  accept  the  general  opinion.  Of  all  the  possessions, 
then,  which  these  four  nations  and  ourselves  have  in  oommMi, 
that  of  our  literature  is  most  valuable. 

When  fEir-off  cousins  agree  to  celebrate  their  ancestors,  they 
may  choose  between  the  lawgiver,  the  Captain,  the  Prophet,  or 
the  Foet.  I  think  that  oar  cousins  will  agree  to  pat  op  the 
Poet  as  the  representative  of  all  the  ancestors.  Let,  therefore, 
the  23rd  day  of  April  be  the  Day  of  Celebration  of  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  race,  and  let  England's  greatest  poet  give  his  name  to  that 
imperial  holiday. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  the  United  States  come  in  ? 
Are  they  not  Anglo-Saxon  as  well?  They  are  certainly  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  mach  as  onrselves.  We  have  absorbed  Fleming,  French- 
man, Italian,  Crennan,  Pole,  and  Dutch,  and  ire  remain  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  States  have  received  from  every  nationality  tens  of 
thousands  j  they  are  all  absorbed,  or  in  process  of  absorption ;  they 
are  become  or  are  becoming  Anglo-Saxon.  Will,  then,  America 
join  in  snch  a  celebration  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion . 
PeihapB,  if  it  was  thorooghly  realised  that  there  was  no  secret  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Great  Britun  to  exalt  herself  above  other 
nations  of  the  race,  the  United  States  woold  also  join  us  in  rejoic- 
ing over  the  pest  and  present  of  the  race  which  made  them  what 
they  are,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  they  are. 
They  will  come  in :  they  must  come  in ;  and  then  the  final  fede- 
ration will  take  place ;  then  shall  be  witnessed  the  reconciliation 
of  all  who  speak  oar  common  tongae ;  and  the  fatnre  of  the  Race 
with  snch  a  federation  may  be — most  be — greater  and  more 
glorions  than  poet  has  snng  or  dreamer  has  dreamed,  for  the 
widening  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  humanity. 

I  think— or  hope — ^that  the  fin^  federation  of  the  whole  of  onr 
race  is  a  oonsnmmation  that  is  not  only  ardently  to  be  desired,  bat 
is  also  certain  to  oocar  if  we  take  steps  of  ordinary  pmdence.  The 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  when  we  get  it,  will  go  br  to  soften  the  tone 
of  the  American  papers  ;  it  will  disarm  hostility ;  it  will  in  time 
perhaps  change  the  spirit  of  the  school-books.  As  for  their  flag, 
it  will  remain  their  own ;  as  for  their  position  in  the  Federation,  it 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  or  any 
other  State  in  the  Federation ;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  independ- 
ence or  of  national  pride ;  the  old  s^itiment  will  remain  ;  every 
American,  every  Englishman,  every  Aostralian,  every  Africander 
will  be  free  to  consider  himself,  if  he  pleases,  the  finest  specimen 
of  humanity  in  the  world.  Only  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
we  shall  add  the  sentiment  of  Race.  And  to  the  Day  of  Inde- 
pendence the  American  will  add  another  Day,  when  he  shall  cele- 
brate the  glories  and  the  achievements  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  came,  whose  liberties  and  history  and  literature  he  inherits. 
There  will  be  one  thing  of  which  he  will  be  more  proud  than  of 
achieving  his  independence — and  that  will  be  symbolised  by  the 
Day  of  Celebration,  the  rejoicings  on  the  23rd  of  April.        iooQic 
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Mb.  Andbew  Lang,  in  hia  '  Life  of  J.  G-.  Lockhart,'  has  sncceeded, 
in  Bpite  of  the  vsnt  of  adequate  materials,  in  drawing  a  moet 
interesting  portrait.  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott,*  thoogh  it  mode 
all  readers  love  the  snbject,  did  not  persuade  every  one  to  love  the 
aathor.  The  nian,  indeed,  who  could  display  such  reverent  and 
loyal  afFectlon  waa  certainly  lovable ;  and  yet  he  contrived  to  keep 
his  own  fine  qualities  in  the  background.  Lockhart,  in  troth, 
was  one  of  the  men  who  are  predestined  to  be  generally  nusondM^ 
stood.  He  was  an  intellectual  aristocrat,  ^tidious  and  ove> 
sensitive,  with  very  fine  perceptions,  but  endowed  with  rather  too 
hearty  a  scorn  of  fools  as  well  as  of  folly.  Circometances  had 
tempted  him  in  early  youth  to  give  iree  utterance  to  his  contempt, 
and  occasionally,  moreover,  to  forget  that  courtesy  is  due  even  to 
vulgar  antagonists.  In  later  life,  the  shyness,  due  to  a  sensitive 
natnre,  was  mistaken,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  for  superdlioos 
pride,  and  the  unwillingness  to  wear  bis  heart  on  his  sleeve  £>r 
coldness  and  want  of  sympathy.  Such  men  have  to  be  content 
with  scanty  appreciation  &om  outside,  and  Lockhart  bad  to  pass 
for  an  incarnation  of  the  cynical  variety  of  Toryism.  Mr.  I«ng, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  appealed  successfully  from  the  erroneous 
judgment  hitherto  too  often  passed.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
upon  which  I  am  forced  to  think  Uiat  he  has  been  a  little  too 
lenient.  It  concerns  Lockhart's  controversy'  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  Scott's  financial  difficulties.  In  the  'Life  of  ScoU.' 
Lockhart  had  the  very  difficult  task  of  accounting  for  his  &thei^ 
in-law's  misforttmes,  and  it  was  of  coarse  to  be  expected  that  the 
other  persons  concerned  shoold  not  be  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment. I^  indeed,  he  was  not  quite  impartial,  it  is  impossible  to 
blame  him  severely  for  dealing  a  little  too  tenderly  with  the  dia- 
racter  which  he  so  loved  and  honoured.  Mr.  Lang  defends  him, 
too,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  in  his  first  edition  told  the  st^y 
honestly,  although,  in  the  beat  of  controversy,  be  incautiously 

■  Tke  SalUaUfiu  ffuvibug  HandUd,  Ice.  (18S9),  ie  ui  auswer  to  a '  retaUtun ' 
0(  Lockhart's  aUtemenU  in  the  '  Lifa '  by  Ballan^no'i  trnttees.  TIm^  nwda  A 
'  iepl7,'  to  nUch  Lockhart  gave  no  aiuwsr. 
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Accepted  a  poBition  attribated  to  him  by  h^  aDt^onists.  IiiBt«ad 
of  replying,  as  he  might  have  replied, '  Yoa  are  only  repeating  my 
own  admisBions,'  he  tried  to  withdraw  from  the  adnuBsions  which 
he  had  virtually  made.  There  ia,  I  think,  much  truth  in  thie, 
though  I  cannot  discius  the  point.  Bnt  X  also  think  it  im- 
possible to  read  Lockhart's  pamphlet  without  regret,  not  only 
because,  as  Mr.  Lang  of  course  agrees,  its  insolent  tone  betrays 
excessive  irritation,  but  becanse  it  is  really,  if  unintention- 
ally, unjust  to  other  persons  concerned.  The  interest  of  the 
question  consiets  chiefly  in  its  bearing  upon  Scott's  character, 
Uiough  Mr.  Lang's  main  concern  iu  the  matter  is  of  coarse  with 
Lockhart.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  controversy 
with  a  view  to  an  article  in  the '  Dictionary  of  N'ational  Biography,' 
I  venture  to  eay  eomethtng  of  Scott's  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Bhortest  plan  is  to  tell  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  stoiy, 
ftma  which  it  may  incidentally  appear  how  for  it  was  slurred  or 
Eoftened  in  Lockhart's  bands.  That,  however,  is  for  me  a  matter 
of  minor  importance. 

First,  I  must  notice  one  difficulty.  Mr.  Lang  observes  that 
he  is  not  an  adept  in  financial  matters,  and  is  unable  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  complex  accounts  dealing  with  elaborate  com- 
mercial transactions.  I  am  certainly  not  more  competent  than 
he;  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  any  profound  insight  into  the 
uconnts  is  really  necessary.  We  need  only  t^e  for  granted  one 
little  device  which,  when  explained,  as  one's  commercial  friends 
are  always  glad  to  do,  is  rather  of  charming  simplicity  tiian 
myeteriouB  complication,  Scott  wishes  to  borrow  money.  He 
gets  the  loan  the  more  easily  because  he  can  say  Constable  will 
also  be  responsible :  '  he  will  repay  you  if  I  can't.'  The  fiction 
IB  that  Constable  owes  Scott  a  debt  already,  and  that  Scott  can 
therefore  hand  over  this  debt  to  his  own  creditors.  Meanwhile, 
the  &ct  is  that  no  such  debt  exists.  Constable  admits  it  because 
he  accepts  a  reciprocal  service  from  Scott.  He  borrows  money, 
stating  that  Scott  will  be  responsible.  The  credit  of  each  there- 
fore helps  the  other.  But  now,  if  either  is  unable  to  pay,  the 
other  has  to  pay  the  debts  of  both.  This  was  what  actually 
happened.  Constable  failed,  and  Scott  found  himself  suddenly 
liable  not  only  for  his  own  debts,  but  for  some  40,000i.  raised  by 
Constable.  That,  as  everybody  agrees,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  question  is,  who  was  to  blame ;  and 
Mpecially  why  Scott,  who  had  been  making  an  unprecedented 
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iDcome  by  his  pen,  and  who  bad  aa  independent  income  of  bis 
own,  Bhould  have  been  borrowing  large  Earns,  and  borrowing  them 
in  this  ondesirable  faabion  ?  That,  again,  is  in  general  terms 
answered  by  obvious  facts.  Scott  wanted  money  becaose  be 
bad  set  ap  as  a  landed  proprietor,  built  a  fine  house,  collected 
curiosities,  and  indulged  in  expensive  hospitality.  To  understand 
the  position,  however,  so  as  to  apportion  the  responsibility,  we 
have  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  previous  history,  which, 
though  indicated,  is  mixed  up  with  other  matters  in  Lockhart's 
'  Life.' 

Scott,  then,  had  formed  a  characteristic  connection — charao- 
teristio  because  there  never  was  a  man  who  took  greater  eatis- 
faction  la  helping  a  poor  friend.  To  be  a  staunch  patron  of  bii 
followers  and  a  staunch  adherent  of  his  leaders  was  an  essential 
article  in  his  ideal  of  manly  duty,  and  his  whole  life  is  a  series  of 
such  services.  He  had  thus  taken  up  James  Ball&ntyne.  They 
had  met  vben  they  were  both  schoolboys  and  Scott  already  an 
accomplished  spinner  of  boyish  stories.  They  had  met  again  at 
a  club  which  Scott  frequented  in  his  early  days  at  the  Bar.  A 
little  later  Ballantyne  set  up  as  a  printer,  and  was  publishing  a 
newspaper  at  Kelso.  Scott  then  employed  Ballantyne  to  print 
some  of  his  early  ballads.  He  showed  the  result  as  a  creditable 
specimen  of  his  friend's  skill,  and  then  suggested  that  Ballantyne 
should  come  to  Edinburgh  to  take  advantage  of  his  good  re^xtrt 
Ballantyne  accordingly  set  up  the  '  Border  Press '  in  1802.  The 
press  speedily  obtained  a  good  character,  and  Scott,  now  b^;ia- 
ning  his  literary  career,  was  able  to  bring  a  steady  flow  of  costom 
to  his  friend.  So  far  the  scheme  was  carried  out  SQCceesfully, 
and  the  printing  business  not  only  succeeded  for  the  time,  hot 
attained  permanent  prosperity.  It  aurvived  the  min  of  Scotfs 
fortunes  and  enabled  Ballantyne  ultimately  to  provide  for  his 
family.  There  was  unfortunately  one  difficulty.  Ballantyne  had 
not  sufficient  capital  for  his  trade,  and  was  forced  from  the  first  to 
carry  it  on  partly  with  borrowed  money.  How  bx  he  was  incom- 
petent as  a  man  of  business  was  afterwards  matter  of  argument ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  admits, 
always  embarrassed,  and  that  he  was  regarded  with  distrust  in 
business  circles,  Scott  had  lent  him  money,  but  on  a  reiewed 
application  for  help  took  (in  1805)  a  most  unfortunate  step.  He 
thought  it  imprudent  to  lend,  but  consented  to  become  an  un- 
avowed  partner  in  the  business.     Ballantyne  gave  employment  in 
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the  firm  to  liiB  brother  John,  a  shiflj,  hamm-sc&ram  peteon,  and 
the  two  BallaDtyiies  became  Scott's  trusted  agents  and  coartiere. 
Lockhart  has  drawn  portraits  of  the  Ballantynes  so  vivid  that, 
after  making  allovance  for  some  unintentional  caricature,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  sketches  from  the  life  by  a  very 
keen  observer.  The  nicknames  *  Rigdum  FuDnidos '  and  '  Aldi- 
borontiphoscopbomio '  are  sufficient  indications  of  Scott's  own 
view  of  their  characters.  He  saw  and  enjoyed  their  absurdities 
and  weaknesses,  but,  in  his  tolerant  fashion,  liked  them  none  the 
worse.  It  18  all  very  well  to  have  friends  who  tickle  your  sense  of 
hamoar  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  certain 
distance,  and  not  to  become  responsible  for  thefr  foibles.  Scott, 
however,  felt  bound  to  stick  by  his  clients  through  thick  and  thin. 
They  came  to  be  the  intermediaries  between  him  and  the  oatside 
world.  He  had  to  be  approached  through  his  little  court ;  and 
as  they  had  their  own  interests — and  John  at  least  was  given  to 
roondabout  intrigues — Scott's  own  reputation  sufTered  from  this 
indefinite  and  secret  connection.  Murray  and  Longman,  instead 
oi  making  a  direct  bargain  with  the  author  hioiBelf,  had  to  n^o- 
tiate  through  these  inferior  auzilisries,  and  were  far  fivm  pleased 
with  their  manmuvres. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that,  as  Lockhart  says,  the  con- 
nection led  Scott  into  practising  concealments  of  various  kinds  in 
a  way  hardly  worthy  of  his  character.  He  had  begun  by  com- 
mnnicating  all  his  early  works  to  his  friends  before  publication. 
After  this  connection  was  fiwmed  he  indulged  in  .mystification. 
The  great  secret  aa  to  the  '  Waverley  Novels '  was  in  all  prob- 
ability really  due  to  this.  He  had  been  annoyed  by  hearing  that 
pabliahers  thought  that  his  name  was  becoming '  too  cheap.'  The 
later  poems  had  not  equalled  the  circulation  of  their  predecessors. 
Scott  began  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  publisher's  as  well  as 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  and  probably  thought  that  it  might 
be  aa  well  not  to  risk  injury  to  his  &me  by  an  ouBaccessful  attempt 
in  a  new  line.  He  would  at  least  wait  till  success  or  feilure  was 
decdded.  Once  begun,  the  mystery  was  rather  attractive  than 
otherwise,  and  it  amused  him  to  keep  back  the  revelation.  The 
whole  system,  however,  put  Scott  in  an  unsatlsiactory  position, 
which  soon  became  more  marked. 

In  1809  Scott  took  another  step  which  made  the  situation  far 
more  serious.  He  was  already  connected  in  various  ways  with 
the  great  Constable,  who  had  paid  what  was  thought  a  fancy  price 
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for  '  Mannion,'  had  published  Scott's  great  edition  of  DiTdoi,  and 
was  following  it  by  the  edition  of  Swift.  Constable  was  also 
publisher  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  to  which  Scott  had  c<ni- 
tributed  many  articles.  But  now  Scott  set  up  the  firm  of '  J<^ 
Ballantyne  &  Go.'  in  direct  competition  with  Constable.  Jef- 
frey's review  of  '  Marmion '  in  tbe  '  Edinburgh '  and  the  offence 
taken  by  Scott  at  the  language  of  Constable's  partner  are  suggested 
as  the  special  occasions  of  the  breach.  But  there  were  ot^er  and 
deeper  reasons.  Scott's  political  zeal  was  at  this  time  becoming 
militant.  The  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war  bad  stimulated 
party  passions.  It  roused  the  Tories,  who  could  now  claim  to  be 
suj^KnteiB  of  a  patriotic  ujHising  against  military  despotism.  It 
alarmed  the  Whigs,  who  saw  a  boundless  vieta  of  new  continental 
complications,  debt  and  taxation.  The  '  Edinbnigh  Review'  bad 
become  nnequivocably  Whiggish,  and  just  at  this  time  excited 
Scott's  warmest  indignation  by  an  article  proving  the  ntter  hope- 
lessness of  this  new  military  venture.  He  at  once  took  up  most 
energetically  the  scheme  for  starting  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  '  Edinburgh.'  He  wrote  articles  fca  it  , 
himself,  enlisted  recruits  on  all  sides,  and  soon  threw  down  tbe  ' 
gauntlet  to  his  antagonist.  Tbe  new  firm  would  enable  him  to 
garrison  Edinburgh  and  organise  what  literary  faculty  there  might 
be  in  tbe  Tory  party.  It  would  act  in  alliance  with  Murray,  tbe 
publisher  of  tbe  '  Quarterly,'  and  it  would  publieb  an  '  Edinburgh 
Annoal  Register,'  which  sboold  enable  him  to  expound  the  tine 
version  of  contemporary  history.  He  has  thus  concocted,  as  he 
tells  Morritt  (January  1809),  'a  grand  scheme  of  opposition  to 
the  proud  critics  of  Edinburgh.'  The  Whigs  should  no  longa 
have  it  in  their  power  to  suppress  wholesome  literature.  Besides  : 
defending  the  good  cause,  he  would  be  able  to  help  needy  friends. 
Southey,  for  example,  was  to  be  the  main  historian  of  the '  Register.' 
And  then  there  were  more  purely  literary  purposes  in  which  Scott 
was  greatly  interested.  He  had  already  edited  some  valnable 
historical  collections,  and  had  further  enterprises  in  hand.  Here, 
unluckily,  was  a  weak  point.  Although  no  one  was  ever  better 
able  than  Scott  to  please  the  public  taste,  he  was  a  curiously  bad 
judge  of  their  taste  in  literature  generally.  He  judged  other 
men's  likings,  as  we  most  all  more  or  less  do,  by  his  own.  What 
interested  him  would  interest  them.  He  was  &Bcinated  by  local 
ballads  and  the  old  antiquarian  researches  which  threw  light  upon 
ancient  manners  and  customs.    Tbe  public  was  equally  fascinated 
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by  the  vivid  imagery  generated  in  his  imagination  when  supplied 
vith  such  materials ;  and  he  eeems  to  have  inferred  that  it  must 
ebare  his  taste  for  the  raw  material  itself.  Acting  upon  this 
principle  and  upon  his  ardent  belief  in  the  talents  of  his  friends, 
he  undertook  to  publish  masses  of  unsaleable  literature.  A  huge 
dead-weight  of  stock  {O'esently  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  of 
*  John  Ballantyne  &  C!o.'  A  ponderous  '  History  of  the  Culdees,' 
initten  by  a  valued  friend ;  a  heavy  volume  of  '  Tixall  poetry,' 
which  cost  2,000/. ;  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  under- 
taken by  a  wandering  German  whom  he  most  generously  protected 
till  the  poor  man's  death ;  Mise  Seward's  '  Poems,'  a  burden  which 
he  had  incurred  from  rather  excessive  civility  to  one  of  the  early 
leoognisers  of  his  talent ;  and  other  failures,  encumbered  the  new 
firm.  The  new  '  Register '  itself  caused  a  loss  of  over  1,000{.  a 
year;  and,  considering  that  the  Ballantynes  had  insufficient 
capital  and  did  not  enjoy  s  good  repatatioo  for  solvency,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  venture  was  in  grievous  difficulties  after  three  or 
four  years.  By  1813  they  were  at  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
cause,  as  James  Ballantyne  admitted,  was  clear  enough :  '  begin- 
ning in  debt,  without  capital,  and  always  heavily  in  advance.'  Mag- 
nificent schemes  with  insufficient  means  are  a  very  obvious  short 
cut  to  ruin ;  and  the  only  wonder  seems  to  be  that  Scott  managed 
to  escape  at  the  time.  Scott,  however,  showed  abnndant  energy 
as  well  as  buoyancy  and  courage.  He  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
make  an  application  to  the  rival  against  whom  he  had  been,  as 
he  said,  preparing  his  bombs.  The  personal  quarrel  had  speedily 
blown  over,  and  Constable  now  agreed  to  look  into  the  books.  It 
appeared  that  Ballantyne  &  Co.  were  liable  for  about  15,000^ 
within  the  next  year,  and  that  all  their  assets,  if  they  could  be 
realised,  would  be  about  equal  to  their  liabilities.  As,  however, 
the  times  were  hard,  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  temporary  help. 
Scott  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  the  chief  of  his  clan, 
and  the  Duke's  guarantee  enabled  him  to  raise  the  necessary 
sum.  But,  farther,  it  was  decided  that  the  publishing  busi- 
ness must  be  given  up  altogether.  The  printing  was  substan- 
tially a  sound  business,  and  might  still  be  carried  on.  Scott 
accepted  the  position.  He  set  most  vigorously  to  work  to  extri- 
cate himself,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  with  apparently  complete 
success.  He  complained,  and  it  seems  quite  justly,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Ballantynes,  They  had  not  looked  things  fairly  in  the 
&ce,  imd  had  kept  both  themselves  and  him  in  darknees.    He 
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reproacbee  them,  bat  with  good  temper  and  with  friendly  oi 

The  misfortone,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  that  he  did  not 

complain  enough.     He  was  too  good-natored,  or  felt  too  etronglj 

his  own  responsibility  for  the  misforttines  of  the  firm,  to  break 

ofif  all  connection  with  business  and  make  himself  once  for  all 

independent. 

The  publishing  business,  however,  was  finally  abandoned. 
John  Ballantyne  became  an  auctioneer,  thongh  Scott  continaed 
to  employ  him  in  negotiations  with  publishers.  The  masses  of 
unsaleable  stock  were  gradually  disposed  of  in  variona  baiguas 
for  the  sale  of '  Waverley  Kovels,'  which  began  to  appear  in  1814 ; 
and  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  whole  disastrous  muddle  was 
finally  at  an  end.  John  Ballantyne  believed,  in  fiict,  that  this 
result  had  been  achieved.  He  says,  in  a  memoraQdum  quoted 
by  Lockhart,  that,  owing  to  the '  consummate  wisdom  and  resolu- 
tion '  of  the  first  partner,  the  bosiness  had  been  finely  woond 
up  with  a  balance  of  1,000^.  to  the  good.  Scott  himself  supposed 
that  the  toils  were  fairly  broken.  He  was  before  long  able  to 
return  the  bond  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  thought  that 
the  embarrassments  were  finally  over,  and  that  he  bad  a  right  to 
spend  freely  the  large  income  which  was  now  beginning  to  flow 
in  from  the  '  Waverley  Novels.'  Even  at  the  worst,  it  most  be 
added,  Scott  could  still  say  that  no  man  could  ultimately  be  a 
loser  by  him.  He  had  an  independent  income  and  unencumbered 
property.  A  bankruptcy  would  have  been  serious  and  discredit- 
able, but  all  his  creditors  would  have  been  ultimately  paid. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  If  John 
Ballantyne's  statement  could  be  accepted,  the  result  would  be  that 
Scott  had  finally  got  rid  of  his  publishing  encumbrances.  He 
had  engaged  in  dangerous  speculations,  and  could  not  be  acquitted 
of  rashness.  But  he  had  saved  himself  and  his  partners,  and  had 
never  got  entirely  beyond  his  depth.  The  printing  business 
appears  to  have  been  bringing  in  at  a  later  time  a  profit  of  nearly 
2,0002,  a  year,  and  involved  no  speculative  risks.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  sequel.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  John  Ballantyne  was 
under  a  delusion,  and  that,  when  the  publishing  was  abandoned, 
the  printing  business,  which  had  got  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
it,  took  over  debts  to  the  amoont  of  10,0002.  It  is  not  ea^  to 
make  out  bow  far  this  statement  is  admitted  by  the  other  aide. 
Anyhow,  such  a  debt  might  easily  have  been  extinguished  by  a 
man  who  was  soon  making  8,00OJ.  a  year  by  his  novels,  besidee 
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having  an  independent  income.  To  explain  the  catastrophe 
'vrlkich  followed,  we  most  first  observe  the  facta  which  came  ont 
in  Lockhart's  eontroyersj  with  Ballantyne's  trustees.  In  1816 
James  BaUantjne  wished  to  many,  and  the  yonng  woman's 
relations  said  that  he  ooght  to  show  that  he  was  clear  of  debt. 
Hereupon  Scott  agreed  that  Ballantyne  shoold  give  up  for  a 
time  all  hia  interest  in  the  bnsinese,  and  ehonld  henceforth  be 
employed  as  a  manager  with  a  fixed  salary  of  400^.  a  year. 
Daring  the  following  six  years,  therefore,  '  Ballantyne  &  Co.' 
xaeant  really  Scott  himself.  He  was  the  sole  proprietor,  and  had, 
of  coaxee,  a  right  to  do  with  it  whatever  he  pleased.  In  1822, 
however,  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  S<»tt  agreed  to  take 
Sallantyne  again  into  partnership  in  the  business  of  which  he 
speaks  as  '  now  so  fioorishing.'  The  profits  were  henceforth  to 
be  equally  divided,  Scott's  influence  and  custom  being  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  Ballantyne's  labour  as  a  manager.  The  partners 
were  only  to  draw  moderate  sums,  so  that  the  debt  might  be 
extinguished.  This  debt,  however,  implies  a  remarkable  state  of 
things.  Scott,  in  a  document  called  a  '  missive  letter,'  which 
shows  bis  thorough  familiarity  with  the  facts,  agrees  that  he  is 
to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  bills  due  at  that  time  by  the 
firm.  They  then  amounted  to  something  like  30,000{.  Between 
this  time  and  the  crash  at  the  end  of  1825  the  debts  bad  in- 
creased to  about  46,000^.  This  debt,  increased  by  the  additional 
liability  cansed  by  Constable's  failure,  brought  about  Scott's  ruin ; 
and  the  problem  remains — who  was  responsible  ?  On  one  point, 
of  conrse,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  If  Scott  had  shown  the  same 
pradence  during  the  later  period  as  he  did  during  the  first  crisis, 
he  would  have  freed  himself  from  all  difficulty.  He  chose,  that 
18,  to  spend  his  income  when  he  ought  to  have  been  paying  off 
his  debts.  He  had,  it  is  true,  his  landed  estate  to  show  for  it, 
and  although,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  he  had  been  induced  to  pay 
extrav^ant  prices,  he  might  take  this  to  be  a  good  investment. 
Bat,  in  point  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  curiously  unaware 
that  he  was  incurring  any  risk ;  and  the  settlement  of  Abbotsford 
upon  hia  eldest  sou  in  1825,  which,  if  valid,  put  the  property 
beyond  the  reach  of  bis  creditors,  would  have  been  inexcnsaUe 
if  any  such  alarm  bad  occurred  to  him. 

Now  Lockhart's  '  Life '  goes  to  suggest  the  theory  against 
vbich  Ballantyne's  trustees  really  protested.  The  immediate 
caose,  according  to  this,  was  Ballantyne's  shiftlessnesa  and  inca- 
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pacity.  BallantyDe  naa,  Bays  Lockhart,  ad  ezcellent  reader  of 
proofs,  and  made  many  valuable  literary  suggestions  to  his  great 
friend.  Biit  he  was  also  a  muddle-Iieaded  and  lazy  maD  of 
bosinesB,  who  never  looked  into  his  acconnta  or  made  oat  a 
genuine  balance-sheet.  When  bills  became  due  he  met  them  by 
drawing  fresh  bills,  and  never  troubled  himself  about  the  oltimate 
result.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  oufortmiate  nest-egg 
of  debt  which  was  left  when  the  publishing  business  was  wound 
up  continued  to  accumulate  by  a  ^ind  of  automatic  process.  If 
I  never  look  into  my  a&irs,  aliow  all  my  subordinates  to  go  tJlieir 
own  way  without  check,  and  always  pay  my  debts  by  fresh  bor- 
rowing,,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  my  liabilities  will 
increase,  apparently  of  themselves.  Meanwhile,  one  has  to  ask, 
what  was  Scott  doing  ?  Lockhart  admits,  or  rather  asserts,  this 
to  be  a  puzzle.  Scott,  he  says,  was  in  his  domestic  alhirs  the 
most  business-like  of  men.  Ue  kept  minute  accounts  of  details, 
and  could  have  told  you  all  that  he  spent  upon  turnpikes  fcur  the 
last  thirty  years.  Yet,  either  '  occupied  with  his  romantic 
creations,'  as^  Lockhart  once  ventures  to  suggest,  or  absorbed  in  ; 
building,  planting,  and  entertaining,  he  passively  allowed  Ballan-  j 
tyne  to  go  on  piling  up  this  ruinous  burden.  This,  we  most 
add,  is  the  more  snrpriaisg  when  we  remember  Scott's  energy 
in  dealing  with  his  previous  difficulties.  Then  he  had  set  to 
work  like  a  man,  administered  most  excellent  advice  to  bis 
partners,  and  by  judicious  management  regained  a  position  ot 
practical  independence. 

This  is  the  real  issue  between  Lockhart  and  Ballantyne'i 
trustees ;  and  here  I  may  confess  to  being  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  financial  statements.  The  first  point  is  the  debt  of 
some  ZOfiQQl,  for  which  Scott  undertook  t^e  personal  responsibility 
in  1822.  How  did  it  originate  ?  On  Lockhart's  theory,  it  wbs 
entirely  the  result  of  the  original  debt  incurred  by  the  publishing 
concern,  which  had  been  taken  over  l^  the  priottng  concern,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  under  Ballantyne's  ineffectusl 
management.  On  the  theory  of  BaUantyne's  trustees,  on  the 
contrary,  that  debt  had  been  completely  extinguished ;  and  the 
accumulation  of  debt  was  simply  due  to  Scott's  expenditure  upon 
Abbotsford.  I  cannot  discover  that  either  statement  is  proved 
by  definite  figures;  but  there  are  some  obvious  difficoltiefl  in 
accepting  Lockhart's  version,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  than 
seems  to  make  the  case  tolerably  clear.    In  the  first  place,  Scott 
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obviotisly  and  admittedly  vanted  money.  In  the  middle  of  the 
early  crisis,  he  had  hegnn  his  purchases  of  land.  They  had  no 
doTibt  Beemed  jnstifiahle  becaose  he  bad  at  the  same  time  tapped 
the  great  spring  of  wealth  opened  by  '  Waverley '  (1814).  During 
the  eleven  years  which  succeeded,  he  achieved  the  intellectnal  feat 
-which  still  commands  astonishment.  All  the  great  novels  had 
lieen  produced  in  that  brief  period.  While  achieving  this  per- 
formance be  was  spending  his  new  income  with  equal  lavisbness. 
If  both  the  income  and  the  expenditure  had  been  in  hard  cash, 
the  proceeding  might  have  been  justified.  Unfortunately,  neither 
-was  true.  He  received  for  some  of  his  copyrights  bonds  which 
were  never  actually  paid  off ;  and  he  had  to  raise  new  loans  in 
order  to  buy  new  land,  build  his  house,  and  carry  out  improve- 
menta.  The  result  was  an  intricate  network  of  engagements, 
throngh  which  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  who  was  all  the 
time  regularly  doing  his  official  duties  and  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  social  amusement,  did  not  clearly  see  his  way.  It  ia  a  marvel 
that  he  found  time  for  half  his  occupations,  and  no  wonder  if 
time  was  wanting  for  a  clear  appreciation  of  his  financial  position. 
If  e&nwhile,  it  is  also  clear  that  he  might  natnrally  raise  some  of 
the  Bums  required  upon  the  credit  of  the  printing  office.  It  was 
entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  his  own  concern  &om  1616  till  1822, 
and  he  had  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  raise  money  for  bis  own 
pnrpoaes  in  the  name  of  '  Ballantyne  &  Co.'  Ballantyne's  trustees 
ask,  in  bet,  a  question  to  which,  as  Lockhart  never  answered 
their  '  reply,'  we  cannot  tell  what  answer  he  might  have  given  ; 
bob  it  seems  sufficiently  conclosive :  why,  that  is,  should  Scott 
have  acknowledged  himself  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
debt  of  1822,  unless  he  were  aware  that  it  had  been  incurred  for 
his  own  use  ?  The  careful  document  in  which  be  describes  the 
state  of  the  obligations  between  himself  and  James  Ballantyne 
shovs  his  precise  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  no  disposition  to 
abandon  any  claim  which  he  really  had  upon  his  partner.  Debt« 
due  to  him  firom  Ballantyne  are  clearly  set  out,  and  the  means  of 
repayment  carefully  prescribed.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Scott  should  have  taken  this  debt  upon  his  own 
abonlders  exclusively  if  he  had  thought  that  it  was  caused  by 
Ballantyne's  careless  management. 

"But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hold  that 
the  debt  bad  been  iacnrred  without  Scott's  knowledge.  The 
imaginiuy  pictures  of  Scott  absorbed  in  '  romantic  creations '  and 
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allowing  Ballantyne  to  arrange  all  the  bUl-discoanting  is  a  bit  of 
rhetoric  which  fell  in  with  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  poetic 
dreamer,  but  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  reality.     Soott  had 
plenty  of  romantic  fancies,  bat  they  did  not  in  the  least  prermt 
him  from  being  also  a  keen  man  of  business.    The  docamtmts 
published  by  Ballantyne's  trustees  leave  no  doubt  cpon  tbii  | 
point.    He  received  regular  accounts  of  the  bills  that  were  to  I 
fall  due  and  of  the  provision  for  meeting  them.     He  asks  for  I 
explanations,  receives  schemes  of  financial  operations  from  the  i 
Ballantynes,  and  devises  schemes  himself.     He  goes  into  such  ! 
minutife  that  upon  one  occasion  he  writes  to  Ballantyne,  when  ' 
enclosing  some  bills,  '  Be  cautiouB  to  fill  up  the  dates  with  ink  of 
the  same  description,   for  bankera  look  sharp  to   this ! '     It  is  I 
impossible  to  hold  that  the  man  who  could  have  an  eye  to  such  . 
points  was  so  innocent  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  true  nature  | 
of  the    transactions    for   which    he    was  responsible.      James  i 
Ballantyne  was  himself  alarmed.    '  When  I  reflect,'  he  writes  to  i 
his  brother,  '  how  many  bills  I  have  paid  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  <m  | 
verbal  orders  and  mere  notes,  which  I  thought  no  more  about,  I  | 
absolutely  quake  for   the  aspect  under  which  I  might  be  con-  \ 
sidered  were  he  to  die.'    There  are  transactions,  he  says,  which  j 
he,  as  an  ignorant  accountant,  could  not  explain,  and  he  would  . 
have  to  '  stand  upon  character  alone.'    Lockbart  had  indeed  quali- 
fied his  statement  of  Scott's  ignorance  by  saying  tbat,  though 
cognizant  of  the  general  facts,  he  did  not  know  how  the  proceeds 
of  the  bills  were  applied.     This,  as  the  trustees  naturally  reply, 
amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the  case.     It  is  plain  that  Sccrtit 
was  not  only  informed  of  what  was  being  done,  but  actively 
directed,  arranged,  and  suggested  plans  for  carrying  on  the  trans- 
actions.   It  is  difficult,  then,  to  suppose  that  Scott,  when  assmning 
the  debt,  did  not  actually  admit  tbat  it  was  due  to  his  own  wants.  It 
continued  to  accumulate  after  Ballantyne's  acc^tance  of  a  pertnei^ 
ship,  and  the  question  remains  whether  it  was  still  caused  by  Scott's 
personal  expenditure.     Lockhart  admits  that  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency Scott  might  obtain  an  advance  from  the  company.   One  such 
emergency,  for  example,  was  the  purchase  of  a  commission  for  his 
son.     He  declares,  however,  that  Scott  never  fiiiled,  on  receiving 
payment  for  a  new  novel,  to  replace  the  advances ;  and  fnrtlier 
declares  that  he  showed  '  anxious  delicacy '  in  asking  for  such 
accommodation.      The  trustees,  in  answer  to  this,  publish  an 
account  of  the  actual  sums  drawn  from  the  business  by  Scott 
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dnring  Ballantyne'a  partnership  (1822-26).  The  statement, 
which  is  presomabl;  authentic,  includes  such  items  aa  a  sum  of 
over  1,0001.  for  building  at  Abbotsford,  5,000^.  for  hia  eon's  com- 
mission,  and  near  9001.  to  a  wine  merchant,  and  the  general 
result  is  that  '  Ballantyne  &  Co. '  had  paid  on  Scott's  account  in 
the  period  of  the'  partnership  (1822-26)  15,000;.  more  than  they 
had  received  &om  Mm.  Lockhart'a  assertion  must  therefore  have 
a  more  limited  meaning.  After  Scott  had  again  taken  Ballantyne 
into  partnership,  he  had  of  course  no  right  to  spend  the  money  of 
the  firm  for  his  own  purposes.  When  he  obtained  an  advance,  he 
remained  personally  responsible,  and  he  no  doubt '  replaced '  it  by 
acknowledging  the  obligation  in  some  form  or  other.  The  result 
wonid  be,  I  presume,  that  Scott  personally  was  debtor  to  the  firm 
for  a  considerable  sum,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  a  bad  debtor. 
It  seems  probable,  indeed,  to  the  ignorant  in  such  matters,  that 
in  point  of  fact  neither  Scott  nor  Ballantyne  had  by  this  time 
sny  distinct  understanding  of  their  affairs ;  and  that  Scott  might 
snppose  himself  to  have  replaced  money  when  the  effect  of  the 
complicated  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged  might  really 
Iw  quite  diSerent.  Ballantyne  seems  also,  as  far  as  one  can 
dimly  discern,  to  have  been  drawing  more  money  from  the  businesa 
than  he  should  have  done,  for  the  trustees  admit  that  he,  too,  was 
s  sinner, though  less  of  a  sinner  than  Lockhaxt  maintained,  and  far 
less  of  a  sinner  than  his  partner. 

These  &cts,  which  seem  to  be  indisputable,  entirely  dispose  of 
the  theory  suggested,  if  not  explicitly  set  forth,  by  Lockhart, 
Scott  was  not  in  the  position  of  a  mere  passenger  leaving  the 
command  of  his  ship  to  an  incompetent  commander.  He  was 
actively  superintending  and  giving  orders  at  every  stage  of  a 
critical  navigation.  T^or  was  it  his  whole  error  that  he  spent  his 
money  as  it  came  in  without  applying  it  to  check  the  automatic 
growth  of  the  debt  which  was  swallowing  up  all  the  profits  of  the 
bosineas.  He  was  actually  drawing  funds  &om  the  business  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  system  of  unproductive  espenditure.  What  is 
troe  ia  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  strangely  unconscious 
of  the  danger,  Jjockhart  remarks  that  a  letter  which  Scott  wrote 
in  May  1825,  a  few  months  before  the  crash,  is  'as  remarkable  a 
document  as  was  ever  penned.*  It  was  an  emphatic  and  most 
judicious  warning  to  his  friend  Terry  against  imdertaking  the 
management  of  a  theatre  without  sufficient  capital.  He  insists 
upon  the  advantage  of  '  solid  caah,'  and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a 
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busiDess  which  is  '  pinched  for  money '  and  '  gets  into  the  circle  oi 
discounting  bills.'  Every  word  is  precisely  applicable  to  his  om 
aSairs,  and  we  need  only  substitate  'publiEhing'  for  theatrical 
speculation  to  make  it  a  sermon  upon  himself.  Everything, 
indeed,  ehows  that  his  misfortune  came  upon  him  as  a  stonning 
surprise ;  and  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  afterwards  sacrificed 
health  and  life  in  the  effort  to  redeem  his  hononr  proves  un- 
mistakably that,  if  he  was  under  a  strange  blindness,  it  «u 
not  because  his  transactions  had  lowered  his  moral  sense.  The 
explanation  of  his  strange  ignorance  depends  partly  npon  his 
relations  to  Constable.  Constable  was,  as  he  fully  believed,  a 
man  of  solid  wealth.  Jfohody  supposed,  he  remarks  in  his  '  Diaiy,' 
that  Constable's  house  was  worth  less  than  150,0001.  There  were 
'  great  profits  on  almost  all  the  adventures '  and  '  no  bad  E^ecala- 
tions.'  The  impression  was  natural  enough  from  the  ontode. 
Constable  was  not  only  energetic,  but  shrewd ;  and  the  schemes 
which  he  started  ultimately  succeeded  and  justified  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  Now,  if  the  opinion  of  his  solvency  had  really 
been  correct,  Scott's  position  would  at  least  have  been  com- 
paratively secure.  He  had,  as  he  admitted,  been  indulging  in 
expensive  tastes ;  but  Abbotsford  had  now  been  finished,  and  he 
might  well  suppose  that  he  would  not  require  to  accumulate  new 
debts,  and  could  gradually  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  mutual 
accommodation.  In  fact  it  seems  that  if  Constable  could  have 
got  safely  through  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  Scott 
would  also  have  surmounted  his  difficulties,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
old  troubles  of  1813-14.  Constable,  unfortimately,  turned  out  to 
have  been  in  a  position  similar  to  Scott's.  He  had  from  the  first 
been  carrying  on  his  business  with  insufficient  capital,  and  the 
profits  of  his  successful  speculations  had  been  constantly  eatoi 
away  by  the  diecouuts  and  interest  on  loans.  He  had  got  into 
intricate  relations  with  his  London  agents,  Hurst,  Robinson  &  Co., 
who  appear  at  the  period  of  excitement  to  have  been  indulging 
in  reckless  speculations,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  when  one  of 
the  three  houses  failed,  the  others  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cardh 
Scott  had  said  that  Constable  was  as  '  firm  as  Benlomond.'  "What 
he  took  for  solid  rock  really  rested  upon  rotten  foundations. 

That  Scott  should  have  felt  this  implicit  confidence  is  sufficiently 
explicable.  When  the  publishing  business  collapsed.  Constable 
had  come  to  his  help ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  former  rival  had 
become  a  close  ally.     They  had  a  genuine  regard  for  each  other. 
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Although  their  alliance  did  not  imply  purely  altruistic  motives, 
their  intereBtB  were  identical.  Constahle  saw  in  Scott's  writings 
the  best  of  all  his  speculations.  The  '  Waverlej  Novels '  and  the 
'  Kncjclopssdia  Britannica  *  were  apparently  the  backbone  of  his 
bnsineBs.  He  very  naturally  wished  to  monc^lise  the  most 
popular  and  moat  fertile  author  of  the  day.  He  looked  upon 
Scott  as  a  perpetual  fountain  of  popular  literature,  which  could 
be  so  directed  as  to  make  the  fortunes  of  both.  He  did  every- 
thing to  stimulate  Scott's  natural  disposition  to  write.  Scott 
himself  thought  that  his  best  things  were  those  which  came  most 
easily,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  be  stimulated.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  pour  oat  novel  alter  novel,  and  to  bargain  for  new 
novels,  yet  unwritten  and  even  undesigned.  When  he  wanted 
more  money  to  buy  land,  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this 
easy  method  of  providing  fdnds ;  and  Constable  did  not  discourage 
him.  He  could  pay  for  them  at  least  in  credit,  and  was  always 
ready  to  propose  new  enterprises.  He  gave  Scott  l,000i.  for 
'  Halidon  Hill ' — a  trifle  turned  out  in  two  rainy  mornings — re- 
joiced in  having  made  such  a  bargain,  and  suggested  that  Scott 
ought  add  to  his  income  by  writing  such  a  thing  once  a  quarter. 
Scott,  again,  he  observed,  might  make  6,000^.  by  an  edition  of 
the  English  poets,  '  as  an  occasional  relief  from  more  important 
labours.'  He  was  to  edit  Shakespeare  with  Lockhart,  and  waa  to 
contribute  to  the  '  Miscellany,'  which  was  to  be  a  perfect  mine  of 
wealth,  as  indeed  it  turned  out  to  be  in  the  main  a  judicious 
speculation.  It  was  only  in  the  last  years  that  Constable  seems 
to  have  reflected  that  even  Scott  might  possibly  overwrite  him- 
self ;  and  even  then  he  rather  pressed  that  some  of  the  energy 
^ht  be  diverted  to  other  ends,  such  as  history  or  editing,  than 
•hat  it  shonld  be  diminished.  A  publisher  who  was  thus  doing 
^  in  his  power  to  stimulate  the  productivity  of  an  author  would 
"*nily  be  inclined  to  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  advances  or  to  en- 
wurage  any  doubts  as  to  his  own  power  of  paying  for  the  work  to 
"^  done.  Some  two  yeura  before  the  crash  he  had  become  a  little 
^l^nned  at  the  amount  of  floating  obligations,  and  suggested  to 
Scott  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  bills.  Scott 
^k  the  suggestion  in  good  part,  and  proposed,  though  apparently 
Without  carrying  out  the  scheme,  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
Without  attributing  to  Constable  anything  worse  than  an  over- 
"^Dgnine  view  of  things,  it  is  obvioiis  how  Scott  would  inevitably 
w  affected.    Here  waa  the  '  Napoleon  of  pnblishers/  the  shrewdest 
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of  Bpecuktors,  the  most  solid,  ateady,  snd  respectable  of  men,  coo- 
etantly  askiDg  for  more.  Why  should  he  ask  for  more?  The 
answer  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  author  would  no  doubt 
be — because  he  was  moklDg  a  good  thing  of  it.  Soott  would  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  this  eagerness  and  readiness  to  propose  new 
work  meant  that  the  great  publisher  was  growing  rich  as  he  was, 
apparently  at  least,  growing  rich  himself.  No  doubt  if  Scott  had 
been  a  man  of  business  bo  far  as  to  be  behind  the  scenee  of 
commercial  transactions,  he  might  have  heard  mmouis  suggestive 
of  a  different  explanation.  Constable's  operations  had  apparently 
suggested  doubts  to  competent  observers  in  his  own  trade.  Scott, 
however,  had  fifty  other  occupations,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
his  confidence  in  Constable's  solvency  was  equal  to  ConstaUe'a 
confidence  in  his  literary  capacity.  One  of  the  assumptions 
which  he  took  to  be  certain  was  thus  altogether  &llaciou8,  and  the 
danger  was  sprung  upon  him  from  the  quarter  where  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  absolutely  safe. 

I  suggest  this,  of  course,  not  by  way  of  justifying,  but  of 
partly  explaining,  Scott's  illusions.  He  had  been  led  into  the 
original  business  by  a  generous  wish  to  serve  a  firiend.  GradoaHy 
this  had  expanded  into  the  grand  scheme  for  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  house  which  should  encourage  anthors, 
diffuse  sound  literature,  and  disseminate  sound  political  doctnne. 
When  his  curious  want  of  appreciation  of  public  taste,  and  his 
trust  in  men  of  inferior  education  and  character,  brought  him 
into  hopeless  difficulties,  he  seems  to  have  &ced  the  crisis  Hke 
a  man,  to  have  seen  the  reel  evils  of  the  case,  and  to  have  extri- 
cated himself  by  sound  judgment  and  firmness.  Just  at  this 
moment,  however,  he  '  struck  oil,'  if  I  may  say  so,  by  the  puUi- 
cation  of  '  Waverley,'  and  suddenly  discovered  that  his  brains 
would  bring  him  wealth,  and  his  wealth  might  place  him  in  the 
ideal  position  of  landed  proprietor.  Upon  the  morality  of  that 
ambition  it  is  needless  to  dilate.  Some  people  regard  it  simply 
as  a  proof  of  snobbishness  or  vulgar  rapacity,  the  desire  of  an 
upstart  for  a  fine  house  and  showy  establishment.  With  them 
I  need  not  argue,  if  only  because  the  answer  is  given  with  admi- 
rable clearness  in  Lockhart's  concluding  chapter.  He  shows  hov 
Scott's  whole  life  was  moulded  by  the  passionate  desire  to  cany 
on  the  old  traditions  and  preserve  the  ancient  virtues  of  his  race. 
Of  course,  he  was  in  some  degree  an  anachronism  and  Abbots- 
ford  a  sham.    That  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  enlightened 
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persons  may  condann  him  as  a  re&ctionar;  snpporter  of  extinct 
pTejndices.  Onlj,  allowing  that  the  poor  man  held  his  convic- 
tiooB,  we  must  also  admit  that  he  was  not  aiming  at  vulgar 
display,  bnt  at  disoharging  what  he  took  to  be  a  most  important 
social  fonction :  protecting  his  dependents,  and  sapporting  hia 
snperiors ;  helping  innamerable  poor  friends  and  diBtressed 
authors ;  taking  an  active  part  is  all  patriotic  movements,  and 
diffdsing  the  moat  genial  goodwill  throughout  the  whole  circle 
of  his  influence.  That  this  involved  a  certain  '  worldliness,'  and 
s  corions  mixture  of  the  shrewd  common-sense  of  the  lawyer 
with  the  romantic  visions  of  the  enthusiast,  is  fully  admitt«d  by 
Lockhart,  who  also  shows  in  general  terms  how  it  led  to  these 
financial  embarrassments.  But  Lockhart's  natural  desire  to 
shield  Scott's  memory  involved  here  what  seems  to  me  a  mis- 
representation of  the  facts.  The  curious  combination,  that  is, 
between  the  romantic  and  the  business  elements  shows  itself 
in  a  way  which  Lockhart  has  to  ignore,  Scott,  he  says, 
'  stndiously  escaped  from  whatever  conld  have  interfered  with 
his  own  enjoyment ; '  put,  that  is,  both  his  o£BciaI  bosinesB  and 
his  bill  transactions  out  of  his  mind  in  order  to  retire  to  the 
world  of  the  '  Waverley  Novels,'  or  to  throw  himeelf  into  social 
distractions. 

This  theory,  though  we  may  partly  accept  it,  is  pushed  too  far, 
if,  with  Lockhart,  we  take  it  to  imply  that  Scott  clwee  to  remain 
ignorant  of  Ballantyne's  conduct  of  his  basiness.  There  it  plainly 
conflicts  vrilh  hard  facts.  The  truth  is,  apparently,  that  Scott's 
romance  took  a  peculiar  turn.  It  implied,  in  particular,  a  very 
low  estimate  of  the  value  of  written  romances.  No  great  author 
ever  bad  a  lower  opinion  of  the  claims  of  authors  upon  the  grati- 
tode  of  mankind.  It  appeared  to  him,  as  we  know,  perfectly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  his  '  bits  of  novels '  could  be 
worth  the  attention  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  Ardently  as  he 
loved  literature,  he  reckoned  literature  in  general,  and  his  own  in 
particular,  to  be  the  harmless  amusement  of  life,  and  only  worth 
considering  as  an  ornamental  appendage.  I  suspect  that  his 
view  has  much  more  to  be  said  for  it  in  many  senses  than  authors 
will  generally  admit.  Certainly,  it  often  took  the  attractive  form 
of  personal  modesty  and  of  superiority  to  the  fretful  touchiness  of 
the  ordinary  man  of  letters.  Lockhart  reports  a  conversation 
with  Miss  Edgeworth  in  which  Scott  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of 
the  folly  of  thinking  of  real  life  as  only  material  tor  art.  Qe  bad, 
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he  said,  heard  '  higher  sentiments '  from  the  nnciiltivated  than  he 
had  ever  read  in  books ;  and  he  declared  that  authors  wonld  never 
learn  their  tme  calling  till  they  had  taught  themselves  '  to  con- 
sider everything  as  moonshine  compared  vith  the  education  of  the 
heart.'  Miss  Edgeworth's  comment  was  that,  whereas  Swifl.  pro- 
fessed to  have  written  that  *  people  might  treat  him  like  a  great 
lord,'  Scott  wrote  that  '  he  might  be  able  to  treat  his  people  as  a 
great  lord  ought  to  do.'  We  may  paraphrase  this  by  saying  that, 
in  Scott's  view,  the  active  duties  of  life  were  the  sabstantive  and 
the  literary  activity  the  mere  adjective  snpplying  the  graces,  or 
at  most  stimulating  the  affections,  which  had  a  mme  important 
function  elsewhere.  Miss  Edgeworth's  interpretation  represents 
the  better  aspect  of  the  doctrine.  There  is,  of  course,  anotba 
application  which  is  a  good  deal  more  doubtfoL  Scott  accepted 
with  complete  frankness  the  view  that  his  own  writings  wwe  to  be 
entirely  subordinate.  No  doubt,  as  they  expressed  his  TtHyiam, 
his  patriotism,  his  hearty  appreciation  of  manly,  independent,  and 
domestic  and  social  affections,  they  helped  to  |at^»gate  his  idetU 
of  hfe ;  but  they  were  also  distinctly  and  most  avowedly  written 
to  sell.  He  wanted  to  live  his  romance  more  than  to  write  it. 
The  desire  may  remind  us  of  Milton's  doctrine  that  the  man  who 
would  write  an  heroic  poem  should  be '  himself  a  true  poem.'  Only, 
Milton  lived  in  order  to  write  '  Paradise  Lost,'  whereas  Scott  wrote 
'  Waverley '  ia  order  to  live  in  his  own  &shion,  and  that  fikshion 
involved  uiachronisms  not  of  the  truly  heroic  kind.  The  result, 
too,  was  not  what  Lockhart  implies.  This  romance  did  not  take 
him  away  &om  the  world  of  bankers'  books  and  balanoe-she^iB. 
On  the  contrary,  it  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  position  which  he 
desired  that  be  accepted  them  as  a  necessary,  though  no  donlA  a 
very  disagreeable,  part  of  the  process.  All  the  bill-discounting 
represented  painful  thought  and  recurring  anxiety,  fkim  which  we 
may  well  believe  that  be  was  glad  to  escape,  whether  to  vriting 
in  his  study  or  superintending  Tom  Fordie  and  his  laboareiB. 
Probably,  too,  it  prevented  him  from  making  such  an  accnxate 
investigation  as  would  have  roused  him  while  there  was  yet  time. 
Bat,  clearly,  the  disagreeableness  of  the  task  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  into  even  the  minute  details  and  regulating  all  the 
ultimately  ruinous  negotiations.  The  end,  unfortunately,  sanctified 
the  means ;  and  he  forgot  his  prudence  in  the  delight  of  being  able 
for  a  time  to  realise  his  fondest  dreams.  To  himself^  no  doubt,  it 
seemed  that  when  he  had  got  rid  of  the  publishing  house,  the  legacy 
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-which  it  left  of  mipaid  liabilities  was  a  mere  remnant  of  bothera- 
tion, which  would  be  gradoally  woond  up.  The  consummation 
was  postponed  from  month  to  month  as  new  temptations  arose  to 
invest  his  money  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  mass  of  floating  liabilities 
grew  rapidly,  though  quietly,  without  prompting  any  sufficieut 
effort  at  extrication.  When  be  had  once  fairly  finished  his  new 
mansion  and  rounded  off  his  estates,  he  fencied  that  he  would  be 
able  to  shorten  sail  and  bring  all  this  intricate  system  of  accom- 
modation into  order.  The  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  1825  de- 
stroyed all  his  chances,  and  led  to  that  heroic  effort  which  makes 
it  seem  almost  indecent  even  to  try  to  investigate  the  facte.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well  to  know  the  iacts,  even  about  a  man 
w^hom  one  loves ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  though  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone,  as  it  certainly  is  for  me,  to  unravel  the  details,  the 
main  results  are  sufficiently  oomiBtaksble. 

Lesue  Stephen. 
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DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

GERMAN  DUELS  AND  THEIR  PUNISHMENT. 

Not  long  after  I  left  a  German  University  it  was  mj  misforiane 
to  incur  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  I  had  of  it 
an  experience  of  some  months.  My  sentence  was  the  punishment 
of  a  duel,  and  unusually  severe ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  was 
fought  in  a  room  with  the  doors  locked,  which  Is  not  allowed ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because,  though  there  were  seconds  and  an 
unparteiiseker  in  obedience  to  the  regulation,  there  was  do  suigeon, 
which  is  contrary  to  law.  The  authorities  were  pleased  to  accept 
bail  for  my  appearance  in  the  sum  of  2,000  florins  (about  2001.). 
I  had  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter,  which  was  of  the  kind 
called  Sdbel-glaci — that  is,  with  light  cavalry-eabres,  the  men 
stripped  to  the  waist.  I  had  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  side, 
penetrating  almost  to  the  lung,  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  I 
was  on  my  feet  again.  When  the  trial  took  place  I  secured  the 
services  of  an  advocate,  whose  main  iiinction,  it  appeared,  was  to  be 
snubbed  by  the  Court.  The  Slaatsanwalt  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing, and  to  some  purpose.  I  was  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  close  to  where  the  duel 
had  taken  place.  This  punishment  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
was  afterwards  graciously  pleased  to  reduce  by  six  weeks.  My 
prison  was  in  a  wing  of  the  Palace,  the  other  being  used  aa  an 
arsenal.  In  the  main  building  were  the  old  State  apartments  of 
the  Margravine  GiseUa.  The  wing  I  was  in  was  divided  into  two 
great  suites,  one  a  prison,  the  other  the  apartments  of  the 
Governor.  The  prisoners  were  either  duellists,  officers  of  the 
army  confined  for  breaches  of  discipline,  or  journalists  and  orators 
who  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  Government  too  freely.  I  had 
two  companions  in  misfortune,  both  Americans  and  students  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe — a  Mr.  G.,  of  New  York,  who, 
after  an  altercation  with  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  swimming- 
school  at  Carlsruhe,  had  thrown  him  into  the  water ;  and  a  Mr. 
T.,  a  stalwart  Virginian,  who,  after  a  long  carouse  at  the  Kneipe 
vrith  his  fellow-students,  fell  foul  of  a  sentry,  whom  he  pommelled 
to  his  heart's  content,  and,  when  a  lieutenant  and  his  men  came 
out  of  the  goEtrd-house  to  arrest  him,  made  a  determined  rcsiit- 
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ftnce.    Both  of  tltese  gentlemen  had  been  sentenced  to  the  Bame 
term  of  imprisonment  as  myself. 

Out  qoartera  consisted  of  three  large,  well-ventilated,  handsome 
rooms,  focing  on  the  great  courtjard  of  the  Palace,  where  the 
band  played  every  day  at  noon  when  the  guard  was  relieved. 
This  was  a  great  joy  to  as,  as  the  beaoz  and  belles  of  the  little 
garrison  town  promenaded  under  the  trees  as  long  as  the  music 
lasted.  We  had  likewise  free  access  to  a  long  covered  gallery, 
vhere  we  took  exercise  in  wet  weather,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  view  ot 
the  great  ExereierplaUc,  or  drill-ground,  behind  the  Palace,  where 
the  little  Grand  Ducal  soldiers  were  busy  at  the  goose-step  all 
day  long.  It  was  soonafter  1806,  and  the  process  of  Pmssianiziug 
the  armies  of  the  minor  Crerman  States  was  actively  going  on. 
They  improved  marvellously  under  the  process,  carrying  out  the 
most  complicated  movements  with  marvellous  precision  and 
rapidity.  Ooi  custodian  was  old  Hegele,  who  had  been  a  Ftld- 
wtbd — a  first  sergeant  of  infantry — in  his  younger  days,  and  had 
received  this  post  as  the  reward  of  long  and  meritorious  services 
irith  the  colours.  His  present  emoluments  were  large ;  a  great 
nnmber  of  '  tips '  and  boxes  of  cigars  fell  to  his  share,  for,  as  it 
VB8  in  his  power  to  subject  us  to  a  good  many  petty  annoyances, 
he  was  liberally  treated.  His  daughter,  a  buiom  little  black-eyed 
lass  of  fifteen,  brought  us  our  Kaffee  of  a  morning.  She  was 
inclined  to  flirt  a  little  indiscreetly,  I  am  afraid,  with  some  of  the 
finjdkrige,  or  one-year  volunteers,  of  the  garrison,  who  were 
always  hanging  about  her. 

One  of  Hegele's  duties  was  to  accompany  us  during  our  daily 
two  hours'  walk.  The  instructions  were,  that  we  must  not  go 
beyond  the  outer  line  of  the  fortifications,  nor  enter  any  house. 
Any  officer  of  the  garrison  who  would  call  and  become  responsible 
for  our  safe  return  conld  replace  Hegele  as  our  companion  during 
the  walk.  I  knew  a  great  many,  so  that  Hegele  was  seldom 
called  upon  to  go  with  me,  though  I  always  pud  him,  of  course, 
the  small  fee  he  was  entitled  to  for  this  service. 

A  canons  custom  of  the  duellists  who  had  been  confined  there 
*a8  to  scribble  their  names  on  the  walls,  with  the  date  of  their 
doel,  and  above  it  crossed  swords  or  pistols,  to  show  the  weapons 
Qsed.  When  the  dnel  had  a  fatal  issue,  a  rudely  drawn  skull  and 
croBs-boues  sormounted  the  whole.  One  student's  name  was 
topped  with  a  couple  of  crossed  keys  of  enormous  sire,  like  the 
,    emblems  of  St,  Peter.    I  was  told  that  in  a  fight  with  the  p 
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he  had  stnick  a  Nachiwdchter,  or  watchman,  over  the  head  with 
his  Bausschliissel,  or  what  correspoDds  to  a  latchkey  in  Gennany, 
and  nsually  weighs  about  a  potmd ;  a  most  formidable  instmmeDt 
of  offence.  For  this  he  served  a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
consoUng  himself  with  the  fact  that,  though  tiresome,  bis 
punishment  was  nicht  eTitehrend  (not  dishononring),  and  in  this 
we  find  the  main  reason  why  '  fortress  *  as  a  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  duelling  will  never  be  a  success. 

Bat  for  the  superstitious,  Rastadt  had  terrors  of  another  kind 
fiu:  greater  than  that  of  imprisonment.  Die  weiaee  Dame,  the 
White  Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  wicked  little  Mai^ravine  Gisella, 
is  said  to  walk  the  Palace,  and  has  even  visited  the  outer  IcvUfi' 
cations.  Stories  were  told,  and  probably  are  told  still,  of  a  sentiy 
at  one  of  the  Eisenbahnlunetten,  the  two  httle  forts  that  flank 
the  line  of  railway,  who  had  been  heard,  one  gloomy  night,  to 
'  challenge  three  times.  Then  a  shot  was  heard.  His  comrades 
rushed  out  of  the  guard-honse  to  find  him  gone,  and-  deaf  to  all 
shoutod  appeals  to  return.  Another  was  put  in  his  place.  Th« 
next  morning  at  dawn  the  dead  body  of  the  missing  Bent7 
was  found  without  a  wound  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  five  hundred 
yards  away.     The  White  I*dy,  of  course  1 

Worst  of  all  is  said  to  be  the  season  of  Advent,  when  she  walb 
more  than  ever — bo  the  ghoat^&nciers  say.  Then  the  windows  of 
the  arsenal  wing  of  the  old  Palace,  the  ones  facing  ours,  woaM 
glow  with  strange  light;  and  hazy  shadows,  as  of  dames  and 
cavaliers  in  the  costumes  of  another  ^e,  would  fall  athwart  the 
panes,  gliding  through  the  figures  of  minuet  or  polonaise.  I^ 
only,  be  it  said,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  on  bright  moonligtit 
nights,  when  the  beams  were  reflected  from  the  windows.  A 
curious  &ct,  however,  for  which  I  can  vouch  but  do  not  j«^end 
to  account,  is  that  -a  dog  brought  into  our  rooms  would  oltai, 
without  apparent  reason,  fall  into  a  state  of  abject  tenor,  creqi 
under  a  sofa  or  a  bed,  and  then  give  utterance  to  a  series  of  loV| 
dismal  Bemi>Buppresaed  howls  with  an  effect,  as  the  Germane  say, 
ga/nz  wnheimlich.  The  White  Lady  did  not  seem  to  be  fond  of 
animals.  Like  the  other  White  Lady  of  the  Schloae  at  Berlm, 
she  only  w^ks  when  death  or  misfortune  threatens  the  reigniog 
house,  which,  at  Rastadt,  of  course  can  only  mean  the  Grand 
Ducal  fiunily  of  Baden.  Many  instances  are  quoted  of  her  being 
seen  just  before  one  of  the  Zahringen  goes  to  his  long  accomit. 

Not  long  before  I  came,  three  officers  of  a  sc^uadron  in  the 
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Grand  Date's  dragoons,  qtuitered  at  Mftimheim,  got  into  trouble 
with  their  captain,  who  charged  them  with  mntinoos  conduct. 
A  ooort  martial  Bent  them  to  Sastadt  for  three  months.  Thej 
were  released  at  the  end  of  the  first  for  the  following  reason. 
It  was  in  Advent,  end  the  three  prisoners'  rooms,  while  not  com- 
municating, all  open  on  the  same  wide  corridor.  Baron  von  S., 
related  by  a  morganatic  marriage  to  the  Grand  Ducal  family, 
possessed  a  remarkable  tenor  voice.  He  was  sitting  at  his  piano 
(ve  were  allowed  to  hire  a  piano  if  we  liked),  and  was  playing  a 
prelude.  All  at  once  he  heard  a  piercing  scream,  and  then  the 
door  of  the  prisoner's  room  farthest  from  him,  the  third,  was 
violently  closed.  In  a  few  seconds  another  piercing  scream  rang 
oat,  and  the  door  of  the  middle  room  of  the  three,  the  one  next 
to  hie,  banged  to  !  Then,  frozen  to  hia  seat  with  horror,  he  saw 
the  door  of  bis  own  room,  which  he  bad  tightly  closed  on  account 
of  a  draught,  noiselessly  open  without  any  visible  human  agency, 
when  there  floated  towards  him,  as  he  described  it,  '  a  something ' 
that  chilled  his  blood  I  More  he  coold  not  tell,  as,  after  adding 
his  piercing  shriek  to  the  rest,  he  fell  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 
The  three  officers  were  eiamined  separately  before  a  military 
commission,  and  corroborated,  on  their  word  of  honour,  one 
another's  testimony.  They  were  released,  as  they  had  been  con- 
demned to  imprisonmentr— «nd  not  to  ghosts. 

My  two  companions  and  I  were  provided  with  an  excellent  set 
of  nerves,  but  as  the  White  Lady  cropped  up  pretty  often  in  our 
oonversation,  and  everyone  in  the  place  appeared  to  beUeve  in 
her,  we  came  at  last  to  have  a  qualified  belief  in  her  ourselves, 
while  making  sturdy  efforts  to  keep  this  dispiriting  fact  from  one 
another.  It  was  tacitly  agreed,  however,  that  no  ghost  pranks 
were  to  be  played,  and  that  any  white-sheet  business  after  dark 
was  to  be  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  only  infringe- 
ment of  this  excellent  rule  was  when  Mr.  T.  bet  me  two  bottles  of 
champagne  that  I  would  not  go  into  the  long  covered  gallery  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  remain  there  alone  till  the  great 
clock  of  the  Palace  struck  the  quarter.  I  booked  the  wager,  and 
while  in  the  long  gloomy  gallery,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  a 
succession  of  the  most  dismal  groans  and  moumfdl  wails,  rising 
occasionally  to  a  shriek ;  which,  as  it  was  a  gusty,  stormy  night, 
dis^reeably  impressed  me.  I  knew  T.,  however,  and  suspected 
that  the  awful  noises  were  his  work.  I  won  the  two  bottles ; 
when  T.  confessed  that  the  moans  and  shrieks  had  been  obtaine- 
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by  wedging  his  penknife  tightly  between  the  door  and  the  stone 
fioor,  which,  as  the  wind  forced  the  door  to  and  fro,  prodooed 
those  dreadful  soonds.  I  waa  very  glad,  I  most  confesa,  to  bear 
the  clock  strike  the  quarter,  which  had  seemed  to  me  marvelloosl  j 
long. 

The  plaster  ornaments  on  the  ceiling  of  my  room  were  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  represented  the  Torkifih  prisoners  brought 
back  in  chains,  from  his  campaigns  in  Hungary,  by  the  fighting 
Margrave  Ludwig,  whom  Evelyn  saw  at  the  Court  of  Ring  William 
the  Third.  The  room  was  comfortably  furnished,  and  my  valet  was 
allowed  to  wait  upon  me  during  the  day.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
wine,  beer  or  spirits,  no  restriction  was  placed  upon  us.  What- 
ever we  conld  pay  for  we  could  have ;  champagne  three  timee  s 
day  if  we  cared  for  it.  The  poorer  prisoners,  and  none  of  them 
there  were  very  poor,  bad  their  food  cooked  for  them  by  Fran 
Hegele.  Those  better  off  aa  regards  means  had  their  food  sent 
from  an  inn,  and  paid  for  it  by  the  month.  There  was  no  fixed 
rule  about  visits ;  indeed,  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  students  and 
officers  carried  on  clandestine  love  affairs  by  arrangement  with 
little  Fraoleiu  Hegele,  who  came  and  went  as  she  pleased,  and  at 
all  hours.  As  for  visits,  an  officer  needed  only  to  present  bimselt 
Other  caUers  bad  to  send  their  cards  to  the  GovemOT,  who  granted 
permission  to  visit  ns  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Books  and  newspapers  we  were  allowed  to  have  ad  li&ifum, 
and  could  write  or  receive  as  many  letters  as  we  pleased  without 
our  mail  being  tampered  with.  We  could  play  the  piano  or  sing, 
or  make  as  much  noise  as  we  liked  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Some  gave  little  supper  parties  in  their  rooms  to  tiieir 
officer  friends.  But  this  privilege  was  taken  away  because  it  bad 
been  abused.  After  one  of  these  entertainments,  when  a  good  deal 
of  wine  had  been  drunk,  the  crockery-ware,  glasses,  and  bottles 
were  flung  out  of  the  windows  into  the  courtyard  below,  where 
the  broken  remnants  were  found  in  the  morning,  to  the  unntter- 
able  di^;ust  of  the  stout  old  general,  the  Governor,  the  JVa« 
Oeneralin,  bis  white-haired  wife,  and  the  flaxen-haired  Frauleins, 
their  daughters. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  Conrts  of  Honour  as  consti- 
tuted in  Germany  to  settle  disputes  between  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  As  for  that,  every  Prussian  colonel  is  a  Court  of 
Honour  in  himself.  No  duel  in  the  regiment  takes  place  without 
his  knowledge  or  permission,  at  least  among  the  younger  officers, 
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mid  wheD  insalting  epithete  are  bandied  about,  or  personal  violence 
has  been  osed,  he  has  been  known  to  insist  on  a  duel,  when  the 
principals  were  by  no  means  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood. 
Bnt  Uie  Courts  of  Honour  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  there 
were  three  permanently  in  BessioD,  at  Wurzburg  in  Franconia,  at 
Anapach,  and  at  Halle,  were  a  serious  matter.  When  the  heralds 
had  three  times  cried  aloud,  *  Let  the  good  combatants  go,'  and 
the  fight  had  been  fought  oat,  the  vanquiehed,  alive  or  dead,  was 
drawn  on  a  hurdle,  naked  but  for  his  sbirt,  to  the  gallows,  and 
there  banged,  or  branded  and  declared  in&mous,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  offence.  A  curious  Court  of  Honour  was  one  that 
sat  at  Miinster  in  1846,  as  the  Rhenish  newspapers  of  the  time 
bear  witness.  In  June  of  that  year  in  Miinster,  Westphalia, 
Bsron  von  D.,  of  the  11th  Hussars,  and  Herr  von  B.,  of  the  13th 
Hegiment  of  the  Line,  exchanged  some  sharp  words  over  a  game 
of  billiards.  The  quarrel  was  referred  to  a  Court  of  Honour,  which 
decided  that,  as  the  Baron  refused  to  retract  his  oSensive  words, 
the  two  gentlemen  must  fight  it  out.  The  duel  took  place  in  the 
great  plain  north  of  Miinster,  In  the  middle  of  it  was  erected  a 
stand  for  the  judges,  and  in  front  of  them  a  certain  space  bad 
been  roped  in  for  the  duellists  and  their  seconds.  Around  this  the 
ground  was  kept  clear  by  detachments  of  inhntry  and  cavalry, 
while  beyond  was  a  crowd  of  spectators  numbering  several 
thoasands.  The  duel  was  fought  with  cavalry  sabres,  of  which  a 
great  sheaf  was  brought  into  the  enclosed  space.  From  these 
c&ch  of  the  combatants,  after  being  blindfolded,  selected  a  weapon. 
Both  men  were  stripped  to  the  waist.  Herr  von  B.  received  two 
slight  cuts  on  the  arm,  but  soon  afterwards  gave  the  Baron  a  slash 
■KTose  the  hip  that  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  Tribunal  then 
ordered  the  gentlemen  to  shake  bands,  which  they  did,  and  the 
'roops  marched  home. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  sabre  duels  are  rarely  fatal.  In 
1847  Baron  von  L,,  a  student  atj  Bonn,  only  seventeen  years  of 
^e,  of  an  ancient  Rhenish  family,  fought  a  sabre  duel  with  an- 
other  student,  a  Count  S.,  a  few  years  his  senior.  After  a  few 
I**8e8,  with  a  sweeping  stroke,  the  Baron  lopped  the  Count's  arm 
off  a  little  below  the  elbow,  when  the  latter  bled  to  death.  The 
Baron  fled  and  enlisted  a  year  later  as  avantageur,  or  cadet,  in 
a  regiment  of  Hussars,  ordered  for  service  in  the  campaign  under- 
taken by  Prussia  to  suppresa  the  revolution  in  the  Duchy  of 
oaAeo.    The  Baron  distingnished  himself  at  the  passage  .of  »  . 
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river  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Thirty  years  later  he  retained  to 
Bonn  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Hnsears  in  garrison  there,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  town  and  the  University  which  had  expelled 
him  came  out  to  meet  him  and  read  Mm  an  address  of  welcome. 
To-day  he  is  a  PruBsian  Field  Marshal. 

At  Badeo-Baden,  beloved  of  English  tourisU,  is  a  lovely 
promenade  called  the  Ailie  dea  Soupirs,  a  favourite  rendezvous  of 
lovers.  Yet  in  this  charming  spot,  a  man  met  his  death  in  single 
comhat.  Baron  de  H.,  of  Frankfort^on-the-Main,  fought  a  duel 
there  for  the  beaux  yetuc  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  with  a  young 
Spaniard  who  had  taken  service  in  the  Grand  Duke's  dragoons  ; 
the  latter  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Out  of  this  bloody 
encounter  came  another,  even  more  terrible  in  its  resulta,  in  whidi 
both  the  combatants  fell.  They  were  Baron  von  G-.,  an  officer  of 
the  Baden  dragoons,  and  de  W.,  a  Russian  officer.  The  caose  of 
the  duel  was  frivolous,  a  pettish  remark  made  by  a  Russian  lady 
of  rank.  Baron  de  H.,  the  smrivor  of  the  first  dael,  was  propoeed 
as  a  member,  about  a  year  after  it,  of  a  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
club  at  Baden.  Baron  von  G.  was  invited  to  apply  for  membra- 
ship,  and  accepted,  bat  at  once  withdrew  his  name  when  he  saw 
that  Baron  de  H.  was  also  proposed  as  a  member.  '  N^ever,'  said 
von  G.,  '  would  he  allow  his  name  to  go  before  a  club  to  which  the 
slayer  of  his  brother  officer  belonged.'  This  caused  a  scandal,  and 
a  BuBsian  lady,  who  was  a  Mend  of  H.'s,  told  de  W.  that  if  this 
had  happened  in  Russia  some  member  of  the  club  would  have 
challenged  von  G.  De  W.,  who  was  young  and  in  love  with  his 
countrywoman,  took  the  words  as  an  appeal  to  liiniaiilf.  A  stntnger 
to  von  Q.,  he  sent  his  seconds  to  him  in  the  morning.  The  duel 
was  fought  near  Bastadt  with  pistols,  and,  cnrioosly  enough,  both 
men  were  killed  with  the  same  one.  De  W.  fired  first  luiid  shot 
von  G.  through  the  stomach.  Too  faint  to  stand,  the  latter  was 
held  up  in  the  arms  of  his  seconds  to  take  his  shot.  His  pistol 
missed  fire.  Moved  by  a  chivalric  impulse  de  W,  sprang  forward, 
picked  up  the  smokiDg  pistol  he'  had  just  Sung  away,  and  handed 
it  to  von  G.'s  seconds.  They  took  it,  reloaded,  and  gave  it  to 
von  G.,  who,  held  up  in  their  arms,  took  a  steady  aim,  and  shot 
the  Russian  through  the  heart.  Both  were  young,  biave,  and 
remarkably  handsome.  It  seemed  a  great  waste  of  good  gallantjy. 

The  American  duel  (unknown  in  America,  by  the  way)  plays 
a  great  part  in  German  life.  Two  men  who  have  a  deadly 
quarrel  draw  lots   to   see  which  of  them  shall  commit  suicide 
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before  the  end  of  the  year.  When  a  student  at  Heidelberg,  I 
remember  each  a  dael  between  a  German  and  a  Pole.  They  drew 
lots ;  the  Gennan  lost.  As  he  fell  deeply  in  love  a  little  later  with 
a  girl  be  wished  to  marry,  he  wrote  to  the  Pole,  stated  the  case 
to  him,  and  asked  his  permisBion  to  live,  now  that  he  had  some-  - 
thing  to  live  for.  No  answer  was  returned.  The  Pole  had  gone 
away  on  a  journey.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  German 
blew  his  loains  oat !  He  was  a  corps-student,  and  was  buried  by 
torchlight.  His  comrades  of  the  five  corps  followed  the  hearse  in 
foil  regalia,  with  crape  sadies,  and  sword-hilts  draped  with  crape. 
The  band  played  Chopin's  'Funeral  March.'  It  was  a  weird 
sight,  and  I  very  young,  so  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

Count  B.,  an  officer  I  knew,  killed  himself  in  the  train  between 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  the  outcome,  it  is  supposed,  of  a 
Bimilar  duel.  His  dead  body  was  found  in  the  railway  carriage 
when  the  train  arrived  at  Aix.  A  man  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  same  compartment  with  him  was  put  on  trial  for  his 
life,  but  was  acquitted.  He  testified  that  at  the  station,  just 
before  the  long  tunnel,  two  gentlemen  came  to  the  window  and 
exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  with  the  officer.  He  heard 
a  shot  while  the  train  was  in  the  tunnel,  and,  when  it  emerged  at 
the  other  end,  saw  Count  B.  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor. 
That  the  suicide  took  place  as  the  result  of  an  American  duel  was 
bat  a  surmise,  but  was  generally  believed  in  Count  B.'a  regiment. 
A  deputation  of  its  officers  deposited  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  his 
grave,^aB  that  of '  one  who  had  died  for  honour.' 

No  matter  what  fines  or  imprisonment  or  other  penalties 
shwt  of  death  or  dishonour  may  be  meted  out  to  German  duellists, 
the  duel  will  continue  to  exist  in  Germany  until  the  temper  of 
the  upper  classes  undergoes  a  change,  and  they  come  to  believe 
that  duelling,  as  a  method  of  settling  a  dispute,  is  not  only  wrong 
but  silly.  At  present  the  so-called  rules  of  duelling  honour  are 
abeokta  for  every  member  of  the  upper  classes,  except  the  clergy 
and  the  king. 

James  Pembebton  Gruhd. 
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THE   COST  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

Lord  Carrington  made  last  November  a  speech  to  a  meeting 
at  Soutbport  in  which  be  took  the  public  into  his  confidence  on 
the  financial  results  of  his  career  as  a  landed  proprietor.  In  the 
oourse  of  these  autobiographical  details,  he  took  occasi<Hi  to 
coDdemn  the  practice  of  maintaining  the  large  country  hoosee. 
He  had  sold  one  of  two  which  he  inherited,  and  though,  in  addition 
to  keeping  up  the  other,  he  himself  had  paid  off  360,000{.  of 
charges,  besides  buying  a  small  estate,  in  thirty-eight  years,  he  was 
very  severe  on  other  people  for  keeping  np  '  palacee '  in  these  bad 
times.  In  giving  this  advice  he  aasomed  that  the  income  which 
keeps  up  these  houses  is  derived  from  land,  which  is  only  tnie  in 
some  cases,  and  quoted  the  instance  of  a  Iriend  of  his  in  East 
Auglia  whose  place  cost  him  10,000^.  a  year  before  his  horaea 
began  to  eat.  He  asBumed  that  the  owners  cannot  afford  to  ke^ 
np  their  houses,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  they  couJd  they 
ought  not  to  do  BO. 

The  &ct  that  so  many  of  these  houses  are  kept  up  dispoeea 
of  the  doubt  of  the  owners'  ability  to  do  so.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  they  do  maintain  their  '  palaces,'  and  the  main- 
tenance is  very  costly,  though  the  form  and  direction  of  this 
expenditure  are  very  little  understood.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  '  house,'  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost^  inclndes  park, 
lakes,  gardens,  keepers,  worksht^,  and  home  farm.  From  the 
details  given  later  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
money  so  spent  is  a  gain  or  loss  to  the  country-side,  and  whether 
this  is  the  time  to  discourse  the  owners  from  doing  bo,  or  advise 
them  to  fUnicher  themselves  from  the  houses  they  have  inherited. 

The  calibre  of  houses  has  always  been  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  window  tax  was  a  rough-and-ready  attempt  to  do  this  for 
revenue  purposes.  It  is  proposed  here  to  use  as  a  gauge  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  house  and 
its  surroundings.  '  Men,  not  walls,  make  a  city,'  and  it  is  men, 
not  walls,  that  make  the  country  '  house '  from  the  point  of  ^dew 
of  cost.  Their  number  is  a  measure  both  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
boose,  ani^  of  the  completeness  Qf  i\fi  tuaiutenauce,     Wages  an 
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also  &r  the  largest  item  in  expenditure.    In  all  cases  it  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  mere  cost  of  living. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  lowest  nnmber  by  which  a 
'  great  boase '  and  its  gardens,  parks,  and  accessories  can  be 
served, and  kept  np  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  men.  In  any  case 
this  gives  a  dividing  line  between  the  establishments  which  Lord 
Carrington  means  when  be  speaks  of  the  cost  of  conntry  honses 
to  tbe  great  landed  prc^rietors,  and  the  dwelling-houae  of  smaller 
proportions.  Of  these  '  great  houses,'  or  country  Houses,  with  a 
capital  H,  there  are,  in  addition  to  tbe  royal  palaces,  not  less 
than  900  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  and  as  '  one  star 
difiiereth  Irom  another  in  glory,'  so  by  the  gauge  of  *  maintenance,' 
to  use  tbe  word  in  its  Old  English  sense,  we  may  divide  tbe 
conntry-hoose  firmament  into  stars  of  tbe  third,  second,  and  first 
nugoitade. 

Those  of  tbe  third  magnitude  have  a  minimnm  staff  of  fifty 
men.  Those  of  tbe  second  magnitude,  some  of  them  very  large 
and  splendid  houses,'  almost  or  quite  reaching  tbe  first  dimen- 
sions, employ  from  90  to  150  or  170  men.  Beyond  these  are 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  real  palaces,  maintaining  fi-om 
200  to,  in  one  case — not  Chatsworth — more  than  600  men  in  tbe 
performance  of  work,  other  than  industrial  or  ^ricultnral,  in  tbe 
service  of  the  owner.  In  this  striking  but  not  unique  case  the 
annual  wages  fund  must  exceed  at  tbe  lowest  estimate  25,000^, 
but  the  proportions  assigned  respectively  to  house  and  estate 
inaintenance  cannot  here  be  given. 

Of  these  900  great  houses  we  shall  be  within  tbe  mark  in 
assigning  60  to  tbe  first  magnitude  and  200  to  the  second, 
leaving  640  for  the  third  division.  In  this  division  there  is 
a  wide  margin  of  transition,  some  growing,  others  decaying,  some 
rising  to  tbe  second  magnitude,  others  foiling  below  the  third,  as 
fortunes  wax  and  wane. 

Lord  Carrington  stated  that  his  instance  of  the  place  on 
which  its  owner  spent  10,0O0Z.  per  annum  before  his  horses 
b^^  to  eat  referred  to  a  bonse  in  East  Angba.  The  sum  seems 
large,  hut  the  following  figures  of  the  staff  maintained  several 
years  ago  at  a  house  in  Suffolk — not  a  '  palace '  in  any  sense  of 
the  word — will  show  tbe  distribntion  of  such  expenditure.  The  list 
is  confined  to  the  male  employes,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that 

'  There  Ii  not  Docetsarily  anj  diffeience  in  the  size  of  the  hotiaea.  Wa^, 
M  ma  b^n  Mi4  before,  ore  the  main  diSereDtiatioQ. 
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166  were  engf^ed  in  duties  outude  the  hoose  and  anly  1? 
indoore.  The  owner  of  thiE  bouse  died,  and  was  sncceeded  hj  a 
distant  relation  with  other  estates.  It  iB  conBeqaently  shut  np, 
or,  in  the  more  expressive  phiase  of  the  South  A&ic&n  miner, 
'  shot  down.' 

Indoors IT 

Stable 16 

Keepers  and  nigbt  men 16 

Warrenere * 

Paiki  and  lakes 10 

OardeneTB 40  . 

Lodgekeepers 3 

Blaokemiths 2 

Carpeotera 7 

PtUDters 8 

Enfj^ineers 2 

Home  farm 3S ' 

Brickkilns 9' 

BrickUyere 4' 

Wb«elwrighto 2< 

Total      .       .       .       .       .173 

The  agent  and  clerk  of  the  works  are  omitted  from  the  liat,  as 
are  abo  the  women-eervanta ;  but  the  total  wages  fund  for  men 
was  not  less  than  6,000f.  per  a^num.  If  rates,  seedsman's  bills, 
taxes,  and  coat  of  material  for  repairs,  other  than  bricks,  be  added, 
this  gives  a  total  not  much  below  the  instance  quoted  bj  Lord 
Carrington.  The  cost  of  these  houses  and  how  it  moonte  up  is  a 
study  quite  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  ecouomice. 

To  get  a  clear  view  of  the  area  over  which  the  money  is  q>ent 
one  should  join  the  Peripatetic  School,  and  actually  or  in 
imagination  walk  about  the  place,  starting  by  choice  at  the  park 
railings,  for  this  is  the  geographical  limit  of '  house '  expenditure, 
except  the  keepers'  beats. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  parks  '  keep  themselves.'  They  do 
not.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  costly.  The  sum  varies  in 
every  individual  case.  Their  size,  the  kind  of  fencing  round 
them,  the  number  and  width  of  the  reads,  the  age  of  the  trees, 
ftnd  the  presence  or  absence  of  deer  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Deer  give  a  great '  air '  to  a  park.    In  this  case  costliness 

'  This  department  and  the  gardens  were  speciul  tavonritea  of  the  owner. 
Pedigree  cattle  bred  in  nombere. 

■  These  were  maintained  on  the  bone  establiehment,  bat  also  worked  for  tlM 
vbole  estate. 
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and  consideration  go  together,  for  a  deer  park  is  Ear  the  most 
expensive  to  maintain.     The  owner  first  foregoes  the  rent  of  the 
deer  pastnre,  and  in  addition  gives  them  food — not  mnch,  perhaps 
10«.  per  deer — which  makes  2501.  per  annum  for  a  herd  of  500 
head.     His  deer  fence  most  be  high  and  in  good  order.    One 
hardly  likes  to  gness  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  loose  stone  wall 
round  Badminton  Park,  high  enoagh  to  prevent  a  deer  leaping  it, 
and  «icloeing  986  deer.  At  Welbeck  there  are  ten  and  a  half  miles 
of  iron  fencing  round  the  three  deer  parks.    Thoresbj  Park  is 
twelve  miles  round.     Though  the  deer  have  been  removed  or 
destroyed  in  no  less  than  fifty  parks  since  1867,  there  are  404 
deer  parks  and  paddocks  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  eight 
of  these  are  of  over  2,000  acres.     Savemake  is  4,000  acres. 
There    are  very  many  over    1,000    acres.     The  area  has  an 
additional  interest  for  the  owner,  becaose  the  bigger  the  park 
the  more  gates  and  lodges  aud  roads  it  needs,  and  park  r^s, 
except  town  roads,  are  the  dearest  in  this  country.    In  parks  like 
Eridge  with  2,500  acres,  Knowsley  2,600  acres,  Blenheim  2,'25i 
acres,  Tatton  2,000  acres,  and  others  of  less  size,  the  mileage 
of  roads,  unless  their  number  were  kept  down,  would  rival  those  of 
a  moderate  parish.   As  they  must  look  smooth  and  nice  and  there 
is  no  regular  traffic  to  smash  up  and  grind  in  big  stones,  all  the 
'metal'  must  be  broken  up  very  fine  before  being  laid  down. 
In  many  parks  gravel  is  then  carefully  sifted  in  between  the 
metalling,  and  a  very  pretty  but  most  expensive  road  is  made. 
The  edges  also  must  look  neat,  and  the  edge  of  the  turf  be  cut 
square  at  the  side  and  drains  made  at  intervals.     Repainng, 
weeding,  and  sweeping  these  roads  provides  nicely  for  the  old 
men  who  are  past  hard  work,  hut  can  earn  part  wages  in  this  way. 
The  reader  will  by  this  time  be  rather  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
perk.     But   in   consideration   of  the  pleasure   they  give  other 
people,  we  will  ask  him  so  far  to  share  the  owner's  burden  as 
to  consider  fiirther  the  cost  of  the  trees,  the  lakes,  and  the  ponds. 
Trees  are  a  varying  item  of  expenditure.     In  new  parks  they  are 
always  needing  labour  and  protection.     Planting,  which  moat  go 
on  to  some  extent  to  replace  waste,  is  no  use  without  protection 
against  deer  and  cattle,  and  the  '  collars '  round  young  trees  cost 
as  much  as  the  tree  and  the  labour  of  planting.     This  cost  in- 
creases where  the  trees  plaoted  are  ornamental  conifers,  with  a 
wider  spread.     Old  trees  protect  themselves,  but  need  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  judicious  lopping  and  patching  when  limbs  die  or 
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break.  1*1118  all  needs  skilled  labour,  and  is  an  onremunerative 
form  of  forestry. 

The  following  figures  give  the  higheet  and  lowest  cost  of  a 
park  of  700  acres,  not  stocked  with  deer,  hut  mach  of  it  recently 
made  and  planted  during  a  period  of  ten  years :  Higheet,  969^ 
(mainly  planting) ;  lowest,  234/.  In  the  last  year  only  6U.  w<nth 
of  trees  were  planted,  which  cost  261.  for  hauling  and  351.  for 
protection  and  props.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of 
ornamental  water.  The  repair  of  the  outfall  and  sluices,  where 
natural  wear  and  tear  goes  on  throughout  the  year,  makes  the 
most  constant  demand ;  but  cleaning  ont  an  ornamental  pool  of 
any  size  is  a  very  heavy  addition  to  the  budget.  I^irge  lakes 
usually  do  not  need  mnch  cleaning  if  properly  constructed.  In 
one,  which  by  oversight  had  been  converted  into  a  '  catch  pit'  for 
the  mud  of  a  river,  5,0001.  was  spent  in  cleaning  oat  in  one  year. 
In  small  lakes  the  water  goes  wrong  in  hot  seasons.  If  the  mad  is 
then  cleared  away,  the  man  who  lightly  talks  of  hundreds  of  loads 
soon  finds  that  he  has  to  pay  for  thousands.  So  far,  if  the  park 
is  large,  the  owner  will  be  fortunate  if  be  can  maintain  it  with 
less  than  nine  men — three  for  the  care  of  deer  and  trees,  two  for 
lakes  and  reservoir,  three  (old  men)  for  the  roads  and  palings, 
and  one  permanent  lodge-keeper.  The  other  lodges  will  be 
'  minded '  by  the  men's  wives.  The  wages  of  the  men  will  amoont 
roughly  to  iOOl.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  de», 
say  1501.  for  actual  food  for  a  herd  of  300,  making  with  the  loss  of 
grazing,  say  200^,  a  total  cost  of  7501.  for  the  park. 

But  we  are  only  on  the  '  fringe '  of  espeoditure.  The  gardens 
are  relatively,  and  in  many  cases  actually,  the  most  expensive 
luxury  of  the  country  house.  Their  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  that  of  every  other  department.  This  danvnoaa  heredUas  has 
accrued  by  some  centuries  of  changing  taste.  Ae  soon  as  the 
English  proprietors  began  to  replace  their  old  Tador  and  Jacobite 
houses  by  Italian  palaces  and  villas  the  number  of  '  hands '  em- 
ployed rose  by  a  third ;  in  some  esses  it  was  doubled.  This  ms 
due,  not  mainly  to  the  increased  size  of  the  houses,  but  to  the 
huge  gardens  and  terraces  in  which  they  were  set  to  complete  the 
architectural  effect.  The  gardens  and  terraces  of  Italy  woe 
cultivated  and  kept  in  order  by  very  cheap  labour.  Masonty  and 
stonework  was  a  craft  as  familiar  to  the  Italian  peasant  as  &nD 
carpentering  to  the  English  countryman.  Cheap  labour  and 
plenty  of  it  was  always  available  for  repairs.  Here  special  work- 
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meo,  Well  paid,  maai  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  frosts  of 
our  'winters,  constACtly  breaking  np  the  masonry,  ke«p  th«m  well 
employed.  Then  English  taste,  formed  in  the  small  old<fashioned 
gardens,  insisted  on  filling  the  great  new  gardens  with  flowers 
and  keying  the  grass  as  '  lawns.'  This  meant  a  large  staff  of 
good  florists.  The  conservatory  was  then  invented,  and  a  perma- 
oesit  contingent  of  more  highly  paid  men  was  needed  to  '  work 
under  glass.'  At  Kew  some  50  men  are  at  work  in  the  houses, 
and  150  ont  of  doors.  One  tenth  of  this  staff  gives  five  men  for 
the  houses  and  fifteen  for  the  gardens ;  and  this  number  is  about 
the  Tminininnn  employed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  of  the 
medinm-sised  great  country  housea.  The  total  often  greatly 
exceeds  this ;  and  without  inclnding  such  instances  as  Chatsworth, 
Alton  Towers,  Welbeck,  Clumber,  and  other  '  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,'  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  two  hundred  houses 
in  which  the  garden  staff  is  from  twenty-five  to  forty.  The  young 
nnnuinied  men  receive  on  an  average  25b.  a  week  ;  the  more  ex- 
perienced 30a.,  and  perhaps  a  house ;  and  the  head  gardener 
anything  from  lOOL  to  2001.  per  annum  and  a  house.  This,  for 
a  staff  of  fifteen — ten  at  25s.,{oui  at  SO«,,and  ahead  gardener  at 
lOOf. — gives  1,0252.  for  nn'ninmm  wages  cost  in  the  garden.  Add 
cost  of  seeds,  plants,  and  coals,  say  1 201, ,  and  we  have  a  minimnm 
coet  of  1,145^.  But  this  is  a  very  low  estimate.  The  forty  men 
at  the  house  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  with  the 
price  of  coal  and  plants,  cost  the  owner  a  clear  3,0002.  a  year. 
In  the  houses  of  the  *  first  magnitude '  the  expansion  of  glass  and 
gardens  brings  the  staff  up  with  a  rush.  At  Welbeck  the  'kitchen* 
gardens  cover  thirty-two  acres.  This  is  the  gnide-book  description 
of  the  glass  houses : 

'  First  comes  the  Tropical  Fruit  House,  with  its  bananas,  cape 
gooseberries,  geravas,  citrons,  oranges,  &c.  Then  follows  the 
main  range  of  Vineries,  containing  grapes  in  every  stage  of  forcing 
and  fructification.  Next  the  Plant  House,  divided  into  three 
sections,  and  devoted  to  flowers  and  tropical  plants.  An  exteneiva 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  House  contains  a  section  for  rearing  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  a  fig  house,  where  the  roof  and  Hides  form  a  perfect 
canopy  of  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  and  the  adjoining  section 
is  devoted  to  the  growth  of-cherries.'  .      .    - 

Almost  every  kind  of  '  specialised '  gardeniog  under  glass  is 
fonud  here.  There  are  cultivated  separately  palms,  roses,  rhodo- 
dendrons, carnations,  lapagerias,  ferns,  and  eucharis  lUies.    There 
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is   a  peach  house  240  jards  long,  and   an   apricot   hoiuie   BtiU 
larger. 

Gardens  like  this  are  the  great  schools  of  the  art  and  mjs* 
teiy  of  raising  the  choice  fiowera,  frtiit  trees,  and  shrabe  of 
the  world — '  oniversities '  of  floricoltore  maintained  h;  privsU 
endowment.  The  gardens  of  the  minor  country  seats  stand  to 
these  as  'affiliated  colleges,'  each  distribating  knowledge  of 
gardening  '  up  to  date '  to  its  own  neighbourhood.  These  also 
were  the  original  training  ground  for  the  thousands  of  skilled 
gardeners  employed  in  the  suburban  houses  of  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Iforth.  Two  modem  requisites  of  the  country 
house  have  come  as  a  late  addition — the  gas  house  and  the  electric- 
light  machinery.  The  pure  water  supply  is  now  considered  of 
great  importance,  and  often  needs  a  small  reservoir  or  a  aet  of 
hydraulic  machinery.  Skilled  men  are  required  to  superintend 
each,  A  smith's  shop  and  a  caTX>enter'8  shop  have  usually  been 
found  to  be  a  saving  in  repairs.  The  laundry  is  a  necessary  and 
expensive  institution.  The  dairy,  if  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  has  a  fancy  for  valuable  cows  and  improved  butter  making, 
is  costly  and  requires  some  skilled  hands,  men  to  look  after  the 
cattle  and  maids  to  work  the  produce ;  but  this  is  often  a  paying 
branch  of  the  establishment.  And  lastly  there  are  the  stables. 
Good  horses  and  carriages  are  almost  the  greatest  luxury  of 
country  life,  and  are  personal  to  the  owner.  This  department  is, 
however,  the  only  one  which  is  '  elastic ' ;  and  it  is  in  this,  to  him 
perhaps  the  most  directly  productive  of  pleasure,  that  the  ona 
most  commonly  retrenches  when  necessary.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  direct  saving  which  can  be  made,  partly  because 
the  relations  of  the  stable  staff  are  more  '  impersonal '  than  those 
of  most  of  the  men  employed.  They  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  are  not  so  often  in  direct  connection  with  the 
service  of  the  landlord  or  his  ^rbears.  The  buildings  and  fittings 
remain  to  be  kept  in  order.  Here  is  a  year's  total  for  this  item 
on  stables  built  in  1873,  paid  in  1894,  when  horses  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum —  ' 

£     t.    d. 
General  repalra,  carpenter,  ironwork,  roof,  floors  and 

drainago S68  10    6 

Paintiog ••      86    0    0 

804  10    6 

'  Working  inwards,'  as  we  have  done  in  the  ge<^rapbical  aense, 
from  the  outer  rim  of  the  large  country  house,  which  begins  at 
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tlie  park  Tailings,  through  the  lodges,  up  the  park  roods,  past 
tbe  lake,  through  about  fifteen  acres  of  gardens,  past  the  engine 
lionse  and  hydratilic  sheds,  missing  the  dairy  and  laundry,  but 
taking  a  glance  into  the  stables  and  coach-house,  the  aggregate 
of  men  employed  outeide  the  houEe  itfelf  has  been  adding  up  at  a 
Handsome  rate.  We  have  no  need  to  inquire  particularly  into 
the  interior  organisation,  as  the  methods  and  complement  of  the 
domue  et  penetralia  are  much  the  same  in  every  large  establish- 
ment. One  man  indoors  to  ten  outdoors  is  a  common  average 
proportion.  The  keepers  must  be  claEsed  among  the  'house' 
employes,  for  they  are  kept  in  the  interests  of  the  house  and 
cannot  be  debited  to  esltile  manageuif  nt  any  more  than  can  the 
services  of  the  stable  staff.  A  minimum  staff  for  a  house  of  the 
third  magnitude  will  take  shape  more  or  less  as  follows : 

Parks,  lodges,  road?,  lakes,  and  woods ....  0 

Stables 6 

Qardens IH 

Keepers  and  nalclicrs 8 

Qaa  and  electric  light a 

£xlra  clerk  in  agent's  nlficc 1 

UaaoDS 2 

Carpenters 2 

Smiths 2 

Indoors 6 

Offices a 

Dairy  and  laundr; 2 

Total  58 
Add  women  emplojcd  (nt  a  low  eslinjale)  .        .      20 

Total  78 

This  will  give  a  wages  bill  for  men  of  about  2,600^  and  for 
women  servants  850{,  This  is  so  low  an  estimate  that  few  people 
would  '  take  the  contract.' 

The  expansion  of  the  country  house  from  the  third  to  the 
second  magnitude  comes  about  in  two  ways.  First,  when  a  larger 
house — often  a  real  '  palace ' — larger  gaidens,  more  park,  and 
more  roads  raiee  the  <iuantity  ai^d  coat  of  service  all  round. 
Secondly,  when  the  owner  develops  some  special  department  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done — far  beyond  the  mere  standard  of  efficiency. 
The  wider  his  tastes  the  more  likely  this  is.  In  any  case  the 
wages  bill  rises  greatly  beyond  that  of  the  bouee  in  which  things 
are  only  'kept  going.'  Here  are  the  numbers  actually  employed 
in  such  a  country  house,  with  every  department  well  equipped. 
VOL.  n.— HO.  10,  m.B.  Dinmzsdby'^^OOQlc 
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The  list  Dia;  be  compared  with   that  given   at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper : 

Total  men.    Women. 
Gardens.- -I  liead  gardeDCT  HDd  25  men       .  .26 

Porks,  lakes,  and  noods.— 1  forester  and  11  men        .    12 

Boad.s,  walls,  and  quarries 9 

Stables. — Stud    groom,    2    coachmcD,    4    grooms,    4 

helpers,  and  pad  groom 13 

I«andry. — 5  women  and  I  man I  5 

Home  farm 1  bailiff,  S  cowmen,  1  shepherd,  2  car- 
ten,  8  labourcn 15 

Workmen  (tbeae  also  do  repaira  on  the  estate),— 
6  carpenters,  3  masons,  3  paioteis,  3  tilers,  3 
plambera,  2  engineets,  1  timekeeper,  1  clerk  of  the 

woiks Bl 

Game. — 1  bead  keeper  and  g  keepers  ....      9 

HoQse Hen,  all  departments 13 

Women,  all  deparlmenls        ....  2] 

Totals  118  26 

Perbape  the  owner  runs  a  laboratory,  or  amuses  himself  with 
a  workshop,  or  has  a  fancy  for  orchids  and  adds  balf-a-dooai 
experienced  hands  to  the  glass  booses ;  or  the  lady  of  the  honse 
is  fond  of  her  dairy  and  has  it  lined  with  Minton  tiles,  and  noakes 
butter  by  steam ;  or  the  boyB  are  keen  on  cricket,  and  a  groond 
man  and  professional  are  engaged  in  the  autumn  holidays.  If 
the  owner  has  a  taete  for  pictores,  or  bookB,  or  astronomy,  more 
'  skilled  labour '  has  to  be  employed.  There  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  number  of  horses  kept  if  the  owner  has  the  means  ami 
inclination  to  'go  out'  in  that  line.  The  late  Dake  of  Hamilton 
bad  120  at  Easton,  including  the  brood  mares  and  young  stock. 
Bat  this  number  was  largely  made  up  of  hunters  and  thorough- 
breds. If  the  Btock  is  bred  by  the  owner,  we  may  suppose  sii 
brood  mares,  six  foals,  six  yearlings,  six  two-year-olds  and  three- 
year-olds — say  thirty  non-workers  to  start  with.  Three  good 
pairs,  two  of  large  horses  and  a  pair  of  cobs,  and  one  or  two  aingle- 
hamess  horses  for  emergencies  and  town  work,  will  not  be  too 
much  for  a  big  place.  If  the  owner  does  not  hunt  he  will  want 
two  or  three  saddle  horses.  Then  there  must  be  a  garden  horse 
to  drag  the  mowing  machine  and  cart  coal,  leaves,  &c.,  thongh 
these  can  hardly  be  included  under  '  stables.'  A  stud  of  this  sin 
would  raise  the  number  of  hands  in  the  stable  from  six  to  twelve, 
with  keep  of  horses  and  maintenance  of  carriages  in  proportion.       I 

So  far  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  expenses 
of  the  outdoor  establishment.     The  cost  of  the  house  itself 
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other  than  the  cost  at  liviDg,  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper — can  be  split  roughly  between  outside  repairs,  indoor 
repairs,  and  service.  All  these  are  on  a  scale  proportionately  fiir 
higher,  even  alloving  for  difference  in  size,  than  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house.  In  these  houses,  great  and  less,  the  original 
material  is  generally  more  costly,  and  the  scale  of  each  port 
mmsnal,  and  therefore  out  of  the  common  form  of  work  when  re- 
pairing has  to  be  done.  The '  parts '  and  fittings  which  go  to  make 
Tip  a  palace  are  not  kept  in  duplicate  in  shops  or  builders'  yards. 
Everything  is  on  a  special  scale,  and,  like  the  big  gnns,  has  to  be 
paid  for  at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  required  for  smaller 
ordnance.  Hoofs  are  a  never-ending  trouble.  One  owner  was 
vont  to  say  that  if  his  roofs  had  been  made  of  silver  they  could 
hardly  have  coet  more,  and  he  should  have  something  instead  of 
nothing  to  show  for  the  money.  The  actual  &9ades  are  so  well 
boilt  and  of  such  durable  materials — usually  Portland  stone, 
granite,  ashlar,  or  free-stone — that  they  do  not  <peel,'  and  there 
is  no  outside  painting.  On  the  other  hand,  chimneys  and  para- 
pets are  always  being  patched,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  great 
destroyer — frost.  Window  and  door  painting  in  a  houEe  where 
there  may  be  as  many  windows  as  days  in  the  year  is  no  light 
item.  Indoor  repairs — necessary  painting,  not  ornamental  (501. 
for  a  single  large  room),  replacing  backs  of  fire-grates  in  from 
^  to  100  rooms,  renewing  cement  on  stone  staircases,  and  other 
minor  repairs,  all  cost  money ;  and  if  by  bad  luck  the  drains 
go  wrong,  5001.  or  600i.  are  •  nowhere.' 

The  cost  of  keeping  ornamental  painting  of  interiors  in  order 
goes  mainly  in  cleaning  and  care.  The  ornamental  painting  of  a 
single  large  room  in  one  of  these  mansions — such  a  room  as  may 
be  Been  in  many  typical  houses  of  the  kind — cost  1,000^.  This 
n^eda  careful  cleaning,  occasional  regildiog,  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  even  temperature.  This  is  also  demanded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  valuable  pictures. 

The  average  cost  of  ornamental  repairs  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
^ted  in  the  absence  of  any  standard.  Unfortunately  there  does 
^*>t  appear  to  be  any  fixed  ratio  known  for  the  percentage  on  first 
'^  of  structural  repairs  either.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  a  hoQse  costing  40,000^.  or  60,000Z.  to  build  demands  a  higher 
P^^'^ntage  for  repair  than  a  house  costing  5,000^  ;  but  the  exact 
proportion  does  not  seem  agreed  upon.  When  the  owners  are 
absent  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  require  a  manager  of 
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Shoolbred's  to  say  bow  many  bandred  yards  of  brown  boUand  at 
9d,  a  yard  it  takes  to  wrap  everything  up  io.  Books,  cortain?, 
bangings,  and  carpets '  all  need  constant  overbaoliDg,  and  even 
wben  the  owners  are  away  the  housekeeper  and  some  part  of  the 
female  servants  mast  be  left  to  do  this.  The  distribution  of 
female  domestic  service  in  the  house  is  an  interesting  question 
which  must  here  be  omitted.  Many  of  the  women  serranta  are 
transfeiable ;  but  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  number  employed  are 
permanently  part  of  the  country  bouse  staff. 

Here  we  may  pause  and  ask  the  selfish  question — ^What 
benefit  do  other  people,  not  employ^?,  derive  from  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  country  bouse  ?  If  it  is  within  reach  of  a  large  town, 
especially  a  manufacturing  town,  the  contributions  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  large  population  are  more  concrete  and  obvious  than  in  the 
remote  country  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  big  towns  could 
afford  to '  mn '  fine  parks  and  gardens  for  themselves  if  they  chose, 
while  the  scattered  rural  population  have  literally  no  other  chance 
of  seeing  all  this  outdoor  magnificence  and  beauty  than  that  given 
them  by  the  great  proprietors'  grounds.  Leaving  reflection  and 
coming  to  business,  here  is  a  generaliEation  made  out  by  com- 
paring what  is  done  for  public  entertainment  and  enjoyment 
in  a  number  of  representative  large  bouses,  and  combining  the 
common  elements,  much  as  a  '  type '  photograph  is  made  up  by 
superimposing  different  images  and  combining  the  common 
features: 

THE  FtJBLIC'S  EBAItE. 

A  park.— Open  usually,  sometimes  on  certain  days  only. 

Woods. — To  walk  and  picnic  in,  and  in  return  plenty  of  mis-     | 
chief  and  orange  peel. 

Flower  gardens. — '  Grounds,'  walks,  terraces,  and  lawns  open 
on  stated  days. 

A  golf  ground. 

One  or  two  cricket  grounds. 

A  parish  club  (for  the  village). 

'  Trflvellew  by  the  Lctidon,  Brighlon,  and  Sonlh  Coasl  Itailirsj  Usnklly  look 
forward  to  tbe  Tiew  ot  Atandel  Ciutle,  standing  on  il»  high  vailed  acurp  above 
the  Anin  Valley.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  front  of  this  walled  smrp,  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  appeared  corered  with  gorgeons  colonrs,  like  vast  crpepeis  in 
flower.  A  closer  examination  showed  that  it  was  the  resnlt  of  a  'spniig  cleaning' 
at  the  Castle,  in  which  what  appeared  to  ba  acres  of  caipets  were  hnng  o»er  th« 
great  terrace  wall  for  air  and  bud. 
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Five  or  six  football  groands  st  nominal  renta.  (These  near 
big  towns  in  the  north.) 

A  skating  rink. 

A  Gorling  pond  (in  the  north). 

A  ride  range. 

One  or  two  chnrches  restored. 

One  or  more  schoold  maintained. 

Old  castles  and  abbeys  in  the  grounds  kept  from  further  ruin 
and  open  {or  visitors. 

INDOORS. 

A  picture  gallery. 

A  collection  of  furniture  good  enough  for  South  Kensington. 

Bric-a-brac  (ditto). 

One  proprietor  maintains  a  racecourse  for  bis  tenants  and 
neighbours  to  mo  their  horses ;  others  a  natural  history  museum  ; 
Colonel  Pitt  Kivers  a  reconstructed  British  village.  I^rd  Craven 
keeps  the  great  White  Horse  in  order,  and  the  whole  hill  is  at  the 
visitors'  disposal.     The  list  could  be  extended  to  any  length. 

The  historical  monuments  kept  in  order  gratis  by  the  owners 
of  the  big  honses  must  number  many  hundreds.  Probably  the 
finest  and  most  costly  is  Haddon  Hall.  This,  perhaps  the  finest 
Todor  house  in  England,  which  would  let  for  3,0002.  per  annum, 
is  maintained  in  perfect  repair  and  kept  furnished,  though  never 
occupied,  for  other  people  to  go  and  look  at,  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, who  also  maintains  a  house  of  the  first  magnitude — Belvoir 
Castle.  These  are  among  the  more  obvious  advantages  of  our 
'  country  houses '  to  the  public.  To  the  owner  the  maintenance 
of  the  country  house  is  an  end  in  itself.^part  of  his  business  and 
satisfaction  in  life ;  and  he  understands  it  just  as  the  inheritor  of 
a  great  business  grows  up  to  understand  that.  In  many  cases 
London  properties,  mineral  areas,  or  town  properties  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  have  been  set  aside  by  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  country  house.  In  others  it  is  perfectly  understood  that 
this  is  a  '  first  charge '  on  town  properties.  The  towns  get  an 
adequate  return,  for  the  wages  fund  spent  at  the  country  seat 
arrests  the  rush  of  competing  rural  labo<ir  to  the  towns.  The 
standard  of  living,  the  beauty  of  the  interiors,  the  order  and 
method  of  the  big  hoose,  are  not  without  their  influence  even 
among  country  neighbonrs.  There  are  few  '  palaces '  without  a 
village  by  their  gates,  and  there  the  houses  and  cottages  are 
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brought  up  to  the  geueral  standard  of  the  place.  All  the  employ- 
ment given  is  permanent,  lasting  throughout  Uie  year.  The  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  estabUshment  are  centres  of  practacal 
knowledge  of  country  life  and  good  houfiekeeping.  The  f«nale 
domestic  service  is  ae  finished  as  the  work  of  the  men.  All 
those  who  have  '  qualified '  can  earn  good  wages  elsewh«e;  and 
though  the  work  is  less  amoaing  than  in  smaller  hoosee,  where 
every  department  is  less  specialised,  the  training  is  b^ter.  The 
relations  between  mistresses  and  servants  are  also  far  more  per- 
manent than  in  ordinary  service.  All  the  work  mvst  be  done 
well.  Whether  the  employe  is  in  the  garden,  stables,  hotbonsei, 
pantry,  kitchen,  home  farm,  or  carpenter's  shop,  the  quality  of 
all  work  turned  out  lb  as  good  as  the  tradition  and  knowledge 
of  '  how  things  should  be  done '  can  make  them.  Frrna 
this  arise  two  excellent  results — satis&ction  and  pride  in  the 
work  done,  a  very  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  the  employes 
of  great  houses,  and  a  chance  of  advancement  either  under  tbdr 
present  master  or  elsewhere.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  «bo 
rose  from  the  post  of  gardener  at  Ghiswick  Hoase  to  be  the  agent 
at  Chatsworth,  designer  of  the  Great  Exhibition  boildings  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  is  the  typical  instance  of  such  promotion. 
Competent  men  in  all  departments  have  a  chance  of  rising.  If 
any  of  the  employes  has  talent  he  also  has  a  chance  of  showingit. 
Then  the  great  employer  has  many  opportunities  of  recommen^og 
a  good  man.  Local  talent  gets  free  play,  and  a  gardener,  carpentw, 
stud  groom,  or  clerk  in  the  agent's  office  may  in  time  find  hinuetf 
in  commandofadepaitmentinoneof  the  Queen's  palaces,  or  set  up 
a  bosinesH  on  his  own  account  in  London  with  a  certain  '  connec- 
tion.' Lastly,  for  the  whole  neighbourhood  the  presence  of  a  nun 
strong,  practically  and  socially,  in  touch  with  affaiis  in  London 
and  also  with  coontry  business,  is  a  help  and  encouragement.  It 
the  owner  has  to  make  choice  of  two  alternatives,  and,  as  often 
happens,  gives  up  his  London  house  and  chooses  to  spoid  hi) 
income  on  his  country  house,  and  to  live  there,  rather  than  to 
economise  between  a  flat  in  town  and  rooms  in  Paris  and  the 
Biviera,  it  is  difficult  to  see  who  has  any  cause  to  grumble. 

C.   J.   COSKISB. 
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Of  course,  as  Nabby  Tomkiiuf  said  truly,  the  rammest  thing 
about  the  vhole  story  of  Morrant's  half-sovereign  was  that  he 
should  have  one.  Morrant,  in  &ct,  never  got  any  pocket-money 
in  his  life,  owing  to  his  fother  being  a  gentleman  brmer.  Not 
that  he  had  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  his  hampers  were  cer- 
tainly the  best  that  ever  came  to  Dunaton's,  both  for  variety  and 
size  and  fmit.  The  farming  hnsiness,  Morrant  said,  was  all  right 
from  hia  point  of  view  in  the  holidays,  as  the  ferreting,  both  rats  and 
rabbits,  was  good  enough  for  anything,  and  three  packs  of  hoonds 
met  within  walking  distance  of  his  fitrm,  one  pack  being  barriere, 
which  Morrant,  by  knowing  the  coimtry  well,  could  run  with  to  a 
certain  extent  while  they  hunted.  Bat  Morrant's  father  was  so 
worried  about  chemical  manures  and  other  farming  things,  inclu- 
ding the  price  of  wheat,  that  he  didn't  see  his  way  to  giving 
Morrant  any  pocket-money.  He  explained  to  Morrant  once  that 
he  was  putting  every  halfpenny  he  could  spare  into  Morrant's 
edncation,  so  as  to  save  him  from  having  to  become  a  gentleman 
&rmer  too  when  he  grew  up. 

Bat  Morrant  didn't  get  a  farthing  in  a  general  way;  so 
when  there  arrived  a  hamper  with  an  envelope  in  it,  and  in  the 
eovel*^  a  bit  of  paper,  and  in  the  paper  a  half-sovereign,  Morrant 
was  naturally  extremely  surprised  and  also  pleased.  It  came  from 
his  godfiither,  who  had  never  taken  any  notice  of  Morrant  for 
thirteen  years,  though  he  was  a  clergyman.  But  the  previous 
term  Morrant  had  got  a  prize  for  Scripture  history,  and  when  that 
came  to  his  god&ther's  ears,  through  Morrant's  mother  mentioning 
it  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  and  said  it  was  good  news,  and  very 
unexpected.  So  he  sent  the  money ;  and  really  Morrant  was 
quite  bewildered  with  it,  being  so  utterly  unaccastomed  to  tin 
even  in  the  meanest  shape. 

He  had  a  ^eud  by  the  name  of  West,  who  was  much  more 
religious  than  Morrant  himself,  though  he  didn't  know  so  much 
Scripture  history ;  and  as  a  first  go-off  he  asked  West  what  he 
ought  to  do  with  the  money.  And  West  said  that  before  every- 
thing Morrant  ought  to  give  a  tithe  to  charity.    But  when  it  was 
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ezplaiaed  to  Morrant  that  this  meant  chuckiog  away  a  shiUing  oa   ' 
the  poor  he  didn't  take  to  the  idea  an  atom.     He  faid  his  father 
had  set  him  against  giving  tithes,  not  believing  in  them  very  mnch. 

So  Morrant  went  to  SamuelsoD,  who  knew  much  more  aboat 
money  than  West,  and  he  eaid  on  no  account  to  give  a  peooy 
away  in  charity,  because  Morrant  wasn't  ap  in  the  subject  and 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  also  said  that  in  the  case  of 
a  chap  who  bad  never  bad  a  half-sovereign  in  his  life  before,  itms 
a  great  question  whether  he  could  be  expected  to  give  away  any ; 
and  Morrant  said  there  was  no  question  about  it  at  all,  becaasehe 
wasn't  going  to.  And  it  made  even  a  difference  in  bis  feeling 
towards  West,  for,  as  he  very  truly  said,  a  chap  who  advised  Tiinn 
like  West  had  couldn't  be  much  of  a  friend. 

Having  decided  to  keep  it,  the  point  was  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  staggered  him,  and,  knowing  ha 
would  probably  never  have  another  half-sovereign  till  he  grew  op, 
Morrant  felt  the  awful  importance  of  spending  it  right,  as  an  afbir 
once  bought  could  never  be  replaced  if  lost.  And,  as  Baker  said, 
'  If  you  get  used  to  a  thing,  like  a  watch-chain  or  a  tie-ring,  and 
then  lose  it,  the  feeling  you  get  is  much  worse  than  if  yoa  bad 
never  had  it  at  all.' 

I  thought  about  it  too  for  Alorrant,  as  he  once  sent  me  a  brace 
of  rabbits  by  post,  shot  by  himself  in  the  holidays.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  half  a  sovereign  was  a  most  difficult  sum  r^Ily,  being, 
as  it  were,  not  small  and  not  exactly  large,  and  yet  too  much  to 
make  light  of,  especially  in  Morrant's  case.  If  he  had  got  a 
sovereign,  for  instance,  be  might  have  bought  a  silver  watclt- 
chain  to  take  the  place  of  one  which  he  had.  It  was  made  of 
the  hair  of  his  grandmother  when  she  was  young,  and  Monant 
'  didn't  much  like  it.  But  ten  bob  wouldn't  buy  a  silver  cluuB 
worth  having.  Morrant  had  an  idea  about  braces,  and  of  course 
he  might  have  bought  such  braces  for  the  money  as  would  have 
been  seldom  seen  and  very  remarkable ;  but  braces  seemed  a 
poor  thing  to  put  good  mon  •    into,  and  I  dissuaded  him. 

There  _came  a  change  in  Morrant  after  he  -had  had  the  half- 
sovereign  for  four  days  and  not  thought  of  anything  to  buy.  He 
began  to  worry,  because  time  was  going  on  and  nothing  being 
done.  Fellows  gave  him  many  ideas,  some  of  which  he  took  fitf 
an  hour  or  two,  but  always  abandoned  after  a  while.  Murray  told 
him  of  a  wonderful  box  of  new  conjuring  tricks  which  was  to  be 
liad,  and  he  nearly  bought  it,  but  luckily  remembeied  just  in 
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time  that  the  new  tricka  would  get  old  after  a  while ;  and  some 
might  be  gnessed  and  would  become  useless.  Then  ParkiDBon 
bad  a  fine  paint-bos,  sad  knew  where  Morrant  could  get  another 
with  only  three  paints  less  for  ten  shillings.  And  Morrant  as 
near  ss  a  toucher  bought  that,  bnt  happened  to  remember  he 
conldn't  paint,  and  didn't  care  in  the  least  about  trying  to.  Corkej 
minimna  said  he  would  nm  the  risk  and  sell  Corkey  minor's  bat 
to  Morrant  for  ten  bob,  the  bat  having  cost  twelve.  The  bat  was 
spliced  and  Corkey  minor  was  in  Australia,  having  luckily  for  him 
sailed  to  sea  just  before  an  exam.,  owing  to  a  weak  lung.  If 
Morrant  had  played  cricket  he  would  certainly  have  bought  the 
bat ;  but  there  again,  even  though  Samaelson  told  him  he  might 
easily  get  ten-and-^ix  or  eleven  shillings  for  the  bat  next  term, 
be  hesitated,  and  finally  Samuelson  bought  the  bat  himself,  as  an 
investment,  he  said. 

Well,  there  was  Morrant  stuck  with  his  tin.  He  wonldn't 
even  change  it,  because  Samuelson  warned  him  against  that  and 
told  him  his  &tber  knew  men  who  had  made  large  fortunes  simply 
by  not  changing  gold  when  they  had  it.  Samaelson  said  there 
wag  nothing  like  never  changing  gold,  so  Morrant  didn't,  only  of 
coarse  there  was  no  good  in  keeping  the  money  specially  stitched 
into  a  private  and  unknown  part  of  his  trousers,  as  he  did,  for 
safety. 

That  half-sovereign  acted  like  a  regular  cloud  on  Morrant's 
mind ;  and  then  came  an  extraordinary  day  when  it  acted  more 
like  a  cloud  than  ever,  owing  to  its  disappearing. 

Monant  had  sewn  it,  with  a  needle  and  thread  borrowed  from 
the  housekeeper,  into  a  spot  at  the  bottom  of  bis  left  trouser 
pocket,  and  irom  this  spot  it  mysteriously  vanished  in  the  space 
of  two  boors  and  a  half.  He  had  changed  in  the  dormitory  for 
'footer'  and  left  his  trousers  on  his  bed  at  3  o'clock,  returning 
to  them  at  4.45.  Then,  naturally  feeling  for  his  half-sovereign, 
he  missed  it  altogether,  and  when  he  examined  the  spot,  he  found 
bis  money  had  been  cut  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  with  a 
knUe. 

Very  wisely  Morrant,  seeing  what  a  tremendous  thing  bad 
happened,  did  not  make  a  lot  of  row,  but  just  told  about  ten 
chaps  and  no  more.     I  was  one.     I  said : 

'The  first  question  is,  who  knew  your  secret  hiding-place?' 
and  Butler  said  it  was  a  very  good  question  and  showed  sense  in 
me.    Butler  is,  of  course,  high  in  the  sixth. 
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Morrant,  on  thiokiog  it  over,  decided  that  three  chaps,  or 
four  at  the  onteide,  knew  his  hiding-place.  They  were  West, 
Samaelson,  Fowle,  and,  Morrant  thoaght,  Pbipps.  So  first  Batkr, 
who  very  kindly  tmdertook  the  afiair  for  Monsnt,  bad  Fhii^ 
brought  Qp.  Fhippe  stammere  even  when  most  calm  and  etri- 
lected,  and  being  sent  for  by  Butler  caused  him  eo  much  excite- 
ment that  Butler  made  him  write  down  the  answers  to  hie 
questions,  and  even  then  Pbipps  lost  his  nerve  so  that  he  speOed 
'  yes '  with  two  b's.  But  he  solemnly  put  down  and  signed  that 
Morrant  had  never  told  him  where  he  kept  bis  half-eovereign ; 
and  after  he  had  gone  Morrant  said  that  now  be  came  to  think 
about  it,  he  felt  sure  Pbipps  was  right.  Which  rednced  the  matter 
to  West,  Samuelson,  and  Fowle ;  and  the  first  two  were  set  aside 
by  Morrant  because  West  was,  of  conrse,  his  personal  friend, 
despite  the  passing  coldness  about  West's  advice,  and  Samnelsca, 
though  very  keen  abont  money  and  a  great  judge  of  it,  was 
known  to  be  absolutely  straight,  and  had  never  so  much  as 
choused  a  kid  out  of  a  marble. 

Butler  said ; 

'  That  leaves  Fowle ;  and  if  you  told  Fowle  you  were  a  httle 
fool." 

And  Morrant  said : 

'  We  were  both  Roman  Catholics  by  religion,  and  that  makes 
a  great  tie,  and  though  many  chaps  hate  Fowle  pretty  frightfully 
I've  never  known  him  try  to  score  off  me,  except  once,  when  he 
failed  and  apologised.' 

And  Butler  said : 

'  That's  all  right,  I  dare  say ;  but  he's  a  little  sweep  and  a  cor, 
and  also  a  sneak  of  the  deadliest  dye.  I  don't  say  he's  taken  the 
money,  because  that's  a  libel,  and  he  might,  I  believe,  go  to  law 
gainst  me ;  but  I  do  say  that  only  one  out  of  three  people  ooold 
have  taken  it,  and  we  know  two  didn't,  therefore  Q.E.D,  the 
other  must  have.' 

Morrant  didn't  follow  this  very  clever  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
Butler.  He  only  thought  that  Fowle,  being  a  Boman  Coolie, 
woold  never  rob  another ;  and  Butler  said  he  would,  because  it 
wasn't  like  F^semasons,  who  wouldn't  score  off  one  another  £»* 
the  world.    Butler  said : 

'  Religion's  quite  different.  One  Buddhist  is  often  known  to 
have  done  another  Buddhist  in  the  eye,  so  why  shouldn't  one 
Boman  do  another  ?    Especially  seeing  tbat  Fowle  is  the  chap.  I 
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tell  70a  candidly  that,  in  my  opinion,  after  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience of  fellowB  in  general,  I  take  Fowle  to  be  the  meet  likely 
chap  in  Merivale  to  hare  done  it ;  and  knowing  him  to  have  had 
the  secret  of  the  private  pocket  reduces  it  to  a  ceriainty  to  my 
mind.     Tax  him  with  it  saddenly  in  the  night,  and  you'll  see.' 

Morrant  slept  in  the  same  dormitory  with  Powle,  and  that 
night  the  whole  room  was  woke  np  at  some  very  late  hour  by  the 
sonnd  of  Morrant  taxing  Fowle.  Fowle  took  a  long  time  to 
realise  what  was  being  Faid,  and  when  he  was  awake  enough  to 
noderstand  what  Morrant  was  getting  at,  he  showed  tremendous 
indignation,  and  asked  what  be  had  ever  done  that  euch  a  charge 
should  be  brought  against  him,  especially  at  such  a  time.  He 
reminded  Morrant  that  they  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in 
holy  afibirs,  and  said  he  was  extremely  sick  with  Morrant,  and 
thought  Morrant's  religion  must  he  pretty  rocky  if  it  allowed 
him  to  wake  a  chap  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  charge  him 
with  such  a  crime.  In  fact,  Fowle  went  on  so  that  Morrant 
finally  apolc^sed  rather  humbly. 

From  that  day  forward  began  the  extraordinary  disappearance 
of  coin  in  general  at  Donston's.  Shillings  constantly  went,  and 
also  half-crowns.  Samuelson  got  very  excited  about  it,  and  said 
watches  must  he  kept  and  traps  set.  There  was  evidently  a  big 
robbery  going  on,  and  Samuelson  said  if  the  chaps  weren't  smart 
enough  to  catch  the  thief  they  deserved  to  lose  their  tin.  But, 
despite  tremendous  precautions,  money  kept  going  in  small  sums. 
West  was  set  to  watch  in  the  pavilion,  I  remember,  during  a 
football  match,  and  Morrant  himself,  and  even  Butler  once  or 
twice,  also  watched.  Some  chaps  thought  it  was  the  ground-man ; 
but  as  money  also  disappeared  at  school,  that  showed  it  couldn't 
be  him.  Aud  then  there  was  a  theory  that  it  might  be  a  char- 
woman who  came  &om  Merivale  twice  a  week.  I  believe  she  was 
a  very  good  charwoman  of  her  kind,  and  West,  who  is  great 
about  helping  the  poor  and  so  on,  told  me  she  was  a  very 
deserving  woman  with  a  husband  at  home  who  drank,  and 
children  too  numerons  to  mention.  Which  Samuelson  remem- 
bered when  the  money  began  to  go,  and  it  turned  bis  suspicion 
towards  her,  because,  as  he  said,  with  the  state  of  her  home  affairs 
money  must  be  a  great  temptation.  So  a  watch  was  set  on  her 
and  a  carious  thing  happened. 

Being  small  I  con  get  into  a  boot  cupboard  very  easily,  and  I 
can  also  breathe  anywhere  through  a  hole  bored  with  a  gimlet. 
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This  was  done  to  the  door  of  the  boot  capbosrd,  and  two  other  ! 
rather  larger  holes  were  also  made  for  my  eyes.     Mrs.  Goager, 
which  was  the  charwoman's  name,  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in  this 
room — a  large  one  leading  out  of  the  gym.     And  there,  on  a    ' 
certain  half-holiday,  I  was  watching  her. 

She  worked  jolly  hard  as  far  as  I  ooald  say,  and  made  A 
good  deal  of  dnst,  and  a  curiona  noise  through  her  teeth  when 
she  Bcmbbed  ;  bnt  there  was  nothing  suspicions,  if  you  understand 
me.  She  didn't  touch  a  coat  or  anything,  though  many  were 
hanging  against  a  wall ;  and  the  few  caps  about  she  merely  picked 
up  and  hung  on  the  pegs. 

Then,  just  before  she  finished,  who  Bhoald  come  in  but  West, 
and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  Mrs.  Gonger  cart«eyed  to  him  as 
though  he  had  been  the  housekeeper  or  the  Doctor.  West  treated 
her  with  great  loftiness,  and  evidently  knew  all  about  her  private 
affairs.     He  said : 

'  And  how  is  the  child  that's  got  mumps  ? '  and  she  said  it  wai 
better.  He  then  gave  her  some  advice  about  her  husband  which 
I  didn't  hear,  and  she  blesaed  him  for  alt  his  goodness  to  her,  and 
said  God  had  sent  him  to  a  lone,  struggling  woman,  and  that  he 
would  reap  a  thoasandfold  what  he  had  sown.  All  of  which, 
coming  from  Mrs.  Gonger  to  West,  seemed  very  curious  to  me. 
Presently  he  said : 

•Well,  I  cannot  stop  longer.  I'm  glad  the  child  is  hetW. 
Keep  on  at  your  husband  about  the  pledge  ;  and  here's  a  shilling.' 

Then  Mrs.  Gouger  put  the  shilling  in  her  pocket  and  blessed 
him  again.     And  West  went. 

That  very  day  young  Forrest  lost  a  shilling  out  of  his  desk, 
which  doesn't  lock  owing  to  Forrest  having  taken  the  lock  off  t» 
sell  to  Meadowes  last  term.  I  told  Butler  and  Samuelson  what  I 
had  Been,  and  Butler  thought  it  rum,  and  Samuelson  said  there 
was  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye,     Butler  said  : 

'  Evidently  the  kid  (West  is  a  kid  from  Butler's  point  of  view) 
has  given  the  charwoman  tin  before,  or  else  she  wouldn't  have 
blessed  him.  Now  the  question  is,  how  much  pocket-money  does 
West  get  ? ' 

And  I  said,  '  A  shilling  a  week.' 

'  When  does  he  get  it  ? ' 

'  Mondays.' 

Butler  said  '  Ah ! '  bat  nothing  seemed  to  strike  him,  and 
Samuelson  thought  that  Mrs.  Gouger  ought  to  be  spoken  to. 
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This  Samnebon  undertook  to  do ;  and  the  next  week  he  did. 
What  happened  was  that  Mrs.  Gouger  said  all  that  she  had  before 
Baid  to  West  about  her  husband  and  children,  but  added  that  a 
joung  gentleman  with  a  most  Christian  heart  had  lately  interested 
himself  in  ber  misfortunes,  Samuelson  asked  if  it  was  a  Dunstoa 
chap,  and  Mrs.  Gouger  answered  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to 
say.  She  Beemed  rather  defiant  about  it,  Samnelson  thought,  and 
in  fact  when  be  pressed  her  for  the  amoont  the  chap  gave  ber,  she 
told  Samuelson  to  mind  his  own  businese.  A  watch  was  stUl  kept, 
especially  on  West ;  and  once  Butler  did  an  avfully  cunning  thing 
hy  setting  West  to  watch  and  setting  another  chap  to  watch 
West,  if  you  follow  what  I  mean.  The  other  chap  was  Butler 
himself,  and  the  room  was  a  dormitory.  But  it  came  oat  rather 
awkwardly  for  Bntler,  because  he  sneezed  at  the  very  start,  and 
West  got  oat  from  under  the  bed  where  he  had  arranged  to 
watch,  and  found  Bntler  watching  behind  a  coat  against  the  wall. 
Then  they  had  a  row,  because  West  evidently  thought  Bntler 
vas  there  to  watch  him  ;  which  he  was. 

The  end  of  the  affair  came  out  rather  tame  in  its  way,  and 
only  shows  what  awfully  peculiar  ideas  some  chaps  have.  SfimueU 
son  finally  spoke  to  Slade,  the  head  of  the  school,  and  though 
Slade  doesn't  like  Samnelson,  owing  to  his  way  of  making  money 
hy  auctions,  yet  it  was  such  a  serious  affair  that  he  listened  all 
through  and  promised  to  go  to  the  Doctor.  Samuelson  had  actu- 
ally kept  an  account  of  all  the  money  stolen,  and  it  amounted  now 
to  the  tremendous  sum  of  four  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence, 
including  Monant's  half-sovereign. 

Then,  after  Dr.  Dunston  knew,  we  heard  one  day  from  Fowie 
that  be  had  sent  for  Mrs.  Gouger  to  bis  study,  and  that  she  had 
■^cn  there  iully  half-an-hour  and  come  out  crying,  Fowle  had 
hstened  as  best  he  could  till  the  Doctor's  butler  had  come  by  and 
told  him  to  book  it ;  but  he  had  heard  nothing  except  one  remark 
in  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Gouger,  and  that  remark  was  '  Four  pound 
five  and  sixpence,  sir,  and  a  godsend  if  ever  money  was.' 

Samuelson  said  her  mentioning  of  the  exact  sum  was  a  very 
ominous  thing  for  West.  Aud  what  was  more  ominous  still 
''^ppened  that  evening,  for  West  wasn't  at  prep,  or  prayers. 

There  were  a  number  of  ideas  about  as  to  what  it  all  meant, 
^d  Corkey  minimus,  who  always  tries  to  get  among  chaps  bigger 
''han  himself  and  say  clever  things,  came  ont  with  a  theory  ^at 
^^  Gouger  was  West's  mother,  and  that  West  was  tbere^re 
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stealing  and  makiiig  the  money  over  to  her.  Bat  Batler  merdj 
smacked  bis  head  vhen  he  heard  it,  and  told  Corkey  miniinns  not 
to  be  a  little  ass. 

SamcelBOD  wae  the  only  chap  who  hadn't  any  idea.  He  knev 
West's  great  notions  aboat  helping  the  poor  and  giving  tithes  to 
parsons,  and  bo  on,  but  be  said  for  a  chap  to  steal  money  and  hand 
it  over  to  a  chsjrwoman  in  charity  was  contrary  to  human  nature. 
All  the  same,  if  a  thing  actually  happens,  it  can't  be  contraiy  to 
human  nature.  Anyway,  after  prayers  next  morning  the  Doctor 
stopped  the  school  in  chapel  and  explained  everything.  He 
said : 

'  My  boys,  while  it  is  true  that  you  come  to  Merivale  to  be 
inBtructed  by  me  and  those  who  labour  here  amongst  you  on  mj 
behalf,  it  is  also  true  that  I  learn  occasionally  from  those  whom 
I  t«ach.  Indeed,  new  problems  are  almost  as  often  set  by  yon 
for  my  solution  ae  by  me  for  yours,  and  seldom  has  a  more  intri- 
cate difficulty  confronted  me  than  that  which  yesterday  challenged 
my  attention.  There  has  recently  happened  amongst  os  a  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  coins  of  the  realm.  Now  a  shilling,  a  a^- 
pence,  a  penny  piece,  if  deposited  in  one  spot,  will  remain  there 
until  removed  by  human  agency.  And  the  human  agent  who 
removes  money  which  belongs  to  another  without  that  othei'^ 
sanction  is  a  thief.  Boys,  briefly  there  has  been  a  thief  amon^t 
you^a  thief  whose  moral  obhquity  has  taken  such  an  extra- 
ordinary turn,  whose  views  of  rectitude  have  become  so  dis- 
torted, that  even  my  own  experience  of  schoolboy  ethics  cannot 
parallel  his  performance.  This  lad  has  looked  around  him  npon  Ae 
world  and  found  in  it,  as  we  all  must  find,  a  vast  amount  of  gnffer- 
ing  and  privation,  of  honest  toil  and  of  humble  heroism  displayed 
by  the  lowest  amongst  ub.  He  has  also  observed  that  Providence 
is  pleased  to  make  wide  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  he  has  noted  that  whae  one  labours  for  daily  bread,  anotbef 
reaps  golden  harvests  without  the  trouble  of  putting  in  the  sidde- 
This  extraordinary  boy  contrasted  the  position  of  one  of  the* 
humble  workerB  with  that  of  those  amongst  whom  his  own  lot  w 
thrown  here,  and  he  found  that  whereas  the  obscure  but  neceseaty 
and  excellent  person,  Mrs.  Gouger,  she  whose  duty  it  is  t" 
cleanse,  scour,  and  otherwiee  purify  the  disorder  produced  by  onr 
assemblies-— he  found,  I  say,  that  whereas  Mrs.  Gouger  worked 
extremely  hard  for  sums  not  considerable,  though  handsome  in 
connection  with  the  nature  of  her  labours,  othen  of  the  hnnB" 
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family — yourselves,  were  in  receipt  of  weekly  sllowancee  of  varying 
amoants  for  which  you  toiled  not,  neither  did  you  spin. 

'  This  nnfaappy  lad  allowed  hie  mind  to  brood  on  the  apparent 
injustice  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  instead  of  coming  to  his 
head  master  for  explanation  of  this  and  other  problems  which 
arose  to  puzzle  his  immature  intelligence,  permitted  himself  the 
immoral,  the  scandalous,  the  disgraceful  and  horribly  mistaken 
course  of  righting  the  balance  from  his  point  of  view.     This  could 
only  be  effected  by  defiance  of  those  divine  laws  which  govern  all 
properly  constituted  bodies  of  human  society.     West — I  need  not 
conceal  hie  name  longer — West  broke  one  commandment  in  order 
to  obey  another.     His  fatuous  argument,  aa  it  was  elaborated 
yesterday  to  me,  stands  based  on  error ;  his  crime  was  the  result 
of  the  moat  complicated  ignorance  and  vicious  sophism  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  discover  in  a  boy  of  twelve.     He  did  evil  that  good 
might  come ;  ascertaining  from  the  inspired  Word  that  "  charity 
covereth  a  multitnde  of  sins,"  be  imagined  it  must  extend  to  cover 
that  forbidden  by  the  Eighth  Commandment,      This  command- 
ment he  broke  no  less  than  fourteen  times.     Why  ?     That  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Mrs.  Gonger  might  be  ameliorated.     Tie  took 
the  pocket-money  of  his  colleagues,  and  with  it  modified  those 
Btiaits  into  which  poverty  and  conjugal  difficulties  have  long  cast 
MiB.  Gouger.     It  was  West's  unhappy,  and  I  may  say  unparalleled, 
design  to  go  on  steahng  money  here  until  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
had  been  raised  and  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Gouger,    Of  this  total,  with 
deplorable  ingenuity,  he  had  already  subtracted  from  various 
pockets  the  Bum  of  four  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence ;  it 
*B8  hig  intention  to  continue  these  depredations  until  the  entire 
Biim  had  been  collected.     But  the  end  has  come.     The  facts  have 
b^n  placed  before  me,  and  I  confess  to  you  that  perhaps  never 
^ve  I  been  confronted  with  a  problem  more  peculiar.     After  a 
lengthy  conversation  with  those  who  snpport  me  here,  and  after 
placing  the  proposition  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  any  which 
Baith  has  to  offer,  I  have  come  to  a  curious  decision.    I  have 
*«t«rmmed  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  boy  West  in  your  hands. 
This  time  to-morrow  I  shall  expect  Slade,  as  representing  the 
school,  to  inform  me  of  your  decision,  and  to-day,  contrary  to 
'^'i^tn,  will  be  a  half-holiday,  that  the  school  may  debate  the 
queBtioQ  and  conclude  upon  it.    I  would  point  out  that  there  is 
no  middle  conree  here,  in  my  opinion.    Either  West  must  be 
'orgivea  after  a  public  apology  to  the  establishment  he  has  out-  - 
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raged,  or  be  mnet  be  expelled.  As  for  tb«  money,  if  tboee  who 
bave  lost  it  will  apply  to  me  between  one  and  two  o'clock  to-day, 
eacb  sball  bave  bis  share  again.' 

Well,  you  may  guess  what  a  jaw  there  was  that  aflemooii; 
and  fiDally,  after  hours  of  talk,  Slade  decided  the  point  mnst  be 
arranged  by  putting  papers  into  a  bat.  If  you  drew  a  cross  on 
the  paper  it  meant  that  you  wanted  West  to  be  expelled ;  and  if 
yon  drew  a  naught,  that  meant  he  wa3  to  be  let  off.  Yoa 
not  bound  to  say  how  you  voted,  and  the  excitement  when  the  | 
votes  were  counted  was  something  frightful.  West  little  knew 
what  was  going  on.  i 

At  last  the  numbers  were  read  out :  i 

For  expulsion  ...     1 24 

Against  expulsion  .         .         .     101 

And  Slade  was  mad  when  be  read  them,  and  said  that  Merivale  < 
was  disgraced.     But  Samuelson  said  not,  and  thought  it  wasn't  a 
case  for  anything  but  justice.    The  Doctor  made  no  remark  when  ' 
he  beard  what  bad  happened,  but  I  beard  him  ieill  Browne  a  day 
afterwards  that  the  lower  school  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  vote,  aa  small  boys  would  merely  have  understood  that  Wect   i 
had  stolen  money  and  nothing  else.     Tbeu:  minds,  the  Doctor 
said,  were  not  big  enough  to  take  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
case.     But  Browne  said  he  believed  the  school  was  right,  and  the 
Doctor  sighed  and  said  it  might  be  so. 

Anyway,  West  went.  We  never  saw  him  again,  and  the  only 
cheerful  thing  about  the  end  of  it  was  that  Steggles  was  badly 
scored  off.  Yoa  see  he  nipped  off  to  the  Doctor  among  the  rest,  and 
said  West  had  stolen  ten  shillings  from  him  too.  But  it  happened 
that  West  had  kept  the  most  careful  account  of  all  the  money  be 
bad  raised  for  Mrs.  G-ouger.  And  he  had  never  taken  a  larthing 
from  Steggles.  8o  Steggles  was  flogged,  which  shows  that  things 
which  are  frightfully  sad  in  themselves  often  produce  good  results 
in  a  roundabout  sort  of  manner. 

Eden  Philu^tts. 
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'  Wben  I  was  coming  liome  through  Brindisi,'  wrote  Aulas  Gellius, 
'  I  took  a  walk  rouud  the  celebrated  harbour,  and  at  one  (Kffner  I 
found  a  great  parcel  of  manuscripts  exposed  for  sale  at  a  book- 
stall. I  rushed  to  turn  them  over,  and  found  that  they  were  all 
Greek  novels  or  fanciful  books  of  travel,  without  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  stack,  though  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  highest 
classical  aathoriLies.'  The  volumes  were  all  squalid,  and  coated 
vith  blue  mould,  as  if  far  gone  in  decay.  He  asked  the  price,  and 
fonnd  that  they  were  wonderfully  cheap  ;  bo  he  bought  a  bundle 
for  a  song,  and  spent  the  next  two  days  in  making  notes  on  those 
that  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  the  writers  at  home.  There  was  a 
poem  on  the  Arctic  regions  which  gave  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
griffins,  with  their  blue  necks  and  pink  leathery  wings.  There 
mis  a  volume  on  the  raritietj  of  India  which  seemed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  frescoes  at  Persepolis ;  but  the  writer  professed 
to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  Feathered  Folk  and  Modo< 
pods,  and  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts  : 

'  FiKiaies  and  Pol;pbemee,  b;  man;  a  name. 
Ceutaora  and  ^tyte,  and  Huch  ehapea  aa  haaot 
Wet  clefts :  and  Incaps  neither  aliva  nor  dead, 
Dog-beaded,  boBom-ej ed,  and  bird-footed.' 

One  book  was  devoted  to  the  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus.  It  was 
sported  that  there  were  people  near  Tiflis  with  pale  watery  eyes 
f&r  more  useful  by  night  than  by  day ;  and  much  the  same  thing 
TM  said  of  the  nighl>hnnters  who  followed  the  Will-o'-th'-wisp  in 
the  Uercynian  Forest.  We  have  read  in  the  '  Diaiy  of  an  Arabian 
I  nncess '  that  the  Circassian  girls  are  called  '  cats '  by  the  ladies 
of  Zanzibar,  because  their  blue  eyes  can  only  be  good  for  mousing 
■>bont  in  the  dark.  The  same  story  was  told  at  one  time  of  the 
Western  Iberians  on  the  Ebro;  and  in  the  romance  of  Thule, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  we  find  that  the  king  and  his 
Qobles  were  all  blind  as  buzzards  by  day  and  sharp-sighted  as  ovls 
in  the  dark. 

Our  first  extract  came  from  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  period ; 
the  next  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wben  people 
*ere  wiser,  and  philosophers  had  become  kings,  in  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  world.    Lucian'a  '  True  Traveller's  Tale '  was  an  elaborate 
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satire  on  the  '  old  fond  paradoxes '  vbich  pleased  a  more  aiiless 
generation.  ThiB  satire,  according  to  the  ancient  critics,  was  mote 
eepeciall;  pointed  against  the  romance  already  mentioned,  which 
one  Antonins  Diogenes  had  written  long  before,  entitling  it  '  The 
Wonders  beyond  Thule,'  and  dealing  with  marrellons  adventnree 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Lucian  said  of  his  own  book  that  he  felt  sore  of  giving  pleasure 
to  his  readers,  because  he  had  lied  with  such  an  air  of  troth.  '  I 
am  writing,'  says  he,  '  aboat  things  I  never  saw,  and  each  as  never 
were  and  never  could  be.'  He  complained  of  the  stale  Indian 
marvels,  and  of  the  picturesque  voyage  to  Ceylon  and  the  Islands 
four  months  to  the  eastward.  He  even  ventored  to  cast  a  stone 
at  the  Father  of  Poetry  himself.  '  The  fashion,'  he  complains, 
*  was  set  by  Homer's  Ulysses,  with  his  stories  about  the  one-eyed 
giant,  and  sailco^  turned  into  beasts,  and  a  thousand  other  fancies 
of  that  kind.' 

The  writer  of  the  older  romance  had  relied  on  a  Gimilar  argu- 
ment. He  declared  that  every  single  incident  in  his  story  could 
be  supported  by  some  respectable  authority.  He  might  ha?e 
posed  as  an  old-foshioned  comedian,  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  but  he  had  always  hankered  after  the  truth,  and  had 
preferred  to  mark  each  item  with  the  name  of  a  responsible  witness. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  noticing  that  one  of  these  authorities 
was  Antiphanes,  celebrated  from  a  remote  antiquity  as  the  '  Liar 
of  Berga,'  and  the  original  inventor  of  the  Mtinchansea  story  about 
the  frozen  words  that  thawed  in  the  sunshine. 

Parts  of  the  romance  were  preso-ved  in  the  serious  biographies 
of  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  in  the  travesties  of  the  Italian  philoeoi&y 
to  be  found  in  Lucian's  dialogues.  But  we  should  know  very 
little  about  the  adventures  in  Thule,  or  even  about  the  main  eeopi 
of  the  work,  if  it  were  not  for  the  epitome  preserved  in  the  Tolume 
known  ae  the  '  Library '  of  the  Patriarch  Photius.  This  great  man 
was  the  leader  of  a  Byzantine  Renaissance,  which  saved  liteiatore 
from  the  absolute  destruction  that  threatened  it  in  the  ninth  cea.- 
tniy.  Photius,  while  still  a  layman,  established  a  society  for  the 
preservation  and  discussion  of  ancient  books  ;  and  when  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  he  wrot«  to  his 
brother,  who  had  been  absent  on  business,  a  full  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  society.  '  I  supposed,'  he  says,  '  that  you  wanted 
something  to  console  you  for  our  separation,  as  well  as  to  make 
acquaintance  with  about  three  hundred  fresh  works ;  so  I  engaged 
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a  secretary  to  put  down  what  I  could  remember,  too  slowly  per- 
hap«  for  your  ardent  desires,  bat  quicker  than  most  people  would 
expect.'  The  collection  when  complete  contained  an  admirable 
qiitome  of  the  romance  of  Thule,  as  well  as  of  several  later  novels 
in  which  its  principal  incidents  were  imitated.  In  the  novel  of 
'Babylon,'  for  example,  two  lovers  creep  into  a  sepulchre  and  try 
to  kill  themselves  with  a  drug  which  only  acta  as  a  narcotic.  In 
the  'Ephesian  Kovel'  the  heroine  drank  what  she  believed  to  be 
a  poison ;  but  as  she  had  only  swallowed  a  sleeping-draught  she 
soon  awoke  in  her  tomb.  This  incident  was  used  by  Luigi  da 
Porto  in  the  ancient  version  of '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Mr.  Douce 
pointed  out  how  incidents  of  this  kind,  taken  from  a  version  which 
Politiau  praised  as  a  model  of  style,  might  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  trances  of  Juliet  and  Imc^^.  The  tragic  death  of  Bomeo 
might  be  compared  in  the  same  way  with  the  '  Ethiopian  History ' 
of  Heliodorus.  A  lover  finds  his  affianced  bride  lying  dead,  as  he 
thinks,  in  a  robbers'  cave,  and  offers  himself  as  a  voluntary  sacri- 
fice. '  O  Cbariclea,  if  where  yon  are  yon  can  feel  comfort,  be 
comforted.  Your  lover  is  laitbful,  and  we  soon  shall  meet  again, 
fw  I  slay  myself  as  an  offering  to  your  Manes,  and  pour  out  my 
blood  as  the  libation ! '  In  the  romance  of  Tbule  we  find  a  very 
nmilar  incident,  where  the  Prince  stabs  himself  upon  seeing  his 
true  love  lying  in  a  deadly  swoon  at  his  feet. 

Heliodorus  was  believed  to  have  borrowed  some  of  his  best 
scenes  from  the  older  novelist.  Chariclea,  it  is  true,  met  her 
parents  in  a  palace  near  Kharioum,  while  the  iair  Phcenician 
found  a  rest  fitim  her  labours  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun ; 
hut  in  either  case  we  see  a  young  girl  passing  serenely  through 
sU  kinds  of  danger  towards  that  moment  of  happiness  in  which 
Bvery  romance  should  end.  On  the  point  of  elegance,  according 
to  the  ancient  critics,  the  two  writers  were  exactly  on  a  par. 
Antonius  Diogenes,  the  author  of  the  older  romance,  was  a  master 
of  dramatic  composition,  his  style  was  clear,  and  his  language 
simple  and  distinct;  and  there  was  a  pleasant  tone  about  his 
tmrnerouB  digressions  which  persuaded  the  reader  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  most  improbable  stories.  Heliodorus  was  equally 
S^^cefdl  in  style,  and  perhaps  superior  in  dignity.  His  language 
ns  always  in  harmony  with  his  subject :  and  if  he  was  somewhat 
^  fond  of  a  miniature,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  figures  were 
always  crisp  and  distinct. 

Two  pictures,  by  some  attributed  to  Oiulio  Romano,  or  even 
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to  a  greater  name,  show  the  lirst  meetiog  of  Chariclea  and  hex 
lover,  and  their  Bubsequent  capture  by  pirates  off  the  coast  of 
Crete.  She  waa  a  priestess  of  Artemis  at  Delphi  vhen  Theagenes 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  do  honour  to  the  son  of  Achilles.  The 
rites  began  with  a  procession  of  dancing-girls,  some  carrying 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  others  singing  the  praises  of  the 
hero  in  whose  name  they  had  met.  Fifty  knights  followed  on 
chargers  in  golden  trappings ;  and  then  Theagenes  rode  by  in  a 
purple  dress,  embroidered  with  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs.  At 
that  moment  Chariclea  came  through  the  gate  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  milk-white  oxen  -,  ber  hair  was  not  quite  tied  up,  not  yet 
dishevelled,  the  golden  tresses  being  kept  in  place  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  She  held  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  and  stood  waiting 
for  the  beginning  of  the  sacrifice.  The  victims  were  Iwd  on  the 
altars,  and  the  Priest  of  Apollo  was  bidden  to  pour  the  wine.  '  It 
is  my  task,'  he  said,  '  to  make  the  first  libation ;  but  the  torch 
must  be  taken  by  the  Pilgrim  from  the  hand  of  the  Priestess, 
according  to  our  ancient  custom.'  They  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  moment,  and  then  she  held  out  the  torch ;  and  they  blushed  as 
their  eyes  met,  and  turned  pale  again  'when  the  passion  reached 
the  heart.' 

The  second  picture  showed  the  capture  at  sea  in  the  glare  of 
a  stormy  sunset.  While  the  passengers  were  being  forced  into  the 
boats  the  pirate  seized  Chariclea  by  the  wrist  and  gave  her  words 
of  rough  comfort :  '  I  have  been  foUowicg  ever  since  yon  left. 
Zante,  and  I  mean  you  now  to  stay  with  me  and  to  share  in  all 
my  wealth.'  The  girl  called  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile  and 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  kindness  of  his  thought.  '  The  first 
thing,'  she  said,  '  is  to  save  my  father  and  brother  from  the  boats, 
for  I  could  never  agree  to  live  without  them' ;  and  with  this  she 
threw  herself  on  the  deck,  and  clasped  the  robber's  knees  in  her 
prayer.  As  things  turned  out,  she  was  afterwards  captured  by 
brigands  from  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Thyamis,  the 
chief  buccaueer,  had  contrived  an  underground  den,  into  which 
Chariclea  was  thrust  in  company  with  a  young  slave-girl.  Oq 
the  village  being  attacked  by  soldiers,  Thyamis  ran  off  to  monlex 
his  intended  bride,  but  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  he  stabbed  the 
slave-girl  instead.  Shakespeare  puts  the  episode  into  a  few  words, 
when  he  speaks  of '  the  Egyptian  thief  at  }>oint  of  death,  killiog 
the  thing  he  loved.' 

The  story  of  '  Leucippe '  is  of  a  somewhat  later  date.    Its 
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anthor,  Achilles  Tatios,  misfcd  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  his 
predecessor ;  bat  his  well-balanced  periods  were  praised  for  their 
elegance  and  for  a  certain  ringing  note  '  which  charmed  the  ear 
b;  its  resonance.'  We  shall  cite  ooe  or  two  short  passages  from 
the  'Lencippe,'  bnt  only  so  far  as  thev  explain  or  iUnstrate  (he 
opening  scenes  of  the  '  Wonders  beyond  ITinle.'  We  have  a  fine 
account  of  a  procession  to  the  Temple  of  the  Tynan  Hercoles. 
I«ucippe  and  her  mother  c^me  ont  into  the  great  avenae  to  see 
the  show.  The  victims  pas£ed  by  herds  and  flocks — (he  best  were 
the  white  oxen  of  Kgypt,  with  horna  curved  into  (he  shape  of  the 
barvest  moon.  The  street  was  lined  with  banks  of  roses  and 
groves  of  myrtle,  and  over  them  all  rolled  the  smoke  from  the 
golden  censers,  filled  with  saffron  and  cassia-bark  and  fragrant 
gams  from  Arabia.  In  the  garden  where  Lencippe  fed  her  parrot, 
and  watched  the  peacock  displaying  his  train,  a  cool  colonnade 
rao  along  the  side-walli',  enclosing  green  lawns  and  a  fountain 
irith  a  marble  tank.  At  one  end  was  a  grove  of  ivied  pines  and 
plane  trees  enwreathed  with  convolvulus,  and  there  were  beds  of 
cyclamen  and  narcissus,  pale  roses  tipped  with  red,  and  pansies 
with  a  tonch  of  gold  '  like  the  sea  sparkling  in  a  calm.' 

Antonius  did  not  confine  his  work  to  the  evolution  of  a  drama 
of  affection.  The  book  was  so  full  of  folk-tales  and  etories  of 
wagic  that  it  became  the  fountain  or  head-spring  of  a  whole 
literature  of  '  Transformations.'  It  was  certainly  the  model  from 
which  Lucian  designed  bis  story  of  the  Ass,  better  known  as  the 
'Golden  Asa'  in  the  later  version  of  Apuleius.  Several  other 
writers  treated  the  subject  in  a  dull  spirit,  as  a  branch  of  natural 
history,  explaining  how  men  became  were-wolves,  or  witches  went 
about  like  weasels  or  blue-bottle  flies,  St.  Augustine  tried  to 
explain  the  matter  by  reference  to  nerve-disease  and  hypochondria. 
He  knew  of  a  man  turned  into  a  cart-horse  by  an  innkeeper,  and 
sent  down  to  Ostia  to  work  at  the  docks ;  the  man,  at  least,  had 
•Srearaed  it  most  distinctly,  and  when  he  woke,  pale  and  hag- 
ridden, he  learned  that  a  strange  horse  had  actually  been  seen  at 
tie  works.  '  I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say 
what  dream  it  was ;  man  is  but  an  asc,  if  lie  go  about  to  expound 
HiiB  dream.'  Lucian  took  a  story  of  this  kind  from  the  romance, 
sad  mixed  it  up  with  the  Thessftlian  legends  about  the  bags  who 
•^  about  in  the  shape  of  hares  or  flew  in  the  air  like  owls.  In 
hia  lime  people  believed  in  the  magic  of  plants.  An  ointment  of 
Wbe  turned  the  witch  into  a  bird,  and  a  little  dill-water  would 
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restore  ber  human  form ;  a  certain  juice  wonld  torn  a  man  into  ft 
horse  or  ass,  but  be  could  shake  off  the  charm  hj  browsing  on  a 
handful  of  roae-leaves.  Poor  Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  story,  had 
gone  to  Thessaly  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  man  fly,  or  somebody  tnmed 
into  stone  'or  some  other  miracle  of  that  kind.'  He  saw  his 
hostess  fly  out  of  the  window  in  the  shape  of  a  screech-owl,  and 
begged  the  maid  to  hand  him  some  of  the  ointment.  Unfortu- 
nately,  however,  she  gave  him  the  wrong  stuff;  his  ears  sprouted, 
and  his  bee  grew  hairy,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  metamw- 
phosed  into  a  fine  young  aes.  That  night  the  house  was  robbed, 
and  the  transformed  Lncius  was  loaded  with  plunder  and  driven 
to  the  brigands'  cave.  Here  he  was  left  in  oompany  with  an  old 
nurse  and  a  girl  stolen  &om  her  friends,  who  wept  and  tore  her 
hair;  but  as  soon  as  Ehe  saw  the  chance  she  jumped  apon  the 
friendly  beast,  and  galloped  away  from  the  cave ;  '  and  if,'  she 
said,  '  my  lovely  creature,  you  can  only  carry  me  home,  you  shall 
be  free  for  the  rest  of  your  Ufe,  and  shall  have  as  much  barley  evecy 
day  as  you  can  eat  for  your  dinner.'  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the 
young  iady  arrived  safely  at  home,  and  that  the  transformed  Lncias 
got  his  barley  hy  the  bushel  and  hay  enough  to  satisfy  a  camel.       | 

There  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of 
the  '  Wonders  beyond  Thule.'  Pbotius  thought  it  probable  that 
it  was  written  not  long  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  is  authority  for  the  more  usual  <^inion  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  Syrian  writer  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Gpipbanes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  proper  to  bring  this  date  forward 
into  the  first  century  B.C.,  on  account  of  the  minute  descriptions 
of  Spain,  which  look  like  extracts  from  the  Travels  of  Posidonins. 
If  this  he  so,  the  writer  may  have  been  a  XeapoUtan,  though  this 
is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  &miliir 
with  the  Tomb  of  the  Siren  Parthenope,  the  Lake  Avemus,and  the 
caves  and  grottoes  in  the  rocks.  His  own  name  &vours  the 
hypotheaix.  We  know  that  Naples  contained  a  mixed  population, 
the  roll  of  magistrates  showing  that  many  of  the  officials  bore 
purely  Greek  names,  although  they  were  Roman  citizens.  The 
novelist  may  have  been  called  Antonius  after  the  elder  Mark 
Antony ;  his  other  name,  Diogenes,  must  indicate  a  claim  to 
Greek  descent ;  and  this  also  applies  to  tlie  name  of  his  sister 
laidora,  which  signifies  '  the  gift  of  Isis.' 

The  author  begins  with  a  short  letter  to  his  brother-in-law 
Faustinus.     They  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  Isidora,  and  ready 
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to  take  ftoy  trouble  in  helping  her  forward  in  her  studies.  It 
appears  by  the  letter  that  she  was  not  only  fond  of  romantic  stories, 
but  had  paid  great  attention  to  iiteratare,  and  motei  especially  to 
t  he  history  of  the  stage.  The  book  had  been  written  as  a  specimen 
of  comedy  in  prose,  resembling  one  of  the  old  Athenian  plays, 
cfust  into  a  narrative  form.  The  preliminary  chapters  were 
addressed  to  Isidora  herself.  By  an  artifice — new  at  that  time,  and 
still  not  quite  disused — the  reader  was  carried  back  into  antiquity 
to  learn  by  what  strange  accidents  the  story  had  been  preserved. 
The  scene  of  the  romance  opens  on  the  seashore  at  Tyre,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  had  just  taken  by  storm  the  wonderful  island 
city,  *  the  Destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  Sea.'  The  island  seemed 
to  be  a  glowing  heap  of  ashes,  and  the  smoke  rolled  up  in  clouds 
from  the  roofless  halls  and  temples.  The  old  city  by  the  stream 
of  the  Leontes  had  been  ransacked  and  almost  destroyed  to  get 
materials  for  making  a  causeway  to  the  island.  A  camp  occupied 
the  approaches  to  the  new  pier,  and  beyond  it  were  huts  and  booths, 
and  slav^-pens,  and  a  long  line  of  gibbet^!.  At  the  entrance  of  a 
large  tent  just  outside  the  camp  sat  Balacrus,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  Greek  generals,  and  already  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
He  was  writing  s  journal,  if  we  beUeve  the  romance,  for  his  wife 
Pbila,  who  afterwards  became  Qaeen  of  Macedonia.  No  such 
marriage,  however,  is  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  novelist  was  anxious  to  connect  these  distinguiflhed 
names  with  bis  story,  without  feeling  bound  to  be  very  accurate  in 
his  facts.  Fhila  and  her  sisters  were  all  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
and  were  praised  as  much  for  their  genius  and  courage  an  for  their 
blae  eyes  and  golden  ^laur.  Fhila  herself  was  worshipped  as  an 
incarnation  of  Aphrodite  in  a  temple  called  after  her  name.  She 
was  good-natured  to  all,  and  so  wise  that  her  father,  the  famous 
Aotipater,  always  consulted  her  on  questions  of  policy.  As  a  queen, 
she  devoted  herself  to  making  provision  for  the  soldiers'  famiUes; 
and  it  was  said  that  before  her  generosity  '  all  dissension  ceased  and 
all  revolt  gave  way.' 

This  journal  of  Balacrus,  if  it  were  ever  written,  would  have 
been  preserved  among  the  Macedonian  archives  ;  in  any  case  the 
novelist  professed  to  have  a  full  copy,  from  which  he  took  copious 
-  extracts  for  the  studious  Isidora.  These  extracts  began  with  the 
story  of  a  strange  discovery  made  in  the  old  city  by  a  gftng 
eng^ed  in  searching  for  treasure.  The  king  was  at  table  with  his 
two  chief  friends,  discassing  the  red  wine  of  Helbon,  when  a 
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soldier  came  in  from  the  camp  at  the  aqueduct,  and  asked  to 
speak  to  Alexander  in  persoD.  On  being  brought  into  the  king's 
presence,  the  Boldier  said  that  he  could  show  the  company  a  won- 
derful sight  near  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  where  he  and  his  matei 
had  found  an  underground  house,  full  of  carved  chests  of  marbleof 
jasper,  as  well  as  they  could  judge  by  looking  through  a  crevice  in 
the  roof.  The  king  started  off  at  once,  with  his  two  coortiersand 
the  soldier  and  Balacrus  in  command  of  a  guard ;  and  on  reaching 
the  place  and  throwing  the  entrance  open  they  found  a  sarcophsgin 
and  six  more  great  marble  chests  inside.  They  seemed  to  be 
arranged  in  pairs,  the  husbands  being  all  buried  on  the  same  side, 
with  their  wives  opposite  to  them.  On  the  sarcophagns  in  the 
doorway  a  few  words  were  carved,  *  Lucilla '  in  one  line,  and  a  little 
lower  '  She  lived  thirty-five  years.'  Some  of  the  other  epitaphs 
were  difficult  to  understand.  Her  husband's  coffin,for  instance, bcnv 
an  inscription  that  'Mantinias  Uved  42  years  and  760  nights.' 
The  parents  of  Mantinias  were  buried  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
vault  with  epitaphs  to  the  effect  thatMnason  lived  66  ont  of  73 
years,  and  Aristion,  his  wife,  47  out  of  5'i  years.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  chamber  were  the  coffins  of  their  daaghter  Dercyllis  and  i 
her  husband,  the  aged  Dinias :  and  according  to  the  inscriptitmt 
Dercyllis  lived  39  years  and  760  nights,  and  Dinias  of  Arcadia  died 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  On  looking  about 
them  the  visitors 'saw  a  recess  near  the  burial-place  of  Dercyllui, 
and  in  it  a  small  chest  of  cypress  wood,  and,  taking  it  out,  thej 
found  these  words  written  upon  the  cover : '  Open  the  box,  whoever 
you  are,  and  learn  what  these  things  mean.' 

The  cbest  was  tied  up  in  the  Tyrian  fashion,  with  a  tangle  of 
cords  and  tassels,  and  when  these  were  unwound  and  the  cov^r 
raised  they  saw  a  package  swathed  up  like  the  breast  of  a  mumm; 
in  spicy  and  bituminous  folds.  Stripping  away  the  linen,  thpy 
came  at  last  upon  a  set  of  triangular  leaves  of  cypress  wood,  abont 
thirty  in  number,  joined  together  at  one  comer  so  as  to  form  » 
kind  of  fan-shaped  book.  On  the  outside  tablet  the  title'  Wondets 
beyond  Tbule '  had  been  incised  in  an  old  Greek  character,  and  all 
the  other  leaves  were  covered  with  a  closely  written  narrative, 
divided  into  twenty-four  books.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to 
explain  how  Dinias,  the  veteran  explorer,  had  traversed  Asia  from 
the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Arabian  promontories ;  how  he  had  passed  '  the 
fiery  portal  of  the  east,'  and  had  been  led  homewards  by  a  mar- 
veltous  coarse  to  the  glimmering  shores  of  Thute ;  and  how,  when 
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lie  had  thus  reached  the  world's  end,  he  found  the  beautiful 
Derc^llia,  IjJDg  more  dead  than  alive,  like  the  sleeping  Princess 
in  the  feiiy  tale,  and  bow  the  spell  was  broken,  and  what  strange 
tilings  happened  before  Dinias  met  Dercyllis  again,  and  walked 
witb  her  in  the  cool  garden  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of 
Mercules. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nairatire  we  are  shown  Dinias,  now 
liappily  married  to  his  Prineeaa,  receiving  an  embassy  from  Greece 
in  the  hall  of  his  Tynan  mansion.  Dinias,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an 
Arcadian,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Arcadia  had  accordingly  sent 
one  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  State  to  invite  the  traveller  to 
i«tani  to  bis  native  country.  There  is,  of  course,  a  slight 
aDachronism  in  this  mention  of  an  Arcadian  Commonwealth  ;  but 
an  error  on  such  a  point  may  beexcuBed,if  itadde  to  the  dramatic 
effect. 

The  Lord  Cymbae  was  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  a  clever 
jaang  Athenian,  who  is  described  as  a  literary  expert  and  a 
trained  artificer  in  words.  His  business  was  to  draw  up  the 
report  of  all  the  proceedings,  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  and  the  polite  refusal  offered  by  Dinias  on  the  ground 
of  bis  age  and  infirmities.  The  secretary  was  next  asked  if  be 
could  weave  the  traveller's  adventures  into  a  narrative,  which 
Cymbas  might  take  home  for  presentation  to  the  Council.  On 
the  secretary  agreeing  to  do  what  be  could,  the  Lady  Dercyllis 
herself  entered  the  hall,  followed  by  servants  carrying  a  number 
of  cypreBB>wood  tablets;  and  the  proceedings  up  to  that  point 
were  at  once  recorded,  so  as  to  form  an  introduction  to  what 
Dinias  bad  promised  to  dictate.  It  was  arranged  that  the  whole 
-work  should  be  executed  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  handed  to 
the  ambassador,  and  the  other  being  kept  by  Dercyllis  until  the 
time  came  for  depositing  it  in  the  family  sepulchre. 

Dinias,  it  appeared,  had  lived  quietly  in  his  own  country 
until  his  first  wife's  death.  Their  son,  Democbares,  was  just 
growing  out  of  boyhood  when  his  mother  died,  and  was  as  eager 
for  all  kinds  of  adventure  as  Dinias  was  devoted  to  inquiry  and 
research.  Dinias,  indeed,  mast  remind  us  of  Lucian's  adventurer, 
who  started  out.  into  the  untracked  Atlantic  from  a  little  seaport 
in  Spain.  'I  was  one,'  he  wrote,  'who  had  a  bead  full  of 
wandering  thoughts,  and  hopes  of  finding  new  lands,  and  most  of 
all  I  wanted  to  discover  acrOGs  the  ocean  the  seaboard  opposite  to 
the  country  which  had  been  my  home.'  Dinias  made  first  for  the 
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Black  Sea,  following  in  the  Argo's  track,  and  reached  a  great 
mart  ander  the  Caacasua,  where  the  Crreeks  went  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  India,  carried  along  the  old  coarse  of  the  Oxue. 

There  is  a  rift  in  the  mountaina  where  the  riper  of  Poti  mns 
out,  and  dances  in  green  waves  on  the  sandy  bar.  The  Greeks 
osed  to  posh  Qp  it  in  light  barges  till  the;  reached  a  lake  and  a 
meadow  where  the  fairs  were  held.  The  Eastern  merchants  on 
their  return  joomey  climbed  the  gorge  by  a  road  cut  in  the  rock 
and  crossing  the  stream  by  a  hundred  bridges;  and  at  the  neck 
of  the  pass  they  reached  a  plateau,  with  snow-ranges  on  each  side 
and  the  Valley  of  TiQis  below.  A  smooth  river  led  them  down  to 
the  Caspian,  and  that  delightful  region  where  the  com,  it  was 
sold,  grew  without  tillage,  and  every  stock  in  the  vineyard  yielded 
a  cask  of  strong  Hyrcanian  wine.  The  River  Ozos  in  our  time 
stn^gles  into  Lake  Aral  through  beds  of  sand  and  rushes.  The 
ancients  described  the  giant  stream  in  a  very  different  fashion. 
The  river,  they  said,  rolls  from  Bactriana  in  a  full  and  resistless 
course  till  it  reaches  the  precipice,  and  shoots  from  its  top  in  a 
glittering  arch.  Straho  has  a  picture  of  the  pleasant  banquets 
by  the  sea,  where  the  gaests  sat  in  the  flowery  lawns  behind  the 
transparent  walls  of  water  :  and  it  is  probable  that  Lacian  had  this 
scene  in  hie  mind  when  he  described  the  gap  between  tiie  Ok) 
World  and  the  New,  and  a  stream  making  a  lostroua  bridge,  ovei  i 
which  the  ship  was  borne.  - 

Dinias  and  hie  companions  seem  to  have  gone  northwaide 
after  leaving  the  first  factory  on  the  Osus.  We  are  not  to  ' 
suppose  that  they  embarked  on  the  Caspian  itself,  since  all  the 
old  writers  agreed  that  its  desolate  waste  of  waters  was  always 
tormented  with  storms  and  haunted  by  dangerous  moosters.  It 
was  sufficient  to  force  a  way  upwards  along  the  Eastern  shive,  to 
the  nation  of  the  Massagetce,  who  rode  in  golden  armour,  and  the 
Bald  Folk,  and  men  with  goat's  feet,  and  the  country  where  they 
sleep  for  six  months  on  end.  They  arrived,  at  any  rate,  at  tlM 
ice-mountains  near  the  Northern  Sea,  '  where  tempests  howl  con- 
tinually.' We  know  little  more  of  the  RhipcBan  shepherds  than 
Virgil  has  told  us  in  the  Georgics.  When  the  snow  lies  thick 
they  creep,  like  Troglodytes,  to  their  long  steaming  caves,  and 
here  they  pile  the  roaring  fire  and  qoaff  their  rustic  beer  or  s 
sour  imitation  of  wine.  From  these  cold  regions  the  travellen 
tnmed  towards  the  Sunrise,  and  came  upon  a  shallow  sea ;  and 
here  they  saw  the  mouths  of  a  huge  yellow  stream  entangled  io    . 
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a  tnattitude  of  Band-banks  and  islands.  Thejr  recognised  it  as 
the  Asian  Tanais,  not  to  be  confonnded  with  the  river  of  the 
BSme  name  that  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  Asian  stream, 
like  his  comrade  the  Ozus,  comes  from  a  '  mountain  cradle '  far 
away  in  the  East :  beaten,  and  often  baffled,  he  struggles  through 
the  desert,  till  at  last 

'  Hia  inminons  heme  of  waters  opens,  bright 

And  tranqail,  from  whose  Sow  the  new-batbed  stars 

Emerge  and  shioc  upon  the  Aral  Sea.' 

The  explorers  were  described  as  forcing  their  way,  like  the 
A^onaats,  to  the  shore  of  the  Northern  Ocean ;  but  here  any 
farther  advance  was  stopped  by  the  barriers  of  ice  and  the 
piercing  cold.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  movements  until  they 
appear  in  Carmania,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  where 
Dinias  was  joined  by  several  friends,  anxious  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Islands  of  Gold  and  Silver  and  the  Land  of  the 
Sieing  Snn.  Two  of  these  new  companions  were  especially  noted 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  occult :  Oarmanes  had  been  trained 
in  the  Chaldiean  magic,  and  Azulis,  in  the  Abyssinian  factory  at 
Zulle.bad  become  quite  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  Egyptian 
magic.  For  hondreds  of  miles  their  ship  coasted  along  the  weed- 
piled  beaches  of  the  fisher-tribes  before  they  arrived  at  the  sandy 
shallows  of  the  Indus,  Tbese  'fish-eaters'  were  as  shaggy  as 
bears,  with  nails  like  eagles'  talons,  and  they  seemed  far  wilder 
than  the  seals  that  helped  them  to  drive  in  their  prey.  Some  of 
the  huts  were  built  of  the  ribs  and  jaw-bones  of  stranded  whales. 
The  old  geographers  were  fond  of  describing  the  monsters  that 
infested  these  seas ;  there  were  whales,  they  said,  as  tall  as  cliffs, 
with  sharp  spines  in  a  row  tike  trees,  and  they  can  break  a  ship 
-with  a  bite,  or  swallow  it  with  all  aboard.  It  is  evident  from 
Lacian's  burlesque  that  some  catastrophe  of  this  kind  was 
supposed  to  have  be&llen  onr  travellers.  They  may  have  escaped, 
like  the  crew  in  the  '  True  Tale,'  when  their  life  in  the  monster 
became  intolerable  from  weariness :  they  set  fire  to  the  woods 
inside  and,  when  the  beast  was  dead,  dragged  the  ship  up  his 
throat,  '  and  let  it  down  gently  into  the  sea.'  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  follow  Dinias  through  the  windings  of  his  circuitous 
coarse ;  but  we  can  trace  hia  route  to  Ceylon,  and  across  the 
Bay,  until  he  reached  the  fair  region  of  Chryse  and  stood  opposite 
to  the  portals  of  the  Sunrise.  Here,  at  the  world's  end,  they 
began  a  fresh  undertaking,  exploring  all  the  currents  of  the 
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Ocean  and  penetrating  the  recesses  of  the  Outer  Sea.  At  Ust 
they  accomplished  what  had  seemed  to  be  an  impossible  voy^e,  . 
making  their  way  from  the  furthest  East  to  the  furtheet  Nwih, 
along  coasts  and  through  archipelagoes  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
another  world,  until  they  came  to  Thule : 

■  Now  hoisting  Bail  and  laboaiing  with  the  oar 
They  paseed  aloi^  the  Bmbei-beariiig  shore, 
A  low  coast  backed  hj  pine-woods.' 

The  name  of  Thule  has  been  given  to  many  different  regions 
since  Norway  was  first  discovered  by  a  Greek  traveller  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Thule  of  our 
romance  represented  those  parts  of  Scandinavia  which  lie  within 
the  Arctic   Circle.     The  report  dictated  by  Dinias  was  full  of 
astronomical  details  which  would  naturally  have  appeared  strange 
to  a  Levantine  audience.     He  spoke  of  the  midnight  sun,  and  of 
the  long  winter  night  with  the  Bear  and  the  Pole-star  overhead ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  in  the  further  North  the  day  and  night 
might  each  last  for  six  mouths,  and  that  at  the  Pole  itself  thexe  \ 
might  be  no  night  at  all.     According  to  the  story  told  hy  Pro-  I 
copius  the  men  of  Thule  lost  the  sun  for  forty  days  at  the  wiabtx   i 
solstice,  and  mourned  imtil  the  messengers  on  the  moQntain-t<^  | 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  light.  i 

It  was  in  the  Arctic  summer  that  Dinias  first  saw  Dercyllis, 
lying  entranced  in  her  palace  as  long  as  the  san  lit  up  the  sky. 
There  is  an  Eastern  name  for  the  moon,  as  the  Lady  '  Live-by- 
night  and  Die-by-day ';  and  this,  perhaps,  will  serve  to  describe 
the  state  to  which  Dercyllis  had  been  reduced  by  the  hyimotian 
or  magic  of  a  vile  Egyptian  refugee.     This  man  had  originally 
been  an  hereditary  Priest  of  Apis :  and  this  had  given  him  the  tit^    i 
of   '  Pa-apis,'  by  which  he  was   commonly   known.     When  bit 
country  was  conquered  he  took  refuge  with  friends  in  Tyre,  and    ! 
was  adopted  by  Mnason,  the  father  of  Dercyllis,  as  a  membn  of    ! 
the  family.    He  seems  to  have  acted  as  tutor  to  the  childrm    i 
until  Dercyllis  grew  up :  and  then  the  ex-priest  was  seized  with  »    j 
passion,  at  once  most   tragical  and  ridiculous.     He  was  awate^    i 
through  all  his  frenzy,  that  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  heiress  would 
never  be  bestowed  on  one  of  the  humblest  of  her  dependents ;  bot 
his  Egyptian  experience  led  him  to  fix  his  hopes  on  crinoinal 
methode,  and  in  lieu  of  persuasion  to  try  the  effect  of  a  poison,  a 
charm,  or  a  love-philtre.     But  the  worst  mischief  that  he  actoally 
worked  upon   Dercyllis  was  to  cast  her  into  the  n^re-stracl; 
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mesmeric  trance,  id  whicb  she  could  never  see  the  sim  ;  and  then, 
by  a  horrible  accident,  he  had  died  in  the  island,  like  Sycorax, 
withoQt  raising  the  lifelong  biirden  of  the  spell.  Beside  her, 
while  dreaming  or  waking,  lay  the  Adept's  leather  wallet,  with  hia 
magical  book  and  a  fewbandfols  of  dried  herbs.  No  one  in  Thule 
had  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  book  or  to  guess  at  the  nature 
of  the  disease ;  but  Azulis,  who  had  studied  science  in  Egypt,  was 
able  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  and  to  apply  the  appropriate 
remedy. 

Dercyllie  told  the  whole  story  as  soon  as  her  health  was  re- 
stored. The  old  merchant  and  his  wife  had  been  drugged  and 
half  killed,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  prostration  on  finding  that 
their  children  had  disappeared.  This  she  had  heard  indirectly 
•bout  the  time  of  her  starting  for  Thule.  She  herself  and  her 
yoDng  brother  had  been  enticed  on  board  a  strange  ship;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  Rhodes  it  became  clear  that  some  protecting 
influences  were  at  work,  and  they  successfully  claimed  their 
freedom  at  the  Shrine  of  Apollo,  They  were  advised  to  go  on  as 
far  ae  Crete,  where  the  best  ships  would  be  found  for  the  home- 
ward voyage ;  and  all  went  well  until  they  were  sailing  between 
Crete  and  Africa,  when  they  were  captured  by  pirates,  by  whom 
they  were  carried  away  to  an  Etrurian  seaport.  A  turn  of  fortune 
had  condemned  them  to  the  noisome  hold  and  the  filth  of  the 
slave-pen  after  the  sloping  glens  of  Ida  and  the  rhododendrons 
iMBsed  in  thickets  round  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  young 
people  had  never  before  been  separated,  and  Dercyllis  was  heart- 
broken when  her  brother  was  torn  from  her  clasping  arms.  The 
Iwy  was  pressed  as  a  sailor,  and  sent  out  on  an  exploring  cruise. 
"Hie  Tuscans,  being  masters  at  sea,  were  anxious  to  found  a  colony 
in  an  island  '  many  days  west  of  Ljbia ' ;  and  when  the  boy 
returned  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  Gorgon  Islands  and  their 
apish  inhabitants,  the  strange  men  and  plants,  and  the  changes 
in  the  heavenly  bodies  when  the  ship  passed  under  the  Line, 

Dercyllis  was  not  permitted  to  make  any  long  stay  in  Etruiia. 
8000  after  her  brother's  departure  we  find  her  at  the  Cimmerian 
Oracle  established  near  Avemus.  We  must  remember  that  the 
1^«  it«elf,  then  shaded  by  forests  and  darkened  by  douds  of  steam, 
^  been  completely  changed  in  aspect  by  outbreaks  of  volcanic  fire. 
M  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  place  was  thought  to 
be  an  entrance  to  the  Under-world,  near  that  city  of  the 
Cimmerians  'shrouded  in  mist  and  clond,'  where  Ulysses  and 
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Father  ^oeas  bad  held  converse  with  their  dead  compauions. 
Iq  the  Cave  of  the  Dead,  cat  &r  down  in  the  rock,  the  pale 
Cimmerian  priests  still  guarded  their  'blood-drinking  pt! 
Dercyllis  was  allowed  to  go  down  into  the  cave,  and  to  leam  the  ', 
secrets  of  fatmit;  from  the  wandering  spirit  of  an  old  servant  who  : 
had  died  man;  years  before.  A  few  woids  with  the  Sibjl  or  oxieof 
the  attendant  priests  was  enoogh  to  soggest  the  information  that  it 
was  proper  to  bestow.  The  optical  illaeions  and  stock  pn^jerties 
would  naturallj  be  always  the  same.  In  every  descent  thae 
vould  be  some  glimpse  x>{  the  ferryman's  boat,  of  Proeeipine's  ! 
silver  throne,  and  the  palace  in  a  lake  of  fire.  A  passage  ia 
Lucian's  Dialogues  describes  a  visit  to  one  of  these  OrstdeB  of  the 
Dead.  '  We  dug  the  pit,  and  killed  our  sheep,  and  spinkled  the 
blood  around :  and  the  magician,  holding  up  his  torch,  and  roaring 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  called  on  the  Demons  and  the  Furies  and 
Nocturnal  Hecate :  and  immediately  the  whole  place  shook  and 
the  earth  was  rent,  and  the  howling  of  Cerberus  was  heard  from 
afiar.' 

One  day,  while  Dercyllis  was  standing  near  the  Temple-gate, 
an  old  man  in  the  Pythagorean  dress  asked  if  he  might  say  a  fev 
woi-da.  He  explained  that  his  Order  took  a  great  intra^st  in  her 
case,  and  had  arranged  vith  all  parties  concerned  that  she  shoakl 
be  saved  from  a  threatened  pursuit,  and  should  eventually  be 
restored  to  her  home.  He  was  a  high  official  of  the  Italian 
Society,  which  was  then  engt^ed  in  bringing  about  a  geoerel 
movement  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  gave  hi^ 
name  as  Astneus,  having  assumed  a  title  from  the  ancient  mytluH 
logy  according  to  the  practice  of  bis  sect.  He  introduced  his 
companion,  named  Cyrillus,  a  young  man  with  black  hair  and  pale 
complexion,  and  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  aspect.  He,  as  it 
appeared,  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Order,  ^ter 
committing  a  political  offence  for  which  he  was  in  danger  of  death. 
Dercyllis  was  enchanted  by  the  hope  of  "Escape,  and  in  the  end, 
after  dne  inquiry,  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  pass  into  the 
care  of  Astneus ;  and  a  new  life  began  when  she  left  the  Temple, 
with  its  noisy  crowd  of  quacks  and  conjurers,  and  foond  herself  at 
peace  in  a  quiet  cloister  at  Naples. 

Passing  out  from  the  Orotto  of  Posilipo,  one  might  see  iha 
edge  of  the  town,  backed  tn  the  distance  by  the  rich  verdure  and 
rocky  summits  of  Vesuvius.  Naples  covered  the  slope  of  a  little  ' 
hill  above  Santa  Lucia  and  the  jJatean  that  makes  the  first  st^  j 
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in  the  aficent  to  Capo  di  Moiit«.  lU  ehief  feature  vw  the  bailding 
called  the  Siren's  Tomb,  where  the  famoas  torcb-racea  were  held 
in  honour  of  the  aea-maid  Fartheaope. 

In  a  large  hoaee  near  the  port  the  matron  FhUotis  gave 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Pj^hagoras.  It  was  settled  that 
DercytliB  should  remain  for  a  time  under  her  charge,  without 
ebaring  the  discipline  imposed  on  the  students.  They  were 
forbidden  to  converse,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions ;  their  bodily 
and  mental  exercises  were  of  the  severest  kind ;  and  their  diet 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  bread  and  vegetables,  with  a  vei^ 
occasional  slice  from  a  burnt  offering.  Philotis,  however,  in- 
finnned  her  guest  how  to  make  the  cake  and  custard  which  the 
Blaster  had  uBed  in  cases  of  extremity.  The  one,  if  we  interpret 
the  receipt  aright,  was  a  kind  of  honey-cake  flavoured  with 
sqiiiUs  and  poppies  ;  and  the  other  was  composed  of  cheese  and 
wheat^flour,  soaked  in  rich  cream,  with  the  addition  of  the  finest 
raisins  of  the  son.  Dercyllis  was  ander  no  obligation  to  follow 
either  the  doctrine  or  the  diet.  She  seems  to  have  often  talked 
about  the  Order  with  the  matron  and  her  aelf>appointed  guardian. 
Astneus  had  much  te  eay  about  the  Master's  boyhood,  and  the 
travels  in  which  he  had  learned  the  secrets  of  "Egypt  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylon.  The  matron  seems  to  have 
dealt  by  preference  with  matters  of  a  lighter  kind.  She  knew 
how  a  wiHd  had  tamed  the  Daunian  bear,  and  why  the  sacred  ox 
had  refiained  from  feeding  upon  beans.  Of  Astneus  himself  she 
remembered  how  he  was  found  as  a  child  sucking  the  gum  from 
a  poplar  through  a  reed,  and  staring  with  undazzled  eyes  against 
the  son,  with  other  gossip  of  the  same  kind,  only  noticeable  as 
having  crept  into  the  official  biographies. 

After  a  time  Astneus  announced  that  he  had  made  i^eparation 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain,  the  business  of  the  Order  requiring  an  intei^ 
view  with  some  of  the  native  chieftains ;  and  he  proposed  that 
I>erc;llis  should  mak»  the  expedition  in  company  with  himself 
and  his  friend  Cyrillus.  We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  the 
coasting  route.  A  few  days  were  spent  at  the  Greek  factory  in 
Rosas  Bay  and  a  day  or  two  at  Tarracona,  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  near  the  city  now  known  as  Tortosa. 
This  place,  according  to  our  romance,  belonged  to  some  of  the 
blinking  Iberians,  who  could  barely  use  their  eyes  by  day.  As  the 
travellers  reached  the  gate  they  saw  a  gang  of  mounted  brigands 
already  facing  an  entrance.    Astraeus,  the  perfect  musician,  was 
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ready  with  his  magical  flate ;  he  knew  the  Tarantella,  and  the 
fileeping-music,  aad  the  calls  by  which  they  drilled  the  horses  at 
Syharis ;  aod  between  them  all  he  managed  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay  until  the  moment  of  ennset.  Every  possible  hononr  was  | 
lavished  on  the  strang^erB  who  had  saved  the  State,  and  when  they 
determined  to  proceed  up  the  Valley  of  the  Ebro  they  were  i»o- 
vided  with  some  of  those  horses  of  swillness  for  which  Iberia  was 
celebrated.  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  colour  of  their 
chargers,  which  seems  to  be  taken  directly  from  the  work  of 
Posidonius :  '  The  horsea  of  Celtiberia,'  he  said,  '  are  all  dappled ; 
but  they  change  their  colour  entirely  when  they  pass  into  Farther  j 
Iberia';  and  so  in  the  romance  we  are  told  that  when  oar 
travellers  were  chased  by  the  Celts,  '  a  savage  and  foolish  people,' 
the  chief  cause  of  their  escape  was  the  change  in  the  colour  of 
their  horses,  by  which  their  enemies  were  deceived. 

At  Acuteia,  a  town  on  the  Upper  Douro,  they  seemed  to  be  in 
touch  with  Greek  foshions  again.  The  place  itself  resembled  a 
ruder  Sparta,  and  the  river  sparkled  like  the  shallows  of  the 
Eurotas.  The  '  Acutsnians '  anointed  themselves,  like  the  Gredi 
gymnasts,  with  pure  olive-oil,  and  were  assiduous  at  the  plangfr- 
bath  and  vapour-bath.  Two  kings  reigned  at  once,  as  in  | 
Laconia:  but  in  this  case  there  was  perpetual  rivalry  and  i 
danger  of  domestic  war.  All  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  ma- 
shipped  '  the  Lord  Moon  * ;  and  some  of  the  people  noticed  that 
Astrceus  not  only  had  very  bright  eyes,  but  that  they  apparently 
increased  and  decreased,  or  waxed  and  waned  in  lustre.  On  this 
bint  they  acted,  and  they  referred  to  him  as  a  divinely  appointed 
arbiter  the  whole  question  of  the  dual  sovereignty.  He  decided 
that  the  difficulty  should  be  settled  by  the  help  of  their  God,  and  | 
that  each  king  should  rule  alternately  from  new-moon  to  new-  ' 
moon  for  ever,  I 

When  the  travellers  were  making  l  heir  way  towards  Finist«rre  j 
their  waggons  were  plundered  by  robbers,  and  their  whole  com- 
pany dispersed.  Dercyllis  was  carried  off  to  the  coast,  and  foosd 
herfelf  in  a  strange  Amazonian  country  where  the  men  did  all 
the  household  work  and  the  women  tilled  the  fields  and  went  ont  ; 
to  war.  Astneus  and  his  friend  were  hidden  in  caves  and  clefts 
of  the  rock  among  the  Northern  hills.  In  spite  of  all  dangers 
and  difficulties,  by  patience  and  courage  they  all  got  together 
once  more;  and  they  seemed  to  be  safe  at  last  on  the  road 
through  the  Ebro  Valley,  when  Gyrillus,  lagging  behind,  was 
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esnght  by  tbe  Asturian  brigands,  and  was  butchered  before  the 
eyes  of  Dercyllis. 

When  next  we  hear  of  her  she  had  been  wandering  about  the 
Italian  towns  with  Astreus,  disguised  as  a  minstrel.  For  the 
moment  she  was  near  Lentini,  in  Sicily,  looking  out  for  some 
hiding-place  or  comer  of  refuge.  The  Order  had  been  suppressed, 
and  everyone  connected  with  it,  or  consorting  with  any  of  its 
members,  walked  in  peril  of  death.  Dercyllis  was  arrested  close 
to  lientini  in  a  wood  near  the  little  stream  of  the  Eryx ;  she  had 
never  been,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  gneet  in  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Aphrodite,  at  Mount  Eryx  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  The  old  city  of  Lentini  was  bnilt  in  a  very  singular  way. 
A  river  runs  in  a  valley  between  busby  cliffs.  On  one  side  was  a 
nftxTOW  road,  with  a  row  of  houses  pressed  against  the  rock ; 
across  the  stream  spread  the  Forom  and  ibe  facade  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice.  The  mass  of  the  city,  the  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings,  were  set  aloft  on  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  whole  place  was  difficult  to  guard  if  a  man  were  determined 
to  escape.  When  Dercyllis  was  haled  to  the  Court,  expecting 
torture  and  death,  she  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  face  of  the 
KgTptian,  who  was  evidently  in  high  favour  at  the  judgment-seat. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  his  signs  and  nods,  though  she  foresaw 
that  there  would  be  some  proposal  of  purchasing  life  for  dis- 
honour. But,  looking  away,  she  was  still  more  amazed  to  see, 
among  several  sailor-Uke  figures,  a  tall  man  with  bronzed  face  and 
lean  muscular  form,  in  whom  she  recognised  the  brother  for 
whom  she  had  shed  so  many  tears.  She  guessed  that  Alantinias 
and  his  comrades  had  been  sent  by  the  Order  for  her  rescue. 
They  met  at  night  in  her  cell,  and  afterwards  they  confronted 
the  Egyptian,  and  after  locking  hira  in  a  vault  and  robbing  him 
of  his  wallet  of  books  and  herbs,  they  made  their  escape  down 
the  river  and  sailed  off  to  Astrseus  at  Metapontum,  Here  they 
hoped  to  live  in  compar&tive  safety,  the  people  of  the  place  being 
fond  of  the  Order,  and  proud  of  possessing  the  house  and  the 
tomb  of  the  Master  ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  they  heard  that 
a  pursuit  was  on  foot,  and  that  the  Priest  had  sworn  to  follow 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Astrseus  advised  that  they  should 
continue  their  voyage  across  the  stormy  Adriatic,  and  should  force 
their  way  afterwards  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the  Dacian 
settlements  near  the  Danube.  One  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  of  Pythagoras  was  working  there  for  the  Order,  using  the 
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title  of  the  God  Zamolxis,  whom  the  Dacians  had  worshii^ied 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  To  the  Daoube,  therefore,  ibey 
proceeded,  and  crossed  over  to  the  land  beyond  the  forest,  &nd 
the  sacred  momitain  where  Zamolxis  sat  in  judgment.  In  doe 
time  they  laid  their  case  before  the  Prophet,  and  learned  what 
their  fates  had  decreed.  Astneos  was  to  remain  with  hii 
collet^ue  until  his  services  were  reqwired  elsewhere.  Dercyllii 
and  her  brother  were  to  see  their  old  home  once  more,  hnt  only 
after  paying  a  penalty  for  their  careless  and  sinful  n^Iect ;  and 
for  a  time  at  least  they  were  to  be  exiles  in  the  Polar  cirde, 
when  they  would  lose  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  '  live  by  night  and 
die  by  day.' 

We  are  told  nothing  of  their  northward  journey,  except  that 
they  heard  and  saw  marvellous  things.  We  may  be  sore  that  they 
passed  the  great  Central  Forest ;  that  they  hunted  the  elk  and 
bison,  and  learned,  like  Julius  Ciesar,  '  that  unicorns  may  be 
betrayed  with  trees,  and  bears  with  glasses.'  As  to  the  legends  that 
some  of  the  northern  tribes  had  men's  foces  and  the  bodies  of 
beasts,  and  the  like,  we  may  say  with  the  historian  that  we  know 
nothing  for  certain,  and  therefore  must  leave  them  alone.  Bnt 
when  the  travellers  came  to  the  end  of  their  journey  they  fonnd 
that  they  had  fallen  among  friends.  There  were  even  certain 
Greeks  in  the  conutry,  and  among  them  the  family  of  the  young 
Lucilla :  and  with  her  Mantinias  fell  in  love,  and  won  her  for  his 
bride.  There  was  a  Prince  of  Thule,  a  £&ir-haired  and  blue-eyed 
warrior  called  Thruscanus,  whose  heart  Bamed  like  fire  for 
love  of  the  beautiful  stranger  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  oar 
Dercyllis,  if  not  yielding,  was  preparing  to  yield.  One  m(»iiing 
they  were  all  laughing  and  talking  on  the  hill-side,  blue  with 
gentian  and  golden  with  the  '  reindeer's  flower,'  when  a  messenger 
ran  up  to  say  that  a  ship  was  in  the  bay.  As  they  advanced  to 
meet  the  strangers  on  the  shore,  Dereyllia  came  face  to  bee  with 
the  Egyptian.  Whether  it  was  a  pathetic  look  in  her  eyes  or  the 
triumphant  manner  of  the  Prince  that  roused  his  anger,  remained 
for  ever  unknown ;  for  he  raised  his  hand  at  once,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  with  Ms  stare,  and  spit  thrice  before  him,  and  cursed  her,  fo 
that  she  fell  tike  a  corpse  upon  the  ground.  The  Prince  Thruscanus 
cried  out,  and  ran  at  him  with  his  shearing  sword,  and  so  made  an 
end  of  the  Adept  and  all  his  schemes  of  wickedness.  He  looked 
once  more  on  his  love's  pale  fece.  '  Eyes,  look  your  last !  Arms, 
take  your  last  embrace ! '     Then,  &lUng  on  his  sword,  he  fell  dying 
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across  her  feet.  Mantinias  shared  in  the  ill  effects  of  the  Egyptian's 
cnree,  and  vas  buried  with  his  sister  in  a  cave ;  but  they  were 
rortnnately  released  in  time,  through  Lucilla's  devotion  for  her 
husband.  Until  the  arrival  of  Dinias  and  Demochares  they  endured 
a  living  death,  according  to  the  sentence  laid  npon  them  that 
they  must '  live  by  night  and  die  by  day.'  We  have  heard  already 
how  Azulis  discovered  the  nature  of  their  malady  and  the  means 
of  curing  it ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  waa  in  great  hopes  of  restor- 
ing their  parents  to  health,  if  the  young  people  could  find  their 
way  home.  Dinias  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  his  Princess, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  their  age;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  riddling  inscription  found  on  his  tomb  may  have  been  an 
allosion  to  the  '  short  years '  of  the  Arcadian  mode  of  reckoning. 
Bnt  the  arrangements  for  their  marri^e  were  interrupted  by  the 
illness  and  death  of  Demochares.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
Dercyllis,  with  her  brother  and  Lucilla,  should  return  to  Tyre 
under  the  guidance  of  Azulis.  The  old  traveller  and  his  remaining 
companions  proceeded  northwards  to  the  silent  sea,  where  Nature 
came  to  an  end.  '  There  is  a  sea,'  said  the  Roman  historian, 
'sluggish  and  almost  unrippled,  which  men  believe  to  be  the 
frontier  of  the  world,  because  the  brightnesa  of  the  setting  sun 
lasts  until  his  rising,  so  as  to  make  the  star-light  pale ;  and  they 
are  also  persuaded  that  strange  sounds  are  heard  there  by  night, 
and  that  one  may  see  a  head  crowned  with  rays,  and  horses  rising 
throogh  the  water,'  The  acconot  of  what  Dinias  saw  is  extremely 
incoherent,  and  there  is  possibly  some  confusion  between  the 
moon-rise  and  the  light  of  the  Aurora,  He  is  supposed  to  have 
advanced  so  far  that  he  could  see  new  figures  on  the  face  of  the 
mooD,  and  to  have  heard  the  Sibyl  singing  there,  as  in  the  legend 
preserved  by  St,  Clement.  Carmanes  cried  towards  the  sounds, 
and  the  Sibyl  gave  answers  to  his  Chaldean  charms.  To  each  man 
*u  given  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire ;  and  Dinias,  through 
fever  and  pain,  felt  only  that  he  was  being  taken  home  across  land 
and  sea ;  and  when  his  mind  was  clear  again,  he  found  himself  in 
a  great  hall,  and  heard  familiar  voices,  and  saw  Dercyllis  smiling 
at  him  from  the  doorway  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 

Charles  Elton. 
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Bitter  was  the  fight  and  close  the  contest  in  the  west  divieion 
of  the  county.  Deeperat©  indeed  was  the  necesaity  when  the 
Antis  determined  to  make  a  raid  upon  Aughnacloy,  the  Pamellita 
stronghold.  At  noon  on  a  Friday — now  the  polling  was  on  Monday 
— their  brake  drew  np  in  the  Diamond  of  the  town,  full  in  boat 
of  the  post-office. 

A  black  crowd  of  folk  was  gathered  there  already :  for  it  was 
fair  day,  and  the  Antis  hoped  that  friends  of  their  own  from  the 
conntry  side  might  be  mixed  with  the  Healy-hating  men  of 
Aughnacloy.  As  the  brake  stopped,  curious  folk  gathered  round 
it ;  the  errand  was  quickly  known,  and  loud  the  cry  went  op, 
'  To  hell  with  the  traitors ! '  Threatening  were  the  faces  of  the 
crowd ;  it  surged  and  tossed  towards  the  new-comers,  shaking 
fists  at  them.  Stones  make  the  pavement  of  Aughnacloy,  stones 
apt  for  the  throwing.  Quickly  they  began  to  rattle  on  the 
panels  of  the  brake ;  they  thumped  upon  the  ribs  and  shoulders 
of  men  who  sat  in  it,  or  stood  up  and  essayed  to  speak. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  parted.  Figures  in  dark  uniform  forced 
their  way  through  the  press.  They  took  the  horses  by  the  head, 
and  led  them  a  little  way  up  a  narrow  street.  Then  they  drew  a 
cordon  below  the  brake  and  above,  that  the  Antis  might  in  peace 
harangue  the  electors  of  Aughnacloy. 

A  tall  man  in  the  brake  stood  np  to  address  the  people. 
Well  they  knew  his  face ;  rude  prints  of  it  were  in  hair  the 
cabins  of  Ireland,  Sad  thoughts  were  in  his  breast  and  on  his 
brow ;  it  was  a  strange  day  when  policemen  guarded  Maurice 
O'Donoell.  Noble  he  looked  as  he  stood  there,  and  he  signed  to 
the  people  for  silence. 

The  men  of  Aughnacloy  ceased  throwing  at  the  broke,  and  aimed 
only  at  the  policemea  :  it  is  always  well  to  maim  a  peeler.  Bat 
the  inspector  behind  the  line  was  on  horseback,  a  goodly  mark, 
and  the  resident  magistrate  beside  him.  When  the  heart  swells 
with  patriotic  fervour,  no  hand  is  certain.  From  the  main  body, 
but  hurled  by  no  common  arm,  a  stone  sped.     At  the  inspector 
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it  was  aimed,  and  it  whistled  b;  his  temple.  Hurtliog  through 
th«  air,  it  came,  and  it  approached  Maurice  CDonnell ;  upOD  the 
nose  it  etrack  him,  and  rudely  it  broke  ia  upon  bis  oration. 
Lei^  TBS  the  stone,  and  the  no«e  not  small ;  blood  flowed  in 
torrents.  From  either  nostril  blood  spouted,  and  reddened 
Maurice  O'Donnell's  handkerchief.  Silence  fell  upon  the  crowd ; 
they  forgot  to  shout ;  they  forgot  to  stone  the  policemen.  They 
remembered  the  comfortable  words  that  Maurice  had  spoken  in 
their  hearing,  and  the  rents  he  had  forbidden  them  to  pay. 
Silence  and  pity  fell  upon  the  crowd :  Anghnacloy  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Maurice  CDonnell  would  have  spoken ;  but  blood 
flowed  in  place  of  speech.    Nor  was  an  orator  lacking. 

Tom  Molloy  rose  up,  a  grave  man  to  look  at.  Stout  he  was, 
and  full  whiskered ;  his  tall  hat  was  bought  in  London,  bnt  in 
his  brown  frock-coat  London  fashions  bowed  to  the  ideals  of  Ennis- 
corthy.  Stent  he  was,  a  man  of  substance.  His  cheeks  were 
plomp  and  greasy ;  but  his  voice  shook  as  he  spoke  before  the 
people. 

'Gentlemen,'  he  said;  'ay,  and  ladies,  patriots  of  AnghoB' 
cloy  !  These  eyes  have  seen  to-day  sights  they  never  tbonght  to 
look  on.  They  have  seen  true  friends  of  Ireland  hooted  on  the 
&ir  green  of  Aughnacloy.  They  have  heard  the  name  of 
traitors  hurled  against  men  to  whom  the  plank  bed  is  more 
fiuniliar  than  the  gilded  couches  of  the  great.' 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  interrupt  him.  Only  the  inspector 
smiled  to  the  resident  magistrate,  and  looked  down  the  street. 
A  second  brake  was  coming  up  it  at  the  gallop. 

The  orator  cleared  his  throat  for  another  period.     '  My  eyes 

have  seen '  he  began.     But  the  sound  of  wheels  crashed  in 

and  tamed  the  audience  from  him  ;  the  other  brake  drew  up  in 
the  crowd  by  the  posl^ofEce.  It  was  a  flying  squadron  of  the 
Farnellitee  come  to  repulse  the  attack  on  Aughnacloy.  Again 
the  shouting  and  the  tumult  began.  The  second  brake  drew  up 
to  the  cordon.  Police  separated  the  rival  parties,  and  across  the 
police  they  glared  defiance. 

Again  Molloy  addressed  himself  to  speak.  It  was  no  time 
now  for  delays  of  rhetoric  ;  the  climax  most  be  reached  with  a 
bound. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  will  you  break  our  hearts 
^itirely  ?  I  weep,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ' — and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  large  red  bandana — '  I  «eep  to  see  the  blood  of  Maurice 
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O'Donnell  dripping  on  the  cobstones  of  Aoghnadoj.  Aoghna- 
cIo7,  are  joa  proud  of  your  handiwork  ? ' 

Sobs  rose  from  the  crowd.  Aoghnacloy  was  almost  won, 
when  upon  the  box  of  the  other  drag  arose  a  hero.  Six  feet  and 
a  half  he  towered ;  bis  face  was  large  and  ebining  as  the  sm 
when  be  goes  forth  in  his  strengtb.  A  small  round  hat  was  pathed 
far  back  Qpan  his  bead,  and  his  eyes  were  lost  in  innnmeraUe 
creases.  He  stood  up  beside  the  driver,  and  rested  one  foot  on 
the  driver's  seat.  He  brought  his  great  hand  down  on  his  thi^ 
and  the  thigh  that  he  slapped  was  thicker  than  Tom  MoUqy's 
stomach.    It  was  Mick  Mahony. 

'  My  God  1 '  he  said,  in  a  great  buzzing  voice  like  a  trombone. 
'  My  God  I  Tom  Molloy  weeps !  Iiook  at  the  greasy  crocodile  I 
Tom  Molloy  weeps  to  see  the  blood  of  Maurice  O'Donnell !  T<«d 
Molloj  that  was  a  calf  butcher  in  Enniscorthy  since  he  was  ten 
year  old.' 

Mighty,  in  truth,  was  the  roar  of  Ungbter  that  went  up  &om 
the  crowd.  The  police  joined  in  it ;  the  inspector  and  the  lea- 
dent  magistrate  shook  in  their  saddles.  Again  Molloy  essayed 
to  speak.  '  Three  cheers  for  the  calf  butcher ! '  was  the  cry  that 
went  up  from  every  throat  in  Aughnacloy.  But  O'Donndl,  not 
unworthily  indignant,  flung  aside  the  handkerchief  that  staunched 
bis  wound,  and,  rising  to  bis  full  height,  scowled  down  npon  the 
shouting.  Alas !  that  nose,  lofty  itself,  and  fit  to  ezprees  lofty 
emotions,  what  was  it  but  a  discoloured  protuberance  ? 

'  Look  at  him,  boys  I '  Mahony  bellowed.  '  It's  no  wonder 
Tom  Molloy  cried  when  he  saw  the  object  be  had  beside  bim. 
God,  boys !  there's  a  flgure-head  for  any  party  I ' 

The  crowd  was  with  him  now,  and  at  every  pause  they 
clamoured.  Aughnacloy  was  safe.  The  assailantB  were  pre- 
paring to  draw  off  discomfited.  But  the  devil  of  mischief  burned 
within  Mahony, 

'  Look  at  tiiem,  boys !  Look  at  these  patriots,  these  hiUside- 
men !  Do  you  see  them  sknlking  behind  the  peelers  ?  Hieie's 
men  to  represent  Ireland  for  you  !  Boys,  will  you  not  give  them 
a  piece  of  your  mind  before  they  go  ? ' 

Forward  the  mob  surged.  The  police  drew  their  batons. 
Wild  was  the  rush  of  the  men  of  Aughnacloy,  steady  was  the 
resistance  of  the  police.  Ill  fared  it  with  Aughnacloy  to  hare 
been  taken  by  surprise  that  day.  Scarce  one  man  in  ten  tras 
foreseeing  :  scarce  ten  in  a  hundred  had  their  shillelaghs. 
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The  police  were  driven  back  j  bat  steadily  they  plied  their 
batons,  and  the  crowd  began  to  give.  Then — but  then  too  late — 
Mick  Mahony  finng  himself  into  the  fray.  As  the  police  swept 
on  to  where  like  Ajaz  he  stood  charioted,  then  from  the  high 
box  seat  he  hnrled  himself  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  advancing 
ranks. 

Two  policemen  fell  nnder  that  impact — two  thousand  pounds 
they  coat  the  county  in  compensation,  and  fat  they  grew  in  their 
retirement ;  yet  Mahony  outweighed  the  two.  Fierce  was  the 
battle  over  the  prostrate  hero :  policemen  swarmed  over  his  body 
like  flies  upon  a  joint  of  beef.  Pat  Maher  headed  a  rash  to 
deliver  him — Fat  the  fiery  orator,  well  skilled  in  prison  fare; 
his  heart  was  great,  but  little  iras  hia  body ;  idly  he  tugged  at 
Mahony 'a  coat-taila. 

The  brake  with  the  Antia  drove  off  unheeded  ;  thick  and  fast 
fell  the  batons.  Soon  the  fiery  Pat  was  stretched  beside  the 
&llen  Titan,  under  whom  the  eenseless  policemen  grew  gradually 
flatter.  Slowly  the  crowd  retired ;  their  leaders  were  taken,  their 
sticks  lay  inglorious  at  home.  Gradually  the  heap  was  dis- 
entangled ;  with  a  kind  of  earthquake  Mahony  rose  to  his  feet 
and  shook  himself.  He  looked  at  the  recumbent  policemen, 
*  There  was  fine  stuffing  in  them  fellowa,'  he  observed.  He 
looked  at  the  &llen  Pat,  and  tenderly  he  lifted  him.  Fat  was 
lifeless. 

Carefully  and  slowly  Mahony  drew  from  the  caverns  of  bis 
pocket  such  a  flask  as  heroes  carry,  such  a  gourd  as  Arabians 
bear  with  them  for  two  daya'  journey  in  the  desert.  Carefully  he 
onscrewed  it  and  applied  it  to  the  lips  of  Fat.  Pat  was  on  the 
instant  resuscitated,  ao  strong  is  the  elixir  of  patriots. 

The  inspector  spoke  to  the  magistrate;  briefiy  then  they 
spoke  to  Mahony  and  Fat.  They  marched  them  to  the  police 
barrack;  but  the  two  police,  upon  whom  Mahony  descended, 
went  there  on  a  shutter,  while  Augbnacloy  admired  and  won- 
dered. Two  cars  they  brought  to  the  barrack  door;  upon  each 
three  constables  mounted  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets.  Upon 
the  hindmost  car  they  set  Pat ;  the  foremost  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  Mahony ;  and  they  rolled  together  out  of  the  streets  of 
Anghnacloy. 
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Long  and  dost;  was  the  road  and  pleasant  was  the  conveise  of 
the  patriots.  The  Sergeant  sat  by  Mahon;  and  rejoiced  in  his 
good  fortune  to  be  in  charge  of  so  eminent  a  man.  Surely,  he 
thought,  this  day  will  make  me  an  inspector. 

At  a  place  where  four  roads  meet  there  was  a  house ;  painted 
letters  were  above  the  doorway,  and  the  horse  Btopped  there 
unbidden.  '  Sergeant,  the  day  is  dusty,'  said  Mahony ;  '  three 
fingers  of  the  creator  could  do  none  of  us  a  harm.  And  there  is 
Mr.  Maher,  whose  head  you  opened  with  your  baton ;  much  he 
needs  refreshment.  Ah,  Sergeant,  it  is  you  that  have  the  strong 
arm  t' 

Ifot  unwilling  they  deBceaded,  and  three  fingers  apiece  they 
had ;  nor  was  that  the  only  house  by  the  wayside.  Two  hoors 
later  again  the  horse  halted,  but  not  for  the  second  time  nor  the 
third.  On  each  car  the  two  young  constables  that  sat  tcyg^iha 
were  holding  one  another  on.  The  Sergeant  protested.  *  Sergeant, 
ten  fingers  is  the  natural  allowance  of  man ;  I  count  him  no  man 
that  has  less.' 

Lightly  Pat  Maher  skipped  from  the  car;  steadily  Mahony 
descended ;  but  heavily  the  Sergeant  lurched  down,  and  tottering 
was  the  gait  of  the  door  Northern  that  sat  beside  Pat  Maher. 
The  drivers  -nodded  on  their  seatB,  and  to  them  came  Mahony 
bearing  a  potent  liquid.  Carefully  he  helped  tha  Sergeant  to  re- 
mount, and  the  Northern  he  flung  npon  the  well.  Then  be 
winked  to  Pat  majestically.     Pat  was  elated. 

*  Will  we  leave  them  by  the  roadside,  Mick  ? '  he  whispered. 
Mahony  winked  again  in  silence. 

For  two  miles  further  the  horses  toiled  Blowly  oyer  the 
mountain ;  the  Sergeant  slept  soundly.  Mick  got  down.  Leisurely 
he  brought  forth  a  coil  of  rope  from  the  well.  '  Pat,'  he  said,  *  Pm 
worn  out  with  holding  the  Sergeant  on,'  Strongly  he  tied  the 
policemen  to  their  places,  every  man's  riBe  erect  between  his 
knees.  He  lifted  the  drivers  down  from  their  seatA  and  laid  them 
by  the  roadside  in  comfortable  heather ;  then  upon  the  one  box- 
seat  he  bade  the  fiery  Fat  ascend,  and  he  took  his  own  place  npoa 
the  other.  Swiftly  they  drove  the  six  miles  into  the  town  of 
Rathmore,   and   strange   was   the   staring   of   the  townspeople. 
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Straight  to  the  county  gaol  he  drove,  and  load  be  knocked  at 
the  gate. 

The  Governor  of  the  gaol  was  ready  and  waiting  to  receive  his 
honoured  gnests,  for  already  he  had  word  of  their  coming.  Bound 
grew  his  eyes  when  they  fell  npon  thoee  tvo  car-loadB.  Mahony's 
face  was  grave  and  sad. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  my  friend  Mr.  Maher  and  myself  found  these 
disorderly  scoundrels  disturbing  Her  Majesty's  peace :  we  thought 
tliat  maybe  you  would  know  what  to  do  with  them.' 

'  I  am  mnch  obliged  to  yoa,  Air.  Mabony,'  stammered  the 
Governor ;  '  bat  will  you  not  step  in  yourselves  ? ' 

'  Ah,  Mick,'  Pat  marmared  in  bis  ear,  '  why  didn't  you  let  us 
make  a  bolt  for  it  ?  We  needn't  have  been  taken  nearer  than 
Waterford,  and  there's  the  worst  skilly  in  ten  counties  in  this 
prison.' 

Mick  smiled  superior, 

'You .won't  mind  my  having  a  word  or  two  with  my  friend 
here  ? '  said  he,  pconting  to  a  red-nosed  man  who  came  from  the 
nearest  public,  and  bore  in  his  band  a  note-book.  '  Good-morrow 
to  you,  Kearney,'  he  shouted.  '  Do  you  see  these  peelers  ?  Take 
their  numbers,' 

The  Governor  looked  anxioos. 

*  Any^ing  yoa  please,  Mr.  Mabony ;  bnt  for  God's  sake  come 
in  ont  of  the  street.' 

The  cars  were  brought  in  and  Kearney  followed.. 

*  Now,  Kearney,  you're  not  to  say  a  word  of  this  without  I  give 
yon  leave.    You  couldn't  tell  what  these  blackguard  newspapers 
would  be  writing,'  said  Mabony,  tumiug  on  the  Governor  the  - 
innocent  eyes  of  a  child. 

'  C^lainly  not,  Mr.  Mabony ;  yon  are  most  considerate.* 

'  Very  well,  Kearney.  Mind  yon,  now,  the  "  Rathmore  Argaa  " 
has  nothing  to  say  bnt  that  Mr.  Mahony  and  his  friend  were 
highly  pleased  with  their  reception  and  entertainment.  And  now, 
dr,  maybe  you'll  show  us  oar  quarters.' 

'  Ezcose  me,  Mr.  Maboay,  bnt  there  are  some  trifling  form- 
alities.' 

'  It's  Her  ilajesty's  uniform  he  wants  to  put  on  as,  Mick,' 
said  Pat  Maher.  '  Well,  I  never  was  one  to  raise  a  riot  over  the 
pattern  of  my  breeches.  See  and  let  me  have  a  clean  suit,  sir ; 
that's  all  I'm  asking  you.' 
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*  By  God  t '  Bsid  Mahonj,  <  there'ti  no  prison  clothes  tbeyll  pot 
on  me  this  day.'    And  he  drew  himBelf  up  to  his  fall  height. 

The  Governor  said  a  word  to  the  warder  who  was  trying  on 
Pat  Maher. 

'  Surely,   sir,   there's   them   we  made    last   year    for   Ftisj 
Condon,  the  man  that  killed  the  sergeant  with  the  EhilleUgh.' 
Mahooy's  face  fell, 

'  Is  it  Patey  Condon  ?  Well,  be  was  a  good  man  with  a  stick, 
bnt  a  dirty  blaokguard,  and  the  devil  s  one  of  me  will  wear  his 
clothes.' 

'  But,  Mr.  Mahony,  they  have  been  carefully  washed.' 

'  Washed,  do  yon  say  ?  All  the  soap  in  Europe  wonldn't  take 
the  smell  of  Patsy  Condon  ont  of  them.' 

The  clothes  were  brought.  '  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must/  said 
Mahony.  They  had  been  bnilt  for  a  giant,  and  he  fitted  into 
them ;  but  fitted  as  a  hand  fits  into  its  glove. 

'  The  devil's  in  the  luck,'  he  said.     '  Pat,  yon  vilMn,  if  it  was 
you  now,  I'd  split  them  o£f  you  with  a  story.    Is  there  none  of  . 
you  could  make  me  laugh  ?     God !  if  I  could  only  see  Maudce    ' 
O'Donnell  with  that  nose  on  him  this  minute.' 

He  stopped  an  instant.     '  I  have  it  now,'  says  he ;  '  living  w    i 
dead.  111  never  wear  second-hand  prison  breeches.'  j 

He  whispered  a  word  to  Kearney,  and  Kearney  drew  from  his    ' 
pocket  a  small  paper.     There  was  a  powder  in  it,  and  he  handed 
it  to  Mahony.     '  Living  or  dead,'  said  Mahony,  raising  his  hand, 
and  a  fistful  of  the  powder  disappeared.     Then,  with  a  convulsion 
such  as  shakes  the  rocks  when  dynamite  is  kindled ;  with  such  a    , 
shock  as  when  cannons  thunder — he  sneezed ;  back  and  front,     i 
seams  and  lining,  the  coat  and  breeches  were  rent  and  scattered 
with  the  violence  of  that  sneeze ;  the  clothes  fell  from  him  like 
r^B. 

'  I  always  told  you,  Kearney,  you  had  the  poverfullest  snuff  in 
Ireland,'  said  Mahony,  standing  clear  of  the  wreck ;  '  and  now, 
sir,  maybe  you'll  order  me  my  suit.  Now,  Kearney,'  said  he,  tam- 
ing to  the  red-feced  reporter, '  you  may  be  stepping,  and  yon 
need  be  saying  nothing  about  the  peelers  as  long  as  Pat  Maher 
and  myself  get  decent  usage.' 

There  never  was  a  prison  so  set  upside  down  as  Katbmwe 
county  gaol  that  day.  Every  warder  was  on  the  grin;  the 
Governor  himself  straggled  to  conceal  his  langhter.  Nor  was 
order  soon  re-established.    Mahony  was  the  prison's  divinity  iiw 
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s  space  of  two  monthB.  '  I  had  my  ten  fiDgera  every  day 
regular,'  he  tella  it,  '  and  if  I'd  wanted  ten  toes  to  that  I'd  have 
got  them.  The  G-overnor  used  to  come  in  by  way  of  asking  me 
had  I  any  complaiute,  and  he  and  I  would  eit  talking  by  the  hour. 
The  day  I  came  out,  he  stepped  in  on  the  very  Btroke  of  tweke. 
"Mr.  Mahony,"  says  he,  "time's  up,  and  I  congratulate  you." 
We  walked  out  into  the  yard  to  say  good-bye  to  Pat,  for  poor 
Pat,  yon  see,  got  an  extra  month  for  trying  to  make  a  Pamellite 
of  the  judge  in  court,  "Now,"  says  the  Governor,  "there's  your 
way  out,  and  we  are  all  sorry  to  lose  you."  "Much  obliged  (o 
yon,"  says  I ;  "maybe  I  might  be  looking  in  on  you  again  before 
long."  "YouTI  be  going  back  to  Dublin,  I  suppose,"  he  Bald.  "I 
suppose  so,"  says  I,  "There's  no  good  train  till  five  o'clock," 
sajB  he,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  what  would  you  think  of  staying 
to  have  a  bit  of  lunch  with  us  ?  My  wife  would  like  to  make  your 
acquaintance." 

'  Well,  I  stayed,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Byrne  and  the 
children,  and  they  couldn't  make  enough  of  me ;  and  after  lunch 

I  had  the  best  part  of  the  ten  fingers,  and  the  Governor but 

there  now,  I  won't  say  another  word ;  for,  no  matter  what  I  did, 
the  papers  got  the  story  about  the  escort  of  police  that  brought 
me  and  Pat  into  fiathmore ;  so  I'll  tell  yon  no  more  about  the 
Governor,' 

Stephes  Gwynn. 
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A»  wlien,  to  warn  proud  citlGi,  war  appears 

Waged  in  the  troubled  ekj,  and  atmies  nish 

To  battle  in  the  cloadi ;  before  each  Tan 

Piick  forth  the  aetj  knights,  and  coach  their  spears. 

Till  thickeat  legions  close ;  nith  feats  of  &rma 

From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  bums. 

PiUTadm  Lett,  Book  n.  633. 

Hon  the  Count  tarn  a  city  in  the  thy  and  tueit  in  karneu  Uming  tiereetU — Qfti* 
enoampmrnU  ef  the  liott  of  the  mooiumen — Of  boK  Hie  battle  inu  jtnned — 71« 
Cbuat'i  great  joy  thereat  and  pf  horc  thefght  aped. 

The  housekeeper's  matronly  skirts  bad  sotmded  upon  the  st^- 
case.  The  maids  had  simpered  their  timid  '  Good-night,  sir,' 
and  were  to  bed.  Neverthelegs,  the  Count  still  sat  impertnrbable 
and  silent.  A  silence  of  frowns,  of  eloquence  on  the  simmer ;  a 
silence  that  was  almost  a  menace. 

'  Bed>time,  Count,'  I  suggested. 

His  thinking  had  dishevelled  his  hair.  He  peered  at  me  with 
wiathfol  disapprobation.  '  How  glum,'  he  muttered,  *  how 
desperately  glnm ! '  and  again  fell  silent. 

'  I  fancied  that  it  was  getting  late,'  said  I.  '  Late,  late  ? '  be 
grunted,  '  am  I  the  slave  of  the  clock  ?    Bed  for  old  women.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  is  wrong,  sir  ? '  said  I. 

The  floodgates  were  opened. 

'  I  am  in  the  blues,  boy,  unfathomable.  All  is  wrong :  that 
I  am  old  and  full  of  wear,  that  Life,  the  sorceress,  is  wearying  of 
me  J  soon  she  will  play  tbe  jilt.  And  here  I  sit,  cudgelling  my 
jaded  brains  for  to  evade  the  one  event.  But  even  the  Count  is 
mortal,  and  his  palace  of  youth  evanished  in  a  golden  mist  of 
memories.  Now  the  worms'  banqueting  hour  is  at  band,  now 
wails  the  Banshee.'  The  Count  was  smiling  and  frowning.  He 
limped  over  to  me  and  sat  down  beside  me,  under  the  candles 
at  the  window. 

'  I  am  in  the  blues,  boy ;  call  it  what  yon  will — indigestion  or 
home-sickness  of  soul.  The  green  of  the  past  is  out  of  sight,  the 
pitiless  sands  of  old  ^e  stretch  out  to  the  brink — and  a  certain 
Bird  is  patient.'  He  leaned  forward  and  tapped  me  upon  the 
knee.  '  I  will  fight,'  said  he  between  his  teeth, '  fingers  against 
beak  till  the  white  bones  show.' 
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Then  back  vas  flung  bis  head  with  his  familiar  guffaw. 
*  Tnt !  here  am  I  lavishing  my  hoarded  experience  on  a  raw 
yonUi  who  sncka  at  his  book  as  though  it  were  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  Life.  Laughing,  are  you?  So  am  I.  It  is  the  candles, 
the  candles,  the  candles.  They  conjure  up  musty  shrines  and 
greed;  heirs.  Shut  your  book,  raw  youth,  and  draw  aside  the 
curtains ;  we  will  hob  a  nob  with  the  moon.' 

The  moon  was  high  above  the  housetop,  so  that  only  a  faint 
twilight  trickled  into  the  room ;  but,  upon  the  grassy  stretch  of 
common,  whose  skirt  was  twinkling  fair  with  distant  lamps,  she 
shone  cold  and  bleak.  The  trees,  indecorously  clothed  this 
aatumn-time,  feebly  shivered  in  their  rags.  Upon  the  other  side 
the  common,  over  against  the  Swan  Fond,  the  potboy  was  putting 
up  the  shutters  of  the  '  Green  Man ' ;  and,  as  be  drew  to  an  end, 
one  by  one  its  lights  went  oat  as  a  man  might  shut  his  eyes.  And 
when  this  landmark  was  thus  silently  withdrawn,  it  seemed  that 
we  were  suddenly  left  the  sole  companions  of  the  night. 

The  Count  drew  a  deep  breath.  '  How  good ! '  said  he,  '  how 
good  I  'Tis  a  blue  bowl  of  moonUght ;  let  us  drink  to  the  dregs. 
'Gad  !  a  mere  eyeshot  of  my  Wimbledon  is  a  recompense  for  all 
oar  woe.  A  lovable  rogue  is  life,  but  a  jilt,  a  jilt.'  He  surveyed 
the  world  with  a  mother's  eyes.  One  by  one,  in  the  silence,  our 
neighbour's  cocks  began  to  crow.  The  Count's  face  grew  merry 
again. 

'  Kow  the  cocks  do  shout  the  midnight,'  he  channted.  '  How 
quiet  is  the  air !  but  yet  I'll  wager  to  a  keener  ear  a  thonsand 
&iry  harps  are  rippling.  And  mark  you  that  crook-backed  elm  ; 
what  a  pose,  a  personality  she  has  in  her  tattered  petticoat.  You 
would  think — but  Dryads  are  out  of  fashion  in  this  age  of  gilt.* 
(I  was  listening  now  with  little  attention.)  '  Sing  hey  for  shrewd 
Airs.  Grundy  though  she  see  no  farther  than  the  Ultimate  Plumes. 
Down  soul,  down !  and  out  of  the  drawing-room.  80  the  gaffer's 
tongue  wags,  for  equivocation  must  drown  doubt;  yet  had  I  a 
tittle  of  certainty  (just  the  glimmer  of  a  ghost)  I  would  ecstati- 
cally die  and  my  hearse  shonld  be  a  veritable  Car  of  Triumph. 
Alas !  many  an  old  comrade  have  I  seen  swAgger  into  eternity, 
but  never  a  one  has  bugled  clear  to  me  from  his  shadowy  bourne.' 
('  It  is  an  optical  delusion,'  I  muttered.)  '  Are  their  eagle  spirits 
snaffed  out  into  blindness  and  silence  ?     Do  they ? ' 

Out  of  the  misty  far  away  rose  the  mere  echo  of  a  cockcrow. 

'Whist!'  eaid  I,  'whist!' 
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Ttie  Goont's  rbapKxJy  was  cat  short.  We  stood  sgspe  at  the 
vindow. 

The  North- West  bronght  it  forth.  In  this  direction  alongrade 
of  the  roadvft^,  is  a  row  of  poplars.  Aad  it  was  jast  here,  above 
their  topmost  twigs,  that,  when  the  Count  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
talking,  I  saw  the  first  sign  in  the  aky.  '  Mir^e,'  said  the  Comit 
cnrtly,  polishing  the  glass  with  his  sleeve.  His  aged  grey  eye* 
were  wide-open  as  a  child's  at  a  Christmas  tree.     '  A  thing  common   ' 

enongh,  common  enongh,  but '     A  policeman  looselj  Baanter- 

ing  on  the  pathway  overlooked  by  the  house,  to  my  astoniahment, 
seemed  to  notice  nothing  uncommon.  I  was  near  calling  out  to 
him  as  street  boys  call  to  one  another  at  the  appearance  of  s 
balloon.  But  in  the  weighing  of  the  matter  in  my  mind  I  let  hira 
saunter  on,  out  of  hearing.  When  he  was  well  gone  I  was  glad  to 
have  tept  silence.  The  intense  stillneGs  of  the  city's  surreption 
of  the  night-sky  for  a  while  assured  me  of  its  onreality  ;  but  soon 
it  was  impossible  so  to  think.  Oat  of  space  the  city  had  risen 
upon  us.    Oat  of  the  night  she  sallied  forth  like  a  bride. 

'  Look,  look ! '  said  the  Count  hotly.  ITie  city  was  now  hover* 
ing  at  a  span  above  the  Home  for  the  Dying.  A  sudden  light 
shone  in  a  window  to  the  north.  Maybe  it  was  set  shining  by  a 
mother  fetching  milk  for  her  baby  or  by  some  one  awakened  oat 
of  nightmare,  for  soon  it  was  extinguished.  '  The  silence  is  like 
a  wary  beast,'  said  the  Count.  'D'ye  think,  is  it  the  dnst  of  the 
air  (my  eyes  are  dim),  or  do  I  see  men  moving  apon  tiie  ram- 
parts and  busy  about  the  gates?  That  pinnacle  grows  clearer 
every  minate ;  it  pricks  the  sky,  Keally  it  is  very  odd.  What? 
what  says  the  boy  ?  And  yet,  mark  you,  not  an  inch  of  it  is 
moonlit.  Some  inner  light  glimmers  upon  the  stone,  or  a  sister 
moon  is  prowling  in  her  rear.'  '  Men,  men  ! '  said  I.  Veryslowiy 
the  world's  circumference  dipped  in  the  sky  until  the  city  hong 
iree  of  all  earthly  excrescences,  as  though  she  were  swinging  bj  a 
cord,  as  swings  a  seagull,  out  of  space.  Like  a  huge,  still  summer- 
cloud  lazily  lolling  on  the  horizon  near  before  sunset  was  the  cdty, 
save  that  upon  her  walls  and  buildings  was  the  h'ght  of  a  wintry 
dawn  fluttering. 

Presently  winged  men  in  a  multitude  were  to  be  clearly  seen, 
and  also  upon  the  right  of  the  main  gate  flanked  by  smooth 
turrets,  a  multitude  of  horsemen  likewise  with  outstretching 
wings.  Again  I  searched  the  common  that  I  might  point  oat  th« 
wonder  to  some  chance  passer-by  and  be  conrinced.    To  me  it 
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seemed  a  traitorooa  deed  to  extiDgoisb  the  candle  of  s 
a  breath,  to  trample  Xewton'e  grave.  A  woman  upon  a  Beat  near 
at  hand  was  inert  and  asleep  ;  none  stirred  anywhere.  Bat  while 
my  eyes  went  vainly  roaming  the  extremities  of  the  common  they 
lighted  upon  slow  moving  blotches  in  the  darkness  of  the  North- 
East.  These  I  pointed  oat  to  the  Coant,  '  My  field-glasses  ia 
tiic  green  leather  case,'  said  he.  '  In  the  old  cabinet,'  said  I. 
Uat  neither  of  as  stirred  a  pace  from  the  window.  '  Horsemen  ? 
yes,  horsemen  ! '  said  I ;  '  how  they  ride  I '  '  Like  secrets,'  said 
the  Coant.  8oon,  it  was  a  difficalt  matter  to  keep  watch  on  all 
these  things.  The  concourBe  of  people  about  the  city's  gates' 
^raa  increasing.  Mastered  in  rigid  order,  they  stood  like  an  army 
prepared  for  battle.  For  a  little  while  I  was  apprehensive  lest  a 
trumpet  shoold  soand  and  should  wake  the  world,  fetching  men 
and  women,  all  in  a  panic,  in  nightcap  and  gown,  from  the  warren 
of  houses  into  this  open  place. 

But  no  sound  fell.  The  vast  assemblage  was  silent.  The 
horsemen  upon  the  sky's  verge  were  making  stealthy  pn^ress. 
Clearly  some  tumult  was  toward.  '  Such  business  means  the 
devil  to  pay,'  said  the  Count.  '  No  peaceable  city  that,  my 
friend.  See  how  tense  is  the  bustle,  even  the  vratcbing  of  it 
clenches  the  fists.  I  know  the  heart-gnaw,  the  rat  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Chut !  my  pension  for  new  blood.  Every  man  of 
'em  writes  hazard  in  every  movement.  If  that  be  an  oatBanking 
rose,'  he  continued,  poiotiug  a  ludicrously  gaunt  finger  towards 
the  left, '  the  enemy  must  be  encamped  in  mid-sky.  They  go 
the  pace.  Mettlesome  beasts  they  be.  And  observe  the  order, 
line  apon  line,  with  nice  interspacing.  Mark  the  ease  of  their 
seat,  horse  and  nmn— one,  like  a  hawk,  confident  of  every  wroaght 
moacle.  Line  upon  line  they  ride,  hugging  the  shadow.  A  fit 
body  of  men — and  the  beasts!'  'Ay,'  Esld  I,  'you  are  right, 
Count,  it  is  a  rear  attack.  They  are  making  profit  of  the  earth's 
shadow.  Their  accoutrements  are  dull  too.  Are  they  not  pur- 
poreal,  air  ?  'Cute  enough  1 '  'In  night  khaki,'  said  the  Count, 
like  one  inspired.  'Yes,'  said  I,  'you  are  right.  The  enemy 
most  be  in  mid-sky,  overhead.'  We  turned  qaick,  the  one 
towards  the  other.  '  Romid  about  the  moon ! '  we  shoated 
together.  ' 

Pretty  certainly  we  were  to  be  justified  of  our  surmise,  unless, 
far  Westward,  out  of  the  world's  ken,  lay  their  goal.  The 
Coant  was  already  harrying  out  of  the  room.    In  his  heat  and 
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boisteroas  Iiaste  he  overstrained  his  leg,  but,  careless  of  liw 
pain,  and  leaning  upon  my  arm  while  he  fioiuished  the  candle  «n 
high  in  bis  left  hand  to  light  oar  way  (and  assist  the  fitai 
scrutiny  of  his  ancestors),  he  pushed  forward  down  the  passage. 
The  eyes  of  the  pictures  were  exceeding  dull  painted  it  seraned 
to  me.  ('  I  owe  them  this  night,'  was  the  Count's  rebuke  of  mj 
levity.)  Oa  our  way,  because  of  the  bend  in  the  hoU-wsy,  we 
saw  the  dwarf  city  speed,  as  it  were,  across  the  fanlight  of  the 
door.  '  Ha !  d'ye  see,  a  manceuvre  to  the  sou'-west,  too  ?  '  said  tite 
Count.  In  our  anxiety  to  shoot  back  the  bolts  of  the  door,  we 
much  incommoded  one  another,  whereupon  the  Count  fiercely  swmg 
at  me  in  a  flurry  of  anger.  He  was  another  man.  With  the 
forethought  that  is  sometimes  twin  with  excitement,  I  eeiaed  a 
mackintosh  which  hung  upon  a  peg  at  the  doorway,  and  with 
this  followed  near  after  the  Count,  who,  impatient  of  my  help, 
with  never  a  step  without  a  groan,  was  wrathfully  hobbling  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden.  In  oar  short  absence,  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  sky-city  had  waxed  plainer  yet.  But,  though  Dearer 
at  hand,  the  very  war  men's  fitces  were  discernible,  yet  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  city  I  could  not  see,  since  round  about  bar 
the  stars  were  obscured ;  for  there  hovered  London's  smoke.  And 
now  we  were  free  of  the  shadow  of  the  house.  By  clambering 
upon  the  stone  pilasters  near  by  the  yews  where  lies  the  stabte- 
yard,  we  could  sight  nigh  the  whole  firmament.  Here,  simnlta- 
neonely,  we  bleated  aoiazement  at  the  tents  of  the  army  encamped 
about  the  moon. 

The  tents  were  of  divers  pale  colours,  some  dove-grey,  others 
saffron  and  moth-^reen,  and  those  on  the  further  side,  of  the 
colour  of  pale  violets,  and  all  pitched  in  a  vast  circle  whose  centre 
was  the  moon.  I  handed  the  mackintosh  to  the  Count  and  in^ 
sisted  upon  his  donning  of  it.  '  The  dew  hangs  in  the  air,'  said 
I ;  '  and  unless  the  world  spin  on  too  quick  we  shall  pass  some 
hours  in  watching.'  '  Ay,'  said  he  in  a  muse,  '  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  moon- army  keeps  infamous  bad  watch.  I  see  not  one  sentinel. 
Those  wings  travel  sure  as  a  homing  bird;  and  to  be  driven 
back  upon  their  centre  would  be  defeat  for  the — lanatics.  Oive 
me  but  a  handful  of  such  cavalry,  I  would  capture  the  Southern 
Cross.      Magnificent !   magnificent !      I  remember   when   I  was 

in '     For,  while  he  was  yet  deriding,  from  points  a  little  distant 

apart,  single,  winged  horsemen  dropped  from  the  far  sky,  whitbo', 
I  suppose,  they  had  soared  to  keep  more  efficient  watch ;  and 
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'hoagh  we  heard  no  wliiaper  of  Bound,  by  Bome  means  (inaudible 
ingle  call,  poaitively  maintains  the  Count)  the  camp  was  instantly 
'0096(1  and  soon  astir  like  seetMng  broth.  Tents  were  struck  and 
withdrawn  to  the  rear.  Arms  and  harness,  bucklers  and  gemmy 
lelms  sparkled  and  glared.     AH  vas  orderly  confosioa. 

It  was  just  now  that  a  little  breeze  moved,  lifting  the  hair 
ipon  my  head  and  letting  it  foil.  By-and-by  it  came  again, 
Inttared,  and  fell ;  and  again,  like  the  breath  of  a  Polar  bear, 
^n  it  blew  briskly  and  steadily.  '  Put  up  your  collar,  Count,' 
aid  I.    '  Fortone  defend  us  from  rain ! ' 

So  gently  was  the  city  ascending  that  it  seemed  she  was  being 
iraft«d  onwfud  by  the  gentle  wind.  In  s  little  while  she  emerged 
quit*  oot  of  the  haze  and  revealed  to  us  her  remoter  pinnacles 
and  towers,  taix  and  lucid,  and  of  gossamer  airiness.  Her  course 
vas  not  the  moon's  course,  and  at  no  time  did  she  rise  many 
degrees  above  the  skyline.  Her  progress  (whither,  who  can  say  ?) 
mnrt  have  been  very  slow,  so  much  my  bones  on  the  morrow 
painfally  testified,  but  zest  is  time's  sharpest  rowel,  and  when 
mom  came,  patting  out  the  vision,  the  night  seemed  only  too 
soon  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

This  while  the  Count,  in  his  own  conceit,  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  celestial  aliens.  He  growled  commands,  stormed, 
uid  soliloqoised.  He  squandered  his  virile  vocabulary  upon 
trembling  aidea-de-camp.  HiB  pose  was  heroic.  In  his  dun 
"wokintosh,  at  attention — so  far  as  his  leg  would  permit  him — 
upon  his  own  gatepost  he  cut  a  figure  droll  enough. 

In  some  measure  his  isolation  warranted  his  boast.  As 
fortttiiat«  as  inexplicable  was  our  solitude.  Even  the  woman,  to 
vhom  we  were  now  come  near,  was  not  at  all  disturbed,  but  lay 
lAit  asleep,  her  face  upturned  to  the  pale  sky,  quite  regardless  of 
the  miracle,  grossly  unabashed  by  these  '  minions  of  the  moon.' 
Perhaps  she  entertained  in  her  dreams  other  visitors — silks,  and 
^*K,  and  plenty — as  rare  and  as  pleasing. 

Upon  the  Count  and  the  sleeper,  however,  I  wasted  little 
attention.  Troop  after  troop  of  horse,  of  somewhat  gloomy  equip- 
'°^t,  were  defiling  between  the  gates  of  the  city ;  some  to  join 
the  main  body,  now  distent  in  a  crescent,  some  to  spread  fanwise 
on  either  flank  of  the  moon-army.  It  chanced,  moreover,  that 
while  I  was  watching  there  fell  a  lull  in  the  procession ;  those 
horsemen  who  were  just  beyond  the  portal  looked  back  and  sharply 
^^^  in  against  the  wall ;  and,  presently  after,  a  rider  with  clo^ 
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astream,  bearing  despatches  (perchance)  firom  one  in  aaUioritj  or  I 
from  conncil  convened  in  secret  debate,  burst  solitary  and  -pnei- ' 
pitate  oat  of  the  shadow,  curved  upward,  dwindled  to  a  spari:  i 
under  the  sprawling  Bear,  went  out — and  the  horaemeu  tnxqwd 
on  orderly  between  the  city  gates.  , 

The  contingents  despatched  before,  whom  we  had  espied  on  I 
the  horizon,  had  seized  the  South,  and  with  tight  rein  were  j 
stretching  in  towards  the  centre,  driving  before  them  isolated  i 
stragglers  ('  scouts,'  said  the  Count)  of  the  moon-army.  Thia  latter,  I 
constantly  being  recmited  by  these  few  and  others  &om  abov^  I 
was  now  swollen  to  quite  fonnidable  bulk.  | 

'  How  are  the  chances,  Count  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  like  it  not,  I  like  it  not,'  said  he,  astutely  waging  his  head.  | 

I  wonder,'  he  continued,  '  if  a  cockcrow  would  reach  their  ears !  i 

England   expects  1      Ha  foi,  what  city   is   this   of    marvelloui 

architecture  ?     Now  it  minds  me  of  a  black  pearl,  now  of  a  j 

dreamed  Babylon.    I  say,  I  say  ! '  | 

'  What  now  ? '  said  I.  A  troop  of  horse  was  wheeling  in  the  \ 
black  north  in  stealthiest  fashion. 

'  See  yon  there  ?  See  you  the  main  gate  ?  *  said  tlte  Coont,  j 
with  antic  gesticulations. 

'  The  main  gate  ? '  said  I.  One  o(  my  men  had  CaUen  bead-  ' 
long.  ! 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Count ;  '  yes ;  well,  look  back,  fifty  yards  or 
so,  to  that  sheeny  dome  where  the  grey  birds  are  fiattwiog  ;  now 
to  the  right  a  little — ken  ye  a  turret  ?  It  is  the  king ;  it  is  the  ; 
king.' 

I  left  watching  my  troop,  and  followed  his  directions.  Near 
by  the  ramparts,  in  full  view  of  the  battlefield,  upon  a  toiret, 
was  a  little  gorgeous  company,  with  heads  sapiently  inclined  each 
to  each,  gossiping  together  with  restrained  gestures ;  and  a  little 
afore  them  upon  that  turret,  alone,  a  man,  very  sombre  and  regal  : 
and  elect.  Whether  king  or  city  mayor  or  grand  vizier.  '  Ho ! ' 
bawled  the  Count,  '  old  lamps  for  new.'  No  answer  came.  '  Sky 
wolves,'  he  howled  in  a  &enzy,  '  birds  of  battle,  show  us  of  things. 
Turn  your  faces  aglesm.  Whence  came  you  out  ?  Is  time  there  ? 
Passes  the  night  ?    Ho,  Ho,  Ho ! ' 

We  waited  for  but  the  stir  of  a  finger  to  betray  them ;  but, 
even  did  they  hear,  they  took  no  heed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that 
all  the  combatants  were  clean  without  knowledge  of  the  earth. 
Theirs  only  was  ike  Universe.     If  I  may  ^ain  quote  the  Connt :   \ 
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'  Why,  sir,  even  the  camp  followers  are  Napoleonn ' — which  in 
fanciful,  bat  this  is  jost.  '  I  have  walked  the  world  thia  three- 
score and  ten,  and  to-night  see  soldiers.' 

Soldiers  indeed  they  were ;  their  callons  persistency,  their 
vigorous  ordef  and  array,  and  their  trim  machinal  manoenvrea 
alarmed  me  (down  here  in  safety)  not  a  little.  But  this  not  so 
mach  as  the  silence.  For  not  natil  near  break  of  day  did  the 
vind  grow  turbulent,  and  bloater  and  grumble  at  the  chimney 
tops,  and  shrill  in  the  bare  twigs.  Meanwhile  the  email  voice  of 
a  cricket  in  the  stable-wall  sounded  continuously  in  my  ear, 
although  my  eyes  were  dazzled  and  giddy,  and  my  wits  in  a  maze 
with  watching  of  the  ever-moving  host.  I  wondered  at  the 
Count's  temerity.  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  my  uncle  the  Major  would 
liave  enjoyed  this  !  Their  wings  beat  in  my  heart.  Do  but  put 
out  a  finger,  it  would  touch  them.  Bah,  blockbeadB !  blockheads  1 
Stretch  him  against  a  wall.  I  will  have  'em  all  coortmartialled. 
Skirted  misaes !  Weanlinga !  Ha,  a  devilish  fine  fellow  1  He 
knows  his  bosiness,  be  knows  his  buaineea.'  Thus  the  Count 
dittied,  now  to  the  skies,  now  to  me. 

Slowly,  in  an  icy  silence,  the  armies  drew  together.  Of  a 
thonsaod  warriors  of  old,  spent,  heart-sick  Sisera  alone  came  to  my 
mind  and  Deborah's  Song  of  Victory — '  They  fooght  from  heaven  ; 
the  stars  in  their  coorses  fought  against  Sisera,'  thrilled  down 
the  centuries  to  the  clap  of  timbrels,  as  though  I  had  been  the 
traitre«8  Jael  herself.  Indeed,  myself  waa  fanatical,  up  in  arms. 
Doubtleas  onr  cramped  poaition,  the  cold,  the  solitude,  and  the 
seeing  of  nought  earthly  but  here  a  tree-top,  now  a  glossy  roof, 
in  some  meaaare  cut  us  off  from  life's  corporeity,  gave  us  wings ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that  these  estramundane  nocti- 
vagators  should  have  so  convinced  us  that  (as  the  Count  said)  this 
fat,  palpable,  complacent  world  auddenly  grew  spectre-thin  and 
Btalked  out  of  reality  into  a  mist  of  dreams.  We  were  like  fliea 
upon  the  ceiling  of  a  boll-room  watching  the  motley  festivities, 
save  that  the  feet  of  the  dancers  (the  celestial  hosts)  trod  our  air. 
How  vast  seemed  the  circuit  of  the  skies. 

'  I  give  them  twenty  minntes  to  get  into  action/  said  the 
Count. 

The  minutes  passed  exceeding  slowly.  The  night  was  wind- 
swept and  very  clear;  everything  plotted  to  assist  and  entrance 
OUT  observation.  Hitherto,  we  had  been  quite  undisturbed, 
but  when  a  half  of  the  Count's  twenty  minntes  was  gone  by, 
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Buddenly  I  heard  a  load  ehoatiog.  I  looked  vith  G<«ne  vexatMRi 
acFoas  the  common ;  a  man  with  his  hands  clapped  upon  his  head 
was  violently  rtmning  over  the  grass,  ciTing  out  shrillj  as  he 
Tan.  '  Here's  a  wretch  at  last  who  calls  "  Fall  on  ns," '  said  the 
Count.  The  intradet  came  on  with  many  a  stnmble  and  nowaod 
then  a  fall,  for  the  moon  pUyed  tricks  with  her  shadows  npon  the 
nneqoal  ground.  '  Hollo,'  I  shouted,  '  hold  your  tongue — fadd 
your  tongue ! '  The  intruder  threw  back  his  head  with  a  gasp  (be 
was  then  tventy  paces  distant),  and  seeing  that  the  sadden  voice 
was  homan  and  not,  as  he  might  think,  horn  the  clouds,  qoickly 
trotted  towards  us  and  soon  was  cowering  at  the  pedestal,  his  hand 
npon  the  Count's  boot.  The  Count  was  on  a  roar,  and  roared  the 
louder  when  the  woman,  awakened  by  the  fellow's  clamour,  put 
back  her  head  to  yawn,  and  saw  the  eky.  She  waited  not  to 
scream,  but  lifting  her  skirts  that  they  should  not  impede  h^, 
whipped  round  and  in  a  wink  was  nimbly  footing  it  over  the  grass 
towards  this,  the  only  haven,  like  a  startled  bat.  When  she 
reached  us,  she  hid  her  face  in  a  comer  of  her  ulster  and  gabbled 
incessantly,  Uke  a  woman  possessed.  '  Chut !  hold  your  tongae, 
ma'am,'  said  the  Count  testily,  '  you  desecrate  the  silence.'  He- 
voice  fell  to  a  low  continuous  moaning.  The  street  musidan,  for 
such  was  the  first-comer,  after  the  first  flush  of  terror,  quickly 
recovered  his  wits.  In  high  feather  he  perched  himself  npon  the 
stable-wall,  and  thence  commanded  a  wider  view  to  the  South 
than  ourselves.  This  he  used  to  advantage,  crying  ns  news  when 
detachments  thereabouts  swooped  out  of  our  sight.  Nor  were  we 
the  only  watchers :  the  walls  of  the  night>-begotten  city  were 
black  with  still  onlookers  viewing  the  battle  from  a&r  off. 

Now  the  last  moment  was  come.  My  heart  stood  still  in  panic 
expectancy.  Even  the  Count  henceforward  held  his  peace ;  even 
things  inanimate  seemed  to  bow  beneath  the  burden  of  the  silence ; 
and  the  trees  crouched  under  the  moving  skies  like  huddled  beasta 
at  the  thunder.  All  sadden  the  blood  gashed  warm  in  my  body. 
All  sudden  a  weltering  wave  of  horsemen  rocked  i^^ainst  the  stars. 
Then  the  armies  of  the  sky  met. 

Now  at  fall  speed,  in  silence,  the  nightsmen  swept  down  upon 
the  moonsmen,  surging  in  their  onslaught  almost  within  tonch  t^ 
the  moon.  Now  steadily  with  grim  stubbornness,  in  silence  of  deep 
sees,  the  moonsmen  drove  back  their  assailants  and  falling  and 
leaping,  leaping  and  &Uing,  regained  their  magic  circle.  The  sky 
was  rimpled  over  with  galloping  horsemen  as  foam  rides  in  en 
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«iDd-beat«n  waves.  The  Bpark-spitting  hoofs,  the  polBe  of  moonlit 
wingfl,  the  taiy  of  brandished  weapons,  thoagh  without  Bound,  nug 
in  mj  inward  ears.  All  this  night  Uie  moon  wended  her  steep 
way  in  a  girdle  of  glitt«ring  warriors. 

Albeit  here  was  the  veij  acme  of  the  battle,  yet  to  me  the 
outlying  troops  of  horsemen  fax  down  in  the  heavens  until  they 
almost  grazed  roof,  were  more  engrossing.  Sometimes  in  one  of 
these  petty  fights  most  ingenious  tactics  were  evident.  Like  folcon 
and  heron,  two  would  flatter,  swoop,  hover,  fall ;  in  a  trice,  without 
a  aoond.  Such  a  duel  as  this  took  place  immediately  above  our 
heads.  Even  the  woman,  seated  upon  the  Coont'a  mackintosh,  left 
her  wailing  and  thereafter  gave  little  rest  to  her  small  quick  eyes. 

Now  a  vehement  squadron  sped  higher,  highmoet  until  the 
eight  yearned  in  vain.  Now  a  luckless  horseman  in  the  full  heat 
of  fight  fell  like  a  meteor  into  onr  onfriendly  air  and  silently,  like 
a  nwteor,  disappeared.  Fleet  soaring  akirmiBhers,  slow  compact 
raiments,  dirarrayed  frenzied  fugitives,  hither  and  thither, 
to  and  fro,  put  out  the  stars  and  filled  the  air  with  lightnings. 
Without  sound,  imdaonted,  and  more  glorionsly  ablaze  in  their 
swift  decadence,  a  thousand  fell  out  of  silence  into  nothingness. 
And  if  a  l^on  in  grim  magnificence  should  in  its  tactics  droop 
from  on  high  to  within  some  few  spire-lengths  of  the  earth, 
then  a  giant  shadow  would  sweep  the  moonbeams  from  the  dewy 
grass,  and  would  transiently  dull  the  glitter  of  the  Count's  round 
eyes.  I  noticed,  also,  more  than  once,  that  at  some  extreme  point 
of  vantage  the  troops  would  master  innumerably  until,  like  a 
wolf-harried  flock,  a  tangled  tumultuous  mass  would  rear  itself 
butastically  upon  the  horizon,  and  ere  long,  trembling,  would  sink 
out  of  eight. 

Once,  a  bird,  out  of  the  ivy  of  the  house,  with  low  chirrups 
of  dismay,  vent  fluttering  from  tree  to  tree — it  seemed  like  a 
voice  team  the  dead.  Ever  and  anon,  the  eye,  debauched  with 
movement,  letnmed  to  that  silent  city,  black  with  her  people 
upon  her  walls,  whom  every  accident  of  the  fight,  whether  of 
victory  or  defeat,  visibly  moved.  ('  Alack,  the  brave  mothers ! ' 
said  the  Count.)  The  king,  too,  austere  and  motionless,  with 
finger  upon  cheek — his  brain,  I  wi^er,  on  an  itch  to  be  doing — 
was  a  sight  for  young  eyes.  'My  friend,'  afterwards  said  the 
Count,  '  I  almost  wept  that  I  was  not  a  boy ! '  All  the  night 
through  the  battle  waged  and  the  moon  fell  lower  towards  her 
setting:  all  the  night  through  silent  battalions  sped  and  met 
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and  scattered :  all  the  night  through  the  '  pedestalled '  Couzit, 
and  the  woman,  and  the  street  musician,  and  I  myself,  in  a 
little  company,  watched  the  wonder.  Throughoat  the  night  ve 
kept  our  watch  while  our  good  neighbours,  orthodox  and  soepticsl 
alike,  on  the  other  side  their  shining  windows  snored  in  comfort- 
able and  decorous  ignorance,  slumbered  tiien  and  slumber  now — -I 
doabt  if  Death  himself  shall  open  their  eyes. 

It  may  be  debated  if  this  prodigy  were  visible  outside  of  tiie 
Count's  Wimbledon.  At  some  miles  distant  the  horsemen  might 
appear  like  clouds,  the  city  a  cloud,  and  would  call  for  little 
attention.  Maybe  (and  the  Count  thinks  it)  some  solitary  astro- 
loger at  a  window  wielded  a  telescope ;  some  boy  watching,  ate 
apples.  But,  of  all  men,  none  could  have  deeper  joy  of  tbe  thii^ 
than  the  Count.  Perhaps  it  were  uot  amiss  to  the  military  reader 
here  to  be  presented  with  the  Count's  full  diagrams,  and  tech- 
nical utterances,  relating  to  the  eveot ;  bat  so  abstruse  were  his 
explanations,  so  voluble  and  incoherent  (and  so  drastic)  hia  cen- 
sures and  approofs,  his  charts  so  profoundly  '  impreesiomBtic,* 
that  I  despaired  even  of  understanding  them,  far  more  of  fitly 
and  authoritatively  setting  them  down.  Wherefore  this  account 
is  brief  and  merely  my  own.  The  end  of  the  matter  I  may  not  ' 
know ;  even  the  cause  of  the  battle  is  hid  from  me.  The  Count 
was  afterwards  cocksure  of  the  city's  victory.  It  is  better  known 
to  them  who  blackened  her  walls  and  kept  watch ;  to  ber  king 
himself. 

The  vision  foded  with  the  stars  in  the  East^outh-Gaat,  and 
was  put  out  at  the  coming  of  day.  At  the  first  doubtful  peetp  <^  i 
dawn's  grey  eye  the  city  seemed  to  tremble  and  the  hoiBemaa 
to  wax  pale,  as  a  cheek  grows  pale  with  fear.  We  sorrowfolly 
watched  their  passing.  Erelong  the  tyrant  sun,  preceded  by  a  , 
garish  retinue,  rose  in  the  East,  and  the  city  with  her  history  and 
her  people  and  her  wonder,  as  she  had  come  out  of  the  night, 
went  forth  into  the  day,  and  we  saw  her  no  more.  Maybe  the 
combatants  fought  on,  and  the  world  left  them  behind ;  maybe 
they  are  superior  inhabitants  of  fiur  places  and  will  appear  to  us 
no  more ;  but  perhaps,  if  like  monsters  in  the  deep  seas  we  shsU 
watch  in  patience  for  the  repassing  of  such  craft  sailing  in  silence 
our  long  nights,  our  expectations  will  be  not  altogether  vain. 
Now,  however,  morning  smoke  iris  rising ;  London  was  out  of  bed ; 
and  moonsmen  and  nightsmen  had  disappeared  as  they  weremero  I 
creatures  of  the  imagination. 
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The  Count  wm  very  cold  and  nigh  helpless.  '  I  have  seen  the 
Uga,'  said  he  anagogically.  '  What  heroes  !  what  a  fight !  My 
bothers  in  arms  in  the  to  he.'  He  chafed  his  goaty  fingers  and 
ieontinned  with  emotion,  '  We  have  seen — you  and  I.    Valhalla ! 

Dost  to ?     Ha !  that  fiascal  besashed,  that  Fressgangsman.' 

He  fetched  a  deep  breath.  '  Xow,  ma'am,  and  you,  sir,'  he  added, 
with  kindly  nods  to  onr  fellow-watchers,  "tis  oippiog  and  raw, 
pray  walk  in.'  We  entered  the  house  together.  The  Count 
walked  in  upon  the  mueioiaa's  arm,  deploring  as  he  went  the 
silence  of  the  night.  '  What  did  it  lock  say  I  ? — a  band,  my 
friend — a  skyey  dmm-and-fife  band.  Think  on't — drum-taps 
like  cowards'  teeth,  a  brazen  war-blast  out  of  the  sky  deeps.' 
'Fireworks  without  the  pop,'  replied  the  musician,  more  than 
confident  after  his  fears.  '  Ah,  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  man  of 
the  world,*  said  the  Comit.     The  musician  tittered. 

The  Count's  visitors  were  hoepitably  regaled  with  rum-and- 
irater.  The  musician,  before  his  departure,  entertained  us  with 
a  tone.  Soon  they  were  gone  away  with  a  bit  of  silver  in  their 
pockets,  not  bound,  I  trust,  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Count  and 
I  tried  vainly  to  converse  upon  topics  befitting  the  breakfast 
tsble.  We  eyed  each  other  askance,  each  suspicious  of  the  other's 
credulity.  Conversation  was  flat  and  unproGtable,  and  the  iu< 
gressive  sun  a  sorry  mockery.  Optimism  is  not  unfrequently  the 
harbinger  of  pessimism. 

At  the  first  stir  of  the  housekeeper's  rising  the  Count  made 
morosely  for  bed. 

Walteb  Rauau 
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I  loTed  the  man,  and  da  honoor  hii  memoi;,  on  tbli  Bide  idolatir,  as  mnoli  as  vtfi 

Wbeh  I  waa  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  CoaNHiLL  Magazihe  to 
give  his  readers  my  reooUecttons  of  my  very  dear  friend,  Frederick 
Maurice,  my  first  thought  wbb  :  '  What  can  the  man  do  that  cometb 
afteit-the  king  ?  Even  that  which  hath  aheady  beeu.'  What  cu 
I  Bay  that  has  not  been  ahready  better  said  by  his  son  io  that  lile 
of  his  &ther,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  not  only  an  aoqnainfaow 
with  the  &cts  such  as  no  coie  else  could  pretend  to,  bat  also  such 
a  grasp  of  all  the  great  controversies  in  which  his  father  took  s 
part  as  no  professed  theologian  has  shown  himself  to  poseese. 
And  I  might  add  that  General  Maurice  had  already  inclnded  in 
his  lather's  life  as  mach  as  he  judged  expedient  of  my  noUs, 
made  almost  day  by  day,  of  the  b^inning,  in  his  own  honse,  <^ 
what  I  venture  to  call  a  mutual  life-long  friendship.  But  then 
I  remembered  that  no  trait  of  character  is  too  minute  to  help  n« 
to  create  the  complete  image  of  a  man  of  the  generation  that  if 
gone,  and  that  such  minute  traits  are  necessarily  lost  to  us  exc^ 
in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  actually  recorded  by  a  oonton- 
porary.  To  some  of  these  minute  traits,  and  to  the  incidents  whidi 
gave  them  birth,  I  must  now  be  the  only  remaining  witness. 

Such  is  my  apology  for  what  now  follows  ;  in  excuse  for  any 
mistakes  of  dates,  I  must  plead  my  inability  Irom  the  failnre  of 
eyesight  to  verify  my  references. 

Like  Roebuck  and  John  Mill,  I  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Maurice  through  John  Sterling,  though  not  for  their  reason- 
that  he  was  too  shy  and  reticent  to  be  got  at  directly.  All 
thoughtful  young  men  who  knew  of  Maurice  were  already  swan 
that  his  stores  of  wisdom  were  great,  but  found  it  hard  to  get  ^ 
them.  My  cousin,  Charles  Buller,  was  a  fellow  undergraduate  of 
Cambridge  with  Maurice  and  John  Sterling.  Sterling  was  intro- 
duced by  Charles  Buller  to  bis  (Charles  Buller's)  mother  and  her 
sisters,  Lady  Louis,  and  my  mother.  John  Sterling's  warm  heart, 
I  Beo  Joiu^u  on  Shalcwpeare. 
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frank  and  genial  dispoBition,  and  brilliant  intellect  made  him 
uniTersall;  welcome.  The  poems  and  philosophy  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  a  special  bond  between  him  and  m;  aunt, 
Lady  Loois,  and  in  her  house  I  first  heard  from  him,  if  not  the 
name  of  Frederick  Maurice,  certainly  that  of  '  Eostace  Conway.' 
Thifl  philosophic  novel,  as  I  may  call  it,  was  written  after  Maurice 
had  left  Camlnidge,  and  was  editing  the '  Athenfenm '  while  study- 
ing law.  It  was  accepted  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Colbome,  after  it 
had  been  cnt  down  to  half  its  original  length,  and  was  published 
in  1835  by  Mr.  Bentley,  successor  to  Mr.  Colbome.  In  the 
Interval  Manrice  had  become  a  clergyman,  and,  as  bis  sister-Pris- 
cilla  told  me,  had  endeavoured  to  get  back  the  copyright,  as  be 
thonght  it  was  not  right,  or  at  least  not  expedient,  that  one  in 
holy  orders  should  publish  a  novel.  Coleridge,  for  whom  Manrice 
had  always  a  profound  reverence,  though  he  never  saw  him,  spoke 
highly  to  Sterling  of  the  book.  To  so  enthusiastic  a  Mend  as 
Sterl^  himself  it  seemed  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  life  and 
light.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  great  revivals  in  Chtu-ch  and  in 
State,  and  of  a  corresponding  enthusiasm,  which  was  as  great  if 
not  so  wild  in  its  hopes  as  that  which  Wordsworth  describes  as 
existing  in  his  youth.  And  Sterling  was  right  in  believing  that 
Alaorice  was  to  play,  and  had  already  begun  to  play,  a  most 
important  part  in  the  day  then  dawning. 

I  read  the  book,  bnt  was  disappointed  to  find  that  it  did  not 
correspond  to  the  expectations  I  had  formed  from  Sterling's  account 
of  it.  My  own  youthful  ideals  of  life  did  not  seem  to  be  there. 
Bat  in  the  following  year  a  younger  contemporary  of  Maurice  et 
Oxford,  Henry  Butterworth,  gave  me  to  read  Maurice's  '  Subscrip- 
tion no  Bondage,'  then  just  published.  It  was  the  word  I  was 
wanting  to  hear  said.  There  are  momeuts,  I  suppose,  for  every 
man  in  which  by  a  flash  of  unexpected  light  he  sees  into  the  life 
of  things ;  and  such  a  discovery  and  declaration  cume  to  me,  as 
to  many  others,  in  this  pamphlet.  I^ot  that  I  knew  or-  cared 
anything  about  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  bat  with  an  interval  of 
'  retoming  health  after  long  illnees  had  come  the  need  for  some 
]  key  and  clue  to  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world  beyond 
vhat  could  be  found  in  Peter  Sterry,  Law,  and  Madame  Guyon. 
This  key  and  clue  Maurice  declared — rather  say,  announced — to 
be  found  in  the  science  and  study  of  theology,  properly  understood. 
Theology  is  the  study  of  the  character  of  God  in  His  relations 
with  man.     In   these  relations  consists   the   government  of  the 
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world.     God's  Btate  is  kingly  and  His  kingdom  mles  over  oB; 
every  hnmon  interest  of  thought  and  feeling,  all  the  relatimis  of 
the  &milj,  the  nation,  and  the  Church  are  interests  and  iostita-  ' 
tions  of  His  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  was  not  new,  but  Maurice  had  come   to  set  it 
forth  in  the  new  form  which  it  needed  that  it  might  be  intelligiUe 
and  suitable  for  the  present  age.     It  was  the  new  corn,  '  which 
Cometh  year  by  year  ont  of  the  old  fields.'     It  may  be  seen  in 
Maurice's  reference  in  later  years  to  this  pamphlet  that  he  wis 
conscious  of  its  permanent  worth  and  importance,  while  he  &eely 
declared  that  he  bad  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  actual 
subscription  to  the  Articles  should  or  could  be  continued.     And 
it  ie  noticeable  that  among  those  on  whom  '  SubscriptioQ  no 
Bondage'  made  a  deep  impression   was  John  Mill,   a  man  fm 
whom  Maorice  had  respect  and  regard,  but  whom  he  onoe  gpoke 
of  to  me  as  one  whose  mind  had  an  ever  extending  circumference, 
though  he  conid  never  find  a  centre  for  it.     It  is  likely  enough 
that,  after  the  tr^ning  he  had  &om  childhood,  he  owed   it  to 
Maurice  that  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  was  even  a  probability 
to  Mm.     If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  Maurice  so  spoke  in  a  tone 
of  regret,  but  without  any  of  that  severity  of  judgment  which  he 
certainly  expressed  in  a  published  letter  to  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    And  a  like  set-off  to  Mill's  &vourable  opinion  of  '  Subscrip-  I 
tioD  no  Bondage '  ma;  be  found  in  his  Autobiography.     In  the  '■■ 
same  way  Maurice  and  Carlyle  gave  contradictory  estimates  of  ' 
each  other.     I  remember  how,  when  I  had  read  to  Maurice  the  j 
pathetic  description  in  '  Sartor  Kesartus '  of  the  hnman  conscript  ! 
on  whom  the  lot  of  ignorance  had  &llen,  he  said  with  scomAit 
indignation  that  it  was  the  description  of  a  man  lying  down  drunk 
in  a  pot-house  ;  yet  about  the  same  time  he  told  me  one  day,  with  : 
manifest  pleasure  and  sympathy,  that  on  his  meeting  Carlyle  in 
the  street  that  afternoon  Ciu'lyle  had  said  to  htm,  '  I  al»-ays  feel  : 
loyal  to  you.*    And  then,  about  a  year  later,  when  Maurice  was  | 
expressing  his  admiration  to  me  for  Carlyle's  Lectures  and  his   i 
reverence  for  the  man,  he  added  that  he  feared  the  feeling  was 
not  reciprocal,  but  that  Carlyle  thought  him  a  sham.     I  believe 
that    these   estimates,   though    contradictory,   were   all   sincere. 
These  men  felt  the  intellectual  power  and  moral  earnestness  of  ' 
each  other,  though  these  forces  had  toiled  to  pass  from  opposition 
into  harmony. 

In  the  spring  of  1S36  I  ascertained  through  Sterling  thai  j 
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Maurice,  who  was  now  appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  would  like  to  have  a  pupil  to  read  with  bim  for  Oxford 
or  Cambridge ;  and  after  a  correspondence,  of  which  Maurice's 
share  has  been  given  in  his  life,  I  went  to  live  with  him  for  about 
six  months.  Daring  the  remaining  thirty-six  yearg  of  hie  life  he 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  man  with  whom  I  had  thus 
first  become  acquainted,  though  in  truth  his  mind  and  character 
were  always  in  full  growth  and  expansion  in  every  direction.  He 
was  very  ehy,  and  therefore  reserved  and  silent  till  some  subject 
Btirred  him  to  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  Mm  away.  He  felt 
his  shyness  painfully.  He  reproached  himself  with  being  unprac- 
tical, as  indeed  he  often  was,  in  small  matters ;  and  he  suffered 
much  from  deep  depression,  always,  I  think,  liable  to  return, 
though  never  so  great  after  his  happy  marriage  with  one  who,  in 
this  as  in  all  things,  was  his  helpmeet.  I  remember  once  he  was 
half  murmuring  to  himself,  '  The  world  is  out  of  joint ' ;  his  sister 
PriscUlo,  who  kept  house  for  him,  cheerfully  replied,  '  Then  you 
must  set  it  right.'  And  he  rejoined,  with  great  earnestness,  '  Ah, 
that  is  the  misery  of  it.    You  know  Hamlet  goes  on, 

0  CDTBed  spite 
Th&t  erei  I  wu  bom  to  Ml  it  right.' 

And  it  was  this  conviction  that  he  bad  been  sent  into  this  dis- 
jointed world,  and  that  he  was  unequal  of  himself  to  the  task, 
which  BO  habitually  weighed  npon  Ms  spirit.  When  we  read  his 
letters  together  with  the  record  of  bis  actions  at  all  important 
moments,  we  seem  to  see  two  men,  not  the  less  in  contra- 
diction because  one  is  understood  by  the  other.  The  perfect 
healthiness  of  the  humility  with  which  he  habitually  speaks  of 
himself  and  bis  shortcomings  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  humility  was  thoroughly  sincere.  But  then,  out  of  this  sense 
of  weakness  comes  a  consciousnesB  of  power  and  resolution  to  act, 
which  are  no  less  sincere  and  which  do  completely  master  the 
others.  That '  modest  stillness  and  humility '  so  became  him  that 
there  was  nothing  of  awkwardness,  but  only  the  frank  and  genial 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner 
give  that  name. 

When  I  recall  the  im^e  of  my  old  friend  there  rises  with  it 
that  of  another  man  who  moved  in  a  very  different  sphere  of  action, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who,  from  my  boyhood,  had  been  an 
embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  chivahy. 

I   found   in  Maurice  a  man  who  knew  something  of  every 
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sabject,  while  of  one,  with  all  iU  ramifications,  this  knowledge,  I 
might  rather  say  this  wisdom,  was  deep  and  thorough.  Theology 
was  the  centre  of  his  thought  and  life,  but  it  was  the  centare  frtna 
which  every  human  interest  radiated,  and  no  hunuui  interest  was 
foreign  or  uninteresting  to  him.  Literature,  politics,  society  in 
all  its  forms,  he  conld  talk  wisely  and  well  on  them  all,  and  in 
so  doing  gave  a  new  life  to  each.  Nihil  tetigii  quod  non  arnavU. 
During  the  time  that  I  spent  under  his  roof  I  became 
acquainted  with  all  his  &mily,  noble-minded,  generous,  of  Btnng 
personalities,  united  by  a  bond  of  love,  and  concentrated  upon  tbe 
one  son  and  brother.  Such  a  fomily  life  must  have  had  a  powca^ 
ful  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  character  of  Predwiek 
Maurice.  We  may  here  see  where  and  how  he  foond  the  two  fint 
of  his  four  ideals  of  human  relations :  the  Person,  the  Family,  tiie 
State,  the  Church.  An  atmo8phei«  of  piety  in  the  dafigical  as 
well  as  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  pervaded  the  Uttie  home 
at  Guy's.  And  its  reality  is  the  more  marked  by  the  &ct  of  Ois 
lasting  impression  which  it  has  left  upon  me,  though  made  up  of 
the  little  unremembered  kindnesses  of  whidi  few  can  now  be 
recalled.  Besides,  even  what  I  can  recall  with  pleasure  to  myself 
might  seem  too  trivial  to  those  who  can  only  read  them  wiUioot 
knowing  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  will  tiy 
two  or  three.  I  have  mentioned  his  meeting  with  Oarlyle. 
Another  day  he  told  us  that  he  had  met  Wordsworth  at  tlie 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  They  talked  of  poets,  aitd 
Wordsworth  said  of  Shelley  that  his  '  Skylark '  was  foil  of  imagi- 
nation, but  that  he  did  not  know  so  much  about  the  actual  bird 
as  he  (Wordsworth)  did.  And  of  Chatterton  that  he  had  shown 
greater  genius  than  any  other  poet  had  done  at  his  age.  Then 
he  would  repeat  a  conversation  with  Julius  Hare,  or  Mr.  Bose,  or 
describe  how  Julius  Hare  had  interested  him  by  an  account  of  two 
young  men,  Daniel  and  Alexander  Macmillan,  who  had  just  cmrte 
from  Scotland  into  Messrs.  Longmans'  House,  names  to  be  known 
very  widely  in  the  future  time,  and  not  least  in  their  relations  of 
friendship  as  well  as  of  business  with  Maurice  himself.  He  liked 
a  good  story,  and  could  tell  it  with  epigrammatic  point ;  for 
example,  bow  a  book  of  which  the  original  title  was  '  The  Soul 
and  its  Aspirations,'  had  been  found  in  the  library  of  an  eminent 
professor  at  Cambridge,  with  the  title  altered  to  '  The  Soul  and 
its  Stomach-aches.'  How  another  professor  in  conversation  with 
Coleridge  used  the  word  Nature  in  a  way  which  roused  Coleridge 
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,  to  exclaim,  'Why  do  jou  say  Nature,  when  you  mean  God?' 
On  Dr.  Bucklaod  aoBwermg,  '  I  think  it  more  reverent ;  but  you 
think  both  words  have  the  same  meaning,  do  you  not  ? '  Coleridge 
indignantly  rejoined :  '  /  think  God  and  Nature  the  same !  I 
think  Nature  is  the  devil  in  a  strait-waistcoat.' ' 

Then  he  told  me  a  story  of  himself,  how  when  be  was  walking 
in  the  street  in  Leamington  he  stopped  to  remonstrate  with  a 
costennonger,  who  was  belabouring  his  donkey  with  all  his  might, 
whereupon  the  man  replied  with  a  quite  plaintive  appeal :  '  Why 
is  he  so  stupid  then  ? ' 

'Bs  gave  a  characteristic  story  from  his  friend  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  how  a  young  man  of  dissolute  life  leapt  into  the  sea  in  a 
Etona  to  save  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard ;  and  when  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  asked  h'lii  how  he  ventured  to  risk 
going  with  all  his  sins  on  bis  head  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
he  rejoined,  '  How  could  I  have  gone  better  into  the  presence  of 
God  than  in  the  act  of  giving  my  Life  for  that  of  a  fellow  man  ? ' 

He  nsoally  read  something  aloud  of  an  evening,  and  no  one 
(xndd  forget  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression  with 
vhichhe 


I  thus  first  made  acquaintance  with  Southey's  '  Boderick,' 
'  Kehama,'  fmd  '  Thalaba,'  and  they  have  thus  retained  a  place  in 
my  memory  as  fine  poems  which  probably  I  might  not  else  have 
given  them.  The  highest  form  in  which  be  showed  this  power 
<^  entering  into  and  expressing  the  deepest  meaning  of  what  he 
wad  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  beard  bim  officiating 
la  Church,  when,  as  a  lady  once  said  to  me  long  alter  his  death, 
'  He  did  not  read  the  prayers,  he  prayed  them.' 

Each  of  the  portraits  prefixed  to  the  volumes  of  his  life  by  his 
wa  gives  something  of  the  character  of  the  man.  In  that  by 
Samuel  Lawrence '  his  characteristic  humility  and  depression  are 
shown  together  with  the  intellectual  brow  and  the  gentle  mouth. 

'  'Udl  la  bameM '  was  John  Bterling's  eUU  more  expreatsive  phrase. 

'  The  tnutees  of  Uie  National  Portrait  GaUerj,  In  their  last  (I8B6)  leport 
*'*l«  thtai  acceptance  of  what  is,  I  suppose,  his  poctiait,  given  by  the  late  Mis. 
Haorlce,  saying  bj  way  of  explanation  o[  tbeir  having  added  this  to  the  other 
jational  portT^ts  that  the  He?.  Ftedetiok  Denison  Maurice  was  ■  the  well-known 
JckIbt  of  the  Broad  Church  Party  I'  To  be  called  a  member,  and  gtill  more  the 
U  "  "£  a  Party,  and  that  party  the  Broad  C*«rcfi  Partg,  wonld  have  been  to 
Wswioe  the  most  detestable  ol  all  nicknames. 
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In  the  other  portrait,  that  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  we  bare  the  | 
same  brow  and  mouth  lighted  up  by  an  expression  of  coinage 
which  might  be  almost  called  defiant  if  it  were  not  so  sweet  as  well 
as  resolute.  The  piercing  eyes  look  throngh  us,  and  then  beyond 
us,  into  a  far-off  world ;  and  again,  the  sweetness  of  the  lips  tnim  ' 
into  a  humorous  smile  of  amusement,  which  would  otberwiae  hxn 
shown  some  scorn  in  the  unavoidable  sense  of  intellectual  snpmority 
to  every  opponent.  And  over  and  above  all  is  that  expression  of 
feminine  purity  of  thought  and  life  which  stamps  the  portraits, 
as  it  did  their  original,  and  which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  portraits 
of  holy  men  of  old,  an  expression  which  sums  op  the  charactff 
in  the  one  word — sanctity. 

Maurice  had  a  fascinating  chann  of  manner  against  which  only 
the  odium  iheologicu/m  was  proof;  and  that  odium  he  held  it  hi£ 
calling  to  defy  and  even  provoke.  But  it  was  always  in  God's  caose^ 
not  in  his  own,  that  he  fought.  Though  he  can  hardly  have  be«i 
unconscious  of  his  power,  he  had  none  of  that  vanity  which  made 
the  French  orator  boast  that  if  his  opponent  were  in  the  right 
he  baffled,  if  in  the  wrong  he  crushed,  him.  Yrt  he  ooold  fait 
very  hard.  I  used  in  after  days  to  tell  him  that  his  story  of  the 
donkey-driver  was  a  parable  representing  himself  while  he  be- 
laboured his  opponents,  pathetically  exclaiming,  '  Why  is  he  bo 
stupid  then  ? '  I  remember  how  when  attempting  in  a  Inckles 
moment  to  learn  more  clearly  Maurice's  explanation  of '  JnsUfica- 
tion  by  Faith,'  I  quoted  that  of  Professor  Jowett.  Maurice,  not 
perhaps  quite  apprehending  the  honesty  of  the  motive,  broke  into 
a  torrent  of  indignation,  in  which  his  interlocutor  never  succeeded 
in  interposing  more  than  a  '  but '  or  an  '  if.'  A  more  importaat 
instance  of  a  vehement  outburst  of  fiery  indignation  is  described 
in  General  Maurice's  account  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  clergy  and 
laymen  at  Mr.  Kempe's  Bectory.'  Those  who  saw  and  heard  him 
on  that  day  will  have  known  how  a  prophet  looked  and  spoke. 

All  important  as  were  the  theological  controversies  in  whicb 
Maurice  was  engaged  throughout  his  life,  and  great  as  was  the 
work  which  he  did  in  leading  us  through  these  controversies  into 
the  clear  light,  I  will  not  assert  that  he  was  always  in  the  right  in 
all  Mb  conclusions,  though  I  do  believe  him  to  have  been  so  in 
all  the  principles  from  which  they  were  drawn.  No  one  was  more 
ready  than  he  himself  was  to  admit,  or  rather  assert,  this.  Hia 
love  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  and 
•  lAfe,  kc,  vol.  il.  eh.  av. 
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of  tlie  history  of  their  growth,  by  which  were  to  be  seen  the  laws 

&nd   methods  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  disposed  hjm  to 

be  conservative,  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  progress 

was  as  essential  as  permanence  to  the  life  of  institutions.     The 

G-olden  Book  was  never  to  be  closed  for  him.     And  we  6nd  him 

again  and  again  confessing  that  the  actual  way  in  which  this  or 

that  institution  was  going  forward  was  not  that  which  he  had 

expected  and  advocated.     While  he  always  maintained  that  the 

ides  and  principles  of  '  Subacription  no  Bondage '  were  the  true 

ones,  he  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a  bondage  which  had  taken 

permanent  possession  of  men's  minds,  and  that  the  remedy  for  a 

great  practical  evil  was  to  be  found,  not  in  a  better  and  truer 

nnderstanding  of  subscription,  bnt  by  abolishing  it.     In  the  earUer 

days  oE  our  acquaintance  I  once  ask^  him  whether  it  was  possible 

to  jostify  the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  in  Ireland, 

and  he  replied,  '  Give  us  a  little  time.'     He  meant  that  there  were 

signs  of  a  revival  of  spirtual  life  in  that  branch  of  the  reformed 

Catholic  Church  which  he  expected  to  see  supersede  the  Romish 

and  the  Presbyterian  schisms,  while  retaining  all  that  was  true 

in  them.     Yet  when  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  or  more  there 

was  still  no  prospect  of  any  such  change,  he  was  found  among 

the  convinced  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans  for  the  diseatab- 

lishment  of  the  Ush  Church,     He  wrote  and  lectured  in  hearty 

sympathy  with  the  movement  for  organising  a  scheme  of  national 

education  by  Church  diocesan   boards  and   normal   colleges,    a 

scheme  of  which  Gilbert  Mathison '  was  the  mainspring  both  as 

to  oi^anisation  and  the  providing  of  funds.     Yet  he  was  not  the 

less  ready  to  support  the  bill  of  Mr.  Forster,  which  might  have 

seemed  to  demand  the  giving  up  of  many  of  his  most  cherished 

convictions  and  hopes  on  this  subject. 

As  it  is  my  present  purpose  t<)  write  down  any  reminiscences 
which  seem  characteristic  of  the  man,  however  trivial  in  them- 
selves, I  will  add  some  connected  with  the  Crimean  War.  Like 
the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  Maurice  hailed  the  opening 
of  that  war  as  a  noble  undertaking  in  the  cause  of  national 
righteousness.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me  that  only  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  have  prompted  and  enabled  the  people  of  England 
to  go  to  war  for  Turkey.     And  when  the  account  came  of  the 

'  I  bare  the  hig^hest  authority  for  this  Btatement  as  to  Mr.  MatbisoD,  tbongb 
Dean  Qr^toij  {etni^e  to  aaj)  does  not  mention  bis  name  in  bis  book  on  Etf 
mtntarf  Education. 
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Balaclava  charge,  be  repeated  bis  belief  tbat  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  gave  our  soldiers  the  court^e  Deeded  for  that  charge 
But  uezt  year,  wheu  I  was  staying  with  him  in  his  house  in 
Russell  Square,  a  visitor  came  in,  and,  the  talk  turning  oa  the 
war  and  the  Balaclava  charge,  the  visitor  said  that  one  of  the 
officers  who  led  the  charge  had  told  him  that  as  the  men  rode 
into  and  out  of  the  Gussian  battery  the  cursing  and  swearing  wen 
awful.  Maurice  did  not  quote  Uncle  Toby,  but  with  that  genUe, 
sad  earnestness,  and  slight  though  eager  movement  of  the  fingns, 
which  were  always  so  pathetic,  said  '  I  am  afraid  there  were  macy 
things  in  that  war  other  than  we  thought  of.'  Again,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Maurice  threw  himsdf 
into  the  organisation  and  advancing  of  the  schemes  of  Christaan 
Socialism  which  were  to  substitute  co-operation  for  comp^tion, 
and  deUver  us  from  the  evils  which  Mr.  Mahew  had  given  so 
terrible  an  account  of  in  the  '  Daily  News.'  But  the  time  came 
in  which  he  said  to  me  that  the  real  and  [wactical  outcome  of  it 
all  was  the  Working  Men's  CoU^e._ 

In  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Colenso  I  thought  him  hardly 
quite  &ir,  though  the  difficulty  with  which  he  was  prevaUed  <hi 
not  to  give  up  his  modest  preferment  lest  there  should  be  any 
suspicion  of  self-interested  motives  showed  his  high-minded 
honesty  in  the  matter.  Though,  hke  other  men  of  strong  intellect, 
he  possessed  great  power  of  critical  analysis,  he  much  prefened 
the  synthetic  method.  He  loved  to  soar  with  et^le's  wings, 
and  with  the  eagle's  eyes  to  look  down  on  wide-si«ead  sceoee  of 
hill  and  river,  city  and  cultivated  field,  and,  with  all  his  repaid 
for  facts  and  advocacy  of  their  importance,  he  was  not  always  quite 
willing  to  descend  to  some  littie  spot  of  euth  and  there  to  exa- 
mine them  in  patient  detail.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Bisht^ 
Colenso  did  not  abandon  at  all  the  Christian  faith  that  the  Bible 
is  the  revelation  o£  G-od  to  man,  but  only  asserted  that  it  had  a 
human  element  which  required  human  criticism  to  aid  in  its 
proper  understanding,  just  as  the  language  in  which  it  was  written 
required  to  be  read  by  the  help  of  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
Maurice  had  no  sympathy  with  the  orthodoxy  which  denied  the 
duty  or  even  the  right  of  such  criticism ;  he  once  said  to  me,  '  If 
Christianity  were  not  true,  I  should  hate  it.'  And  I  never  knew 
him  to  refuse  to  discuEs  with  me  these  questions  of  criticism  which 
BO  stirred  his  indignation  when  published  by  Colenso.  Later  le- 
Bcarches  are  every  day  showing  how  often  this  so-called  '  higher 
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criticum'  is  only  the  eabstitntioD  of  fancies  and  fictions  for  the  old 
bets,  and  bo  &r  Maurice  was  in  the  right.  He  knew  that  the 
Bible  was  worth  defending ;  he  had  to  kindle  a  great  fire,  to  bum 
Dp  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  old  and  new,  which  had  been  heaped  round 
it,  and  if  there  was  sometimes  a  little  smoke,  we  know  that  smoke 
is  but  the  too  e^;er  impatience  of  the  fire  to  convert  itself  into 

When  Maurice  said  to  me  that  if  Christianity  were  not  true 
he  should  hate  it,  his  words,  like  bis  whole  life,  implied  the  con- 
verse that  Christianity  was  tme,  and  that  therefore  he  loved  it. 
And  if  he  had  been  farther  asked  what  he  meant  by  Christianity, 
he  would  have  answered  by  rehearsing  the  Apostles*  Creed ;  and 
he  would  hare  quoted  the  Catechism  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  proof 
that  in  this  and  not  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  was  to  be  found  the 
declatation  of  &ith  of  a  ChriBtian  man,  woman,  and  child.  He 
believed  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the 
tnith  of  this  £uth  in  the  form  in  which  such  witness  was  needed 
in  OUT  own  day.  How  and  with  what  success  he  did  bear  this 
witness  will  be  better  seen  and  understood  in  another  generation 
than  it  can  yet  be,  but  I  will  attempt  to  say  what  seems  to  me 
to  he  suggested  by  my  own  reminiscences  of  the  man. 

Maurice  always  spoke  of  Coleridge  with  the  respect  and  esteem 
due  to  one  whom  he  held  to  be  the  great  teacher  of  his  genera- 
tion ;  but  he  was  no  servile  follower,  nor  did  he  care  much  for 
Coleridge's  &voarite  formulas  of  Thesis  and  Antithesis,  Reason  and 
Understanding,  and  the  like.  While  fully  recognising  the  worth  of 
Coleridge's  ideas,  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  required  of  oxsx  own 
geneiation  to  look  at  and  investigate  fiicts,  where  Coleridge  had 
dealt  only  with  ideas.  To  study  and  help  others  to  study  facts  in 
the  light  of  ideas  was  the  business  of  Maurice's  life.  It  was  hard 
work  to  lead  men  into  a  region  of  thought  hitherto  unknown  to 
them.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  that  made  me  feel  that  he 
was  conscions  of  a  like  thought  for  himself,  that  it  was  not  given 
to  Coleridge  to  beget  spiritual  children  in  his  own  image.  And 
that  thought  will  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters 
where  he  says  that  nothing  had  disappointed  him  more  than  the 
finding  himself  to  be  utterly  misunderstood  by  those  whom  he 
had  expected  to  be  most  ready  to  hear  him  with  sympathy  and 
approrah  And  then  he  added  (I  give  his  meaning,  if  not  his  exact 
Wds)  that  he  would  be  content  if  he  could  sow  in  the  hearts  of 
three  or  four  seed  which  would  grow  up  and  multiply  for  coming 
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generatione.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  be  once  said  to  me  that  s 
man  did  himself  more  honour  by  writing  a  book,  like  thoGe  of 
ClareodoQ  or  Gibbon — I  think  these  were  bis  instances — ^btit  that 
in  our  generation,  at  least,  a  more  useful  work  for  the  service  of 
men  was  to  be  done  by  taking  part  in  the  controversies  of  the 
day.  I  believe  that  his  genius  over-mastered  him  in  this  matto', 
and  that  his  '  Kingdom  of  Christ '  and  '  History  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy'  will  always  hold  a  place  among  the 
standard  works  of  our  English  literature ;  bat,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  those  controversies  of 
the  day,  of  which  the  real  importance  was  in  the  seed  which  was 
sown  by  their  means,  to  grow  up  and  multiply  for  the  fdtnre 
harvests  after  the  controversies  themselves  had  been  long  for- 
gotten. Maurice  was  content  that  it  should  be  so.  His  prayw 
was  always  that  of  Ajax — that  he  might  fall  fighting  in  and  for 
the  light.  To  know  and  declare  the  truth  in  all  that  concerned 
the  higher  life  of  man  was  the  work  which  he  did  &itbfaUy.  Ue 
faced  and  laid,  and  taught  others  how  to  face  and  lay,  those 
spectres  of  the  mind  which  continually  beset  the  path  of  every 
man  who  makes  truth  and  reason,  and  not  authority,  however 
sacred,  the  guide  of  his  life.  He  would  not  make  his  jadgmentt 
blind — though,  like  other  Christian  men,  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  blind  obedience  which  freed  the  mind  from  many  doubts  and 
difficoltaes.  Though  he  admitted  that  the  love  of  Truth  for  its 
own  sake  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  coldness  when  compared  with 
the  love  of  Goodnees — he  believed  that  Truth  was  the  higher 
object  of  man's  faith,  and  that  he  could  not  love  Goodneas  an 
much  if  he  did  not  love  Tmtli  mom.  But  Hob  me  not  aO. 
Maurice  was  a  philosopher,  a  lover  of  tmth,  and  a  seeker  after  it 
in  all  its  relations  with  human  life  which  we  call  wisdom,  but  be 
taught  that  Truth  was  revealed  from  above  as  well  as  sought  after 
from  below ;  and  that  this  Truth  was  to  be  found,  not  in  abstno- 
tions  or  ideas,  but  in  the  very  being  of  God  in  His  relations  with 
man.  It  is  the  revelation  of  a  Light  which  is  the  life  of  every  man, 
and  made  known  to  us  through  the  institutions  of  the  £unily,  the 
nation,  and  the  Church,  and  in  the  ultimate  &ct  of  the  pocsona] 
relation  to  God.  This  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  belief  in 
which  is  the  fiuth  which  Maurice  held,  and  taught  to  all  who 
would  hear  him.  It  is  the  Fatherhood  of  the  All-perfect  Being, 
infinite  in  wisdom,  love,  and  power.  His  ways  are  indeed  part 
finding  out ;  but  this  because  they  transcend,  not  becanse  Uiey 
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come  short  of,  oar  finite  ideals :  not  a  God  made  and  re-made, 
age  after  age,  in  the  image  of  the  man  of  that  age,  and  with  the 
passions  and  other  imperfections  and  shortcomings  which  belong 
to  even  the  best  men  of  the  age.  The  distinction  and  the 
difference  are  real,  though  there  is  an  element  of  indefinitenesa 
when  they  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  life  of  nature  is  a 
reality,  though  we  know  not  where  it  begins  nor  where  it  ends. 
When  Dr.  Pusey  declared  that  he  and  Maurice  did  not  worship 
the  same  God,  I  suppose  he  meant  he  was  content  to  worship  the 
God  whose  attributes  and  laws  had  been  set  forth  by  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  and  its  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  while  Maurice 
would  have  said  that  he  would  not  hear  an  angel  from  Heaven 
who  should  tell  him  of  a  God  morally  inferior  to  whatever  a  man 
might  conceive  of. 

There  are  men  who  believe,  and  show  their  belief  in  their 
lives,  that  we  need  no  help  from  a  Higher  Fewer  to  enable  na  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  morality,  virtue,  and  duty ;  and  there  ant 
others  who  are  conscious  that  they  need  something  more  than 
this  natural  virtue,  but  yet  cannot  find  it,  nor  see  any  possibility 
of  finding  it,  in  these  orthodox  teachings  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  It  is  with  these  that  the  future  progress  of  the  world 
lies.  It  is  not  by  the  evidence  of  a  Plato  or  an  Erasmus,  but  of  a 
Faol  and  a  Luther,  that  we  are  where  we  are.  In  every  age  and 
generation  there  have  been  men  called  to  carry  forward  the  work 
of  these  last  named ;  and  Maurice  was,  and  is,  such  a  leader  and 
teacher  for  bis  own  and  our  time.  Maurice  addr^ees  those  who 
know  and  feel  that  the  demand  of  their  spirit  is  for  a  faith  in  a 
personal  Ood  which  shall  satisfy  their  reason  and  their  heart,  and 
lead  them  into  light  and  life  together.  Time  will  show  how,  and 
how  far,  be  has  been  doing  that  work  to  which  he  was  called. 

Edwakd  Stkachey. 
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TUBS  the  rhyme,  if  it  can  be  called  a  rhyme.  It  does  not  eay  that 
the  dykea  need  be  filled  with  both  black  and  white  on  the  finit  day 
of  the  month ;  but  that  is  what  has  happened,  We  had  a  steady 
bll  of  snow  tlie  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  all  day  it  has  nuned 
as  steadily.  I  omitted  to  note  at  the  beginning  of  last  tnoDtJi, 
when  we  vieited  Barcheeter,  that  we  had  from  my  aunt  less  praise 
than  usual  of  her  own  bishop,  and  I  learned  the  reason  &om  one 
of  the  canons'  wives.  The  wave  of  Socialism  had  at  last  monnted 
to  the  Palace,  which  had  been  giving  a  number  of  daoces  to 
domestic  servants,  but  none  to  the  young  people  of  the  Close,  wbo 
were  a  little  indignant,  but  not  eo  indignant  as  tbe  servants  in 
each  hoosehold  who  had  been  passed  over.  They  had  clal^wd 
together  and  hired  the  Assembly  Rooms  for  a  Twelfth-Night  ball, 
and  every  house  in  Barchester  was  divided  as  to  the  policy  of 
letting  their  servants  go.  What  if  a  respectaUy  dressed  hollar 
should  get  introduced  to  Caroline  and  learn  all  about  the  custoiDB 
of  the  bouse,  where  the  safe  is,  whether  our  diamonds  only  paret«iid 
to  be  paste,  whether  we  dine  off  gold  or  electro-fJate  ?  In  tlie 
first  inrt  of  each  day,  as  I  beard,  fiithers  of  families  were  reetdnte 
against  yielding  to  any  such  abaordity,  but  dinner  brought  m<»e 
serious  thoughts.  If  cook  should  give  notice !  To  lose  a  gid 
who  could  make  soup  like  this  \  Was  not  Henri  IV.  politic  who 
thought  a  kingdom  worth  a  mass  ?  After  all,  one  might  sit  up 
oneself  for  a  night  to  let  the  maids  in,  and  get  on  with  that 
Charge  or  that  University  sermon ;  and  then  morning  again  would 
bring  more  sober  reflection.  Herodotus  tells  of  a  wise  race  who 
debated  all  important  questions  both  night  and  morning  to  give 
both  reason  and  passion  their  due.  One  feels  they  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  come  to  couclasione.  But  whether  the  ball 
was  held,  and  whether,  in  consequence,  the  Barchester  cooks  and 
housemaids  have  all  moved  on  one  place  like  tiie  guests  at  the 
Mad  Hatter's  tea-party,  I  have  not  heard. 

6ih.— It  is  still  raiuiog,  and  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
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stop,  like  crying  cliildren.  All  the  ponds  have  overflowed,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  the  roods  have  to  be  forded.  It  would  take 
Mark  Tapley  to  be  cheerful  onder  the  circomstances,  or  Matthew 
Green ;  hot  that  last-named  worthy  seems  to  have  visited  his  &rm 

Twent;  milei  from  town, 
Small,  tight,  nlnbrioas,  and  hii  own, 

only  in  fine  weather;  for  on  wet  days  Ms  prescription  for  the 
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To  MUM  ooffM-honw  I  Btisj 
For  newa,  tbe  maiuM  o(  a  day. 


We  have  a  coffee-house,  but  the  vill^ers  prefer  the  tap-room  at 
the  '  Blue  Boar ; '  and  tbe  news  there  is  not  to-day's  manna. 
Happily  we  have  newspapers,  and  Pu'liament  is  sitting,  and 
between  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Labonchere  there  is  always  some 
matter  for  mirth.  The  latter^s  definition  of  a  leader,  at  the  dinner 
given  him  by  tbe  National  Liberal  Club,  as  a  man  of  energy  who 
does  what  he  is  told,  must  have  been  comforting  to  the  former  of 
these  humorists.  I  suppose  a  bom  humorist  must  find  some 
vent  for  his  hnmoor,  and,  as  Mr.  Labonchere  has  elected  to  be  a 
aerions  journalist,  he  puts  his  fan  into  politics ;  and  no  doubt  the 
House  is  a  good  arena.  But  people  who  take  politics  seriously 
must  be  allowed  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  parts  can  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  misleading  simple  folks  who  think  he  means  what  he  says. 
Mr.  Labouchere  has  travelled,  and  no  one  who  has  travelled  can 
be  a  'Little  Englander.'  I  know  of  a  distinguished  engineer  in 
a  northern  county  who  is  a  Radical  after  the  straitest  sect  of  that 
&ith,  and,  his  bnsinesB  calling  him  to  Egypt,  he  arranged  to  write 
a  series  of  letters  home  to  tus  newspaper ;  but  when  he  came  to 
study  the  Egyptian  question  on  the  spot,  being  an  honest  man,  he 
found  his  letters  had  to  be  written  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  his 
editor,  being  an  honest  man,  accepted  them  in  that  sense.  If  it 
could  be  understood  in  country  places  that  there  were  certain 
young  men  in  the  House  who  were  expected  to  arise  and  play 
before  it  on  occasion,  such  as  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Bowles,  we  might 
enjoy  their  fun  with  less  arrHre-peneie.  And  Mr.  Labouohere's 
htmionr  is  all  his  own. 

6(A. — After  reading  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech 
this  morning,  I  can  imagine  him  and  Lord  Salisbury  surrounded 
by  oil  the  newspapers  they  could  lay  hands  on,  English  and 
foreign,  to  see  how  it  was  taken,  and  being  a  little  mortified  that 
their  bravery  made  no  more  stir.     I  suppose  the  simple  &ct  is 
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that  France  is  perfectly  aware  that  she  in  behaving  like  a  shre*. 
and  OS  long  as  England  tries  coaxing  she  will  continue  to  shot 
herself  as  impracticable  as  possible  and  laogh  at  us  for  onr  pains. 
I  wish  the  Foreign  Minister  would  read  a  play  by  William  Shi^fe- 
speare  called  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  take  its  lesaon  to 
heart.  It  seems  incredible,  bnt  the  '  Pall  Mall  (jazette '  recorded 
the  fitct  five  years  ago,  that  ve  gave  np  giving  prizes  in  the 
Egyptian  schools  for  proEciency  in  English  because  to  do  so  hurt 
the  susceptibilities  of  France ;  and  when  last  I  was  in  Egypt,  the 
prizes  which  had  been  already  won  were  still  stacked  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department  because  we  were  too  polite  to  distribute  them. 
But  does  the  hen  who  pecks  her  protector  give  him  credit  for  his 
poUte  toleration  ? 

8^, — The  glass  is  going  up  at  a  great  pace,  but  the  wind 
has  shifted  from  N.W.  to  S.  I  went  to  look  at  the  lambs,  and 
the  old  shepherd,  who  has  a  whole  meteorological  department  in 
his  head,  shook  it  at  the  weather.  '  We  shall  have  a  &1I  'fore 
this  time  to-morrow.'  Aristotle  bids  us  respect  the  opinions  iA 
the  aged,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  reasons ;  bnt  their  reaaoms 
are  often  very  entertaining.  So  I  pressed  him :  '  Gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  why.'  '  Well,'  said  he, '  did  ye  see  the  moon  last  night 
lying  on  his  back?  I  know'd  he  meant  sommat  by  that;  he 
means  a  fall  'fore  this  time  to-morrow,  snow  or  rain  however.' 

14(A.— 

Saiot  Valentiula  daj. 
When  BTeiy  fowl  cotnetb  to  choose  hia  mute. 

And  for  once  the  day  is  worthy  the  occasion.  One  tastes  in 
the  air  the  first  freshness  of  Spring,  and  there  rise  in  the  menuaj 
forgotten  scraps  of  the  early  poets,  who  seem  somehow  to  bare 
found  the  world  fresher  than  we  find  it  to-day;  though  evm 
Chaucer  complains  that  everytiiing  was  used  np.  A  few  Inrds 
have  been  told  off,  as  in  The  Assembly  of  Fovles,  to  sing  the  I 
canticle  of  Nature  : — 


I  hope  it  may  not  prove  a  premature  flourish.  The  nnusual  depres- 
sion of  this  winter  is  signalised  by  the  fact  that  our  rooks,  for  the 
first  time  I  can  remember,  made  no  attempt  to  build  at  Christmat. 
The  vicar  is  away  to-day  preaching  at  Cambridge  before  his 
Univeraity.      Dr.   Meny   (vera  qaem,  iwrnine  dieunt)  has  de* 
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scribed  the  country  parson'g  experience  on  such  occasions  at 
Oxford  in  a  very  hmnOTonB  poem  printed  in  '  More  Echoes  from 
the  Oxford  Magazine;'  and  I  sappose  it  is  mnch  the  same  at 
Cambridge.  Meanwhile,  ve  poor  silly  sheep  are  left '  encombred 
in  the  myre '  at  the  tender  mercies  of  a  '  meicenarie,'  I  most 
own  I  felt  some  cariosity  as  to  whether  the  vicar  woold  discover 
some  new  brand  of  locum  tenentea ;  his  predecessor's  substitutes 
I  used  to  snfTer  gladly,  nntil  he  fell  ill  and  they  came  too  often. 
There  was  the  gentlemao  who  compared  the  Cross  to  a  lightning- 
conductor,  and  recommended  us  to  embrace  it ;  there  was  another 
who  preached  from  Jude  on  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Mosee, 
and  speculated  in  a  very  entertaining  manner  on  the  purpose  for 
which  Satan  required  it ;  and  there  was  a  third  who  made  a  sub- 
Btantial  discourse  of  St.  Peter's  shadow,  pointing  out,  first,  that 
it  was  an  every-day  shadow,  so  that  we  ought  never  to  despise 
the  commonplace ;  secondly,  that  it  was  an  uJiemplayed  shadow, 
and  everything  should  have  a  use  ;  with  a  whole  hydra  of  heads 
besides  which  I  have  forgotten.  The  young  gentleman  to-day 
was  of  a  more  modem  school,  a  sort  of  Anglican  dervish,  who 
pirouetted  in  the  pulpit  and  occasionally  nearly  shut  himself  up 
lilce  a  clasp-knife.  What  impressed  me  most  was  his  personifica- 
tion of  Septnsgeaims,  in  this  way :  '  Septuagesima  comes  to  us, 
and  lays  a  hand  on  onr  shoulder  and  insists  with  us,  and  is 
nrgeat  and  shrill  and  vehement,  and  intercedes  and  coaxes  and 
persuades.  She  besets  us  and  inveigles  and  adjures  and  implores,' 
&c.  He  bad,  too,  a  disagreeable  trick  of  emphasising  not 
against  all  idiom,  in  the  Commandments,  e.g.  'Thou  shalt  not 
steal,'  as  if  we  had  said  we  should;  and  again  in  the  Second 
Collect  at  Evening  Prayer,  'which  the  world  eaxinot  give.'  Of 
coarse,  the  English  negative  is  enclitic ;  the  very  form  cannot 
proves  this,  as  do  such  contractions  as  doean't,  shouldn't,  can't, 
&e.  To  emphasise  Tiot,  except  in  an  antithesis,  is  to  commit  a 
vulgar  error ;  or  rather  it  isn't,  for  ordinary  folks  would  not  dream 
of  doing  so:  it  is  to  &11  a  victim  to  that  disease  of  pedants  which 
the  wise  old  physician  of  Norwich  ent  itled  Paeudodoxia  Epidemica. 
I  have  long  wondered  where  locum  tenentea  are  bred,  for  they  are 
a  distinot  species  of  parson ;  the  ordinary  sort,  one  knows,  hails 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  I  remember  hearing  that  a  friend's 
gardener  once  gave  ae  his  reason  for  not  going  to  church,  '  I've 
lived  in  Oxford,  where  the  parsons  are  made,  and  I  don't  think 
much  of  'em.'    A  catalogue  from  a  Birmingham  curiosity  dealer 
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this  moniiDg  may  throw  some  light  on  the  prohlem,  for  an  eatij 
ruDB: — 

Clbbothen. — A  fiae  collection  of  200  cle^ymcii,  coiiuating 
ot  PiotesUnt  Hiaiatera,  Boman  Catholics,  Wealeran  Hetliodists, 
VoiUriaiia,  and  PieabytciiauB,  niee  clean  lot,  6i. 

That  Botrnds  almoRt  too  cheap,  even  in  thia  depreesed  state  <A 
the  market.    Perhaps  it  is  a  mieprint  for  5l.  Sa. 

nth. — Second  reading  of  the  Edncation  Bill  carried.  Afta 
reading  the  debate,  I  sobscribe  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Opimian :  *  If  all  the  nooBense  which  has  been  t^ked  on 
all  other  subjects  were  thrown  into  tme  scale,  and  all  that  ha* 
been  talked  on  the  satject  of  education  alone  were  thrown  into 
the  other,  I  think  the  latter  would  preponderate '  (Qryll  Orangt, 
1st  «d.,  p.  169).  The  new  copper  coins  are  finding  their  way 
into  onr  village.  The  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  penny  is  doobt- 
lesa  better  proportioned  than  her  predecessor,  but  hardly  makes 
the  same  gigantic  impreeaion.  And  what  has  become  of  the  ship 
and  the  lighthouBe  ?    Does  Britannia  no  longer  rule  the  waves  ? 

20th.. — A  long  letter  came  this  morning  from  Eugenia,  who  has 
reached  Cairo,  to  her  mother,  irom  which  I  have  leave  to  transcribe 
a  few  of  the  more  general  passages  :— 

All  the  family  met  ns  in  the  hall  and  welcomed  oa  most 
heartily.  They  are  most  charming  and  delightM  people,  and 
they  talk  very  good  English,  with  plenty  of  idioms  to  make  ns 
feel  at  home,  such  as  '  the  weather  is  briskish,  rather  queeiish  fur 
Cairo.'  The  house  ie  large,  and  we  have  a  suite  of  rooms  to  oor- 
selvee,  including  a  bath-room.  The  decorations  are  mostly 
Eastern,  except  a  stuffed  ootton  cat  which  sits  on  the  back  of  the 
sofa.  The  children  of  the  house  talk  Arabic,  French,  Greek, 
G-erman,  and  English,  as  occasion  requires.  At  present  I  feel  like 
a  person  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  the  servants  are  A&eets,  and  we 
clap  our  hands  for  them  to  appear.  The  Majoinlomo  waits  at 
dinner  in  white  gloves,  after  first  holding  a  magnificent  basin  and 
ewer  for  the  Pasha  to  wash  his  hands  ;  and  the  things  to  eat  are 
kabobs  and  pilafs,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  to  break  the 
spell  we  have  only  to  go  to  tea  on  Shepheard's  balcony  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  the  English  band  plays.  That  is  pore  West,  even 
transatlantic,  as  the  other  is  pore  East,  but  they  are  cuiioosly 
mingled  everywhere  else  :  electric  tramways  and  camels,  bicycles 
and  donkey-boys,  American  heiresses  and  black  bundles  with  two 
eyes  near  the  top.     We  see  Aladdin  playing  with  his  little  &iaid^ 
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and  hi^iesg-looking  bronze  babies  sitting  astride  on  one  shoulder 
of  their  motbers,  holding  by  the  top  of  their  head.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  let  them  tumble,  so  as  to  disable  them  for  military 
Bervice,  until  we  took  over  the  army.'  The  colours  are  very  fine, 
snch  bines  and  yellows,  as  little  like  the  washed-out '  art  dyes '  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  as  possible ;  but  the  dirt  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and  the  smells  are  overdone.  There  is  occasionally  a  spicy, 
peppeiy,  Eastern  smell  that  is  rather  good,  but  some  are  pore 
typhus.  Of  the  sights,  I  think  I  like  the  Sphinx  best,  then  the 
running  sais,  then  the  camels,  then  the  donkey-boys ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Barrage  ia  very  wonderful.  I  will  copy  a  few  days  firom 
my  diary. 

Tuesday. — The  Pasha  took  us  to  the  big  mosque,  £1  Azhar,  which 
is  a  onirersity,  the  oldest  in  the  world.  There  are  about  8,000 
students,  and  they  do  much  the  same  work  as  when  the  tmiversity 
was  founded.  Each  professor  sits  by  his  own  column  (the  professor- 
ships are  called  columns  instead  of  chairs)  and  addresses  his  class 
ID  a  sing-song.  Last  year,  in  the  cholera  times,  the  studente 
resisted  the  sanitary  orders  of  the  police,  and  some  were  shot. 

After  lunch  we  went  on  an  expedition  to  old  Cairo  with  Mr.  X , 

in  an  electric  tramcar  full  of  natives.  The  prixjixe  is  a  great 
mystery  to  them,  as  it  is  also  on  the  railway,  where  they  lose  their 
tempers  and  sometimes  their  trains  because  the  clerk  will  not 
bargain.  There  was  a  disturbance  at  one  point  because  the 
Soard  gave  a  man  rather  less  change  than  his  due ;  one  of  the 
company  said, '  This  guard  is  often  short  of  farthings ;  it  ia  a  case 

for  the  police.'     Of  course  Mr.  X was  our  interpreter ;  it  is  so 

much  more  amusing  going  about  with  him  than  with  a  dragoman, 
SB  he  tells  us  what  the  people  say.  We  saw,  amongst  other  things, 
a  Coptic  church,  full  of  t>eautiful  inlaid  work  in  ivory  and  mother- 
o'-pearl,  and  the  mosque  with  360  pillars  of  marble  and  porphyry. 
The  sacristan  was  a  potter,  so  we  went  afterwards  to  see  Mm  at 
work.  His  pace  was  four  pots  in  five  minutes.  On  the  way  back 
fomething  went  wrong  with  the  electrical  communication  ;  a  cord 
caaght  in  one  of  the  wires,  so  the  guard  stood  on  the  roof  and 
poked  it  with  a  piece  of  sugar-cane. 

Friday. — Dervishes — we  saw  both  the  dancing  ones  and  then 
the  howling  ones.     Crowds  of  people,  mostly  tourists,  were  looking 

'  I  think  EagenU  is  miBtaken  aboat  thia ;  no  doubt  mothers  occtisloDally 
let  tbeii  babies  fall,  but  to  disable  them  for  service  thej  used  to  maim  the 
trireer  finger. 
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OD,  and  it  vas  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  s  religiona  service.  The 
dancers  were  just  like  the  pictoras  one  sees ;  the  howlers  wen 
more  dreadful,  as  ever;  trace  of  iatelligeoce  weot  oat  at  their  bees 
as  they  rocked  themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  granting  '  Ln 
illdha  il  Allah.'  At  Rhoda  Island,  where  we  went  to  see  tbeandeait 
Nilometer,  a  little  Ik^,  who  showed  us  the  precise  spot  where  Mose« 
was  found  amongst  the  bnlroshes,  amused  as  b;  giving  his  own  a^ 
OS  two  days  old.  When  we  showed  surprise,  he  raised  it  to  three 
days.  We  mggested  years,  but  he  said  it  was  all  the  same.  And 
so  it  is  in  Egypt,  at  least  as  far  as  monuments  and  institations 
are  concerned.  The  Greek  nurse  went  ont  to  bny  ns  some  heheu 
(I  think  that  ia  the  word),  a  somewhat  greasy  sweetmeat  made  of 
hotter  and  sugar  in  the  shape  of  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  the  boy 
in  the  shop  asking  how  he  should  cut  it,  his  father  replied  with 
a  frown,  '  As  if  you  were  catting  off  the  head  of  a  ChristiBn.' 
This  shows  how  high  feeUng  runs.  I  wonder  what  people  who 
talk  about '  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians '  really  mean !  Who  are  the 
Egyptians — the  Turks,  or  the  Armenians,  or  the  Greeks,  co*  the 
Arabs,  or  the  Copts  P 

We  dined  with  the  at  the  Ghezireh  Palace  Hotd,  s 

beantifdl  palace  built  by  Ismail  for  the  Empress  Eugenie  when 
she  came  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  in  which  she  slept 
one  night.  At  another  table  we  saw  the  most  interesting  si^t 
we  have  seen  yet,  Slatin  Pacha.  Afterwards  we  looked  on  at  the 
'  Petits  ChevBUx '  in  the  Casino ;  no  one  may  stake  more  than  two 
shillings  at  a  time,  but  you  may  bet  what  yon  please. 

Wedneaday. — Lady  Cromer's  ball,  which  I  am  told  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  year.  The  dancing-room  was  very  full,  so  I 
only  danced  once,  and  came  away  very  virtuously,  like  Cinderella, 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  next  event  of  importance  is  the  Khe- 
dive's ball.  It  is  usual  for  each  Consnl-General  to  send  in  a 
list  of  aaitahle  visitors  to  the  Khedive's  Secretary.  The  Ameri- 
can list  this  year  was  returned  with  the  remark  that  the  Khedive 
invited  only  the  nobility,  to  which  the  Consul  replied  that  all 
Americans  were  '  kings  in  their  own  right,'  and,  when  no  notice 
was  taken,  returned  his  own  card.  The  end  of  the  story  is  that 
they  have  all  got  their  invitations — '  tout  Shepheard' 

Saturday. — At  the  opera  to-night  we  saw  Lokengrvn, ;  the 
choruses  were  not  good,  and  there  was  some  hiseing.  The  feii7 
hero  was  as  fat  as  a  pig,  and  as  he  arrived  in  a  boat  drawn  by  one 
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smn,  we  felfc  it  vas  a  case  for  the  S.P.O.A.  The  heroine  was  no 
thinner,  and,  when  thej  attempted  to  embrace,  the  effect  was 
magicaL  One  of  our  party  remarked  that  it  was  not  given  to 
everyone  to  be  fanny  withont  being  mlgar,  Uke  Mr,  Beerbobm 
Tree  in  Hamlet,  I  most  not  forget  the  flower-show.  It  looked 
very  odd  to  Bee  onr  English  flowers  exhibited  as  great  raritiee ; 
some  &t  red  daisies  got  a  prize.  The  chtysanthemoma  woold 
have  wrong  a  grim  smile  from  Uncle  Tom's  old  Isaac  :  they  were 
leaner  than  those  we  have  in  the  open  ur.  I  noticed  some  stocks 
labelled  '  wsU-flowers.'  The  roses  and  mignonette  were  magnifi- 
cent, and  so  were  the  peas  and  strawberries. 

This  morning  I  went  to  the  bazaars  with  an  American  lady 
who  wanted  to  buy  some  Zouave  jackets.  She  made  a  very  good 
bargain  with  the  man,  and  he  said, '  Yon  want  to  buy  a  camel,  an 
elephant,  and  yon  ofTer  me  a  monkey,  a  sparrow ;'  finally,  he  took 
41.  instead  of  the  71.  lOa.  he  bad  asked  at  first.  What  I  like 
about  shopping  is  the  backsheeeh.  If  you  buy  100  cigarettes,  they 
give  yon  one  to  smoke  on  the  spot.  Did  it  ever  strike  yon  that 
of  the '  Thousand  and  one  Xights,'  the  odd  one  was  backsheesh  f  To 
ntgbt  there  was  a  performance  of  Our  Boys  by  Eoglish  amateurs 
for  the  Armenian  fund.  Of  coarse  not  a  single  Turk  was  present, 
bnt  the  house  was  quite  full.  You  must  excuse  the  disconnected- 
ness of  this  letter,  as  I  have  been  obeying  fether's  coamiands  to 
keep  a  diary.  I  fear  it  is  not  a  very  foil  one ;  in  fact  the  spirit  of 
the  Nile  has  quite  possessed  me,  and  I  have  adopted  for  a  motto 
temporarily  the  word  one  hears  forty  times  a  day,  '  Mallesch,' 
which  means  literally  '  Nothing  on  it,'  and  practically  '  Never 
mind.'  I  am  sure  the  Pyramids  have  lasted  so  long  because 
they  do  not  worry.  I  know,  so  far,  about  fifty  Arabic  words 
alt<^ether,  most  of  them  teamt  while  driving  ;  for  the  coachman 
sbonts  all  the  time,  '  To  the  right ;  to  the  left;  open  your  eye, 
0  woman ;  listen,  my  uncle ;  mind  your  legs,  0  lady,'  and  the 
people  follow  his  insbructions  without  looking  round. 

27th. — The  Rhodes  Coumiission  is  beautifully  hit  off  byHr.Sam- 
bonme  in  this  week's  PuTich  in  a  cartoon  representing  a  palaver 
between  the  great  hero  and  a  circle  of  squatting  chiefs.  Mr. 
liabouchere's  cross-exaounation  was  so  elaborately  pointless  that 
even  our  country  bumpkins  are  beginning  to  rub  their  eyes.  I 
came  upon  a  passage  a  few  days  ago  in  Crower's  Con/essio  Amatiiis 
(book  iv.)  describing  the  '  happy  warrior,'  which,  though  not  amus- 
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ing  in  itself — for  Gower  inherited  none  of  his  master's  litei&l^  giflc 
— ^bas  a  footnote  that  made  me  smile  : — 

Ue  Eoay  not  then  himseliS  apare 
Upon  bis  trar&il  for  to  serve 
(Wberaof  Uut  he  tOAj  thank  deaerve) 
When  aa  these  men  of  tamSe  be 
Somelime  over  the  greats  eea. 
And  make  man;  hut;  rodea. 

and  the  note  remarks, '  rodes=raids.' 

Reading  a  diary  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  interesting  as  writiiig 
one,  bat  it  has  an  interest,  especially  if  the  writer  is  somebody  or 
has  known  somebodies.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Doff  has  both  qoalifiea- 
tions,  and  culture  enough  besides  to  save  the  wbtde  opper  dan 
Jrom  falling,  as  Matthew  Arnold  contended  it  had  fiiUen,  below  the 
average  of  its  last  century  equipment.  But  leaving  the  culture 
aside,  the  volumes,  considered  simply  as  a  collection  of  ana,  have 
repaid  turning  over.  I  could  wish,  as  a  patriot,  that  fewer  of  the 
good  things  were  French  and  more  of  them  English.  Witty 
Britons  cross  the  stage  but  keep  their  wit  to  themselves.  Jow^ 
is  always  coming  in,  but  does  nothing  more  to  the  purpose  than  , 
look  for  a  prayer-book.  Henry  Smith  makes  one  pun;  Mat- 
Arnold,  whose  reputation  for  eaprii  very  badly  wants  refurbishing 
after  the  publication  of  his  domestic  correspondence,  does  not  cqxsi 
bis  mouth  ;  Bowen  has  one  rather  pointless  sneer  at  the  clei^. 
Of  course,  if  people  have  not  been  witty  in  our  presence,  we  cannot 
record  their  bons  mots  ;  perhaps  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
for  this  instalment  of  the  diary  stops  at  1872,  their  shyness  will 
have  worn  off.  Peacock  behaves  better ;  a  story  that  I  dont 
remember  having  seen  before  is  told  of  a  remark  of  his  to  Janws 
Mill,  who  had  reported  that  an  un&eezable  oil  had  exuded  bam 
Jeremy  Bentham's  head,  which  Mill  suggested  [query  seriously] 
would  be  useful  for  oiling  chronometers  going  into  high  latitudes. 
'  The  less  you  say  about  that.  Mill,'  said  Peacock,  '  the  better  it 
will  be  for  you ;  because  if  the  fact  once  becomes  known,  just  u 
we  see  now  in  the  newspapers  advertisements  to  the  effect  that  a 
fine  bear  is  to  be  killed  for  his  grease,  we  shall  be  having  advertise- 
ments to  the  effect  that  a  fine  philosopher  is  to  be  killed  for  his 
oil '  (i.  60).  From  the  betting-book  at  Brooks's  the  following 
extract  is  made : — '  In  1778  Mr.  Fox  gave  Mr.  Shirley  ten  guineas 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  five  hundred  wfaenem 
Turkey  in  Europe  belonged  to  a  European  Power  or  Powers'  (i.  87). 
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From  'old  Lord  Iklontesgle '  the  diarist  learaed  in  1862  that 
Canoing's  celebrated  '  I  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old,'  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a.fiaMO.  A  titter 
was  jnet  beginning  when  a  cheer  bnrst  forth  and  drowned  it 
(i.  185). 

Here,  again,  is  a  good  saying  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's :  '  The 
church  is  like  a  painted  window ;  yon  cannot  see  it  till  you  get 
inside'  (ii.  145).  There  are  two  capital  dreams  in  the  book.  The 
famous  one  of  WiUces,  who  dreamed  he  was  dining  at  an  inn  the 
other  side  of  Styx  with  Lord  Sandwich,  who  grumbled  to  the  inn- 
keeper that  the  champagne  was  not  iced,  and  was  answered  sadly, 
'  No  ice  here,  no  ice  here ; '  while,  at  the  word,  little  blue  flames 
cnrled  up  throngh  the  table  like  spring  flowers  (i.  226) ;  and  one 
I  had  not  seen,  or  had  forgotten,  told  to  Dickens,  of  the  United 
States  President  who  met  his  cooncU  with  the  remark,  'Gentlemen, 
in  a  few  hours  we  shall  receive  some  very  strange  intelligence,'  he 
having  bad  a  certain  dream  which  always  heralded  some  great 
disaster.  In  this  case  the  disaster  was  Lincoln's  aaaaasination 
(ii.  143).  Lord  Roberts,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs,  tells 
how  his  &ther  pnt  off  a  dance  because  a  dream  that  with  him 
forebodwl  trouble  bad  come  three  times;  and  was  justified  in 
his  confidence  by  losing  a  relative.  The  only  case  within  my  own 
experience  of  a  dream's  coming  tme  happened  to  a  friend  who  was 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  Midland  town.  He  dreamt  for 
three  nights  running  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  lecture  hall  he 
found  he  had  forgotten  his  manuscript,  took  a  hansom  to  return 
for  it,  the  horse  of  which  stumbled  at  a  certain  comer,  could  not 
find  it,  and  had  to  deUver  the  lecture  from  memory ;  all  which  - 
happened  precisely  as  he  had  dreamed.  And  the  accident  had  this 
lasting  result — that,  finding  he  succeeded  better  without  a  manu- 
script than  with  one,  be  has  ever  since  abjured  such  artificial  aids. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CITY   OF  DISCONTENT.' 
'  En  parolee  oa  on  Bctiom,  Sti«  diaoret,  c'est  a'abstenu.' 

'There  ia,'  observed  Frederick  Conyngham  to  himself  u  he 
climbed  into  the  saddle  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  following  mtKning, 
'  there  is  a  certain  pictaresqneness  about  these  proceedings  which 
pleases  me.' 

CoDcepcion  Vara  indeed  sapplied  a  portion  of  tJiis  romantic 
atmosphere,  for  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  oonti^nndista 
&shion,  with  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief  folded  round  his  head 
nodemeath  his  black  hat,  a  scarlet  waistcloth,  a  gpotleee  shiit,  and 
a  flower  iu  the  ribbon  of  his  hat. 

He  was  dignified  and  leiaorely,  but  so  &r  forgot  himself  as  to 
sing  as  he  threw  bis  leg  across  his  hone.  A  daik-eTod  maiden 
had  come  to  the  corner  of  the  GoUe  Yieja,  and  stood  then  wat^ 
ing  him  with  mournful  eyes.  He  waved  her  a  salutation  as  he 
passed. 

'  It  is  the  waiting-maid  at  the  venta  where  I  stay  in  Bonda— 
what  will  yon  P '  he  explained  to  Gonyngham  with  a  modest  air  as 
he  cocked  his  bat  &rther  on  one  side. 

The  sun  rose  as  they  emei^ed  from  the  narrow  streets  into  the 
open  country  that  borders  the  road  to  Bobadilla.  A  pastmil 
comitry  this,  where  the  land  needs  little  care  to  make  it  give  mcne 
than  man  requires  for  his  daily  food.  The  evergreen  oak  studded 
over  the  whole  plain  supplies  food  for  countless  pigs  and  shade 
where  the  herdsmen  may  dream  away  the  sunny  days.  The  rich 
soil  would  yield  two  or  even  three  crops  in  the  year,  were  the 
necessary  seed  and  labour  forthcoming.  Undergronud,  the  minoal 
wealth  outvies  the  richness  of  the  sorfoce,  but  national  indolence 
leaves  it  unexplored. 

'  Copjrisht  1897  by  Dodd,  Mend  nnd  Co.,  In  the  United  StaUs  of  America. 
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'  Before  General  Vincente  one  coold  not  explain  oneself,'  eaid 
Ctmoepcion,  m^^g  his  horse  to  keep  pace  with  the  trot  of  Conyng- 
ham's  hoge  moant. 
'Ah ! ' 

'  No,'  poTBDed  Concepcion.  '  And  yet  it  is  simple.  In  Algeciras 
I  have  a  wife.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  travel  at  times.  So,' 
he  paused  and  bowed  towards  his  companion  with  a  gesture  of 
infinite  condescension,  '  so — we  take  the  road  together.' 

'  As  long  as  you  are  pleased,  Seiior  Vara,'  said  Conyngham, 
'  I  am  sure  I  can  bat  feel  honoured.  Yon  know  I  have  no  money.' 
The  Spaniard  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

'  What  matter  ? '  he  said.  '  What  matter  ?  We  can  keep  an 
acconnt — a  mere  piece  of  paper — so :  **  Concepcion  Vara,  of  Alge- 
ciras, in  account  current  with  F.  Conyngham,  Englishman.  One 
montii's  wages  at  one  hundred  pesetas."     It  is  simple.' 

'  Very,'   acquiesced   Conyngham.     '  It  is  only  when  pay-day 
comee  that  things  will  get  com^cated.' 
ConoepcioD  laughed. 

'  Yoa  are  a  caballero  after  my  own  heart,'  he  said.  '  We  shall 
enjoy  ourselves  in  Madrid.     I  see  that.' 

Conyngham  did  not  answer:  He  had  remembered  the  letter 
uid  Julia  Barenna's  danger.  He  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked 
behind  him.  Konda  was  already  hidden  by  intervening  hills,  and 
the  bue  line  of  the  roadway  was  unbroken  by  the  form  of  any 
other  traveller. 

'  We  are  not  going  to  Madrid  yet,'  said  Conyngham.  '  We  are 
going  to  Xerea,  where  I  have  business.  Do  you  know  the  road  to 
Xwee?' 

'  As  well  that  as  any  other,  Excellency.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  know  no  roads  north  of  Bonda.  I  am  of  Andalusia,  I,' 
Kplied  Concepcion  easily,  and  he  looked  round  about  tiitn  with 
w  rir  of  interest  which  was  more  to  the  credit  of  his  intelligence 
^  ■  traveller  than  his  reliability  as  a  guide. 
'  But  yon  engaged  to  guide  me  to  Madrid,' 
'  Yes,  Excellency — by  asking  the  way,'  replied  Concepcion  with 
&  light  laugh,  and  he  struck  a  sulphur  match  on  the  neck  of  his 
Iwase  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette. 

Thus  with  an  easy  heart  Frederick  Conyngham  set  out  on  his 
journey,  having  for  (Companion  one  as  irresponsible  as  himself, 
^c  had  determiued  to  go  to  Xeres,  though  that  town  of  ill  repute 
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lay  far  to  the  westward  of  his  road  towards  the  capital.  It  woold 
have  been  simple  enough  to  destroy  the  letter  entrast«d  to  him 
by  Julia  Bareima,  a  stranger  whom  he  was  likely  never  to  see 
again — simple  enough  and  infinitely  safer  as  he  suspected,  for  the 
billet  douz  of  Mr.  Larralde  smelt  of  grimmer  things  than  loii-e. 
But  Julia  Barenna,  wittingly,  or  in  all  innocence,  appealed  to  that 
sense  of  chivalry  which  is  essentially  the  quality  of  lonely  nun 
who  have  never  had  sisters,  and  Conyngham  was  ready  to  help  Julia 
where  he  would  have  refused  his  assistance  to  a  man,  however 
hard  pressed. 

'  Cannot  leave  the  girl  in  a  hole,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  act  upon  this  resolution  with  &  steadiness  of  purpose  for 
which  some  may  blame  him. 

It  was  evening  when  the  two  travellers  reached  Xeres  after 
some  weary  hours  of  monotonous  lurogress  through  the  vine-clad 
plains  of  this  country. 

'  It  is  no  wonder,'  said  Goncepcion,  '  that  the  men  of  X^es  ai« 
malcontents,  when  they  live  in  a  country  as  Sat  as  the  palm  of 
my  hand.' 

It  happened  to  be  s  fete  day,  which  in  Spain,  as  in  other 
conntries  futher  North,  is  synonymous  with  mischief.  The  men 
of  Xeres  had  taken  advantage  of  this  holiday  to  demonstrate  th^ 
desire  for  more.  They  had  marched  through  the  Btxeets  with 
banner  and  song,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  fostering  their 
worst  thoughts.  They  had  consumed  marvellous  quantities  of  thai 
small  Amontillado  which  is  as  it  were  a  thin  fire  to  the  blood, 
heating  and  degenerating  at  once.  They  had  talked  much  non- 
sense and  hstened  to  more.  CarUst  or  Christino — it  was  all  the 
same  to  them,  so  long  as  they  had  a  change  of  some  sort.  In  the 
meantime  they  had  a  desire  to  break  something,  if  only  to  assert 
their  liberty. 

A  few  minutes  before  Conyngham  and  his  guide  rode  into  the 
market-place,  which  in  Xeres  is  as  long  as  a  street,  some  of  the 
free  sons  of  Spain  had  thought  fit  to  shout  insulting  remarks  to  a 
pasaer-by.  With  a  fire  too  bright  for  Ms  years  this  old  gentlenuui, 
with  fierce  white  moustache  and  imperial,  had  turned  on  them, 
calling  them  good-for-nothings  and  boub  of  pigs. 

Conyngham  rode  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  ruffians  rises* 
one  man  and  rush  at  the  victim  of  their  hmnour.  The  old  man 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  repelled  his  assailants  with  a  sort  of 
fierce  joy  in  bis  attitude  which  betfllfened  the  soldier, 
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'  Come  on,  Concepcion ! '  cried  Conyngham,  with  a  dig  of  the 
Bpnrs  that  made  his  tired  horse  leap  into  the  air.  He  charged 
down  apOD  the  gathering  crowd,  which  scattered  right  and  left 
before  ihe  wild  oQelaaght.  But  he  saw  the  flash  of  steel,  and 
knew  that  it  was  too  late.  The  old  man,  with  an  oath  and  a  gasp 
of  pain,  sank  against  the  wall  with  the  blood  trickling  through  the 
Sngers  clasped  agunet  his  breast.  Gonjngham  would  have  reined 
in,  but  Concepcion  on  his  heels  gave  the  charger  a  cut  with  his 
heavy  whip  that  made  him  bound  forward  and  would  have  unseated 
a  short-Btirmped  rider. 

'  G-o  on,'  cried  the  Spaniard ;  '  it  is  bo  business  of  ours.  The 
police  are  behind/ 

And  Conyngham,  remembering  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  rode 
on  without  looking  back.  In  the  daj  of  which  the  present  narra- 
tive treats,  the  streets  of  Xeres  were  but  ill  paved,  and  the  dust 
lay  on  them  to  the  depth  of  many  inches,  serving  to  deaden  the 
Bound  of  footsteps  and  fiuolitate  the  commission  of  such  deeds  of 
riolence  as  were  at  this  time  of  daily  occurrence  in  Spain.  Biding 
on  at  randona  GoDyogham  and  his  companion  soon  lost  their  way 
in  the  narrow  streets,  and  were  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
none  had  followed  them.  Here  in  a  quiet  alley  Conyngham  read 
again  the  address  of  the  letter  of  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  rid 
hinuelf  without  more  ado. 

It  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Monreal  at  No.  84  Plaza  de 
Cadiz. 

'  I^  his  Excellency  stay  here  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  this 
^'enta,'  said  Concepcion,  '  Alone,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  informa- 
tion without  attracting  attention.  And  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
swnts,  let  uB  shake  the  dust  of  Xeres  off  our  feet.  The  first  tiling 
we  see  is  steel,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have  a  wife  in  Algeciras 
to  whom  I  am  much  attached,  and  I  am  a&aid — yes,  a&aid.  A 
gentleman  need  never  hesitate  to  say  so.' 

He  shook  his  head  forebodingly  as  he  loosened  his  girths  and 
("Ued  for  water  for  the  horses. 

'  I  could  eat  a  cocida,'  he  went  on,  sniffing  the  odours  of  a 
neighbouring  kitchen,  '  with  plenty  of  onions  and  the  mutton  as 
becomes  the  springtime — young  and  tender.  Dios !  this  quick 
tiavelling  and  an  empty  stomach,  it  kills  one.' 

'  When  I  have  delivered  my  letter,'  replied  Conyngham,  '  we 
bUU  eat  with  a  lighter  heart.' 

Concepcion  went  away  in  a  pessimistic  humour.    He  weu  one 
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of  those  men  wbo  are  brave  enoogh  on  good  wine  and  victnals,  bnt 
lack  the  etamina  to  fight  when  Iiimgiy.  He  returned  present^ 
with  the  required  information.  The  Plaza  de  Cadiz  was,  it 
appeared,  quite  close.  Indeed,  the  town  of  Xeres  is  not  large, 
though  the  intricacies  of  its  narrow  8treet«  may  well  puzzle  s  De* 
comer.  No.  84  was  the  house  of  the  barb^,  and  on  his  first 
floor  lived  Colonel  Monreal,  a  retired  veteran  who  had  fought  with 
the  English  againat  Kapoleon's  armies. 

Doting  his  servant's  absence,  Conyngbam  bad  written  a  Bbort 
note  in  French,  conveying,  in  terms  which  she  would  nndentand, 
the  news  that  Julia  Barenna  doubtless  awaited  with  impatience; 
namely,  that  her  letter  bad  been  delivered  to  ^im  whose  addreag 
it  bore. 

'  I  have  ordered  your  cocida  and  some  good  wine,'  he  said  to 
Concepcion.  '  Your  horse  is  feeding.  Make  good  use  of  yoai 
time,  for  when  I  return  I  shall  want  yon  to  take  the  road  again  at 
once.  You  must  make  ten  miles  before  you  sleep  to-night,  and 
then  an  early  start  in  the  morning.'  i 

'  For  where,  aeBor  ? '  i 

'  For  Eonda.'  ' 

Concepcion  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  life  had  been  spent 
upon  the  road,  his  wardrobe  since  childhood  had  been  oontainedin 
a  saddle-bag,  and  Spaniards,  above  all  people,  have  the  coree  rf 
Ishmael.  Tbey  are  a  homeless  race,  and  lay  them  down  to  sleep, 
when  &tigue  overtakes  them,  under  a  tree  or  in  the  shade  of  a 
stone  wall.  It  often  ha|^>enB  that  a  woi^er  in  the  fields  will 
content  himself  with  the  lee  side  of  a  haystack  for  bis  resting-place 
when  his  home  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  mountain 
side. 

'  And  hifl  Excellency  ?'  inquired  Concepcion. 

'  I  shall  sleep  here  to-night  and  proceed  to  Madrid  to-morrov, 
by  way  of  Cordova,  where  I  will  wait  for  yon.  I  have  a  letter  hwe 
which  yon  must  deliver  to  the  Seiiorita  Barenna  at  Bonda  without 
the  knowledge  of  anyone.  It  will  be  well  that  neither  Geneaal 
ViQcente  nor  any  other  who  knows  yon  should  catch  sight  of  yon 
in  the  streets  of  Sonda.' 

Concepcion  nodded  his  head  with  mach  philosophy. 

'  Ah !  these  women,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  steaming  dish  d 
mutton  and  vegetables  which  is  almost  universal  in  the  South, 
'  these  women,  what  shoe  leather  they  cost  ns ! ' 

Leaving   his   uervant  thus  profitably  employed,   ConyDgbain 
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Bet  oat  to  find  the  barber's  shop  in  the  Plaza  de  Cadiz.  This  he 
did  without  difficulty,  but  on  presenting  himself  at  the  door 
of  Colonel  Monreal's  apartment  leamt  that  that  gentleman  vas 
oat. 

'  Bat,'  added  the  Eervant,  '  the  Colonel  is  a  man  of  regular 
habita.  He  will  return  within  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  for  he 
dines  at  five.' 

Conyugham  paused.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  Colonel 
Monreal's  acquaintance,  indeed  preferred  to  remain  vithout  it,  for 
he  rightly  judged  that  Senor  Larralde  was  engaged  in  afiairs  best 
left  alone. 

'  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Colonel,'  he  said  to  the  servant,  a  man 
of  stoptd  countenance.  '  I  will  place  it  here  upon  his  table,  and 
can  no  doubt  traet  you  to  see  that  he  gets  it.' 

'  That  you  can,  Excellency,'  replied  the  num  with  a  palm  already 
half  extended  to  receive  a  gratuity. 

'  If  the  Colonel  fails  to  receive  the  letter  I  shall  certainly  know 
of  it,'  said  Conyngham,  stumbling  down  the  dark  staircase,  and 
well  pleased  to  have  accompUshed  his  mission. 

He  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  inn  in  the  qoiet  alley  where 
he  had  elected  to  pass  the  night,  and  found  Concepcion  still  at 
taUe. 

'  In  half  an  hour  I  take  the  road/  said  the  Spaniard.  '  The 
time  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  am  ready  to  ride  all  night.' 

Having  eaten,  Concepcion  was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and 
now  cheerfdlly  undertook  to  carry  out  his  master's  instructions. 
In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  was  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
waved  an  aiiy  adieu  to  Conyngham  as  he  passed  under  the  swing- 
ing oil  lamp  that  hong  at  Uie  comer  of  the  street. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  imd  Conyngham,  having  dined, 
set  out  to  explore  the  streets  of  Xeres,  which  were  quiet  enough 
now,  as  the  caf^  were  gayer  and  safer  than  the  gloomy  thorough- 
&re8  where  a  foe  might  lurk  in  every  doorway.  In  Uie  market 
place,  between  rows  of  booths  imd  tents,  a  dense  crowd  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  with  that  steady  sense  of  promenading 
which  the  Spuiiard  understands  above  all  other  men.  The  dealers 
in  coloured  handkerchiefs  from  Barcelona  or  mantillas  from 
Seville  were  driving  a  great  trade,  and  the  majority  of  them  had 
long  since  shouted  themselves  hoarse.  A  few  quack  dentists  were 
operating  upon  their  victims  under  the  friendly  covert  of  a  big 
dmm  and  a  bassoon.    Dealers  in  wonderful  drugs  and  herbs  were 
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hsraiiguiDg  the  crovd,  easily  gumng  the  attentioa  of  the  aiinpiB 
peasants  by  handling  a  live  snake  or  a  crocodile  which  they  allowed 
to  crawl  upon  their  shoolders, 

Conyngham  lingered  in  the  crowd,  which  was  orderly  enoogh, 
and  araused  himself  by  noting  the  credulity  of  the  country  f<^ 
ontil  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  solemn  proceseioQ  passing  up 
the  market-place  behind  the  tents.  He  inquired  of  a  bystander 
what  this  might  be. 

'  It  is  the  police  carrying  to  his  apartment  the  body  of  Ctdtnd 
Monreal,  who  was  mnrdered  this  afternoon  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,'  ms 
the  answer. 

Conyngham  made  his  way  between  two  tents  to  the  deserted 
side  of  the  market-place,  and,  running  past  the  procession,  reached 
the  barber's  shop  before  it.  In  answer  to  his  summons  a  girl  came 
to  the  door  of  the  Colonel's  apartment.  She  was  weeping  and 
moaning  in  great  mental  distress. 

Without  explanation  Conyngham  pushed  past  her  into  the  room 
where  he  had  deposited  the  letter.  The  room  was  in  disorder,  and 
no  letter  lay  upon  the  table. 

'  It  is,'  sobbed  the  girl,  '  my  husband,  who,  having  heard  that 
the  good  Colonel  had  been  murdered,  stole  all  his  valuables  and 
papers  and  has  run  away  from  me.' 


CHAFTEB  XI. 

A     TINGLED     WEB. 
'  Wherein  I  un  falae,  I  am  honest — not  tme  to  be  Irae.' 

'  And — wottld  you  believe  it  ? — there  are  soldiers  in  the  house  at  the 
very  door  of  Julia's  apartments.'  Seilora  Barenna,  who  made  thii 
remark,  heaved  a  sigh  and  sat  back  in  her  canework  chair  with 
that  jeikiness  of  action  which  in  elderly  ladies  usually  betokens 
impatience  with  the  ways  of  young  people. 

'  Policemen — policemen,  not  soldiers,'  corrected  Father  Concha 
patiently,  as  if  it  did  not  matter  much.  They  were  sitting  in  the 
broad  vine-clad  verandah  of  the  Casa  Barenna,  that  grim  old  honsa 
on  the  Bobadilla  road,  two  miles  from  Ronda.  The  priest  had 
walked  thither,  as  the  dust  on  his  square-toed  shoes  and  black 
stockings  would  testify.  He  had  laid  aside  his  mournful  old  hat, 
long  since  brown  and  discoloured,  and  was  wiping  his  forehead 
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with  a  cheap  pocket-bandkerchiefof  colour  and  pattern  rather  loud 
for  big  station  in  life. 

*  Well,  thej  have  swords,*  persisted  the  lady. 
'  Policemen,'  said  Father  Concha,  in  a  stem  and  final  voice, 
wliioh  caused  SeSora  Barenna  to  cast  her  eyes  upwards  with  an  air 
of  resigned  martyrdom. 

'  Ah,  that  Alcalde ! '  she  whiq>ered  between  her  teeth. 
'  A  little  dog,  when  it  is  afraid,  growls,'  said  Concha  philo- 
sophically. '  The  Alcalde  is  a  very  small  dog,  and  he  is  at 
his  wit's  end.  Such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  in  Ronda  before, 
and  the  Alcalde's  world  is  Bonda.  He  does  not  know  whether 
his  office  permits  him  to  inspect  yoong  Ladies'  love  letters 
or  not.' 

'  Love  letters ! '  ejaculated  Sefiora  Barenna.  She  evidently  had 
a  keen  sense  of  the  romantic,  and  hoped  for  something  more 
tragic  than  a  mere  flirtation  be^tten  of  idleness  at  sea. 

*  Yes,'  said  Concha,  crossing  his  legs  and  looking  at  his  com- 
panion with  a  queer  cynicism.  '  Young  people  mostly  pass  that 
way.' 

He  had  had  a  tragedy,  this  old  man.  One  of  those  grim  tragedies 
of  the  cassock  which  English  people  rarely  onderstand.  And  his 
tragedy  sat  beside  him  on  the  cane  chair,  stout  and  emiuently 
vorldly,  while  he  had  journeyed  on  the  road  of  life  with  all  his 
illusions,  all  his  half-fledged  aspirations,  untouched  by  the  cold 
finger  of  reality.  He  despised  the  woman  now,  the  contempt  larked 
in  his  cynical  smile,  but  he  clung  with  a  half-mocking,  open-eyed 
sarcasm  to  his  memories. 

'  But,'  be  said  reassuringly,  '  Julia  is  a  match  for  the  Alcalde, 
you  may  rest  assured  of  that.' 

Senora  Bareima  turned  with  a  gesture  of  her  plump  hand 
indicative  of  bewilderment. 

'  I  do  not  understand  her.  She  laughs  at  the  soldiers — the 
policemen,  I  mean.  She  laoghs  at  me.  She  laughs  at  every- 
thing.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  the  hollow  hearts  that  make  most  noise  in  the  world,' 
Baid  Concha,  folding  his  handkerchief  upon  his  knee.     He  was 
deadly  poor,  and  had  a  theory  that  a  folded  handkerchief  remains 
longer  clean.    His  whole  existence  was  an  e£fort  to  do  without 
those  things  that  make  life  worth  living. 
'  Why  did  you  send  for  me  ? '  he  asked. 
'  Bat   to  advise  me — to   help  me.     I  have   been,  all  m/ 
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life,  cost  upon  the  world  aloDe,  No  one  to  help  me — no  one 
to  luuierstand.  No  one  knows  wh&t  I  h&ve  anffered — my  hoB- 
band ' 

'  Was  one  of  the  beet  and  most  patient  of  mortals,  and  is 
assoredly  in  heaven,  where  I  hope  there  are  a  few  mansions  le- 
served  for  men  only.' 

Seiiora  Barenna  fetched  one  of  her  deepest  sighs.  She  had  a 
few  lurking  in  the  depth  of  her  capacious  being,  reserved  for  such 
occasions  as  this.  It  was,  it  seemed,  no  more  than  her  life  had 
led  her  to  expect. 

'  YoQ  have  had,'  went  on  her  spiritual  adviser,  'a  life  of  eaie 
and  laznry,  a  husband  who  denied  yon  nothing.  Yoa  have 
never  lost  a  child  by  death,  which  I  understand  is — one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  that  God  sends  to  women.  Yoa  are  an  ongratefol 
female.' 

Sefiora  TWpn?"',  whose  &ce  would  have  graced  one  of  the  veiy 
earliest  of  the  martyrs,  sat  with  folded  hands  waiting  ontU  the 
storm  should  pass. 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  see  Julia  ? '  asked  Concha  abruptly. 

'  Yes — ^yes !  And  persuade  her  to  conciliate  the  Alcalde — to 
tell  him  some  story  or  another.  It  does  not  sorely  matter  if  it 
be  not  the  strict  truth.  Anything  to  get  theee  men  oat  of  Ute 
bouse.  My  maid  Maria  is  so  flighty.  Ah — these  yoang  people ! 
What  a  trial — my  dear  Padre,  what  a  trial ! ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Father  Concha.  '  Bat  what  a  dull  -woAd  it 
would  be  if  our  neighbour  knew  how  to  manage  his  own  affurs  I 
Shall  we  go  to  Julia  ? ' 

The  perturbed  lady  preferred  that  the  priest  shoold  see  ha 
daughter  alone.  A  military-looking  individoal  in  white  tronsos 
and  a  dark  green  tanic  stood  guard  ov^  the  door  of  Julia's 
apartment,  seeking  by  his  attitude  and  the  curl  of  bis  moustache 
to  magnify  bis  office  in  the  eyes  of  a  maid  who  happened  to 
have  an  onuBual  amount  of  cleaning  to  do  in  that  partionlai 
corridor. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Father  Concha,  by  no  means  abashed  by  Ute 
sentinel's  sword.  '  Ah,  it  is  you,  Manael.  Your  wife  teUs  me 
yoa  have  objections  to  the  christening  of  that  last  boy  of  yours, 
number  five  I  think.  Bring  numba-  five  on  Sunday,  after 
vespers — eh  ?  Ton  onderBtand — and  a  little  something  for  the 
poor.  It  is  pay  day  on  Saturday,  And  no  more  nonsense  about 
religion,  Manuel,  eh  ? ' 
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He  shook  Hb  lean  finger  in  tha  official's  ioce  and  valked  on 
UD  challenged , 

'  May  I  come  in  ? '  he  said,  tapping  at  the-  door ;  and  Julia's 
"voice  bade  him  enter. 

He  closed  the  doot  behind  him  and  laid  aside  bis  hat.  Then 
lie  stood  upright,  and  slowly  rubbing  his  hands  ti^ether  looked 
at  Julia  with  the  humorous  twinkle  lurking  in  his  eye  and  its 
companion  dimple  twitching  in  his  lean  cheek.  Then  he  began 
to  feel  his  pockets,  passing  his  hands  down  his  worn  cassock. 

'  Let  me  see,  I  had  a  love  letter — was  it  from  Don  Carlos  ?  At 
all  events,  I  have  lost  it  I ' 

He  laughed,  made  a  perfunctory  sign  of  the  cross  and  gave 
her  hiB  blessing.  Then,  his  face  having  become  suddenly  grave 
as  if  bj  machinery  at  the  sound  of  the  solemn  Latin  benediction, 
he  sat  down. 

Jnlia  looked  worn  and  eager.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  search  his 
&oe  for  news. 

'  Yea,  my  dear  child,'  he  said.  '  Politics  are  all  very  well  as 
a  caxeex.  But  without  a  distinct  profit  they  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion <^  few  men,  and  never  worth  the  thought  of  a  woman.' 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  she  turned  to  the  window, 
vfaich  was  open  to  admit  the  breath  of  violets  and  other  flowers 
of  the  spring.  She  shrugged  her  shoolders  and  gave  a  sharp 
righ. 

'  See  here,  my  child,'  said  Padre  Concha  abruptly.  '  For 
reasons  which  concern  no  one,  I  take  a  great  interest  in  your 
happiness.  You  resemble  some  one  whose  welfare  was  once  more 
important  to  me  than  my  own.  That  was  long  ago,  and  I  now 
consider  myself  first,  as  all  wise  men  should,  I  am  your  friend, 
Jnlia,  and  much  too  old  to  be  over-Bcrupulons.  I  peep  and  pry 
into  my  neighbours'  affairs,  and  I  am  uneasy  about  you,  my 
child.* 

He  shook  his  head  and  drummed  upon  the  table  with  his  dirty 
fingers. 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  the  girl  with  her  defiant  little  laugh, 
*  bnt  I  can  manage  my  own  afKurs.' 

The  priest  nodded  reflectively. 

'  Yes,*  he  said.  '  It  is  natuial  that  you  should  say  that.  One 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  youth  is  self-confidence.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  shake  yours.  But,  you  see,  there  are  several  people 
who  happen  to  be  anxious  that  this  little  aflair  should  blow  over 
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and  be  forgotten.  The  Alcalde  is  a  mole,  we  know  that,  and 
anything  that  Berres  to  magnify  himaelf  and  his  offiee  is  likely-  to 
be  prolonged.  Do  not  play  into  hie  hand.  As  I  tell  yoa  tboreaie 
some  who  wish  to  forget  this  incident,  and  one  of  them  is  coming 
to  see  yoa  this  afternoon.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  girl  indifferently. 

'  General  Vincente.' 

Julia  changed  colour  and  her  eyelids  flickered  for  a  moment 
as  she  looked  oat  of  the  open  window. 

'  A  good  friend,'  continued  Concha, '  hot ' 

He  finished  the  phrase  with  an  eloquent  little  gesture  ci  the 
hand.  At  this  moment  they  hoth  heard  the  sound  of  an  approach' 
ing  carriage. 

'  He  is  coming  now,'  said  Concha.  '  He  is  driving,  so  EsteUa 
is  with  him.' 

'  Estella  is  of  coarse  jealous.' 

The  priest  looked  ak  her  with  a  slow  wise  smile  and  said 
nothing. 

'  She '  began  Julia,  and  then  closed  h^  lips — true  to  that 

eaprit  de  aexe  which  has  ruled  through  all  the  ages.  Then  Julia 
Barenna  gave  a  sharp  sigh  as  faer  mind  reverted  from  Estella's 
afibira  to  her  own. 

Sitting  thas  in  silence,  the  two  oocnpante  of  the  quiet  room 
heard  the  approach  of  steps  and  the  chnk  of  spurs  in  the 
corridor. 

■  It  is  the  reverendo  who  vi8it«  the  Senorita,'  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  sentinel  explain  deprecatingly. 

The  priest  rose  &nd  went  to  the  door,  which  he  <^>ened. 

'  Only  as  a  iriend,'  he  said.     '  Come  in.  General.' 

General  Vincente  entered  the  room,  followed  by  EsteUa.  He 
nodded  to  Concha  and  kissed  his  niece  affectionately. 

'  Still  obdurate  ? '  he  said,  with  a  eemi-playful  tap  on  her 
shoulder.  '  Still  obdurate  ?  My  dear  Julia,  in  peace  and  war  the 
greatest  quality  in  the  strong  b  mercy.  You  have  [ooved  yoondf 
strong — you  have  worsted  that  unfortunate  Alcalde — be  m^ciihl 
to  him  now,  and  let  this  incident  finish.' 

He  drew  forward  a  chair,  the  others  being  seated,  and  laid 
aside  his  gloves.  The  sword  which  he  held  upright  between  his 
knees,  with  his  two  hands  resting  cm  the  hilt,  looked  incongruously 
large  and  reached  the  level  of  his  eyes.  He  gave  a  little  chockling 
laugh. 
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'  I  saw  him  last  nigbt  at  the  Caf4  Beal — the  poor  man  had 
the  air  of  a  funeral,  and  took  his  vine  as  if  it  were  soar.  Ah, 
these  civilians,  they  amuse  one — they  take  life  so  seriously,' 

He  laughed  and  looked  round  at  those  assembled  as  if  inviting 
them  to  join  bim  in  a  gayer  and  easier  view  of  existence.  The 
Padre's  farrowed  bee  answered  the  sommons  in  a  sadden  smile, 
bat  it  was  with  grave  eyes  that  he  looked  searchingly  at  the 
moet  powerful  man  in  Andalusia;  for  General  Vincente's  word 
iras  law  south  of  the  Tagus. 

The  two  men  sat  side  by  side  in  strong  contrast.  Fate 
indeed  seems  to'  shake  men  together  in  a  bag,  and  cast  them  oat 
apoii  the  world  heedless  where  they  may  fall ;  for  here  was  a 
Boldier  in  the  priest's  habit,  and  one  carrying  a  sword  who  had 
the  keen  heart  and  sure  sympathy  for  joy  or  sorrow  that  should 
ever  be  found  within  a  black  coat  if  the  Master's  work  is  to  be 
well  done. 

General  Vincente  smiled  at  Estella  with  nang-froid  and  an 
nnraffled  good  nature,  while  the  Padre  Concha,  whose  place  it 
surely  was  to  take  the  lead  in  such  woman's  work  as  this,  slowly 
rubbed  his  bony  hands  together,  at  a  loss  and  incompetent  to 
meet  the  urgency  of  the  moment. 

'  Our  gnest  left  Os  yesterday  morning,'  said  the  General, 
'and  of  course  the  Alcalde  placed  no  hindrance  on  his  depar- 
ture.' 

He  did  not  look  at  Julia,  who  drew  a  deep  breath  and  glanced 
at  Estella. 

'  I. do  sot  know  if  Senor  Conyngham  left  any  message  for  you 
with  Estella — to  me  he  said  nothing,'  continued  Gstella's  &ther ; 
and  that  young  lady  shook  her  head. 

'  No,'  she  put  in  composedly. 

'  Then  it  remains  for  us  to  close  this  foolish  incident,  my  dear 
Jnlia;  and  for  me  to  remind  you,  seeing  that  you  are  fatherless, 
that  there  are  in  Spain  many  adventurers  who  come  here  seeking 
the  sport  of  love  or  war,  who  will  ride  away  when  they  have  had 
their  fill  of  either.' 

He  ceased  speaking  with  a  tolerant  laugh,  as  one  who,  being 
a  soldier  himself,  would  beg  indulgence  for  the  fiulings  of  his 
comrades,  examined  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  then  looked  blandly 
round  on  three  feces  which  resolutely  refused  to  class  the  absent 
Englishman  in  this  category. 

'  It  remains,  ^17  dear  niece,  to  satisfy  the  Alcalde — a  mere 
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glance  at  the  letter — sofficiemt  to  satisfy  him  aa  to  the  nature  (^ 
its  contents.' 

'  I  have  no  letter,'  aaid  Julia  quietly  with  her  level  red  1^ 
eet  hard. 

'  Not  in  your  poesessioQ,  but  perhaps  concealed  in  some  place 
near  at  hand — nnlefls  it  is  destroyed.' 

'  I  have  deetroyed  no  letter,  I  have  concealed  no  letter,  and  I 
have  no  letter,'  said  the  girl  quietly. 

Estella  moved  nneaaily  in  the  chair.  Her  face  was  caiaadetB 
and  her  eyes  shone.  She  watched  her  cousin's  hoe  intentJy,  and 
beneath  his  shaggy  brows  the  old  priest's  eyee  went  from  one  fair 
countenance  to  the  other. 

'  Then,'  cried  the  General,  riling  to  his  feet  with  an  air  of 
relief,  '  yoo  have  but  to  assure  the  Alcalde  of  this,  and  the  nbok 
incident  is  terminated.  Blown  over,  my  dear  Concha — blown 
over! ' 

He  tapped  the  priest  on  the  shoolder  with  great  good  nature^ 
Indeed,  the  world  seemed  sunny  enough  and  free  &om  cares  whai 
Creneral  Vincente  had  to  deal  with  it 

'  Yes — yes,'  said  the  Padre,  snuff-box  in  hand,  '  Blown  over — 
of  course.' 

'  Then  I  may  send  the  Alcalde  to  you,  Julia — and  yoa  wiD 
t«ll  him  what  you  have  told  as  ?  He  cannot  but  talw  the  word 
of  a  lady.' 

'  Yes — if  you  like,'  answered  Julia. 

The  G-eneo^'s  joy  knew  no  bounds, 

'  That  is  well,'  he  cried, '  I  knew  we  could  safely  rely  upon  yonr 
good  sense.  Kiss  me,  Julia — that  is  well  I  Come,  Estella — we 
most  not  keep  the  horses  waiting.' 

With  a  laugh  and  a  nod  he  went  towards  the  door. 

'  Blown  over,  my  dear  Concha,'  he  said  over  his  shoulder. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  priest  walked  down  the  avenue  of 
walnut  trees  alone.  The  bell  was  ringing  for  vespers,  bat  the 
Padre  was  an  autocratic  shepherd  and  did  not  huiry  towaids  his 
flock.  The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  distant 
mountains  the  shades  of  night  already  lay  like  a  blue  veil. 

The  priest  walked  on  and  presently  reached  the  high  road. 
A  single  figure  was  upon  it — the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  an  ilex  tree  half  a  mile  up  the  road  towards  BobadiUa. 
The  man  crouched  low  againat  a  heap  of  stones  and  had  the  sir 
of  a  wanderer.     His  face  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 
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*  Blown  ov&c,'  muttered  the  Fadre  as  he  tamed  his  back  apon 
Sobadilla  and  went  on  towards  his  church.  '  Blown  over,  of  course ; 
)ut  what  is  CoQcepcion  Vara  doing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iionda  to-night?* 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

ON  THB  TOLEDO  BOAD. 

■  Uue  bonne  iotoDtiou  estnne  6cbelle  trop  conite.' 

CoiTTHQHAM  made  his  way  without  difficulty  or  incident  from 
Xeres  to  Cordova,  riding  for  the  most  part  in  front  of  the  clumsy 
diligencia  wherein  he  had  bestowed  Ms  luggage.  The  road  was 
wearisome  enoogh,  and  the  last  stages,  through  the  fertile  plains 
boidering  the  Gnadalquivir,  duBty  and  monotonous. 

At  Cordova  the  traveller  found  comfortable  quarters  in  an  old 
inn  overlooking  the  river.  The  ancient  city  was  then,  ae  it  is  now, 
a  great  military  centre,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  picturesque 
corps  of  horse-tamers,  the  '  Bemonta,'  who  are  responsible  for  the 
mounting  of  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery  of  Spain,  Conyngham 
had,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Vincente,  made  such  small 
changes  in  his  costume  as  would  serve  to  allay  curiosity  and  prevent 
that  gossip  of  the  stable  and  kitchen  which  may  fallow  a  traveller 
to  his  hart  frtnn  one  side  of  a  continent  to  the  other. 

'  Wherever  you  may  go  learn  your  way  in  and  out  of  every 
town,  and  yon  will  thus  store  np  knowledge  most  nsefnl  to  a 
soldier,'  the  General  had  said  in  his  easy  way. 

'  See  you,'  Goncepcion  had  observed,  wagging  his  head  over  a 
■^igMette,  '  to  go  about  the  world  with  the  eyes  open  is  to  conquer 
the  world,' 

From  his  guide  moreover,  whose  methods  were  those  that 
Natoxe  teaches  to  men  who  live  their  daily  lives  in  her  company, 
^nyngham  learnt  much  of  that  roadciaft  which  had  raised 
(^ncepcion  Vara  to  such  a  proud  eminence  among  the  rascals  of 
Andalusia.  Cordova  was  a  good  object  upon  which  to  practise, 
for  Roman  and  Goth,  Moor  and  Christian,  have  combined  to  make 
^ta  tortuous  streets  wellnigh  incomprehensible  to  the  traveller's 
mind. 

Here  Conyngham  wandered,  oi  else  he  sat  aomnolently  on  a 
^t  in  the  Paseo  del  Gran  Capitan  in  the  shade  of  the  orange 
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treee,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Concepcion  Vara,  He  made  a  fe* 
acquaintances,  as  every  traveller  who  ia  not  a  bear  must  needs  do  ii 
a  country  where  politeness  and  hospitality  and  a  grave  good  fellow- 
ship  are  the  natural  habit  of  high  and  low  alike,  A  bullfighter 
or  two,  who  beguiled  the  long  winter  months,  when  the  ringa  ir 
closed,  by  a  little  innocent  horse  dealing,  joined  him  quietly  ia 
the  streets  and  offered  him  a  horse — as  between  gentlemen  of 
undoubted  honour — at  a  price  much  below  the  current  value.  Ot 
it  was  perhaps  a  beggar  who  came  to  him  on  the  old  yellow  maiUe 
seat  nnder  the  orange  trees,  and  chatted  a&hly  about  his  basineB 
as  being  bad  in  these  times  of  war.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  a  white- 
haired  gentleman,  who  spoke  in  English,  and  asked  some  vsy 
natoisl  questions  as  to  the  affairs  that  lm>aght  an  Engliahman  to 
the  town  of  Cordova.  This  sweet-spoken  old  man  explained  that 
strangers  would  do  well  to  avoid  all  questions  of  politics  and 
religion,  which  he  classed  together  in  one  dangerous  vhcde. 
Nevertheless,  Conyngham  thought  that  he  perceived  his  ancioit 
friend  the  same  evening  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  Jesuit  College 
of  La  Campania. 

Two  days  elapsed  and  Concepcion  Van  made  neither  ^peai- 
ance  nor  sign.  On  the  second  evening  Conyngham  decided  to  go 
pa  alone,  prosecuting  bis  journey  through  the  sparsely  populated 
valley  of  the  Alcadia  to  Ciudad  Beal,  Toledo,  and  Madrid. 

'  Yon  will  ride,'  the  innkeeper  told  him,  '  from  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  Guadiana,  and  if  there  is  rain  yon  may  be  a  montii 
upon  the  road.' 

Conyngham  set  out  in  the  early  morning,  and  as  he  threw  bie 
Ic^  across  the  saddle  the  son  rose  over  the  far  misty  hills  of  BtHidli, 
and  Concepcion  Vara  awoke  from  his  night's  rest  under  the  wall 
of  an  olive  terrace  above  the  Bobadilla  road,  to  begin  another  day 
of  patient  waiting  and  watching  to  get  speech  with  the  maid  or  ' 
the  mistress  ;  for  he  had  already  inaugurated  what  he  lightly  , 
called  '  an  affair '  with  Julia's  flighty  attendant.    The  sun  rosealso   ' 
over  the  plains  of  Xeres,  and  lighted  up  the  picturesque  form  trf 
Esteban  Larralde,  in  the  saddle  this  hour  and  more,  having  learnt    ; 
that  Colonel  Monreal's  death  took  place  an  hour  before  Conynghatn'a 
arrival  in  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera.    The  letter,  therefwe, 
had  not  been  delivered  to  Colonel  Monreal,  and  was  still  in 
Gonyngham's  possession. 

Larralde  bestrode  a  shocking  steed,  and  hod  but  an  indifTerent 
seat  in  the  saddlf.    Jfeyert-hel^Bs  tbedoet  rose  beneath  his  biHBe'a 
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Feet,  and  bis  spurs  floslied  in  the  saoHght  as  this  tuan  of  many 
iparts  homedoD  towards  Utrera  and  Cordova. 

In  the  old  Moorish  palace  in  Eonda,  G-eneral  Vincente,  stim- 
cxKoned  to  a  great  council  of  war  at  Madrid  ,was  making  curt  militar^r 
preparations  for  his  jonmey  and  the  conveyance  of  his  honsehold 
bo  the  capital.  Seiiora  Barenna  was  for  the  moment  forgetful  of 
tier  nerves  in  the  excitement  of  despatching  servants  in  advance 
t.o  Toledo,  where  she  owned  a  summer  residence.  Julia  was  ner- 
vously anxious  to  be  on  the  road  again,  and  showed  by  every  word 
axul  action  that  restlessness  of  spirit  which  is  the  inheritsjice  of 
ikxnagry  hearts.  Estella,  quiet  and  self-contained,  attended  to  the 
details  of  moving  a  vast  and  formal  household  with  a  certain 
eagemees  which  in  no  way  resembled  Julia's  feverish  haste. 
Sstella  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  happy  people  who  know  what 
they  want. 

Thus  Frederick  Con3rDghem,  riding  northward  alone,  seemed 
to  be  a  pilot  to  all  these  persons  into  whose  lives  he  had 
suddenly  stepped  as  from  a  side  issue,  for  they  were  one  and  all 
making  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  colder  plains  of  Castile,  where 
existence  was  full  of  strife  and  ambition,  of  war  and  those  inner 
wheels  that  ever  jar  and  grind  where  politicians  contend  together 
for  the  mastery  of  a  moment. 

As  he  rode  on,  Conyngham  left  a  me^t^e  from  time  to  time 
for  his  self-appointed  servant.  At  the  offices  of  the  diligencias  in 
varions  towns  on  the  great  road  from  Cordova  to  Madrid  he  left 
word  for  Concepcion  Vara  to  follow,  should  the  spirit  of  travel  be 
still  QpOQ  him,  knowing  that  at  these  places  where  travellers  were 
ever  passing,  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  road  was  on  the  tongue  of  every 
ostler  and  stable  help.  And  truly  enough  there  followed  one  who 
made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Englishman, 
and  heard  his  messages  with  a  grim  smile.  But  this  was  not 
ConcepdoD  Vara. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  Conyngham,  who  had  quitted 
Toledo  in  the  morning,  began  to  hunger  for  the  sight  of  the  towers 
and  steeples  of  Madrid.  He  had  ridden  all  day  through  the  bare 
coontiy  of  Cervantes,  where  to  this  day  Spain  rears  her  wittiest 
men  and  plainest  women.  The  sun  had  just  set  behind  the  distant 
hills  of  Old  Castile,  and  from  the  east,  over  Aranjuez,  where  the 
great  river  cuts  Spain  in  two  parts  from  its  centre  to  the  sea,  a 
giey  cloud — a  very  shade  of  night — was  slowly  rising.  The 
aspect  of  the  brown  plains  was  dismal  enough,  and  on  the  horizon 
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the  rolling  unbroken  luid  seemed  to  melt  away  into  etemitj  and 
infinite  space. 

Conynghom  reined  in  and  looked  aroond  him.  So  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  no  house  arose  to  testify  to  the  presence  of  man.  Ko 
labourer  toiled  home  to  Ms  lonely  hat.  For,  in  this  coontiy  of 
many  wars  and  interminable  sbife,  it  has,  since  the  days  vt 
Nebuchadnezzar,  been  the  custom  of  the  people  to  congregate  is 
Tillages  and  small  townships,  where  a  common  danger  second 
some  protection  against  a  lawless  foe.  The  road  rose  and  UH  in  a  - 
straight  bne  across  the  table-land  withont  tree  or  hedge,  and  Madrid 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  world,  for  the  horizon,  which  mas 
distant  enough,  bore  no  sign  of  cathedral  spire  or  castie  height 

Conyngham  turned  in  bis  saddle  to  look  back,  and  there,  not  a 
mile  away,  the  form  of  a  hurrying  horseman  broke  the  bare  line 
of  the  dusty  road.  There  was  something  weird  and  disturbing  in 
.this  figure,  a  si^gestion  of  pursuit  in  every  line.  For  this  wai 
not  Concepcion  Vara.  Conyngham  would  have  known  him  atonoe. 
This  was  one  wearing  a  better  ccat ;  indeed  Concepcion  preferred 
to  face  life  and  the  chances  of  the  world  in  shirt  sleeves. 

Conyngham  sat  in  his  saddle  awaiting  the  new  oomer.  To 
meet  on  such  a  road  in  Spun  without  pausing  to  exchange  a  safat- 
tation  would  be  a  gratuitous  insult,  to  ride  in  solitude  within  hail 
of  another  traveller  were  to  excite  or  betray  the  deepest  dialzost. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Conyngham  that  he  already  waved  his  hand 
in  salutation,  and  was  prepared  to  hail  the  new  comer  as  the 
jolliest  companion  in  the  world. 

Esteban  X^rralde,  seeing  the  salutation,  gave  a  short  laogfa. 
and  jerked  the  reins  of  his  tired  horse.  He  himself  wore  a  veaiy 
look  as  if  the  fight  he  had  in  hand  were  an  uphill  one.  Jie  Ind 
long  recognised  Conyngham  ;  indeed  the  chase  had  been  one  <tf 
little  excitement,  but  rather  an  exercise  of  patience  and  do^^ 
perseverance.  He  raised  his  hat  to  indicate  that  the  Englishmao't 
gay  salutations  were  perceived,  and  pulled  the  wide  brim  well 
forward  again. 

'  He  will  change  his  attitude  when  it  becomes  apparent  who  I 
am,'  he  muttered. 

But  Conyngham's  first  word  would  appear  to  suggest  Uud 
Esteban  Larralde  was  a  much  less  impressive  person  than  he  oon- 
sidered  himself. 

'  Why,  it's  the  devout  lover ! '  he  cried.  '  Sefior  Larralde,  job 
remember  me,  Algeciras,  and  your  pink  love  letter — deuced  fehy 
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)ve  letter,  th&t;  nearly  got  me  into  a  devil  of  a  tow,  I  can  t«Il 
on.     How  are  yon,  eh  ? ' 

And  the  Knglishman  rode  forward  with  a  jolly  laogb  and  his 
and  held  out.  I«rralde  took  it  without  enthasiasm.  It  was 
&ther  difficult  to  pick  a  pictureeque  qnanel  with  snch  a  person  as 
his.  AIoreoTer,  the  tme  conspirator  never  believes  in  another 
oan's  honesty, 

*  Who  woTild  have  expected  to  meet  jou  here  ? '  went  on 
i^onyngham  jovially. 

'  It  is  not  so  snrprising  as  yon  think.* 
'Oh!' 

There  was  no  mistaking  LarraldeV  manner,  and  the  English- 
nan's  gay  bine  eyes  hardened  anddenly  and  rather  snrprisiDgly. 
'  Mo,  I  have  followed  you.  I  want  that  letter.' 
'  Well,  as  it  happens,  Selior  larralde,  I  have  not  got  yoor 
letter,  and  if  I  had  I  am  not  qnite  sare  that  I  wonld  give  it  to  you. 
Yonr  conduct  in  the  matter  has  not  been  over-nice,  and,  to  tell 
yon  the  trnth,  I  don't  think  mncb  of  a  man  who  gets  strangers 
and  women  to  do  his  dirty  work  for  him.' 

Larralde  stroked  his  moustache  with  a  half-furtive  air  of 
contempt, 

'  I  shonld  have  given  the  confounded  letter  to  the  Alcalde  of 
Bonda  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  lady  would  have  suffered  for  it, 
aod  let  yon  take  your  chance,  Seuor  larralde.' 
larralde  shrugged  his  shonlders. 

'  You  wonld  not  have  given  it  to  the  Alcalde  of  Bonda,'  he  said 
in  a  sneering  voice,  '  becanse  yon  want  it  yourself.  You  require 
it  in  order  to  make  your  peace  with  Estella  Vincente.' 

'We  are  not  going  to  talk  of  Senorita  Vincente,'  said 
Conyngham  quietly.  '  You  say  you  followed  me  because  you 
wanted  that  letter.  It  is  not  in  my  poBseBsion.  I  left  it  in  the 
hoQse  of  Colonel  Monreal  at  Xeres.  If  you  are  going  on  to  Madrid, 
I  think  I  will  sit  down  here  and  have  a  cigarette.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  propose  resting  here,  I  shall  proceed,  asitisgettiog 

UtB." 

Conyngham  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  nod  and  a  smile 
*hich  was  not  in  the  least  fi-iendly  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
cheofo].  He  seemed  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  quarrelling,  hut 
P't'posed  to  do  so  as  light-heartedly  as  possible.  They  were  both 
on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  larralde  a  few  paces  in 
^  direction  of  Madrid. 
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Conyngbam  indicated  the  road  with  an  inviting  wave  of  tbe 

'  Will  yon  go  on  ? '  he  aeked. 

Ijarralde  sat  looldng  at  him  vith  glittering  eyes,  and  said 
nothing. 

'  Then  I  will  continne  my  jooniey/  said  the  Englishman,  toncb- 
ing  his  horse  lightly  wltb  tlie  spur.  The  horae  moved  on  and 
passed  within  a  yard  of  the  other.  At  this  moment  Lanalde  rose 
in  his  stirmps  and  flong  himself  on  one  side. 

Gonyngham  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  and  threw  back  his  head. 
Larralde  had  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The  Englishman  swayed 
in  the  saddle  as  if  trying  to  balance  himself,  his  legs  bent  back 
jrom  the  knee  in  the  sharpness  of  a  biting  pain.  The  heavy 
stirrups  swnng  free.  Then,  slowly,  Gonyngham  toppled  fwmid 
and  rolled  oat  of  the  saddle,  falling  to  the  road  with  a  thnd. 

Larralde  watched  him  with  a  white  fiice  and  staring  eyes. 
Then  he  looked  qaickly  round  over  tbe  darkening  Itmdscape. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.  This  was  one  of  the  waste  places  of 
the  world.  Larralde  seemed  to  remember  the  Eye  that  seetli  ew  < 
there,  and  crossed  himself  as  he  slipped  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground.  He  was  shaking  all  over.  His  face  was  ashen,  tax  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  a  man  and  be  left  alone  with  him. 

Conyngham'a  eyes  were  closed.  There  was  blood  on  his  lips. 
With  hands  that  shook  like  leaves  Esteban  Larralde  searched  the 
Englishman,  foond  nothing,  and  corsed  his  ill  fortnne.  Them  he 
stood  upright,  and  in  the  dim  light  his  foce  shone  as  if  he  bad 
dipped  it  in  water.  He  crept  into  the  saddle  and  rode  on  towards 
Madrid.  i 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Gonyngham  recovered  consciousness,  j 
In  turning  him  over  to  search  his  pockets  Larralde  had  perha{is, 
unwittingly,  saved  his  life  by  placing  him  in  a  position  that 
checked  the  internal  hemOTihage.  What  served  to  bring  backtbe 
Engliebman'a  wandering  senses  was  the  rumbling  of  heavy  wheds 
and  the  crack  of  a  great  whip  as  a  cart  laden  with  hay  and  drawn 
by  six  moles  approached  him  from  the  direction  of  Toledo. 

The  driver  of  tbe  team  was  an  old  soldier,  as  indeed  were  most 
of  tbe  Castilians  at  this  time,  and  knew  how  to  handle  wounded    l 
men.      With   great   care  and   a  multitude  of  oaths  he  lifted 
Gonyngham  on  to  his  cart  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Madrid.         ' 

{To  it  MttMmAJ.) 
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THE  EXGLISmfAX'S  CALENDAR. 
MAY. 

1  John  Drjdeo,  poet  and  dramatist,  d.  1 700, 
The  Uonthlf  Review  firat  pabliihcd,  1749. 

2  r.The  Vision  oF  Piers  Plowman,  1369. 

3  Battle  of  Cape  Kiuiaterre,  Admiral  Anson.  \H'. 
^     SUtioners' Coinp.-iny  incorporated,  1557. 

Isaac  Batrow.  divine,  d.  1677. 

Slorm  ol  Seringa paton.  General  Iiotd  Hotrla,  1799, 
G     Samuel  Cooper,  miniatuTe  painter,  d.  1672. 
0     Sir  James  Simpson,  physician,  d.  ISTO. 

7  John  aailllm,  hetsM,  A.  ICai. 

8  John  Stuart  Mill,  pbilosopher,  d.  18T3. 

9  Repeal  ot  the  Test  and  Corporation  AcU,  1838. 
^muel  Couiiin?,  Diextotint  engraver,  b.  1801. 

10  Dr.  Thomas  Vounp,  physical  optician,  d.  1829. 

11  William  Pitt,  EnrI  of  Chatham,  statesman,  d.  1778. 
The  Delhi  powder  magatine  blown  np,  1867. 

13    The  Volimteer  Bifle  Corps  formed,  1659. 

13  William  Falthome,  engraTer,  buried,  1691. 

14  First  experiment  in  steam  navigation,  17S8. 

15  Uicbael  BaUe,  muaician,  b.  1S08. 

16  Boswell's  Lite  of  Johnson  poblishnd,  1T91. 

17  Edward  Jenner,  physician,  b.  1749. 

18  Pitt's  East  India  Bill  passed,  1784. 
Sir  John  Franlilin's  last  voyage,  1846. 

19  St.  Dnnstan,  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  statesman,  d.  ^'i- 
Battle  of  Cape  La  llogne,  Admiral  Bnssell,  1G92. 

20  Trinity  Hoase  incorporated,  161E. 

21  Eliiabetli  Fry,  philanthropist,  b.  1780. 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhorst  b.  1772. 

22  Maria  Edgeworth.  aiilbor,d.  1849. 

23  Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect,  b.  1795. 
Thomas  Hood,  pset  and  hnmourist,  b.  1799. 

21     RiitKrl  Cecil.  Lord  Saliabory,  statesman,  d.  IG12. 

The  Toleration  Act,  1689. 
VOL.  II. — HO.  11,  N.a. 
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26    BetoTD  of  the  CbatleDger,  1876. 
S6    Cnda,  historian,  d.  735. 
ST    HabcBs  Corpus  Act,  1679. 

Sir  Ibomaa  Manro,  Indian  civilian,  b.  1761. 
2S    John  DoUoDd,  optician,  elected  V.R.S.,  1761. 
S9    Sir  Hompbi?  Dotj,  chemist,  A.  1829. 
SO    Alexander  Pope  a,  1T44. 

Qirton  Ck)llege  incorporated,  1672. 
31    Frobisher's  polar  expeditions,  1S76,  1377,  1GT8. 

(1)  The  'Monthly  Review'  was  the  earliest  literary  periodical 
started  in  England ;  the  founder  and  publisher  was  Ralph  Griffithf . 
(4)  Barrow,  besides  being  a  great  scholar  and  theological  writer,  irai 
a  diatingoished  mathematician.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  his  papil  at 
Cambridge,  in  whose  favour  he  resigned  the  Lucasian  professorship 
in  1669.  (10)  To  Dr.  Thomas  Yoang  ia  principally  owing  the 
establishment  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  (XI)  Tbii' 
heroic  act,  which  saved  the  vast  stores  of  ammunition  in  the ! 
magazine  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  was  per- 1 
formed  by  Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  eight  others  under  him,  five 
of  whom  perished  in  the  explosion.  (12)  The  date  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation.  (14)  Patrick  Miller  first  proved  the  practicability 
of  steam  navigation  by  an  experiment  on  the  lake  at  Dalswinton 
House,  where  a  boat  twenty- five  feet  long  and  seven  brood 
was  successfully  worked  on  this  date.  (18)  In  this  memoraUe 
voyage  the  adventure  of  the  North-west  passage,  first  attempted 
nearly  300  years  earlier  by  Frobisher  (31),- was  at  length  achieved. 
The  heroes  of  it  all  perished,  and  proofs  of  their  success  did  not 
reach  the  world  until  1859,  after  the  discovery  of  another  passage 
by  Sir  James  McClure  in  1856.  (27)  Speaking  of  Munro, 
George  Canning  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  '  Europe  never 
produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  fertile  as 
it  was  in  heroes,  a  moi-e  skilful  soldier.'  (28)  The  inventor  of 
achromatic  object-glasses. 

J.  M.  S. 
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VAPOLEON  ON  ENGLAND  AND   THE  ENGLISH. 
AN  ANNIVERSARY  STUDY. 

HAPOLEON  DIED  HAT  i.VSil. 

I  HAVE  passed  these  three  last  days  amidst  the  camp  and  in 
jeharboor.'  Thus  Napoleon  wrote  to  Cambac^rfis  in  1803  from 
'oulogne,  '  From  the  heights  of  Ambleteuse  I  Faw  the  coast  of 
'Ugland  aa  distinctly  as  one  sees  the  Church  of  Calvary  from  the 
'uileiies.  The  houses  and  movement  were  quite  distinguiBhable. 
t  is  a  ditch  that  will  be  crossed  when  there  is  boldness  to  attempt 
t-'  The  man  who  thus,  half  contemptuously,  half  confidently, 
reamed  of  the  conquest  of  the  stretch  of  land  beyond  what  he 
ailed  the  '  ditch,'  uttered,  at  different  times,  some  remarkable 
■pinions  about  England  and  the  Engliab.  The  record  of  some  of 
bese  opinions  may  prove  a  curiouB  chronicle  of  the  vagaries  of 
'Ue  of  the  master  minds  of  the  century. 


I. 

Educated  at  the  military  achools  of  Brienne  and  Paris,  Bona- 
pirte  had,  of  course,  studied  in  text-books  the  campaigns  of 
Henry  V,  and  of  Cromwell,  of  William  III.  and  of  Marlborough, 
>f  Peterborough,  of  Clive  and  of  Wolfe.  During  his  hours  of 
leisure  he  had  read,  among  the  foreign  authors,  Alexander  Pope 
>id  Laurence  Sterne.  He  raved  over  Ossian  with  sentimental 
wthttsiasm.  There  is  a  letter  extant  in  which  he  asks  his  father 
w  send  him  a  copy  of  the  '  Account  of  Corsica,'  by  James  Boawell. 
He  was  then  simply  a  young  officer,  ready  for  miUtary  adven- 
•^ure ;  ready,  if  called,  to  test  brains  and  battalions  with  a  nation 
which  he  had  in  his  student  days  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the 
oereditary  foe  of  his  adopted  country.  When  at  Toulon,  when  dis- 
CDssiog  the  affairs  of  Corsica,  and  when  conducting  those  brilliant 
**nipaign8  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  occasionally,  it  is  true,  referred  in 
uisparagJQg  terms  to  the  hwdy  islanders  who,  with  their  colonists  and 
'beir  battleships,  had  encompassed  the  globe.  Bat  the  tone  of 
'utility  was  purely  academic  or  professional.  When  he  set  out  for 
''STpt,  however,  there  came  a  change.  Then  his  official  missives  first 
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began  to  be  dotted  with  the  stock  phrases  so  regularly  employed  hj 
him  during  the  next  twenty  years.  '  Soldier?,'  he  harangued  befoc 
Alexandria,  '  you  are  about  to  undertake  a  conquest,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  incalculable  on  civilisation  and  the  commo'd^ 
world.  You  will  deal  Hngland  the  surest  and  most  sensible  Uotj 
while  waiting  to  kill  her  outright.  You  will  have  to  make  some 
fatiguing  marches ;  you  will  have  to  fight  several  battles ;  but 
you  will  succeed  in  all  your  enterprises;  the  fates  are  for  us!' 
He  himself  was  as  yet  unniHIed,  There  waa  still  no  peramul 
animna.  Hia  services,  not  bis  passions,  were  enlisted  in  the  canse 
for  which  he  fought.  He  was  still  the  professional  officer  acting 
under  orders.     This  mental  neutrality  was  not  of  long  dnration. 

Bonaparte  seems  to  have  first  firmly  resolved  to  smash  the  pova 
of  England  after  George  III.  had,  by  the  pen  of  GrenviUe,  soano- 1 
gantly  and  so  curtly  answered  his  overtures  for  pea<»,  doubted 
his  motives,  and  challenged  his  position.  The  First  Caasul. ! 
deeply  wounded  in  his  pride,  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  this  j 
direct  insult.  The  memory  of  his  experiences  with  Sir  Sidney  | 
Smith  and  the  English  in  Kgypt  also  did  not  tend  to  soften  hij  | 
aggressive  spirit.  For  a  time  there  was  a  hollow  truce  between 
France  and  England.  Bonaparte  meanwhile  complained  in- 
cessantly of  the  scurrility  of  the  papers  printed  about  him  abroad. 
These  prints  lashed  him  into  fury,  but  yet  he  was  anxious  to  fcntw 
their  contents. 

'  When  he  was  being  shaved,'  says  Bonrrienne,  '  I  read  to  tun 
the  newspapers,  beginning  always  with  the  "  Monitenr."  Hepaid 
little  attention  to  any  but  the  German  and  English  papers.  "  Pasi 
over  all  that,"  he  would  say,  while  I  was  perusing  the  Fraich 
papers,  "  I  know  it  already.  They  say  only  what  they  think  will 
please  me." '  He  took  good  care  that  hia  people  spoke  and  wrote 
only  well  of  himself  and  his  administration.  He  always  ahowed  a 
disposition  to  check  all  free  expression  of  public  opinion  when 
that  opinion  was  contrary  to  his  views  and  purposes.  Oftentimes 
he  was  nettled  that  foreign  governments  did  not  show  the  same 
zeal  in  this  direction.  Stanislas  de  Girardin  reports  a  converaatioi) 
which  he  had  with  the  Consul  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  abroad.  '  I  had  proposed,'  remarked  Bonaparte,  '  to  the 
British  Minister  to  make  an  arrangement  for  several  months,  by 
which  a  law  should  be  passed  in  Fiance  and  in  England  prohibit- 
ing newspapers  and  the  members  of  the  Government  fiton 
expresBing  either  good  or  ill  of  foreign  govermneuts.     He  would 
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never  consent  to  it.'  '  He  could  not,'  anawered  Girardin.  '  Wlj  ? ' 
asked  Bonaparte.  '  Because,'  answered  Girardin,  '  an  agreement 
of  that  sort  would  have  been  oppoeed  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  country.'  '  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  government,' 
concluded  the  Gonsul,  '  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  interdict 
things  objectionable  to  foreign  govemmente.'  Bonaparte  was 
particularly  angry  with  the  leading  journal  of  London.  '"The 
Times,"'  he  objected,  'which  they  say  is  officially  inspired, 
abounds  in  continual  iovectives  against  France.  Two  of  its  four 
precious  pages  are  daily  used  in  order  to  disseminate  the  most 
stupid  calumnies.  Everything  that  the  imagination  can  conjure 
op  of  what  is  base,  vile,  wicked,  this  miserable  sheet  aacribes  to 
the  French  Government.  Who  pays  it  ?  What  is  its  object  ? ' 
Peltier  and  Goldsmith,  two  rabid  pamphleteers,  were  particularly 
hateful  to  the  man  in  power,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Peltier  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of  libel,  though 
eloquently  defended  by  Mackintosh.  Bonaparte  believed  in  an 
aristocracy  of  marshals  and  in  a  legislature  of  mutes.  He  thought 
that  political  matters  ought  to  be  discussed  in  cabinet^  with  closed 
doors,  not  in  parliaments  with  open  galleries.  All  publicity  was 
distasteful  to  Mm — except  such  as  he  manufactured  himself. 
'  Let  Fox,  Pitt,  or  Addington,'  he  said,  when  Consul,  'be  more 
dexterous  than  the  other  in  the  conduct  of  a  parliamentary 
intrigue  or  more  eloquent  in  Parliament,  and  we  shall  have  war 
instead  of  peace.  .  .  .  Think  of  delivering  the  fate  of  the  world 
to  Bueh  levers ! '  Meanwhile  he  became  more  and  more  jealous  of 
the  commercial  and  naval  supremacy  of  his  rival. 

'  The  English,'  he  advised  Decaen,  '  are  masters  of  the  Indian 
Continent ;  they  are  uneasy  and  jealous  in  their  domination.  .  .  . 
You  most  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  those  princes  and  populations 
»ho  submit  with  rankling  animosity  to  the  British  sway.' 

Madame  de  RSmusat  gives  us  a  picture  of  Bonaparte's  literary 
tastes  as  evinced  in  conversation  at  the  Malmaison.  '  The  First 
wnjsul  passed  the  living  authors  in  review,  and  spoke  of  Ducis, 
*hose  style  he  did  not  admire.  He  deplored  the  mediocrity  of 
t>Qr  tragic  poets,  and  said  that,  above  everything  in  the  world,  he 
BQould  like  to  recompense  the  author  of  a  fine  tragedy.  I  ven- 
tured to  say  that  Ducis  had  spoilt  the  "  Othello  "  of  Shakespeare. 
Aais  long  English  name,  coming  from  my  lips,  produced  a  sensa- 
uon  among  our  silent  and  attentive  audience  in  epaulettes. 
Bonaparte  did  not  altogether  like  anything  English  being  praised. 
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We  argued  the  point  awhile.  Ail  I  said  was  very  cominoDito; 
but  1  had  named  Shakespeare,  I  had  held  my  own  agaioat  tlie 
Consul,  I  had  praised  an  English  author.  What  audacity !  fflal 
a  prodigy  of  erudition !  I  was  obliged  to  keep  eilence  for  derail 
days  after.'  Fox,  Holland,  Comwallis,  when  they  c&tled  on  Bou- 
parte  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  were  cordially  receind. 
He  naturally  was  kindly  disposed  towards  public  men  who  had  » 
often  championed  his  policy  in  their  country.  But  Pitt,  GtM- 
ville,  Addington,  Windham,  Hawkesburyhe  detested.  Whitworti, 
the  ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  appears  to  have  had  the  fecnltj 
of  irritating  him  by  reason  of  his  impassive  demeanour  and  his 
cautions  reserve.  One  interview  between  Bonaparte  and  Thil- 
worth  was  characterised  by  words  bo  violent  as  to  be  almost  nrnq" 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  '  The  English  want  war/  eiclaiiwd 
the  Consul  at  this  interview,  '  but  if  they  are  the  first  to  dn' 
their  swords  from  the  scabbards,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  sheathe  the 
sword  agEun  !  They  don't  respect  treaties !  Henceforth  tnatiei 
must  be  covered  with  black  crape ! '  The  intercourse  betwewitb 
two  nations  became  daily  more  envenomed.  Bonaparte  was  espe- 
cially incensed  at  the  shelter  and  support  which  conspinton 
against  his  sovereignty  found  in  the  purlieus  of  Westcninrtff- 
All  the  while  he  was  making  elaborate  preparations  for  the  coming 
contest. 

'  I  beg  you  will  have  a  song  written  for  the  invasion  of  En? 
land  to  the  tune  of  the  "Chant  du  Depart;"  have  several  soap 
written  on  the  subject  to  different  airs,'  he  instructed  CbaptaL 
'I  know  that  several  comedies  appropriate  to  the  circumstanw 
have  been  presented.  A  choice  should  be  made  so  that  they  wS! 
be  played  in  the  various  theatres  of  Paris,  and  especially  at  tlw 
camps  of  Boulogne,  Bruges,  and  other  places  where  the  armj  ^ 
quartered.'  'I  trust,  A'ice- Admiral,'  he  addressed  Villeneuw, 
'  you  have  arrived  at  Brest.  Come  on,  lose  not  a  moment,  I'd 
with  my  united  8eeta  enter  the  Channel.     England  is  onrs !' 


ir. 

England,  despite  gigantic  difficulties,  was  ready  for  t^" 
combat.  Pitt  was  at  tlie  helm.  He  employed  two  methodi'  <* 
attack  against  Napoleon.  He  fought  him  with  fleets.  He  to^^ 
him  with  subsidies.  Pitt  calculated  that  while  Napoleon  ^ 
kept  engaged  on  the  Continent  he  would  have  neither  the  ti"' 
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lor  the  means  to  attempt  to  move  hia  forces  on  towards  London. 
England,  strong  in  her  navy,  prood  of  her  commercr^,  was  the 
nislrese  of  the  seas.  France,  powerful  with  her  armj,  was  the 
nistresB  of  vassal  states.  France  had  the  greater  popolation; 
Sngland,  the  greater  wealth.  Hondreds  of  milUons,  in  loans  and 
lubsidtes,  had  England  lavished  among  the  nations.     Smalt  wonder, 

ben,  that  Napoleon  so  acrimonioosly  and  so  repeatedly  referred 
o  her  use  of  gold  in  fighting  him.  He  saw  its  glitter  every- 
where. Everywhere  he  beard  its  clink.  With  fevered  imagi- 
lation  he  pictured  its  potent  effect  at  every  court,  in  every 
nnspiracy,  in  every  war  office,  on  every  battlefield.  He  was,  at 
irst,  confident  of  snccessfolly  passing  the  Channel.  '  This  war  has 
Ken  lasting  several  centuries,' he  remarked  toPelet  de  La  Loz^. 

It  will  last  several  centuries  more  unless  we  have  the  satisfaction 
>f  humiliating  England.  The  English  Government  has  fallen 
oto  the  hands  of  some  forty  (amilie;,  which  are  foreign  to  the 
»antry.  That  oligarchy  has  easily  laid  down  the  law  to  the 
HoDse  of  BniDswick.    But  this  state  of  affairs  oaonot  last.' 

Notwithstanding  these  bold  pri^nostications,  Napoleon  was 
biled  by  the  ubiquitous  sea  power  which  he  affected  to  despise. 
GaDteaome  and  Villenenve  felled  to  carry  out  his  plans.  '  Your 
V'illeneuve,*  exclaimed  Napoleon  to  Decrds,  '  is  not  fit  to  command 
iveu  a  frigate.  Wtiat  is  to  be  said  of  a  man  who  on  accoont  of  a 
lew  sick  sailors,  a  broken  bowsprit,  some  shivered  soils,  a  mere 
nmonr  of  Nelson  and  Calder  joining,  loses  his  bead  and  abandons 
lis  pniposee  ? '  Napoleon  issued  no  proclamation  after  Trafalgar, 
fie  said  nothing  of  Nelson.  He  only  suggested  that  the  papers 
ihould  print  as  little  as  possible  about  that  terrific  sea  fight, 
jrievoos  was  his  disappointment.  Addressing  the  soldiers  after 
he  battle  of  Ulm  there  was  a  wail  of  chagrin  amid  the  psean  of 
rjumph.  '  In  a  fortnight  we  have  accomplished  a  campaign,'  be 
leclared.     '  We  have  driven  the  troops  of  Austria  out  of  Bavaria. 

•  .  Bnt  what  does  this  matter  to  England  ?  She  has  attained 
Jer  end.  We  are  no  longer  at  Boulogne !  .  .  .  But  we  shall 
wt  stop  there,'  he  continued.  '  You  are  impatient  to  commence 
he  second  campaign.  This  Rossian  army,  which  English  gold 
"as  transported  from  the  extremities  of  the  universe,  must  experi- 
iDce  a  similar  fate.  .  .  .  They  have  no  generals  in  fighting  against 
Fhom  I  cao  attain  glory.  All  my  care  shall  be  directed  towards 
>btainiDg  victory  with  the  least  possible  effusion  of  blood.  My 
nldiers  are  my  children.'    Before  and  after  Austerlitz  he  had  his 
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iDveterate  foe  in  mind.  '  Soldiers,  I  will  myself  direct  joor 
battalioDS.  .  .  .  Let  not  the  ranks  be  thinned  mider  the  pretest 
of  removing  the  wounded,  and  let  each  one  be  firmly  impreffled 
with  this  conviction,  that  these  mercenaries  of  England,  who  are 
animated  with  so  great  a  hatred  against  our  nation,  most  be  con- 
quered.' After  the  battle,  according  to  Bansset,  Denon  presented 
for  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  a  series  of  medals  intended  to 
immortalise  the  souvenir  of  that  meteoric  campaign.  DentHi 
showed  his  master  one  medal  especially  which  represented  th« 
eagle  of  France  strangling  in  his  claws  the  leopard  of  England. 
Furiously  the  master  threw  it  away  and  shouted  :  '  How  dare  you 
say  that  the  French  eagle  is  strangling  the  English  leopard,  when 
I  can't  launch  even  a  single  little  fishing  smack  without  the 
English  capturing  it  ?  Have  that  medal  melted  down  and  d<Hi't 
dare  to  present  me  with  another  Uke  it ! ' 

While  commanding  armies  in  the  field,  Napoleon  kept  his  eye 
on  the  public  prints  issued  at  home  and  abroad.  Monnier  and 
twelve  clerks  were  kept  continually  busy  extracting,  translating, 
and  abridging  the  contents  of  the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain. 
'The  *'D4bats,"'  he  wrote  to  Regnier,  'has  published  two  | 
articles  dated  from  Germany.  I  wish  to  know  the  source  of  these 
articles,  and  who  paid  for  alarming  the  nation  with  the  echo  of 
rumours  spread  by  England.  Order  the  "  Debats  "  to  contradict 
these  folse  reports  in  a  suitable  manner.  I  am  not  more  satisfied 
with  the  contents  of  the  "  Mercure."  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
brothers  Bertin,  who  have  been  constantly  in  the  Enghsh  pay, 
own  the  "  Dibats  "  and  the  "  Mercure." '  '  It  seems  to  me,*  he 
complained  to  Fouch6,  '  that  the  papers  do  not  sufficiently  stir  up 
public  opinion.  Oar  papers  are  read  everywhere — above  all  in 
Hungary.  See  to  it  that  articles  are  inserted  which  may  let  the 
Germans  and  Hungarians  know  how  thoroughly  they  are  the 
dupes  of  England,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  sells  his 
people  for  gold.' 

Napoleon  found  time  amid  his  multifarious  occupations  to 
indulge  in  reading  some  of  the  authors  of  Great  Britain.  His 
lilnary  was  carefully  selected  for  him.  On  the  shelves  at  the  , 
Toileries  or  the  Trianon  were  ranged  Gibbon's  '  Roman  Empire,' 
Ferguson's  'Roman  Republic,'  Gordon's  'Tacitus' and  '  Sallnst,' 
Roscoe's  'Leo  X,,'  Watson's  'Philip  II,,'  Hume's  'England,'  l 
Robertson's  '  Scotland '  and  '  America,'  Gordon's  '  Ireland,'  all  in 
translated  form.     There  was  also  an  edition  of  Cook's  '  Voyages.*    I 
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Milton  was  there,  three  editions,  all  in  translations.  Bicbardson, 
Smollett,  and  Fielding  he  had  read  when  a  young  man.  Ossian 
was  always  a  favourite  of  his,  but  iShakespeare  was  not.  '  The;  wax 
enthasiastic  over  England,'  he  said,  according  to  Thibaudeau, '  and 
English  literature  on  mere  hearsay.  Shakespeare  was  steeped  in 
oblivion  for  two  hundred  years  even  in  England.  Suddenly  it 
pleased  Voltaire,  who  lived  at  Geneva  and  saw  many  Englishmen, 
to  praise  that  author  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them. 
The  word  went  round  that  Shakespeare  was  the  foremost  writer  of 
the  world.  I  have  read  him.  There  is  nothing  in  him  that  can 
touch  Comeille  and  Racine,  It  is  impossible  to  read  one  of  his 
plays.  They  are  pitiable.  Aa  for  Milton,  there  isn't  anything  in 
him  save  his  invocation  of  the  sun  and  two  or  three  other  passages. 
The  rest  ia  nothing  but  a  rhapsody.  I  like  Velly  better  than 
Home.' 

Eager  to  effect  the  commercial  ruin  of  England  by  sealing  up  the 
foreign  markets  against  her,  Napoleon  often  worked  pubhc  opinion 
against  her.  He  was  enraged  by  the  magic  which  those  golden 
sovereigns  so  often  had  in  battering  down  his  most  stupendous 
combinations.  He  commanded  his  editors  as  he  commanded  his 
generals.  He  endeavoured  to  form  literary  embargoes  as  he  had 
formed  mercantile  blockades.  '  The  trend  of  the  papers,'  he 
dictated  to  Kouche,  '  ought  to  be  in  this  direction :  attack  England, 
her  methods,  her  customs,  her  literature,  her  couElitution.  .  .  . 
Have  some  well-written  articles  printed  that  may  give  the  lie 
to  the  story  of  the  onward  march  of  the  Gusstans,  to  the  inter- 
view between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  to  those  ridiculous  rumours  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
fog  and  spleen  of  England.'  After  Jena,  while  issuing  one  of  bis 
magnificently  mendacious  bulletins,  he  did  not  forget  to  give  the 
redcoats  a  thrust,  'Lord  Morpeth,  the  English  envoy  to  the 
Prussian  Court,  during  Jena,  was  at  six  leagues  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  he  heard  the  cannon.  A  courier  told  him  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  fugitives.  He 
fied,  crying,  "  I  must  not  be  taken."  He  offered  sixty  guineas 
for  a  horse,  obtained  one,  and  escaped.'  For  years  Napoleon  held 
kings  and  princes  bs  bis  vassals.  Finally  came  the  revolt.  They 
laited  and  swept  him  to  his  ruin.  In  the  hour  of  adversity  hia 
harangues  still  had  their  note  of  defiance  to  England.  '  Soldiers, 
I  have  need  of  you  !  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard 
(England)  deSlee  the  continents  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  at  your 
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aspect,  let  him  fly  away  in  terror !  Let  as  carry  our  triainphBiit 
eagles  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  there,  alao,  we  have  insnlts  to 
avenge,  .  .  .  Soldiers,  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  moden 
armies,  but  have  you  equalled  the  glories  of  the  armies  of  Home, 
who,  in  the  same  campaign,  triumphed  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Euphrates,  in  Iltyria,  and  on  the  Tagus?  Your  Emperor  is  in 
the  midst  of  you ;  you  are  the  advance  guard  of  a  great  people. 
If  it  be  necessary,  the  nation  will  rise  at  my  voice  in  order  to  cent- 
found  and  dissolve  this  new  league  woven  by  the  hatred  and  the 
gold  of  England ! ' 

All  was  of  no  avail.  Napoleon,  compelled  to  abdicate  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  was  deported  to  Elba.  Viscoimt  Ebrington  and  Sir  Neil 
Campbell  had  interviews  with  him  at  this  period.  Whether  from 
natural  duplicity  or  shrewd  policy,  he  now  expressed  himself 
with  most  noteworthy  moderation.  '  Yours  is  the  greatest  of  sH 
nations,'  he  confessed  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell.  '  I  esteem  it  more 
than  any  other,  I  have  been  your  greatest  enemy — frankly  such ; 
but  I  am  so  no  longer.  I  have  wished  likewise  to  raise  the  French 
nation,  but  my  plans  have  not  succeeded.  It  is  all  destiny.' 
Ebrington  recounts  hia  conversation  thus  :  '  John  Bull  is  steady 
and  solid,  and  attached  to  ancient  establishments,  and  so  difierent 
in  character  from  the  Frenchman  that  there  is  no  bringing  the 
two  countries  into  comparison.'  Fox  was  the  object  of  favourable 
comment.  '  He  spoke  of  his  oratory,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt  J  and  asked  if  the  former  was  not  more  in  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  in  that  of  Cicero,  and  discussed  the 
two  styles  as  if  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  authors.'  '  What 
would  they  do  with  me  if  I  came  to  England  ? '  Napoleon  suddenly 
asked  Ebrington.  '  Would  they  stone  me  ? '  I  replied  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe  there.  ...  He  said,  smiling,  '  I  think, 
however,  there  would  always  be  some  risk  with  one  of  your  London 
mobs.'  Napoleon  made  farther  comparisons  between  the  two 
countries  in  his  off-hand,  self-confident  manner.  'In  England,' 
he  said,  'a  man  who  quits  bis  party  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  dis- 
graced, unless  he  has  some  good  reason  to  assign  for  it ;  whereat 
in  France  they  change  sides  just  as  it  may  suit  their  present 
interests,  without  feeling  accountable  to  anyone.'  '  If  I  bad  re- 
mained in  France,'  he  continued, '  I  would  in  time  also  have  bad 
a  navy.  I  don't  say  it  would  have  beaten  yours,  but  I  would 
have  bad  one.'  Thus  amiable  and  seemingly  devoid  of  ftutber 
ambition,  Napoleon  was  ^et  the  man  who,  in  less  than  a  yeif 
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aiter  these  coaverfationa,  escaped  trojn  Elba,  and  who  staked  all 
and  lost  all  at  Waterloo.  Even  then,  of  all  coimtries,  he  chose 
England  as  a  land  of  refage.  Whj?  M^neval,  who  met  him 
^Talking  in  the  garden  of  the  Malmaison  after  the  ront,  tells  the 
story.  '  He  told  me,'  Eays  he,  '  that  his  first  intention  had  been 
to  go  to  America,  but,  as  there  were  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  this  plan,  he  intended  to  go  and  live  in  England, 
and  added  that  he  meant  to  inaist  on  the  rights  which  were  en- 
joyed by  every  English  citizen.' 


in. 

Never  was  letter  more  ingenious  and  more  apparently  ingenn- 
ons  than  the  one  which  Napoleon,  beset  and  beaten  by  the  allied 
armies,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Begent.  '  Hoyal  Highness, — The 
victim  of  the  factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  of  the  hostility 
of  the  greatest  Powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political 
career,  and  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
and  I  claim  that  from  your  Royal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.'  Thin 
letter  and  his  printed  protest  were  disregarded.  He  was  this  time 
exiled  to  St.  Helena.  The  Powers  considered  him  a  person  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  and  accordingly  resolved  to  take  every 
precaution  that  he  should  not  again  break  loose  and  rush  the 
nations  into  war.  Naturally  the  illustrious  prisoner  fretted  under 
the  restraints  placed  upon  him,  and  now  indulged  in  the  most 
severe  animadversions  upon  the  government  and  the  policy  of 
England.  '  They  have  made  a  shop  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,' 
he  exclaimed  scomfally  to  Las-Cases.  *  In  your  country  particu- 
larly,' he  remarked  to  O'Meara,  '  every  man  has  his  trade ;  the 
member  of  Parliament  takes  money  for  his  vote,  the  ministers 
for  their  places.'  He  harped  continually  on  the  mercenary  side 
of  the  pohtics  of  England.  Now  and  then  he  was  retrospective,  and 
hinted  at  what  he  would  have  done  if  fortune  had  favoured  him. 
'  I  possessed  the  finest  army  that  ever  existed,  that  of  Aosterlitz,* 
he  said  to  Las-Cases.  '  Four  days  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  me 
to  Ijondon.  I  ehoold  not  have  entered  the  city  as  a  conqaeror, 
bat  ai  a  liberator ;  I  should  have  been  another  William  III.,  but 
more  generous,  more  disintereBted.  ...  I  ihoold  not  even  h4T9 
rgcsctpd  coptribiitionB  &om  the  English-'    He  generally  qqftUflei) 
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his  praise  of  the  Engliah.  Thus  be  said  to  O'Meara,  '  The  sea  is 
yoore ;  your  Beamen  are  as  mach  anperior  to  us  as  the  Dotcfa 
were  once  to  yoa,  I  think,  however,  that  the  Ameri(ians  are 
better  eeamen  than  yours  because  they  are  less  nmneioos.' 
Nspoldon,  gifted  with  genius  of  the  first  order,  so  keen,  so  ioteUi- 
gent,  BO  quick  in  judgment ;  so  true  in  grasping  situations  and 
problems  the  most  complex,  had  yet  an  extremely  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  resoorces  of  a  great  people.  He 
often  contradicted  himself  when  speaking  or  writing  about  them. 
He  seemed  to  see  everything  that  related  to  this  people  through  the 
distorbing  medium  of  an  irrepreSBible  im^ination.  He  tbos 
condnded  that  his  neighbours  across  the  Channel  were  simply  a 
band  of  bribable  poUticians  ruling  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  'The 
English  soldier  is  brave,*  he  said  on  another  occasion  to  O'J^Ieara, 
'  nobody  more  so,  and  the  officers  are  geneially  men  of  honour, 
but  I  do  not  think  them  yet  capable  of  executing  great  manoeuvres. 
I  think  that  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  them  I  could  make  them  do 
anything.' 

He  re-read  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  while  in  exile,  and, 
though  he  considered  many  of  the  economist's  points  well  taken, 
he  did  not  think  them  appUcable  in  practice.  Montholou  records 
that  he  had  the  '  fiaradise  Lost '  of  MUton  and  the  '  Robinson 
Crusoe 'of  Defoe;  read  aloud  to  him  during  some  of  his  lonely 
hoots.  The  campaigns  of  Marlborough  always  fascinated  him, 
and  in  his'island.  home  he  dictated  notable  commentaries  upon 
th«n.  Coxe's '  Life  of  Marlborough,'  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Bobert 
Spencer,  he  found  delightful  reading.  Montesquieu,  however,  he 
considered  a  mere  blind  partisan  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
therefore  he  spoke  rather  coldly .  and  dispar^ingly  of  him. 
'Tacitus  wrote  romances.  Gibbon  is  a  clabaudeur.  Machia- 
velU  is  the  orUy  book  one  can  read.'  Abbe  de  Pradt  represents 
Napoleon  as  expressing  this  literary  dictum  in  the  days  of  his 
imperial  power.  While  in  exile  the  fallen  ruler  denied  that  be 
had  ever  made  so  sweeping  a  statement.  Lord  Holland  informs 
OS  that  be  turned  the  pages  of  the  '  Edinburgh '  and  the  '  Quar- 
terly' while  in  baniehment,  and  was  on  one  occasion  quite 
aBtonished  at  some  of  the  anecdotes  about  himself  which  he  found 
in  them.  '  Where  on  earth  have  they  been  to  hunt  that  out  ? '  he 
exclaimed.  'But  I  recollect  it.  Where  on  earth  could  those 
EngUsh  fellows  get  at  it  ? ' 

Betsy  Balcombe,  that  hoydenish  girl  of  sixteen  with  whom 
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Napoleon  often  used  to  romp  in  merry  mood,  throws  an  idyllic 
charm  over  the  declining  days  of  that  tragic  career  in  the  book  of 
souvenirs  she  has  left  us.  The  girl  shows  the  general  in  a  most 
lovable  light.  He  would  often,  she  says,  twit  her  upon  the 
bibulous  proclivities  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
'One  day,  to  annoy  me,  he  said -that  my  countrywomen  drank 
gin  and  brandy,  and  then  added  in  English,  "You  laike  verre 
mosob  dreeok, .  Meess, . sometime  braodee,  gin  .  .  .  !"'  Miss 
Balcbmbe  protested  against  this  accusation.  '  At  last  be  con- 
fessed, langhing,  that  he  had  made  the  accusation  only  to  tease 
me.  When  I  was  going  away  he  repeated,  "  You  laike  dreenk, 
Aleess  Betsee — dreenk,  dreenk ! " '  '  With  respect  to  the  English 
language  I  have  been  very  diUgent,'  he  said  to  Warden  one  day. 
'  I  now  read  yonr  newspapers  with  ease,  and  must  own  they 
afford  me  no  inconsiderable  amusement.  They  are  occasionally 
inconsistent  and  sometimes  abusive.  In  one  paper  I  am  called 
a  liar,  in  another  a  tyrant,  in  a'  third  a  monster,  and  in  one  of 
them,  which  I  really  did  not  expect,  I  am  described  as  a  coward.' 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  he  execrated.  '  I  never  see  him,'  he  observed  to 
Montholon, '  but  I  thinkof  the  assassin  of  Edward  II.  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  heating  red  hot  the  iron  which  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  bis  crime.' 

O'Meara  records  some  more  of  his  confidences.  '  Your  nation,' 
be  remarked,  '  is  chiefly  guided  by  interest  in  all  its  actions.  I 
have  found  since  I  have  fallen  into  yonr  hands  that  yoa  have  no 
more  liberty  than  other  countries.  I  have  paid  dearly  for  the 
romantic  and  chivalric  ideas  I  had  formed  of  you.  .  .  .  English 
soldiers  are  not  equal  in  address,  activity,  or  intelligence  to  the 
French.  When  they  get  from  under  the  fear  of  the  laeh  they 
obey  nobody.  In  a  retreat  they  cannot  be  managed ;  and  if  they 
meet  with  wine  they  are  so  many  devils,  and  adieu  to  subordina- 
tioD.  I  saw  the  retreat  of  Moore,  and  I  never  witnessed  anything 
like  it.  It  was  impossible  to  collect  or  to  make  them  do  any- 
thing. Nearly  all  were  drunk.  Your  officers  depend  for  pro- 
motion on  interest  or  money.  Your  soldiers  are  brave,  no  one 
can  deny,  it,  but  it  was  bad  policy  to  encourage  the  miUtary 
mania  instead  of  sticking  to  your  marine,  which  is  the  real  force 
of  your  country,  and  one  which,  while  you  preserve  it,  will 
always  render  you  powerful.'  Now  and  then,  again,  Napoleon 
dreamed  of  mighty  schemes  even  for  the  capital  of  the  country 
which   he  now   so   frequently   and   so   relentlessly   abused.     '  I 
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would,'  he  exclaimed,  'beautify  London  by  building  two  great 
quays  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Thames,  by  making  tiro 
great  streets  the  one  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,  the  other 
from  St.  Paul's  to  the  river.'  In  his  conversations  while  in  eiile 
he  reverted  again  and  again  to  Pitt.  'The  policy  of  L«d 
Chatham,'  he  remarked  to  Las-Cases,  '  may  have  had  its  anjast 
features  eo  far  as  we  were  concerned,  but  at  least  he  proclaimed 
his  theories  with  boldness  and  energy.  M.  Pitt  introduced 
trickery  and  hypocrisy  into  the  policy  of  England,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  his  self-styled  heir,  has  injected  into  it  the  essence 
of  every  kind  of  baseness  and  immorality.  Chatham  was  proud 
to  have  come  from  the  commercial  classes.  Lord  Castlereagh,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  his  nation,  has  given  himself  the  pleasure 
of  playing  the  fine  gentleman  and  associating  with  the  great 
people  of  the  Continent.  .  .  .  The  poor  Constitution  is  sadly 
compromised  nowadays.  We  are  a  long  way  ^m  Fox, 
Sheridan  and  Grey,  those  talented  men,  those  sterUng  men  of 
the  Opposition  whom  the  oligarchy  has  bo  heaped  with  obloqnj.' 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  almost  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  '  Pitt 
was  the  master  spirit,'  said  he,  '  of  the  entire  politics  of  Europe. 
He  held  in  his  hands  the  moral  fate  of  peoples.  He  abused 
the  power.  He  set  fire  to  the  univerBe,'  Of  course  Fox  cane 
in  for  words  of  praise.  '  He  was  a  model  for  public  men,  and 
his  school  ot  public  men  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  rule  the 
world.  He  was  sincere,  straightforward,  and  square.  Haifa 
dozen  men  like  Fox  would  make  the  moral  fortune  of  a  nation.' 

Napoleon,  who  had  lived  and  ruled  in  a  country  where  the 
form  of  government  changed  so  frequently  within  a  few  years,  bad, 
or  said  he  had,  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  other  countries  of  his  time.  '  When,'  wrote 
he,  '  in  a  government  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  share 
in  the  supreme  authority,  and  when  one  of  these  three  powen  u 
not  absolute,  frequent  revolutions  harass  the  State.  You  will 
cite  England  and  the  United  States  to  me ;  but  these  are  modem 
republics,  and  they  will  end  as  all  others  have  ended  by  giriog 
themselves  a  master.' 

Occasionally  Napoleon  took  his  imprisonment  rather  philo* 
BOphically.    They  brought  him  books,  pamphlets,  squibs,  cartoon    I 
that  had  been  launched  against  him.    He  hiughed  at  them  good*    ' 
natnredly,  said  that  in  spite  of  libels  he  had  no  fear  for  the  great- 
DH8  of  bia  renown.    Bqt  tbes?  moments  of  good  bnmonr  yntt 
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fleeting.  Hot  resentment  generally  coorsed  through  that  impres- 
aionable  aoal  of  hiB  and  found  its  vent  in  denunciations.  '  Ah,'  he 
exclaimed  to  Laa-Cases,  'Wellington  ought  to  put  up  a  fine  candle 
at  the  altar  of  Blucher !  Without  Blucher  I  don't  know  where 
•'  Hia  Grace,"  as  they  call  him,  would  have  been.  As  for  me,  I 
am  pretty  sure  I  should  not  have  been  here.  ,  .  .  Wellington 
possesses  only  a  special  kind  of  talent.  .  .  .  Fortune  has  done 
xnore  for  him  than  he  has  done  for  her.  How  different  from 
Jtlailborough,  of  whom  lie  seems  to  consider  himself  the  rival  and 
equal !  Marlborough,  while  he  gained  battles,  ruled  cabinets  and 
guided  statesmen.  Wellington  has  only  shown  himself  capable  of 
following  the  views  and  plans  of  Castlereagh,  ,  .  .  He  has  reaped 
the  harvest  of  a  prodigious  victory.  But  did  his  genius  prepare 
the  harvest?  His  glory  is  altogether  negative.  ,  .  .  His  victories, 
their  result,  their  influence  will  grow  on  the  page  of  history,  but 
his  personal  fame  will  diminish  even  in  his  own  time.' 

Despite  all  these  eccentric  explosions,  all  these  caustic  cri- 
ticisms, all  these  pessimistic  pronouncements,  the  stem  fact  re- 
mains that  Napoleon,  after  overrunning  as  conqueror  a  continent 
in  arms,  found  one  nation  more  than  his  match,  and  never  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  with  victorious  eagles  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain. 

Lew  Eosen. 
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THE  BOARDING-OFFICER   OF  THE  ALABAMA} 

When  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge  sank  the  Con- 
federate States  Bteamer  Alabama  to  the  bottom  of  the  British 
Cbannel,  on  Sunday,  June  19, 1864,  a  couple  ofoars  and  her 'Dame- 
board'  were  the  solitary  vestiges  of  the  unfortunate  letter  of 
marque  left  afloat.  But  the  boats  of  Air.  John  Lancaster's  yacht, 
the  Deerhound,  which  rendered  such  timely  assistance  in  its- 
cning  the  captain  and  many  of  the  crew  of  the  AlabaTna,  also 
rescued  a  certain  amount  of  personal  property.  This  included 
the  diary  of  day-to-day  events  during  the  cruise  of  the  latt« 
ship,  kept  by  her  boarding-officer,  an  Englishman,  named 
George  Townley  Fullam.  This  record,  which  I  have  recently 
been  privileged  to  peruse,  has  never  been  printed  in  any 
shape  or  form.  And  yet  it  constitutes  a  valuable  foot-note  to 
history,  seeing  that  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
Admiral  Semmes'  delightful,  but  necessarily  bia8sed,  book  for  a 
connected  account  of  the  celebrated  '  corsair's '  doings — doings  eo 
daring  and  so  deadly  that  for  two  whole  years  they  sufficed  to 
paralyse  the  commerce  of  the  Power  with  which  Admiral  Semmes' 
employers  were  at  war.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  sevenl 
magazine  articles  of  greater  or  less  interest,  since  republished  in 
the  fascinating  volumes  entitled  '  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.'  It  can  scarcely  be  claimed,  however,  that  these,  any 
more  than  the  Admiral's  evidence,  are  free  from  the  tinge  of  bias. 
This,  then,  is  my  excuse  for  reviewing  in  these  pages  an 
unpublished  narrative  which  derives  enhanced  value  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  was  at  once  boarding-officer,  navigating 
officer,  and  master's  mate  of  the  Alabama.  He  joined  '  Number 
290'  on  July  29,  18C2— the  date  of  her  pretended  'trial  (rip' 
from  the  MeEsrs.  Jjiirds'  yard  at  Birkenhead,  which  was  destined 

■  This  article  is  placed  before  tlicre:idera  ottbe  CornhUl,  DotasagloiiHcalinn 
of  the  cleeds  of  that  notable  •salt-watorlhief '  the  Jtitama,  for  whose  misdeeifi 
o[  robelllous  pillage  Englniid  paid  as  dearly  as  the  Uoited  States,  bnt  as  a  taoit 
interesting  contribution  to  conlemporary  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (hal  the 
article  will  bring  liome  to  tlia  liritiah  public  the  terrific  injury  to  commcrM 
which  con  be  elTccted  by  a  Hin^'le  Bwift  cruiser,  and  bo  help  them  to  nnderslwid 
how  needful,  naj,  essential,  for  oar  commercial  safety  ia  the  complete  u>d 
atsolnte  command  of  the  Bea. — Ed.  Carahilt, 
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to  termiiiate  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  on  Angnst  10  ensuing. 
It  was  while  here,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  taking  in 
etores  and  guns,  that  her  real  character  became  known  through 
the  indiscretion  of  the  purser.  However,  the  danger  of  capture 
^ras  happily  evaded,  albeit  a  United  States  warship  was  cnuBing 
about  in  the  offing  ;  and  the  active  career  of  the  privateer— or, 
as  the  picturesque  aphorism  of  the  United  States  Navy  called 
her,  '  the  pirate ' — commenced.  Under  date  '  August  23,  1862,' 
oar  diarist  has  the  following  entry :  '  Was  this  day  appointed 
acting  master's  mate  to  the  Alahaina'  Admiral,  or,  as  he  would 
then  be  styled.  Captain  Semihes  formally  took  over  the  com- 
mand, and  signalised  his  doing  so  by  hoisting  the  Confederate 
ensign  at  the  peak,  the  English  St,  George's  Cross  at  the  fore, 
and  the  pennant  at  the  main,  saluting  his  flag  or  flags  as  tbey 
ahook  to  the  breeze.  Semmes,  we  are  informed,  made  a  stirring 
speech  to  his  new  and  polyglot  command,  in  which  he  stated 
that  '  his  principal  object  was  to  cripple  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy  ;  he  was  not  going  to  fight  a  fifty-gun  ship,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  he 
woold  give  them  an  opportunity  to  show  the  world  what  they  were 
made  of.'  Cheers  loud  and  long  greeted  this  warlike  declaration. 
The  non-naval  reader  will  speedily  grasp  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  boarding-oificer  to  board  every  merchant- 
man spoken  by  the  privateer,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  her 
nationality,  examining  her  papers,  and  (if  a  prize)  superintending 
the  removal  of  her  cargo  and  the  application  of  the  torch,  '  To 
all  the  prizes  we  had  so  far  captured,'  says  the  diary  under  date 
September  9,  1862,  *we  hoisted  English  colours,  and  exchanged 
them  for  Confederate  as  soon  as  the  boarding-officer  gained  the 
vessel's  deck.'  The  grim  entries,  '  gave  her  to  the  flames '  and 
'put  crew  in  irons,'  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  time- 
Btained  pages.  The  reason  for  both  is  obvious  to  any  student 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  Several  times  did  Admiral  Semmes 
take  his  prizes  into  a  neutral  port,  only  to  be  deprived  of  his  prey 
either  by  the  action  of  the  shore  authorities,  that  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  prize  himself,  or  of  the  two  in  concert.  This, 
however,  applies  more  to  Semmes'  first  ship,  the  Sumttr.  By 
the  time  the  Alabama  came  into  being  he  had  learnt  greater 
wisdom,  and  his  prizes  were  invariably  destroyed  at  sea.  As  for 
the  matter  of  the  ironing,  this  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
w  act  of  reprisal,  by  reason  of  the  harsh  treatment  believed  to 
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have  been  meted  out  to  Confederate  prisoners.  It  moat  alfo  te 
borne  in  mind  that  intense  excitement  had  been  caused  thiougb- 
oat  the  Soathem  States  owing  to  the  seizure  of  the  Confedentt 
agents.  Mason  and  Slidell,  when  voyaging  in  the  British  miil- 
steamer  Trent,  by  the  Federal  warship,  San  Jacinto.  Bqxoti 
were  circulated  that  the  American  marines  threatened  Miss  SlkMl 
with  their  bayonets  on  her  stepping  in  front  of  bet  father.  Adj- 
way,  intense  hatred  of  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jadnto  M 
manifested  by  the  Aliibama'a  crew. 

Mention  of  Captain  Wilkes'  ship  reminds  me  that  on  p  4a 
of  the  diary  I  find  a  vivid  accotint  of  the  AlabaTna's  nsnor 
escape  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  San  Jaeiiiio.  it 
this  time  (November  19,  1862)  the  privateer  lay  at  andi«. 
peacefully  enough,  in  the  harbour  at  Port  Koyal,  Martiniqiu- 
But  she  had  already  so  crippled  and  paralysed  the  enemy's  oan- 
merce,  in  the  few  short  months  that  she  had  held  the  high  sc»< 
that  a  veritable  fleet  of  cruisers  was  engaged  in  ecouring  th 
ocean  for  her.  Now  the  San  Jawnto  mounted  fourteen  gnu 
(twelve  68-pounders  and  two  ll-inch  shell-guns),  the  ^lobomi 
eight.  The  situation  was  not  pleasing  for  the  privateeremeii,  u 
the  infuriated  Northerners  would  in  all  likelihood  have  bangdl 
Semmes  and  his  officers  as  pirates,  could  they  have  caught  than. 
'  At  first  sight  it  had  been  our  captain's  intention  to  go  out  and 
give  the  enemy  battle ;  but  after  deliberation  be  determined  to 
wait  until  darkness  set  in,  ,  .  .  Before  sundown  every  prepin- 
tion  had  been  made  for  battle,  the  enemy  [being]  apptreBtlj 
pretty  active  in  making  preparations  also.  The  broadside  gam 
were  loaded  with  shot  and  the  pivot  guns  with  shell.  "Al 
hands  up  anchor ! "  That  was  soon  accomplished.  All  ligbti  : 
were  then  extinguished,  and  we  steamed  cautiously  across  lli* 
harbour  along  the  shore.  Dismissed  the  pilot,  called  all  hands  to 
quarters,  and  ran  out  the  guns,  all  expecting  to  hear  a  bang  fnin  ' 
the  enemy.  Signal  lighta  were  observed  firom  a  Yankee  vessel  in 
harbour.  The  light  was  very  favourable  to  us,  the  enemy's  ««' 
not  having  been  seen  since  the  last  particle  of  daylight  allownt  ' 
Qs  to  see  anything,  she  then  being  about  the  centre  of  tbe 
harbour,  evidently  on  the  alert.  After  the  pilot  had  left  ns  ^  \ 
engines  were  net  going,  nnti  away  ive  steamed  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  knots  an  liour.  At  9.20,  all  danger  of  interception  heJsf 
over,  the  guns  were  run  in  and  secured,  and  all  bands  pipe^ 
down.  .  .  .  We  learnt  afterwards  that  the  San  Jaemto  bad  t« 
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boats  on  the  look-oat  that  evening,  and  had  a  set  of  signals 
institated  by  which  a  Yankee  vessel  inside  the  harboor  conld 
afford  him  information  of  our  movements.  I  believe  the  antho- 
rities  arrested  her  captain  for  eignaUing  our  departure  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  faciUties  at  the  San  Jacinto's  command,  $lu 
blockaded  the  port  four  days  avd  iiigfda  after  we  left.' 

Such  pictures  as  this  give  a  realistic  impression  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  privateersmen  went  about  their  work  carrying  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  so  to  speak.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
ALttba'ma'a  speed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  whereas  Admiral 
Semtnes  in  his  book  states  that  thirteen  knots  and  a  quarter  was 
the  utmost  she  could  make,  Boarding-officer  Fnllam  cites  instances 
of  her  doing  fifteen. 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama  than  the 
record  of  her  battles,  skirmishes,  and  captures.  I  mean  the  side 
of  mvivny.  Semmes,  though  really  the  kindest-hearted  of  men, 
coold  rule  with  an  iron  hand ;  and  if  ever  the  iron  hand  was 
needed,  it  was  in  ruling  this  most  motley  of  crews.  When  fully 
manned,  the  letter  of  marque  mustered  about  110  officers  and  men. 
There  were  Americans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Spaniards,  and  rough  specimens  of  various  other  nationalities.  It 
is  only  surprising  that  serious  outbreaks  of  insubordination  were 
not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  reason  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  constant  excitement  of  the  life,  in  the  above- 
named  '  iron  rule '  of  Semmes,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  liquor 
was  religiously  kept  out  of  the  men's  reach,  so  far  as  it  possibly 
could  be. 

The  subject  of  this  '  reminiscence '  took  part  in  quelling  the 
onlyactual  mutiny  that  ever  threatened  the  internal  well-being  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Alabama.  Some  of  the  men  bad  managed  to 
get  somewhat  seriously  intoxicated,  but  the  combination  of  about 
thirty  well-armed  officers  proved  immediately  effectual  in  quelling 
the  rising.  The  Commander  hit  upon  the  happy  and  bloodless 
expedient  of  rewarding  the  ringleaders  by  pouring  buckets  of  sea 
water  over  them.  They  growled,  but  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  such  a  drastically  damp  method,  and  the  general  verdict 
was  that  their  captain  was  '  old  beeswax  for  watering  a  man's  grog.' 
Apart  from  the  incalculable  damage  which  she  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy's  shipping,  the  criiiKe  of  the  Alahaina  was  remarkable 
for  two  incidents — her  sinking  of  the  United  States  ship-of-war 
^otteros  after  a  sharp  engagement,  and  her  terrible  adventures  in 
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a  typhoon  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the  case  of  the  Satteras,  t»o 
vesEela  of  equal  strength  and  speed  fought  on  their  merits,  and 
every  member  of  the  Federal  ship's  crew  was  saved  b;  the  boats  of 
her  adversary.  The  typhoon,  of  which  AdmiisI  Semmes  has  left 
on  record  a  meet  vivid  account,  very  nearly  sent  the  nine-lived 
privateer  to  the  bottom.  She  weathered  it,  however,  only  to  find 
'  peace  at  the  last '  'neath  the  cold  waters  of  the  English  Channel, 
where  her  bleaching  bones  Ue,  many  bthoms  below  the  blue,  dde 
bj  side  with  the  bones  of  so  many  thousands  of  other  gallant  craft. 
The  battle  between  the  Alahama  and  the  United  States 
steamer  i/aff«ra«,  on  the  night  of  January  11,  1863,  should  live 
in  history  as  the  first '  yard-arm  engagement '  between  steamers 
at  eea.  It  was  fought  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  famous  prize-tAker 
was  in  her  own  waters  at  the  time,  so  to  speak,  being  but  a  few 
miles  from  Galveston.  'As  I  write,'  sagely  remarks  our  nautical 
diarist, '  all  are  discussing  the  probabilities  of  a  fight  before  morn- 
ing.' Semmes,  to  do  him  justice,  invariably  kept  the  Seventh  as 
a  'day  of  rest'  on  board;  but  in  the  present  instance  his  hand 
was  forced.  Letthediary  tell  its  own  spirited  tale  :— '  At  6.30  P.if. 
the  strange  steamer  hailed,  and  asked  "What  steamer  is  that  ?" 
We  replied  (in  order  to  be  certain  who  he  was),  "  Her  Majesty's 
etesmer  Petrel :  what  steamer  is  that?"  Two  or  three  times  we 
asked  the  question,  until  we  heard,  "  This  is  the  United  States 

steamer ,"  not  hearing  the  name.   However,  "  United  States  " 

was  sufficient.  As  no  doubt  existed  as  to  his  character,  we  said, 
at  6.35,  that  this  was  "  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Alaharrui' 
accompanying  the  last  syllable  of  our  name  with  a  shell  fired 
over  him.  The  signal  being  given,  the  other  guns  took  up  the 
refrain,  and  a  tremendous  volley  from  our  whole  broadside  [wasj 
given  to  him,  every  shell  striking  his  side.  The  sound  of  the  shot 
striking  was  distinctly  beard  on  board  our  vessel,  and  it  was  thus 
found  that  he  was"  iron.  The  enemy  replied,  and  the  action 
became  general.  A  most  sharp,  spirited  firing  vas  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  our  fellows  peppering  away  as  though  the  action 
depended  upon  each  individual.  And  so  it  did.  Pistolsand  rifles 
were  continually  pouring  from  our  quarter-deck  messengers  most 
deadly,  the  distance  during  the  hottest  of  the  fight  not  being 
more  than  forty  yards  !  It  was  a  grand  though  fearful  ^ight  to 
see  the  guns  belching  forth  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  sheets  of 
living  flame,  the  deadly  missiles  striking  the  enemy  with  a  force 
that  she  could  fed.     Then,  when  the  shells  struck  her  sides,  and 
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especially  the  percussion  ones,  her  whole  aide  was  lit  up,  showing 
rents  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  One  shot  had  just  struck  our 
smoke-stack,  wounding  one  man  in  the  cheek,  when  the  enemy 
ceased  his  firing  and  fired  a  tee-gun,  then  a  second  and  a  third. 
The  order  was  then  given  to  cease  firing.  This  was  at  6.52.  A 
tremendous  cheering  commenced,  and  it  was  not  until  eveiybody 
had  cleared  his  throat  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  silence  could  be 
obtained.  We  then  hailed  him,  and  in  reply  he  stated  that  he 
bad  surrendered,  was  on  fire,  and  also  that  he  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  He  then  sent  a  boat  on  board,  and  surrendered  the 
U.S.  gunboat  HaUeraa,  nine  guns,  Lieut,-Commander  Blake, 
140  men.  Boats  were  immediately  lowered  and  sent  to  her 
assistance,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  another  steamer  was  bear- 
ing down  for  us.  The  boats  were  recalled  and  hoisted  up,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  a  false  alarm.  The  order  was  then  given,  and 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates  piped,  "All  hands  out  boats  to  save 
life  !  "  and  soon  the  prisoners  were  transferred  to  our  ship,  the 
ofiScers  onder  guard  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  men  in  single 
irons.  The  boats  were  then  hoieted  up,  the  battery  run  in  and 
secured,  the  main-brace  spliced,  all  hands  piped  down,  the  enemy's 
vessel  sunk,  and  we  steaming  quietly  away  by  6.30 — all  having 
been  done  in  less  than  two  hours.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
having  prisoners  on  board  we  would  have  sworn  nothing  unusual 
bad  taken  place,  the  watch  below  sleeping  quietly  in  their 
hammocks.  The  conduct  of  our  men  was  truly  commendable. 
No  flurry,  no  noise,  all  calm  and  determined.  The  coolness  dis- 
played by  them  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  any  old  veterans. 
Our  chief  boatswain's  mate  was  apparently  in  his  glory: — "Sponge 
— load  with  cartridge — shell,  five  seconds — run  out — well  down, 
compressors — left  traverse — well  ready — fire! — that's  into  you — 

d you — that  stops  your  wind,"  &c.,  &c' 

These  worda,  written,  so  to  speak,  under  fire,  give  us  a  suffi- 
ciently glowing  picture  of  the  realities  of  a  modem  sea  fight  by 
starlight.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  questionable  morality  to  get  within 
striking  distance  of  the  foe  under  cloak  of  being  a  British  war- 
vessel.  But  then  the  Alahama  conld  not  identify  her  enemy  in 
the  dark ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  hailed, '  We  are  a  United 
States  steamer,*  that  the  music  of  an  Alabama  broadside  was  given 
leave  to  play.  In  conTeraation  with  the  Boarding-officer,  the  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  sunken  steamer  stated  that  the  behaviour  of  one 
of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  crew  of  the  Hatterao  was  most 
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cowardly  and  disgraceful,  from  the  moment  of  their  hearing  the 
privateer's  name  and  receiving  her  Sre.  The  whole  after-division 
deserted  their  gnng  at  the  first  broadside.  One  shell  went  com- 
pletely through  the  Hatteras  before  exploding ;  others  burst  inside 
of  her  and  set  her  on  fire,  and  one  completely  disabled  her  engines. 
The  Hatteras  was  only  inferior  to  her  destroyer  in  weight  of 
metal.  She  wae  one  of  seven  vessels  sent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recapture  Galveston  from  the  Confederacy.  The  sunk 
property  equalled  about  ^160,000. 

Admiral  Semmes,  like  the  gallant  seaman  and  gentleman  that 
he  was,  is  silent  respecting  his  own  share  in  the  action.  Let  me 
here  state  that  he  stood  c^mly  on  his  quarter-deck,  -with  the  shot 
flying  about  him,  throughout  the  engagement,  encouraging  the 
gunners  by  word  and  gesture.  '  Give  it  to  the  rascals  ! '  he  would 
exclaim.  '  Fire  low,  men !  Don't  be  all  night  sinking  me  that 
fellow  1 ' — and  this  when,  '  for  aught  we  knew,'  adds  the  diarist, 
'  she  might  have  been  an  ironclad  or  a  ram.'  Yet  Semmes  was  the 
soul  of  courtesy  to  the  vanquished  captain  of  the  Hatteras,  Captain 
Blake.  This  gentleman  surrendered  his  sword  to  Semmes  with 
the  somewhat  inconsequent  remark  that '  it  was  with  deep  regret 
that  he  did  so.'  We  may  at  least  take  the  'regret'  for  granted,  for 
to  lose  both  ship  and  liberty  is  a  heavy  blow  for  any  brave  man  to 
bear  equably.  But  the  letter  of  marque  was  no  mean  adversely, 
and  Commander  Blake  had  at  least  not  sacrificed  his  hononr 
even  if  the  Hatleraa  was  an  iron  ship.  Moreover,  Semmes  did  hia 
best  to  salve  the  pain  by  courteously  surrendering  his  own  state- 
room to  his  captive's  use. 

I  referred  just  now  to  a  mutinons  incident  in  the  'tween-decka 
of  the  privateer,  but  it  may  be  well  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
Boarding-officer's  own  blunt  language.  The  date  was  November  19, 
1862.  By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  that  from  time  to 
time  ripple  the  surface  of  the  every-day,  a  deserter  from  Semmes' 
former  command,  a  renegade  named  Forrest,  had  been  discovered 
on  board  one  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Alabama.  The  man  was, 
of  course,  entitled  to  the  privileges  usnally  accorded  to  traitors, 
but  he  was  simply  placed  under  close  (?)  surveillance.  '  The 
previous  evening  a  drunken  disturbance  had  taken  place  on  hoaid, 
by  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  the  hands  to  qnarters  to 
quell  it.  It  appeared  that  the  deserter  from  the  Sumter  bad 
slipped  down  the  cable,  swum  to  a  boat,  returned  on  board  with 
a  great  quantity  of  spirits,  and  handed  it  round  to  the  men  all 
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Qokuown  to  a  single  officer — he  not  tasting  a  drop  himself,  thus 
showing  that  his  aim  was  to  cause  a  mutiny  on  board.  Those  of 
the  men  that  were  inflated,  or  rather  infuriated,  with  liquor,  were 
placed  in  double  irons,  with  a  few  exceptions.  These,  in  addition 
toirons,  were  gagged,  and  bucket  after  bucket  oFwater  thrown  over 
them  until  they  became  partially  sober.  A  short  time  previously 
one  man  had  been  stabbed  severely  in  the  arm.  The  officers  and 
Eomeofthe  petty  officers  were  fully  armed,  the  Captain  having 
given  orders  to  that  effect,  and  to  cut  down  the  first  man  that 
hesitated  to  obey  an  order.  The  scoundrel  Forrest  was  triced  up 
in  the  mizzen-rigging,  two  houra  on  and  two  off.' 

An  obligation  singularly  strong  rested  upon  the  Confederate 
commander  to  maintain  strictest  discipline  on  board  of  his  vessel. 
She  represented  the  only  hope  of  the  Confederacy  to  cripple  and 
terrorise  the  merchant  shipping  of  their  adversaries,  just  as 
Semmes  was  their  solitary  '  strong  man '  as  regarded  the  carrying 
out  of  that  mission.  '  I  have  called  her  the  Monitor^  wrote 
Ericssen  concerning  the  little  craft  that  met  and  worsted  the 
iron-bound  MerrimaCy  'because  she  is  destined  to  teach  lessons 
to  the  enemy.'  Semmes  might  with  equal  appropriateness 
have  styled  his  beautiful  Alabama — for  beautiful  indeed  she 
was — the  Destroyer;  but  he  preferred  deeds,  not  words,  to 
speak.  As  it  was,  her  registered  number  ia  the  Lairds'  yard  had 
a  curiously  ignorant  construction  placed  upon  it  by  some  in  the 
Federal  States,  where  it  was  freely  alleged  that  two  hundred  arid 
'ninety  Englishmen  had  been  engaged  upon  the  building  of  a  ship 
'herewith  to  fight  the  Northerners ! 

Month  after  month,  riding  gracefully  upon  a  bright  and 
ripphng  ocean,  the  Alabama  carried  on  her  work  of  destruction. 
Truly  was  she  the  terror  of  every  sea,  for  men  knew  not  where  to 
expect  her  next,  and  many  and  amusing  were  the  subterfuges 
sought  to  be  practised  by  those  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
her  hands.  It  was  a  life  of  freedom  for  the  ship,  of  freedom  for 
the  crew — for  the  latter,  too,  a  rare  excitement  was  dashed  with 
^e  last  of  prize-money.  Looking  back  upon  the  Alabama's 
brief  life-history  through  the  vista  of  the  years,  we  can  only 
niarvel  that  her  career  was  not  arrested  more  speedily,  seeing  how 
8™at  were  the  issues,  how  narrow  the  escapes,  how  innumerable  the 
*u-ve8sels  set  to  watch  and  wait  for  the  daring  letter  of  marque. 
It  was  Mr.  Fnllam's  duty,  as  I  have  shown,  to  board  every 
Vessel  to  whom  the  privateer  addressed  the  grim  '  invitation  to 
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heave-to '  involved  in  a  shotted  or  uoahotted  gun  fired  across  the 
stranger's  forefoot.  In  tbia  capacity  he  not  only  found  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  but  enjoyed  many  a  eingnlar  experience.  Once  «e 
find  him — and  in  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  Admiral  Semmetf 
own  book,  Vol.  II. — holding  an  American  skipper  and  boat's  crev 
in  earnest  converse  for  some  minutes,  disguising  his  EngliA 
accent  as  best  he  could,  while  the  Alabama  was  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  capture  of  their  vessel.  The  chance  sight  of  a  Con- 
federate flag  carelessly  displayed  suddenly  alarmed  these  E«ilor- 
men,  who  '  back-water'd '  with  all  their  might,  and  managed  to 
get  clear  away  with  their  ship.  On  another  occasion  the  glare 
from  three  blazing  prizes  lit  up  the  darkness  in  one  night  and 
within  a  few  miles'  radius,  their  fierce  light  guiding  sevenl 
United  States  warships  towards  the  will-o'-the-wisp  privateer, 
whom,  however,  they  failed  to  find.  In  his  valuable  work  on  '  TTie 
Corsairs  of  I'rance,'  Captain  Norman  estimates  that  the  Napoleonic 
wars  cost  Great  Britain  a  matter  of  200,000,000^.  in  merchant 
shipping  captured  by  Gallic  letters  of  marque.  It  is  true  that 
the  Powers  abolished  privateering  by  mutual  consent  under  the 
Treaty  of  18i>6,  America  alone  outstanding.  But  supposing  a  fev 
of  the  '  coraairs '  of  the  First  Empire  had  been  Alabamaa,  surely 
th$  commerce  of  that  proud  fl^  on  which  the  sun  does  not  set 
would  speedily  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead  past !  An 
alarming  reflection  this,  and  by  no  means  inapposite  at  the 
present  juncture;  for  are  we  not  apt,  in  extolling  the  un- 
questioned and  unquenchable  glories  of  Nelson,  Howe,  and 
Rodney,  to  forget  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  upon  whidi 
should  be  entered  the  inestimable  loss  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
few  swift  and  well-armed  cruisers  to  inflict  upon  a  wealthy  bat 
unwieldy  mercantile  marine  ? 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  clear  np  a 
very  important  and  hotly  debated  point  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  the  Alabama.  She  challenged  the  Kearaarge  to  fight 
her  outside  of  Cherbourg  harbour,  and  previous  to  the  combat  the 
United  States  ship  protected  herself  with  chain  cables,  unknown 
to  her  adversary.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  render  clear  is 
this :  to  this  day  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Lancaster's  yacht,  the 
Deerkound,  which  daringly  steered  in  while  the  Alabama  was 
foundering,  and  saved  many  lives,  was  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Kearearge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  yacht  was  hailed  from  the 
deck  of  the  sinking  privateer,  and  the  man  who  hailed  her  ms 
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Q.  T.  Follatn,  the  board iog-officer.  The  boats  of  the  KearaaTge 
were  eo  tardy  in  putting  off  to  the  aid  of  their  drowning 
antagonists  that,  bnt  for  Mr.  Pullam's  timely  hail,  upon  which 
the  Deerhound  promptly  and  gallantly  acted,  many  more  of  the 
Confederate  sailors  most  have  drowned.'  The  seqnel  to  this  brave 
rescae  waa  Mr.  Lancaster's  refusal  to  snrrender  the  seamen  whom 
he  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  his  shaping  a  course  for 
SoDthampton  with  the  rescued  captain  and  many  of  his  men 
ou  board.  (The  wounded  had  previously  been  Ktved  by  the 
AUibama'a  own  boats.)  In  both  naval  and  military  records  there 
are  many  precedents  for  this  behaviour,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 
affording  a  notable  example  of  a  captain  and  crew  making  good 
their  escape  after  striking  their  colours  to  the  antagonist. 

In  connection  with  this  historic  fight  between  the  Alabama 
and  the  Kearearge,  which  was  witnessed  from  the  cliffs  of 
Cherbourg  by  several  thousands  of  visitors  (including  many 
English  people),  the  following  amusing  lines  of  doggerel  recur 
U>  my  mind,  as  having  been  chanted  by  the  privateersmen  in 
their  joy  on  learning  that  at  last  they  were  to  engage  in  a 
stiff  ^and-up  fight  after  their  numerous  'peaceful  conquests'  of 
merchantmen : — 

We're  hotneward  boantl,  we're  boaeward  booDd, 
And  toon  stall  laud  on  Eaglisb  groimd ; 
But  ere  tliat  Bnglkh  land  nc  sec, 
Wo  first  mast  liok  tbo  '  Kearaar-jcc' 

But,  alas  1  she  could  not  '  lick  the  "  Kearsar-jfee," '  being 
Herself  destined  to  go  to  the  bottom.  This  doggerel  verse  is, 
in  a  way,  reminiscent  of  some  lines  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a 
slaver's  crew,  and  unearthed,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang : — 

Sis  hnodied  '  niggers '  in  the  hold. 

And  seventy  ve  did  stow ; 
And  vihcn  we'd  clapped  tbo  hatches  on, 

'I waa  time  for  us  to  go. 

Nor  does  this  last  quotation  even  smack  of  the  irrelevant, 
ateing  that  the  opprobrious  term  '  pirate,'  which  is  at  least  as  bad 
as  '  slaver,'  was  so  frequently  applied  to  Admiial  Semmes'  ship  by 

'  It  baa  been  stated,  and  we  expect  correctly,  that  Ibc  commander  of  the 
^raruiTge  was  veiy  anxious  not  to  take  as  prisoners  any  of  tbe  oflicers  or  crew  of 
tlio  Alabama,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  might  hBTe  been  required  by  bit 
GorernmeDl  to  treat  tbem  as  pirates.     His  most  bumaue  course  was  to  leava 

iheui  to  Uie  yacht Ed.  CornUtl. 
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her  baffled  enemies.  In  knowledgfl  of  thia  accosatoiy  epithet,  it 
is  at  least  pleaeiag  to  note  that  the  Alabama  never  took  a  priae 
on  a  Sunday  UDleaa  circomBtancea  conspired  to  render  the  temptsr- 
tion  irresifltible.  Aod  sniely  the  United  States  Govenunent^  that 
had  refuEed  to  sabscribe  t«  the  Treaty  of  1856  by  agreeing  to  the 
abolition  of  privateering,  was  disentitled  t«  rail  at  the  Sonlhem 
States  for  acting  upon  the  letter  of  that  abstention.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  the  event  of  a  really  great  war  the  abolition  of  the 
privateer  votild  stand  for  little.  If  so,  then  there  was  less  reascn 
than  ever  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  find  finnlt  with  the 
wise  Confederate  providence  that  floated  and  ccHnmissioned  the 
Alabama,  though  it  had  been  a  vast  deal  better  for  England  if 
another  firm  and  wiother  country  had  been  selected  to  build  her. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  left  behind  him  a  nomber  of  v«y 
valuable  statistics  relating  to  the  cruise  of  the  privateer,  to  which 
I  have  had  access.  She  took  in  coal  at  ten  different  ports,  aad 
from  first  to  last  she  consumed  1,786  tons,  about  133  tons  going 
to  the  bottom  with  her  after  the  combat  with  the  Kearaarge. 
Between  August  1862  and  June  1864  she  took  on  board  storea 
(in  all  departments)  to  the  total  value  of  /28,093;  and  the 
amount  of  property  she  destroyed  npon  the  high-seas  was  estimated 
at  £5,200,000.  In  the  twenty-two  months  of  her  active  life 
she  captured  upwards  of  2,000  prisoners,  of  whom  1,010  were 
paroled.  Between  the  date  of  her  commission  and  May  30, 
1864,  she  spoke  and  boarded  no  fewer  than  386  vessels  of  all 
flags  and  nationaUties,  But  in  the  fortnight  that  intervened 
between  the  end  of  May  and  her  own  tragic  death  the  AUibanui 
hoarded  eixty-one  merchantmen,  this  great  increase  seeming  to 
demonstrate,  at  all  events  to  the  sentimentally  minded,  that  she 
had  presage  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  and  redoobled  her 
efforts  accordingly.  It  was  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that 
even  as  she  gave  up  the  ghost  the  Confederacy  should  be  flicker- 
ing to  its  inevitable  end. 

In  the  same  twenty-two  months  this  hardened  '  corsair ' 
sank  one  ship-of-war,  burnt  twenty-five  full-rigged  sailing  ships, 
seventeen  barques,  four  brigantines,  and  six  schooners;  held  to 
ransom  one  steamer,  five  sailing  ships,  one  barque,  one  hrigantine, 
one  schooner ;  released  one  ship  and  one  barque ;  sold  a  barque ; 
and  commissioned  a  barque.  What  a  record !  In  round  numbers, 
the  ships  ransomed  represented  /562,250,  burnt  gi,35Z,575,  sunk 
^160,000,   sold  #17,500,  and   put   into   commission  for  service 
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jl00,936 ;  total  of  damage  sustained  by  the  enemj's  navy  and 
merchaQt  marine,  ^5,194,261.  Well  might  the  Federal  War 
Secretary  meditate  darkly  upon  the  stringing  of  Kaphael  Semmes 
to  his  own  yard-arm — provided  he  coold  be  caught.  Small  wonder 
that  the  newspapers  found  on  board  the<  prizes,  and  eagerly 
devonred  by  the  privateersmen,  contained  little  save  exaggerated 
acconnts  of  the  Alabama's  speed,  skill,  and  piratical  depredations, 
together  with  plan  upon  plan  for  her  arrest.  Kor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  dashing  Semmes,  handicapped  as  he  was  by  scarcely  ever 
being  able  to  enter  a  port  with  impunity,  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  down  the  warder  of  battle  when  the  chances  appeared 
pretty  even.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  Alabaina  should 
have  rendered  aa  excellent  account  of  the  Kearaarge  on  that 
bright  and  beautiful  summer's  morning  outside  of  Cherbourg. 
hat,  as  all  the  world  knows,  other  things  were  7wt  equal. 

And  what  of  the  afler-history  of  our  fnend  the  Boarding- 
officer?  His  diary  ends,  under  date  June  14,  1864,  with  the 
uncompleted  sentence,  '  This  afternoon  our  commander  .  ,  . ' 
Bat  the  rest  is  not  silence  utter  and  complete.  For  as  I  write  I 
have  before  me  the  following  autograph  letter  from  Admiral 
Semmes  to  G.  T.  FuUam,  dated  Mobile,  Alabama,  N^ovember  29, 
1866 :  '  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request 
to  speak  of  your  services  and  character  whilst  you  were  with  me 
on  the  Alabama.  You  joined  me,  in  that  ship,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  career,  and  continued  with  me  until  its  close.  I  ever 
foQod  yon  a  correct  gentleman,  and  I  always  regarded  yon  as  one 
of  my  cleverest  and  most  reliable  ofiBcers.  In  my  disastrous 
engagement  off  Cherbourg  you  exhibited  the  courageous  and 
manly  qualities  of  your  race,  and  this  is  the  highest  compliment 
I  could  pay  you.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  life,  I  am,  very 
Indy  yours,  &c.,  K.  Semmes,* 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  On  being  landed  at  Southampton 
by  the  altruistic  owner  of  the  friendly  Deerhownd,  Mr.  Fullam 
rejoined  his  family  at  Hull,  and,  as  sailors  say,  '  swallowed  the 
anchor '  for  a  while.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  eveutoally  was  drowned  at  eea — dying  as  he  had  lived,  and 
peradventnre  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  die,  upon  the  element 
that  he  loved,  and  to  which  he  had  dedicated  the  best  and  bravest 
yean  of  an  adventurous  and  perilous  life. 

PEBCr  Cross  Standihq. 
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FAMOUS    TRIALS. 
THE  QUKEN  AGAINST  COUBVOISEEK. 

In  the  month  of  Alaj  1840,  Lord  WilUamRussell  was  inhia  eeventy- 
third  year.  The  son  of  a  Marquesa  of  Tavistock,  who  was  killed 
in  the  hunting-field,  hie  elder  brothers  had  been  respectively  the 
tjth  and  6th  Dukes  of  Bedford,  aod  Lord  John  Russell  vos  his 
great-nephew.  He  himself  had  eat  in  Parliament,  but  had  never 
followed  an  active  political  career,  and  now,  deaf  and  infirm,  a 
widower  whose  children  were  grown  up  and  married,  he  lived  in  a 
small  house  at  No.  13  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  hia  modest 
establishment  consisting  of  a  cook,  housemaid,  and  valet,  besides 
the  groom  and  coachman,  who  resided  in  the  mews. 

Tuesday,  May  the  5th,  the  last  day  of  the  old  nobleman's  life, 
was  spent  by  him  in  the  ordinary  routine.  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
ont  to  pay  calls,  then  on  to  Brooks's,  returning  home  just  before 
six.  After  a  walk  with  his  dog  he  dined  alone,  retired  to  the 
back  drawing-room,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  went  to  bed, 
assisted  as  usual  in  bis  toilette  by  the  Swiss  valet  Courvoiaier,  a 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  who  had  only  recently  entered 
his  service. 

On  the  following  morning  the  housemaid,  Sarah  Mancer,  got 
up  at  C.30,  dressed  herself,  and  went  downstairs,  knocking  at 
Courvoisier's  door  to  rouse  him  as  ghe  paased.  The  honse  con- 
sisted of  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  an  attic.  The  basement 
contained  a  kitchen  in  the  &ont  and  a  Bmall  dark  pantry  at  the 
back  ;  outside  the  pantry  a  door  led  into  an  area  yard,  confined 
on  all  sides  by  high  walls.  The  front  door  opened  into  a  smali 
passage,  out  of  which  you  entered  the  dining-room,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  passage,  close  to  the  staircase  descending  into  tbe 
basement,  a  glass  door  gave  additional  access  to  tbe  back  yaid. 
On  the  first  floor  were  the  front  and  back  drawing-rooms ;  rixive 
the  front  drawing-room  was  Lord  William's  bedroom,  which  com- 
municated with  an  unused  apartment.  From  this  floor  a  stair- 
case, shut  off  by  a  door,  led  up  to  tbe  attics,  where  the  &ont  room 
was  occupied  by  the  female  aervants,  while  at  the  back,  separated 
by  a  thin  lath  and  plaster  wall,  slept  the  valet. 
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Sarah  firet  went  into  the  hack  drawing-room,  where  her  maetor 
bad  been  sitting  after  dinner,  and  there  she  noticed  the  writing- 
desk  turned  round,  and  all  the  papers  in  great  disorder ;  a  screw- 
driver, which  was  generally  kept  in  the  pantry  cupboard,  was  lying 
on  a  chair.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  disordered  state  of 
the  papers,  bo  she  proceeded  to  the  ground  floor.  Here,  however, 
in  the  passage  she  found  a  number  of  articles  scattered  about. 
She  flnug  open  the  dining-room  door,  nnfastened  the  Bhutten 
and  foimd  all  the  drawers  and  cupboards  open,  and  the  plat« 
lying  on  the  floor.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  she  ran  up  to  her  bed- 
room, awoke  the  cook,  and  knocked  again  at  Courvoieier's  door. 
This  time  he  opened  it,  fully  dressed  but  for  his  coat.  In  answer 
to  her  question  whether  he  knew  of  anything  being  the  matter 
ia  the  uight  he  replied  '  No,'  and  accompanied  her  downstairs, 
first  to  the  pantry,  where  everything  was  in  confusion,  and  then 
to  Lord  William's  bedroom.  They  entered  together,  and  as 
Coutvoisier  was  opening  the  shutters  Mancer  gave  a  shriek,  for 
the  light  of  day  revealed  her  master's  body  in  the  bed,  with  stains 
of  blood  on  the  pillow.  Without  waiting  for  more  she  darted  out 
into  the  street  to  give  the  alann,  A  surgeon  was  fetched,  and 
examination  of  the  bed  and  the  body  that  lay  in  it  left  no  doubt 
that  a  cruel  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  The  throat  was  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  sheets  were  saturated  with  blood,  which 
had  soaked  on  to  the  floor,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  blood 
elsewhere  in  the  room,  and  no  signs  of  disorder. 

The  pohce  had  been  on  the  scene  before  the  doctor,  and  after 
visiting  the  murdered  man's  bedroom  had  been  taken  downstairs 
to  the  basement.  The  door  by  the  pantry  leading  out  into  the 
back  area  was  slightly  open,  and  appeared  to  have  been  bruised 
from  top  to  bottom  by  some  blunt  instrument,  and  there  were 
similar  bruises  on  the  doorposts.  The  valet,  who  accompanied 
them,  said,  'They  must  have  come  in  here.'  The  nest  thing 
Was  to  ascertain  what  vras  missing,  and  Tedman,  the  inspector, 
'i^e  an  examination.  There  was  an  empty  note-case,  which 
the  valet  said  had  contained  a  five  and  a  ten-pound  note  the 
^^y  before ;  a  gold  watch  and  some  rings  were  miESing,  but 
the  plato  seemed  not  to  have  been  carried  o£F,  though  scattered 
sbout  the  dining-room  and  pasf^ge,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  articles 
^  the  bedroom  were  untouched.  A  napkin  found  in  the  passage 
contained  email  articles  of  silver,  with  a  gold  pencil-case,  tooth- 
pick, and  the  Uke.     Everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  sadden 
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alann  on  tbe  part  of  the  crimiBals,  and  their  flight,  leaving  tbe 
booty  behind  them.  All  three  Bervants  reqaested  the  police  to 
inspect  their  boxes,  and  the  search  was  made  under  the  eyes  of 
Inspector  Tedman,  but  it  yielded  nothing.  The  clothes  and  linen 
were  taken  out  of  Courvolaier's  trank,  examined  and  replaced  agaio, 
but  no  speck  of  blood  was  found  on  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  inquest  was  held  in  the  house. 
Sarah  Mancer  told  her  story;  the  medical  men  described  the 
woands,  which  they  ^reed  could  not  possibly  have  been  self- 
inflicted  ;  police  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  state  of  the  premises 
when  they  were  called  in ;  and  Conrvoisier,  after  having  been 
cautioned,  was  examined,  and  the  jury  were  informed  that  prft- 
vioasly  to  entering  Lord  William's  service  he  had  been  for  two 
years  with  Mr.  Fector,  the  member  for  Dover,  who  gave  him  an 
excellent  character.  His  evidence  was  that  an  old  fellow-servant 
of  his  named  Carr  had  taken  tea  in  the  kitchen  that  aftemom, 
and  that  they  had  gone  out  together  about  6.30 ;  that  he  (Gdot- 
voiaier)  came  back  to  wait  at  dinner,  went  out  afterwards  for  tlie 
supper  beer,  and  on  his  return  fostened  the  door,  and  did  not 
leave  the  house  again.  The  jury  retomed  a  verdict  of  "wilful 
mnrder  against  some  person  or  persona  unknown. 

No  arrest  was  made,  hut  the  police  remained  on  the  premises, 
keeping  the  three  servants  under  anrveillsnce.  The  man  Gair  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence,  and  while  it  was  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  some  one  had  been  concealed  in  the  house  £roin 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  or  had  come  in  while  Conrvoisier 
had  been  out  fetching  the  beer,  suspicion  could  not  fiul  to  hang 
heavily  over  the  ordinary  inmates.  It  was  discovered  that 
some  silver  spoons  and  fcurks  were  missing,  and  a  description 
of  these,  and  of  the  watch,  rings,  and  other  artidee  which 
had  disappeared,  was  circulated  among  the  pawnshops,  while  a 
reward  was  offered,  4001.  for  the  conviction  of  the  murderer  and 
501,  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  plate.  On  the  Friday  morning 
the  '  Times '  cont^ed  a  leading  article,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  '  new  police,'  and  lamenting  the  old  Bow 
Street  runners  and  thief-takers.  '  At  the  close  of  the  second  day 
after  a  barbarous  mnrder  it  appears  that  the  police  are  without 
any  clue.'    Before  their  next  issue  the  clue  had  been  found. 

That  Friday  morning  work^ple  had  taken  up  the  drains, 
and  made  a  systematic  search  of  the  premises ;  in  the  pantry 
behind  the  wainscot  was  found  a  purse  containing  gold  coins 
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and  rings,  and  behind  the  skitting-board  undemeatli  the  Bink 
a  silver  Waterloo  medal  and  a  &ve-ponnd  note.  On  being 
shown  the  articles  Courvoisier  only  said,  '  I  knoir  nothing  about 
them;  I  am  innocent;  my  conscience  is  clear;  I  never  Baw 
the  medal  before.'  He  was  taken  into  cuBtody  at  once,  and  on 
the  ensuing  morning  a  gold  eeal  and  signet  ring  were  discovered 
in  the  Eame  locality.  On  the  13th  a  further  search  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Lord  William's  watch  concealed  under  the 
leaden  casing  of  the  pantry  sink.  The  next  morning  Tedman, 
who  bad  been  requested  to  send  the  prisoner  a  change  of  linen, 
went  to  hiB  box,  and  on  unfolding  a  shirt  found  a  pair  of  white 
gloves,  sudh  as  are  nsed  by  eervants  when  waiting  at  table,  slightly 
stained  with  blood ;  the  next  day  two  pillf  handkerchiefs,  also 
spotted  with  blood,  and  a  torn  Ghirt-front  were  found  close  to  the 
place  where  the  gloves  had  been.  These  articles  had  certainly 
escaped  notice  both  on  the  6lh  and  on  a  subsequent  search  on 
the  9th  made  after  the  discoveries  in  the  pantry,  Courvoisier 
was  taken  before  the  magisfrates,  and  after  several  remands  was 
committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

On  Thursday,  June  the  18th,  he  appeared  in  the  dock  at  the 
Old  Bailey  before  Chief  Justice'  Tindal,  beside  whom  on  the  Bench 
Bat  Baron  Parke.  The  prosecution  had  been  entrusted  to  Adolphus, 
Bodkin,  and  Chambers  ;  the  prisoner's  counsel  were  Phillips  and 
Clarkson,  Adolphus  had  been  for  many  years  the  doyen  of  the 
Old  BaUey  bar,  thoagh  ill  health  and  failing  eyesight  had  com- 
bined to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  practice.  Of  no  mean  repnta- 
-  tion  as  an  historian,  he  was  an  advocate  of  great  ability  and  experi- 
ence ;  but  a  career  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals  had  made 
him  somewhat  too  eager  for  convictions,  and  perpetual  conBict 
with  the  lowest  class  of  witnesses,  and  the  least  refined  and  scru- 
pulous members  of  his  own  profession,  had  developed  a  roughness 
of  manner  and  irritability  of  temper,  Charles  Phillips,  the  gifted 
^bman  on  whose  memory  the  trial  was  to  leave  such  a  weight 
of  undeserved  obloquy,  had  also  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
criminal  practice.  His  eloquence,  thongh  more  florid  than  the 
^iHa^e  of  English  courts  is  accustomed  to  tolerate,  was  of  a  glowing 
uid  moving  order.  He  had  great  powers  of  cross-examination, 
wd  natore  had  endowed  him  with  the  faculty  of  believing  in  the 
innocence  of  hia  cUents,  an  invaluable  gift  which  not  unfreqaently 
communicatee  itself  from  the  counsel  to  the  jury. 

The  opening  speech  of  Adolphus  was  that  of  a  man  convinc^. 
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of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  yet  conscious  that  the  evidence  he  vas 
about  to  call  was  deficient  in  certainty,  and  that  there  was  much 
in  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  witnesses  which  would  expose  them 
to  severe  handling.  Not  content  with  indicating  the  facts  to  be 
proved,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  rebut  in  advance  all  possible 
lines  of  defence,  and  in  eome  of  his  observations  ho  certainly  ontr 
stepped  the  province  of  prosecuting  counsel. 

After  detailing  the  discovery  of  the  murder,  he  said  that  it 
was  impossible  the  crime  could  have  been  committed  by  bnTglsrs, 
It  would  be  proved  that  the  front  door  had  been  locked  and  banred 
over  night,  and  the  back  doors  could  not  be  approached  except  by 
well-nigh  inaccessible  walls,  and  without  leaving  traces  on  the  duEt 
and  plaster.  The  way  in  which  the  property  had  been  disposed 
in  the  hall  passage  showed  an  attempt  to  create  the  impreesion 
that  the  thieves  had  come  in  at  the  back  door,  and  then  in  al»in 
had  unbolted  the  front  door  and  got  out  by  it,  but  it  wotdd  be 
shown  that  the  marks  on  the  back  door  and  dooiposta  had  been 
mode  not  from  without  but  &om  within.  Was  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  on  the  discovery  of  the  body  consonant  with  innocence? 
Would  an  innocent  man  have  gone  to  the  window  to  open  the 
shutters,  trusting  to  the  clamour  of  a  maid-servant  to  awaken  his 
aged  master  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have  gone  quietly  to  tbe 
bedside  and  attempted  to  nllay  his  alarm  ?  It  was  true  nothing 
had  been  found  in  his  bos,  but  no  man  possessed  of  even  modeiate 
cunning  would  have  placed  stolen  articles  in  a  repository  liable  to 
immediate  search  ;  as  to  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  box,  the 
prosecution  attached  no  importance  to  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  bad  been  found  in  a  place 
to  which  the  prisoner  had  peculiar  access,  in  his  own  pantiyj 
from  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  murder  the  honse  bad 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  police,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
any  person  could  have  then  secreted  them  in  the  place  where  the; 
were  fonnd.  As  for  the  motive,  it  would  be  shown  that  Courvoisier 
was  discontented  with  his  place  and  wages ;  he  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  had  he  a  third  of  his  master's  property  he  would  not  be 
long  in  this  country.  As  a  foreigner  he  most  have  believed  that 
English  noblemen  carried  vast  sums  of  gold  about  them,  andvith 
foreigners  murder  was  only  too  common  a  prelude  to  robbery. 

Sarah  Mancer  was  tbe  first  witness.  She  had  been  three  years 
in  the  place,  and  during  the  few  weeks  prisoner  had  been  her  felloe- 
servant  their  relations,  she  said,  had  been  most  friendly.     On  the 
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night  or  the  mnrder  Courvoisier  had  complained  of  Lord  WiUiam'e 
temper,  and  said  he  did  not  think  he  should  stay  long ;  he  had 
twice  said  to  her  that '  Old  Billy  was  a  nun  old  chap,  and  if  he 
had  his  money  he  would  not  remain  long  in  England.'  On  several 
occasions  she  had  noticed  him  looking  into  hia  lordship's  property 
and  everything  that  he  could,  not  in  one  room  only,  bnt  all  over  the 
house.  Her  cross-^zamination  was  long  and  searching.  She  had  been 
examined  several  times  before,  and  Phillips  elicited  that  this  was 
the  first  time  she  bad  said  anything  about  the  prisoner  looking  ailer 
Lord  William's  property.  After  long  hesitation  she  was  iuade  to 
admit  that  her  words  in  giving  the  alarm  were  that  his  lordship  was 
mordered,  whereas  before  the  coroner  she  had  only  said  that  there 
was  blood  on  the  pillow.  She  was  also  pressed  as  to  her  motives 
for  saying  to  Courvoisier,  'Let  us  go  and  see  where  his  lordship  is,' 
instead  of  saying,  '  Let  us  go  and  tell  his  lordship  that  the  bouse 
ia  robbed.'  Nothing,  however,  was  got  from  her  to  shake  her 
credibility ;  she  was  confused,  but  left  the  impression  of  honesty 
and  candour.  The  only  facts  of  importance  to  the  prisoner  ex- 
tracted from  her  were  that  she  had  not  observed  the  marks  on 
the  glass  door  .leading  into  the  back  area  before  the  police  came 
into  the  house,  and  that  Courvoisier  had  at  her  request  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder  removed  into  the  back  yard  a  step-ladder,  by 
frhich  any  one  could  have  got  over  into,  or  from,  the  adjoining  area. 

Mary  Hannell,  the  cook,  did  little  more  than  confirm  Mancer, 
bnt  she  had  seen  both  the  front  and  back  doors  bolted  before 
going  to  bed.  She  heard  no  noise  in  the  night.  Her  cros&- 
examination  was  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  for  it  brought  out  for 
the  first  time  that  some  of  the  plate  had  been  carried  away  and 
was  then  being  advertised  for. 

Lord  William's  coachman  and  the  butler  fix>m  the  opposite 
house  spoke  to  the  prisoner's  agitation.  He  had  said,  '  Oh,  my 
Ood,  what  shall  I  do  ? '  and  '  I  have  been  with  his  lordship  only 
five  weeks,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  my  character  ? '  But  they 
agreed  that  the  sight  of  the  old  man  weltering  in  his  blood  was 
enough  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  stoutest  and  strongest  man. 
The  surgeons  described  the  injuries,  and  ^reed  that  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  Another  servant  from  over  the  way 
awore  to  the  dust  on  the  party-walls  between  the  back  arefu  being 
untouched.  Cross-examined,  he  said  that  the  maidservants  seemed 
quite  aa  much  t^tated  as  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder. 
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The  last  evidence  before  risiDg  was  that  of  Baldwia,  a  police 
conBtable,  and  if  the  proaecution  had  wished  to  close  the  day 
with  their  case  at  its  weakest,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter 
witness.  He  had  been  the  first  of  the  force  to  enter  the  house, 
and  be  described  the  prisoner  aa  sitting  behind  the  door,  with 
his  hands  to  his  face,  refusing  to  get  np  or  rendex  assistance.  He 
further  deposed  that  there  had  been  no  breaking  in  of  the  glass 
door  at  the  back,  though  he  observed  marks  of  violence  thei*, 
and  he  had  ascertained  that  the  dust  on  the  party-walls  in  the 
area  and  the  plaster  on  their  sides  was  tmtouched.  To  the  prac- 
tised cToas-ezaminer  a  policeman  is  generally  an  easy  victun,  and 
Phillips  fell  apoo  Baldwia  and  tossed  and  gored  him.  Afi«r 
proving  that  his  Btatements  as  to  the  glass  door  and  the  dust  on 
the  walls  was  utterly  nntmstworthy,  be  drew  him  on  to  the 
question  of  the  reward.  The  witness  began  by  denying  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  any  such  being  offered,  but  was  eventnaliy 
brought  to  admit  that  it  had  been  read  out  to  him  in  gener^ 
orders. 

The  first  round  had  gone  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  The 
evidence  so  far  disclosed  ground  for  grave  suspicion,  but  little 
more.  The  police  testimony  was  obviously  a  broken  reed  to  lean 
on,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lost  property  being  found  in 
the  pantry,  the  prosecution  could  not  carry  the  case  further. 
Before  the  Court  met  again,  however,  the  probabilities  of  tbe 
prisoner's  guilt  had  enormously  increased. 

A  paragraph  had  appeared  in  a  French  newspaper  with  a 
suggestion  that  Couivoisier  as  a  foreigner  might  have  deposited 
the  missing  plate  at  some  foreign  hotel.  On  the  morning  of  the 
tiial  this  caught  the  eye  of  a  M.  Vincent,  who  with  his  partner, 
Louis  Piolaine,  kept  the  Hotel  Dieppe,  Leicester  Place,  Leicester 
Square.  He  read  it  aloud  to  Madame  Piolaine,  who  then  for 
the  first  time  remembered  that  one  evening  shortly  before  the 
murder  a  former  servant  of  theirs,  known  to  her  only  as  Jean, 
came  to  tbe  house  with  a  brown-paper  parcel,  and  asked  her  to 
take  charge  of  it  for  him  until  the  Tuesday  following,  but  the 
parcel  bad  never  been  claimed.  M.  Vincent  went  at  once  in  search 
of  a  soUcitor,  in  whose  presence  the  parcel  was  opened,  and  was 
found  to  contain  silver  forks  and  spoons  bearing  tbe  Bedford  crest. 
This  information  was  conveyed  to  the  prosecution  about  six 
o'clock,  and  early  the  next  morning  Madame  Piolaine  was  taken 
down  to  Newgate,  and  in  the  prison-yard  she  at  once  singled  out 
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Cooivoisier  from  a  Dninber  of  prisoners  as  the  man  who  had  left 
the  parcel  with  her. 

When  the  Court  met  there  were  nimoors  of  an  important 
discovery,  and  proofe  of  the  additional  evidence  were  handed  to 
Clarkson  and  Phillips  as  thej  entered.  The  judges  had  not  taken 
their  seats,  and  counsel,  who  on  their  own  solenm  statement  were 
np  to  that  moment  absolutely  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  inno- 
cence, had  hardly  mastered  the  purport  of  this  damaging  com- 
munication, when  Courvoisier,  leaning  from  the  dock,  requested 
to  speak  to  them.  Hoping  that  they  were  to  listen  to  some 
satiflfitctory  explanation,  they  came  close  to  the  prisoner,  who 
whispered,  '  I  have  sent  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  I  com- 
mitted the  murder.'  This  astounding  confession  deprived  Phillips 
of  the  power  of  ppeech.  When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  him- 
self he  said,  'Of  course,  then,  you  are  going  to  plead  guilty ?' 
'  No,  sir,*  was  the  reply,  *  I  expect  you  to  defend  me  to  the  utter- 
moBt.' 

The  first  inclination  of  Phillips  was  to  throw  up  his  brief.  ' 
From  this  be  was  dissuaded  by  Clarkson,  who  pointed  out  that 
to  do  so  under  such  circumstances  would  be  to  surrender  his  client 
to  certain  death,  and  to  violate  a  confidence  sacred  as  the  con- 
fessional ;  he  suggested  that  they  should  consult  Baron  Parke, 
vho,  though  on  the  Bench,  was  taking  no  part  in  the  trial.  Parke 
listened  to  Phillips's  story,  requested  to  know  distinctly  whether 
Uie  prisoner  insisted  on  his  defending  him,  and,  on  hearing  that 
he  did,  said  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  and  to  vse  alt  fair  argu- 
''n^tU  ceriaing  on  the  evidence.  That  the  opinion  of  the  future 
Lord  Weneleydale  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Bar  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  think  few  will  dispute 
U>at  it  represents  the  duty  of  an  advocate  to  his  client  where  he 
actually  knows  or  stxongly  suspects  his  guilt.  Whether  Phillips 
did  confine  himself  to  the  nee  of  '  fair  argument  arising  out  of  the 
^dence '  has  been  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy. 

Inspector  Tedman  was  called ;  bis  evidence  travelled  over 
the  whole  case,  and,  while  very  damaging  to  the  prisoner,  was 
^  and  candid.  He  spoke  to  the  bruises  on  the  area  door ;  those 
^  the  top  he  thought  had  been  done  firom  the  outside,  those  at 
Uie  bottom  from  the  inside.  With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the 
gloves,  &c.,  in  the  prisoner's  box,  they  might  either  have  been 
overlooked  by  him  on  the  6th,  or  have  been  placed  there  sub- 
*^Qently ;  the  box  was  left  unlocked,  and  the  police  had  access  to 
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it.     He  had  examined  the  prisoDer's  handd  vithout  finding  an; 
Ecnitch  or  spock  of  blood  on  them. 

Then  followed  a  train  of  constables,  sergeants,  and  inspectOR, 
whose  evidence  there  is  not  space  to  recapituUte.  It  dealt  with 
the  marks  on  the  door,  the  discovery  of  the  missing  property  in 
the  pantry,  and  of  the  blood-stained  gloves,  handkerchief,  and 
shirt-front  in  the  tmnk. 

This  undoubtedly  vulnerable  point  was  the  chief  topic  of 
cross-ezaoii nation,  but  it  was  also  finally  established  that  maHu 
on  the  glass  door  had  been  made  by  Inspector  Pearco  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments.  This  same  officer  was  made  to  admit 
that,  on  showing  Courvoisier  the  articles  discovered  in  the  pantiy, 
he  had  said,  '  Can  you  now  look  me  in  the  face  ? '  with  the  object 
of  extorting  a  confession  and  obtaining  a  share  of  the  rewaid. 
Another  officer,  Collier,  admitted  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  gloves  to  have  escaped  notice  if  they  had  been  in  the 
box  at  the  previous  searches.  '  No  one,  if  they  had  any  eyes, 
could  have  searched  the  portmanteau  without  seeing  tfccm.' 
Any  one,  he  said,  might  have  had  access  to  the  prisoner's  box, 
and  Shaw,  who  examined  it  on  May  the  9th  with  Inspector  Pearce,  i 
had  not  seen  them,  in  spite  of  a  minute  search. 

The  next  ten  or  twelve  witnesses  were  not  cross-examined, 
gome  of  them  identified  the  various  things  found  in  the  pantiy 
as  having  belonged  to  Lord  William ;  others  were  workmen  who 
had  been  about  the  house  the  day  of  the  murder.  Then  Madame 
Piolaine  told  her  story,  and  the  last  effort  of  cross-examination 
was  directed  to  shake  her.  There  had  been  no  time  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  her  antecedents,  and  Phillips  justly  complained 
that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  had  her  evidence  the  night  ; 
before,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  prosecution.  Hotels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square  did  not  enjoy  a  better  reputa- 
tion then  than  they  do  to-day.  It  was  put  to  her  strongly  that 
her  house  was  a  common  gambling  establishment,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  she  might  have  made  the  discovery  at  an  earlier 
date,  considering  the  notoriety  of  the  crime.  When  the  Conrt 
rose  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  concluded.  As  he  left  (he  dock 
Courvoisier  sent  a  message  to  his  counsel,  '  Tell  Mr.  PhilUps 
J  consider  my  life  is  in  his  hands.' 

The  latter's  speech  on  the  following  morning  was  made  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  almost  without 
jiarallel.   Not  only  had  the  evidence  developed  fr^ni  jurobabihty  to 
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practical  certainty,  bat  hia  firm  conviction  in  his  client's  innocence 
had  been  converted  into  actual  knowledge  of  his  guilt.  Even  if 
his  own  sense  of  what  was  right  and  just  was  not  sufficient  to  debar 
him  from  topics  which,  bnt  for  his  client's  confession,  he  might  have 
urged  with  powerful  effect,  there  on  the  Bench,  listening  with 
attentive  ear,  sat  the  judge  to  whom  he  had  imparted  bis  secret, 
and  who  had  prescribed  to  him  the  path  of  advocacy,  from  which 
he  might  not  deviate  a  hair's  breadth.  Yet  with  all  this  his 
defence  remains  a  marvel  of  what  skill  and  eloquence  can  do  in 
the  most  desperate  straits. 

After  complaining  of  the  speech  of  Adolpbus,  the  bitter  tone, 
the  anjustiSable  use  of  topics  of  prejudice,  and  the  unwarranted 
attempts  to  anticipate  the  prisoner's  defence,  Phillips  insisted  on 
the  duty  of  the  prosecution  to  bring  the  crime  home  without 
reasonable  doubt.  It  was  not  his  business  to  prove  who  did  it ; 
that  was  the  task  which  the  prosecution  had  undertaken.  U» 
was  not  called  upon  to  rend  asunder  the  dark  mantle  of  the  night 
and  throw  light  on  this  deed  of  darkness.  The  Omniscient  God 
alone  knew  who  did  this  crime.  The  prosecutors  were  bound  to 
show  the  prisoner's  guilt,  not  by  inference,  by  reasoning,  by 
subtle  and  rehned  ingenuity,  but  by  downright  clear,  palpable 
demonstration.  How  did  they  do  this  ?  What  said  Mr.  Adolphns 
and  his  witness  Sarah  Mancer  ?  He  begged  the  jury  not  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  meant  to  cast  the  crime  upon 
either  of  the  female  servants.  It  was  not  necessary  for  his  case 
to  do  so ;  he  wished  not  to  asperse  them ;  G-od  forbid  that  any 
breath  of  his  should  send  tainted  into  the  world  persons  depend- 
ing for  their  subsistence  upon  their  character.  As  for  Coorvoisier, 
he  had  no  motive  of  hatred,  of  jealousy,  of  revenge.  Plunder  had 
been  suggested,  and  the  expression  had  been  brought  up  gainst 
him, '  I  wish  I  had  old  Billy's  money — I  would  not  be  long  in  this 
country.'  Could  there  be  a  more  innocent  or  natural  ezpreesioD 
firom  the  lips  of  a  foreigner  longing  for  his  native  Switzerland  ? 
Had  he  desired  plunder  he  had  enjoyed  imd  neglected  frequent 
opportunities,  and  here  was  a  man  charged  with  a  most  dreadful 
crime,  committing  it  without  motive,  remaining  in  the  house  as  if 
to  be  detected,  having  the  chance,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  escape,  and 
not  availing  himself  of  it.  His  agitation  had  been  imputed  to 
him  as  a  sign  of  guilt,  but  what  became  then  of  the  women  who 
showed  the  very  same  feelings  ?  He  thought  the  better  of  them 
for  doing  so.     God  forbid  that  he  should  insinuate  it  was  a  proof 
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of  their  guilt ;  it  TOiUd  appear  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  oi 
innocence.  Coming  to  the  gloves  and  shirt-front  foond  in  the 
prieoner's  box,  which,  instead  of  being  sealed  ap  and  secured  after 
the  first  search,  had  remained  open  to  the  whole  gang  of  police- 
men, he  demanded  to  know  who  bad  pnt  them  there  between  the 
6lh  and  14th  of  May?  They  had  not  been  found  until  the 
prlBoner  had  been  three  days  in  gaol.  He  asserted  freely  and 
fearlessly  that  they  were  placed  there  by  some  of  the  police  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Baldwin  had  tied  on  his  oath. 
Pearce  had  in  his  examination  in  chief  suppressed  a  portion  of 
bis  remark  to  the  prisoner,  and  denied  that  he  att^npted  to 
intimidate  or  extort  a  confession,  while  he  told  the  jury  in  t^ 
same  breath  that  he  expected  to  share  in  the  plunder  which  vss 
to  be  divided  over  the  coffin  of  Conrvoisier,  As  for  the  disooveiy 
of  the  rings  and  watch,  the  prisoner's  own  pantry  was  the  last 
place  to  which  he  would  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. Was  it  not  singular  that  not  a  spot  of  blood  nor  a  scratch 
had  been  discovered  on  the  person  or  clothes  of  the  prisoner, 
and  no  noise  had  been  heard  by  the  fellow-servants  who  slept  in 
the  adjoining  room  ?  Then  there  was  the  evidence  of  Madame 
Piolaine ;  if  true  it  was  conclusive  not  of  murder  but  of  robbery. 
He  had  not  been  fairly  treated ;  be  might  have  been  appiiied 
over-night  in  time  to  prosecute  inquiries.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  witness,  but  the  jury  knew  the  character  of  the  houses 
off  Leicester  Square.  Lastly,  he  reminded  them  that '  to  violate 
the  living  temple  which  the  Lord  had  made,  to  quench  the  fire 
that  His  breath  had  given,  was  an  awful  responsibility.  The  wixd 
once  gone  forth  was  irrevocable.  Speak  not  that  word  lightly. 
Speak  it  not  on  suspicion,  however  strong,  on  moral  conviction, 
.  however  cogent,  on  inference,  on  anything  but  a  clear,  irreeietible, 
bright  noonday  certainty.' 

In  summing-up  the  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury  whether 
the  murder  and  robbery  were  perpetrated  by  different  or  by  the 
same  persons,  and  whether  it  was  a  genuine  robbery  at  all.  If  it 
was,  the  thief  had  not  pursued  the  ordinary  course.  Instead  of 
getting  into  the  house  by  the  glass  door,  which  afforded  easy 
access,  be  appeared  to  have  let  himself  down  into  the  lower  area, 
and  broken  open  the  door  there  with  considerable  violence. 
Moreover,  if  thieves  had  entered  for  purposes  of  plunder,  wonld 
they  have  left  behind  them  so  many  small  articles  which  they 
might  have  disposed  about  their  persons  ?  He  advised  them  to 
give  no  weight  to  the  agitation  shown  by  the  prisoner,  or  hi* 
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remarks  abont  '  old  Billy,'  vhicb  were  mere  kitchen  gossip  ;  on 
the  other  hand  he  attached  no  importance  to  the  discrepancies  in 
Sarah  Mancer's  evidence,  and  he  thought  her  entitled  to  be 
believed.  As  for  the  articles  secreted  in  the  prisoner's  box,  the 
jury  wonld  consider  whether  in  the  previous  search,  when  all  the 
ehirts  were  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  bed  unfolded,  the  gloves 
and  handkerchiefs  could  have  escaped  notice.  They  must  give 
no  credit  to  Baldwin's  evidence.  The  concealment  of  the  plate  at 
i^Iadame  Piolaine'a  destroyed  the  hypothesis  that  the  thieves  had 
made  o£f  with  that  part  of  the  booty.  Many  of  the  articles  found 
in  the  pantry  had  been  under  lock  and  key  in  the  deceased's  room 
over-night;  how  far  was  a  stranger  likely  either  to  find  them  or 
afterwards  to  choose  such  a  hiding-place  for  them  ? 

After  an  absence  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  goilty.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  Conrvoisier 
was  eiecuted  before  the  walls  of  Newgate  on  July  the  6th,  in  the 
&ceofan  enormous  multitude.  Among  the  crowd  was  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  and  his  reflections  *  on  going  to  see  a  man 
hanged '  are  contained  in  'Fmaer's  Magazine.'  The  great  novelist's 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  public  executions  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  but 
it  was  to  bear  fruit  seven-and-twentj  years  later. 

In  the  condemned  cell  Courvoisier  made  a  full  confession, 
exonerating  his  fellow-servants.  He  said  he  had  formed  a 
dislike  to  his  place,  but  was  afraid  to  displease  his  friends  by 
giving  Taming,  and  he  thought  that  by  creating  the  appearance 
of  a  robbery  he  could  get  discharged.  With  this  object  he  took 
the  plate  to  the  Hotel  Dieppe.  On  the  Tuesday  his  master 
had  occasion  to  reprimand  him  more  than  once,  and  when  he  had 
retired  to  bed  Courvoisier  went  to  the  dining-room  and  passage, 
uid  strewed  them  with  the  plate,  &a.  While  so  engaged  he 
became  aware  that  Lord  William  had  come  down  and  was  watching 
him.  His  master  said, '  What  are  you  doing  here  P  You  must 
quit  my  service  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  acquaint  your  friends.' 
Courvoisier  sat  for  a  time  in  the  kitchen.  Then  he  thoaght  the 
only  way  he  could  cover  his  fault  was  by  murder,  and  taking  a 
knife  from  the  dining-room  he  went  up  and  killed  the  old  man  as 
he  slept.  He  admitted  putting  the  watch  and  rings  behind  the 
Bkirting-boatd,  but  the  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  shirt-fixmt  found 
ui  the  box  were  never  placed  there  by  him. 

How  far  the  confession  is  true  seems  problematical.  There  is 
a  well-known  story  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  a  gentleman 
of  high  j[uai[  Bt,ff  {xom  a  window  in  a  hoose  overlooking  No.  13  ' 
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Norfolk  Street  a  man  in  a  state  of  complete  nadity  vasbing  lumsetf  | 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms  there.  The  house  vaa  not  the  gentleman's  j 
own,  and  to  have  given  evidence  woold  have  compromised  a  ladj,  I 
80  he  held  hia  peace.  Had  it  come  ont  at  the  trial  it  would  hxte 
gQpplied  another  link  in  the  chain,  and  cast  a  further  difficulty  : 
in  the  way  of  the  unlucky  Phillipa.  j 

This  most  eloquent  of  advocates  and  genial  of  companions  has  ; 
been   exposed  to  unfonnded  abuse  for   the  part  he  played  in  j 
the  case.     Hia  conduct  in  not  throwing  up  his  brief,  fortified  u  j 
be  was  by  the  opinion  of  Baron  Parke,  stands  in  need  of  do  \ 
apology.     But  he  has  been  further  charged  with  having  attempted  ' 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  maid-servants,  and  of  having  appealed  '- 
to  Heaven  as  to  his  belief  in  his  client's  innocence.    To  show  bov 
groundless  is  the  first  of  these  imputations  I  have  given  verbatim 
the  words  in  which  he  proclaims  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the 
servants,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  bis  cross-examination  of 
the  housemaid  took  place  before  the  confession  of  guilt.     Yet  in 
the  teeth  of  this  he  has  been  accused  of  throwing  out  the  cruellest 
insinuations  against   Sarah   Mancer,  and  advancing  the  fonlest 
charges  against  the  police.    On  this  latter  point  it  seemii  to  me 
that  be  did  not  speak  a  word  too  strongly,  and  he  especially  ex- 
cepted Tedman,  to  whose  honest  conduct  he  bore  ample  testimony. 

To  the  accusation  that  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  of 
Conrvoisier's  innocence  there  is  an  even  more  conclusive  answer. 
A  garbled  report  to  this  effect  having  appeared  in  one  of  the  papeis, 
Fbillips  went  with  the  print  in  his  hand  to  the  judges  who  had  been 
present  at  the  trial,  and  who  were  then  in  the  aldermen's  room  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  asked  them 
whether  be  had  made  use  of  any  such  expression.  '  You  certainly 
did  not,'  replied  Tindal,  '  and  I  will  be  your  voucher  wheneveryoQ 
choose  to  call  me ; '  to  which  Parke  added,  '  And  I  had  a  reason 
which  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  know  for  watching  you  narrowly; 
be  will  remember  my  saying  to  bim  when  you  eat  down,  "Did 
you  observe  how  carefolly  Phillips  abstained  from  giving  any  per- 
sonal opinion  in  the  case  ?  " ' 

Calumny  dies  hard.  Many  years  afterwards  these  cha^ 
were  revived,  and  though  they  were  again  disproved  s  cloud  still 
hangs  over  the  memory  of  Phillips  in  connection  with  this  tiisl, 
a  cloud  which  the  notice  of  him  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  has  done  nothing  to  dissipate. 

J.   B.   ATLiY. 
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■Western  AusTEiLU,  which  now  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  ricbeet 
gold  regions  in  the  world,  and  ia  well  known  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  gold-miniog  companies 
which  have  been  formed  within  the  last  three  years,  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  failures 
aa  a  colooial  settlement  of  any  that  belonged  to  the  British 
Empire,  and,  notwithstanding  its  size,  had  faded  so  entirely  out 
of  notice  as  to  be  almost  unknown  and  entirely  neglected. 

The  settlers,  nevertheless,  were  buoyed  up  by  the  belief  that 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  gold-field,  a  belief  which  was  principally 
founded,  1  think,  on  an  opinion  said  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison — that  the  richest  deposits  of  gold  in 
Australia  would  be  discovered  on  that  side  of  the  island  conti- 
nent. Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  leader  of  an  explor- 
ing expedition  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Government,  about  1854, 
certainly  found  gold  near  the  now  well-known  Coolgardie,  but 
was  enjoined  to  secrecy  by  the  Governor  and  Surveyor-General, 
from  the  fear  that  the  disclosure  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  convicts,  on  whose  presence  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
was  then  believed  to  depend,  and  that  the  gold-fields  might  not 
turn  out  an  equivalent  substitute  after  all. 

The  colony  had  been  founded  in  1829  by  a  party  of  immi- 
grants conducted  by  Captain  (afterwards)  Sir  James  Stirling, 
who  was  made  the  first  governor.  The  Dutch  and  the  French  had 
landed  on  the  coast  years  before,  and  given  names  to  some  parts 
of  the  sea-board ;  the  tradition,  indeed,  was  that  a  party  of 
French  explorers,  aiming  perhaps  at  more  permanent  possession, 
had  been  alarmed  in  the  night  by  noises  which  they  believed  to 
proceed  from  a  large  body  of  hostile  natives — but  which,  in  fact, 
were  made  by  the  hosts  of  bull-iix>gs  which  abound  in  some  parts 
of  the  colony — and  had  retreated  to  their  ships.  They  explained 
their  proceedings  by  reporting  that  the  country  was  not  worth 
visiting,  but  tbe_  English  Government  were  aroused  to  the  incon- 
venience of  having  a  foreign  settlement  in  that  port  of  the 
continent,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  their  desire  to  occupy  it, 
took  advantage  of  a  report  made  by  Captain  Stirling,  R.N.,  irho. 
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while  Burvejing  on  the  coast  in  1827,  esamined  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Swan  River,  and  formed,  with  very  little  jastificaUon 
as  it  afterwards  tamed  out,  a  high  opinion  of  its  capabilities. 

Sir  James  Stirling  was  empowered  to  apportion  lands  among 
the  settlers  in  proportion  to  the  means  they  brought  with  them. 
He  was  allowed  to  eelect  100,000  acres  for  himself  as  a  firee 
grant,  and  the  other  officers  who  came  with  him  were  provided 
for  ia  like  manner ;  and  years  after  he  left  colonists  would  refer 
to  the  excellent  blocks  of  land  which  fell  to  his  share,  consisting 
of  narrow  strips  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  main  and 
tributary  valleys  of  the  rivers  from  time  to  time  discovered,  to 
one  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Semaphore  Grant.'  These, 
with  other  large  free  grants,  lay  idle  and  undeveloped,  awaiting 
the  rise  in  value  which  has  been  so  long  in  coming,  and  were  con- 
sidered a  great  grievance  in  the  early  days,  because  they  locked 
np  some  of  the  best  and  most  acoessible  land  in  the  colony,  as  it 
was  then  known.  Good  land  was,  la  fact,  so  scarce  that  the 
cynics  said  that  West  AustraUa  was  made  np  of  the  rubbish  that 
was  thrown  aside  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  supposed  earthly  Paradise  shonld  be 
named  '  Hesperia,'  but  it  ultimately  was  called  the  Swan  Biver 
settlement,  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  number  of  black 
swans — the  '  rara  avis  in  terris '  of  our  Latin  grammar — which 
were  found  on  the  river. 

The  expedition  was  followed  by  others  framed  on  a  large 
scale — one  was  led  by  Mr,  Peel,  a  relative  of  the  prime  minister, 
which  came  to  signal  grief;  another,  about  1640,  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Walter  Clifton,  who  had  been  head  of  the  Victualh'ng 
Department  at  the  Admiralty.  He  was  sent  by  the  Austialind 
Company,  with  directions  to  examine  a  district  in  the  north-wett, 
recently  explored  by  Captain  (now  Sir  G.)  Grey,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  glowing  report ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  coontry  leading 
to  bis  conceiving  strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  theee 
reports,  he  settled  his  swarm  in  the  south-west  region,  now  called 
Auatratind.  The  company  broke  up  after  a  very  few  years,  but  those 
who  bad  taken  possession  of  their  grants  of  land  still  continned 
to  Gultivale  and  develop  them. 

This  was  long  before  the  days  of  syndicates  and  gigantic  joint- 
stock  enterprises  with  limited  liability,  such  as  are  common 
enough  now;  but  the  above  were  companies  of  considerable 
magnitude,   and  they  attracted  much  attention.      The   idea  of 
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banding  a  new  colony  was  especially  attractive  to  military 
•fficerB,  vhoae  career  was  cut  Bhort  and  their  occapatioo  gone 
•wing  to  the  general  peace  of  1815.  There  seems  to  have  been 
Ji  idea  that  a  sort  of  living  section  of  the  life  and  social  conditions 
>r  the  old  coontry  could  be  transported  to  these  newly  discovered 
ands.  It  was  intended  that  the  settlement  shonld  be  founded 
luite  free  from  the  convict  element  which  had  grown  up  with  the 
nlonies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  and  had  been,  in  &ct,  the 
ihief  &ctor  in  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

One  of  the  companies  which  was  formed  for  the  exploitation 
^f  the  new  settlement  undertook  to  send  out  ten  thousand  settlers 
in  four  years,  in  consideration  of  receiving  a  million  acres  of  land 
to  dispose  of  among  them.  The  colony  would  have  become  ex- 
tremely populous  if  it  could  have  settled  itself  throughout  its 
whole  extent  on  these  terms,  for  it  contains  over  a  million  square 
miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  continent,  measuring 
roughly  1,450  miles  north  and  south  by  850  miles  east  and  west, 
which  takes  it  in  feet  one-third  of  the  whole  distance  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  Steps  were  rapidly  taken  to 
cany  out  this  prefect — though  it  was  afterwards  reduced  in  its 
Bcope — 80  rapidly,  indeed,  that  though  the  first  settlement  on  the 
Swan  River  was  made  only  in  June  1829,  no  lees  than  fifty  ships, 
containing  about  two  thousand  sanguine  immigrants,  arrived  there 
before  the  following  March.  How  premature  was  their  arrival  may 
be  gathered  from  the  feet  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to 
enable  a  proper  exploration  to  be  made  in  order  to  select  suitable 
land,  and,  of  course,  no  survey  had  been  made  to  enable  the 
manager  to  allot  to  each  immigrant  the  ground  he  was  to  clear 
and  cultivate,  and  build  Ms  house  on. 

They  had  to  land,  nevertheless ;  so  they  were  hustled  out  of 
the  ships  with  their  goods,  and  told  that  the  barren  shore  they 
foond  themselves  on  was  the  site  of  the  town  of  C^rence. 
The  manager,  indeed,  continued  to  live  comfortably  on  board 
the  ship  that  had  brought  him  out,  but  the  inunigrants  had  to 
make  shift  on  the  desolate  shore,  and  until  their  aUotments 
could  be  assigned  to  them  they  had  to  live  in  idleness,  consoming 
the  stores  they  had  brought  with  them.  It  was  said  that  a 
DiiUion  pounds  of  property  was  brought  out  with  the  immigrants. 
Mid,  for  want  of  proper  places  to  store  it,  quantities  of  valuable 
uticlee — ^fornitore,  carriages  of  various  kinds  (for  a  country 
where  practicable  carriage  roads  were  in  the  dim  future),  pianos 
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(when  there  were  no  bousee),  &c. — lay  about  on  tbe  beacb,  and  » 
gradually  melt«d  away.  Indeed,  so  completely  had  tbe  waats  <i 
an  imaginary  well-eBtabbBhed  community  been  provided  for,  that 
there  were  barrels  of  Bpurs  for  a  future  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  pretty  jolly  life  aa  long  a3  supplies  lasted,  t 
picnic,  in  fact,  in  a  land  where  a  beautiful  climate  made  an  oat- 
door  life  very  agreeable.  There  was  even  champagne  going  for  s 
time,  and,  when  everything  else  failed,  there  was  the  mild  stima- 
lant  of  tea. 

Among  the  military  men  who  took  part  in  this  enterprise  ms 
one  who  Bold  his  commission  in  the  Life  Guards,  and  among  othn 
possessioDB  brought  his  carriage  out  with  him.  Too  late  he 
realised  that  it  might  be  a  long  time  before  there  would  be  any 
roads  on  which  this  vehicle  could  figure ;  so,  as  the  story  went,  he 
turned  it  to  the  best  account  by  building  a  chimney  up  agaiuit '. 
one  door  and  used  it  as  a  dwelling-house.  The  same  gallant  old  ; 
officer  was  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  t/oA  when  in  due  ooune  | 
he  built  himself  a  house  with  walls  of  rammed  earth,  as  tbe  I 
manner  was,  he  found  that  they  formed  an  excellent  sorrace ; 
for  pictorial  purposes,  and  so  adorned  one  of  them  with  a  large  ] 
and  striking  representation  of  a  charge  of  tbe  Life  Guai^  i 
at  Waterloo,  led  by  Lord  Uxbridge^ — in  which  he  had  taken  part; 
and  on  another  he  depicted  the  battle  of  Finjarrah,  in  which  the  ; 
colonists,  led  by  Qovernor  Stirling,  had  engaged  in  a  stand-up 
£ght  with  the  natives  of  the  country — an  important  event  in  tlie 
history  of  the  colony.  , 

The  settlements  struggled  on.  Exploring  parties  workiog 
inland  found  new  districts  where  the  soil  was  much  better  than 
that  which  had  first  attracted  attention  near  the  sea-board.  But 
these  districts  were  scattered  and  far  removed  from  the  capital 
and  seaport,  necessitating  a  great  deal  of  road-making  and 
bridge-building  for  which  there  was  no  money.  Town  sites, 
again,  were  duly  selected  as  probable  centres  of  little  settle-  , 
ments,  and  marked  out  with  fine  broad  streets  all  at  right 
angles,  sites  for  churches  and  public  squares,  and  all  blocked  ont 
into  allotments  in  which  the  merchants  and  shopkeepera  and 
traders  could  build  their  establishments.  Among  these  were 
Fremantle,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stran ;  Perth,  the 
capital,  a  few  miles  inland,  where  the  river  broadened  out  into  a  lake  ; 
— both  of  these  towns  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  pqor  sandy 
soil ;  Guildford,  a  little  further  up  the  river,  where  some  better  soil 
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raa  first  found — these  were  all  founded  in  the  first  year,  York, 
fortham,  and  Toodyay,  seventy  miles  from  the  coast  across  a  tract 
'f  barren  stony  soil,  were  founded  later  on.  They  also  were  still  in 
he  valley  of  the  Swan  River,  which,  like  almost  all  the  rivers  in 
Vnstralia,  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  dry  bed  con- 
lected  by  occasional  pools.  As  time  went  on  other  little  settle- 
oenta  were  formed  in  still  more  distant  spots,  as  at  Angosta,  which 
)efore  long  was  abandoned ;  Australind,  already  referred  to,  in 
Thich  the  town  of  Bunbnry  was  eetablished ;  the  Vaaae,  in  the  same 
leighbourhood,  so  called  after  the  French  navigator  who  landed 
here ;  and  Albany,  300  miles  south  of  the  Swan  Kiver  settlement, 
it  the  head  of  the  magnificent  harbour  of  King  George's  Sound, 
*here  steamers  now  call  on  their  way  to  the  eastern  colonies, 
fhis  town  was  established  in  1826,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
ittle  detachment  of  troops  from  New  Sooth  Wales.  After 
1830  it  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  "West  Australia.  Fremantle, 
:he  commercial  capital,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  port,  for  it 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  sheltered  roadstead,  and  shipowners  were  not 
too  ready  to  risk  their  ships  in  so  unsafe  a  place ;  so  that  freights 
were  dear,  and  this  reduced  the  profits  of  wool-growing,  which 
was  the  principal  colonial  industry.  A  good  deal  of  the  best  land, 
too,  was  cursed  by  hearing  in  profusion  a  plant  which  was  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  in  fact,  the  prospects  of  a  settler  were  on 
the  whole  far  from  being  encom»ging. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  disadvanta^s,  added  to  the 
^t  that  many  of  the  colonists  were  not  the  right  class  of 
persons  to  cope  with  the  actual  conditions,  was  that  the  early 
settlers  gradually  trickled  away  to  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  population  dwindled  down  to  6,000.  Indeed, 
iti  1848  it  had  almost  been  determined  to  abandon  the  colony, 
wd  when,  shortly  after,  gold  was  discovered  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Swan  River  settle- 
nient  would  be  deserted,  and  those  who  had  embarked  their  all  in 
it  would  be  mined. 

At  this  moment  a  way  oat  of  the  di63culty  presented  itself. 
^  agitation  had  sprung  up  in  the  other  colonies  of  AnstraUa 
against  the  continuance  of  transportation  thither.  This  system  of 
QiBposing  of  criminals  had  been,infact,  overdone,  and  these  colonies 
iiaving  been  set  goiDg  by  trausportation  and  having  derived  from 
that  source  all  the  advantages  it  could  confer,  had  become  sensible 
of  the  disadvantage  that  a  community  suffered  from  being  hiuH 
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ap  to  snch  a  lai^e  extent  of  the  tainted  and  demoralised  memlxfi 
of  the  Britieh  popolation. 

It  is  carious  to  think  that  in  those  days,  irhen  the  popnlatkK 
of  England  was  abont  half  what  it  iB  now,  the  nambw  of  ps^ 
eonen  sentenced  to  transportation  was  abont  four  times  aa  OMty 
as  are  now  sentenced  to  penal  servitude — its  modern  eqnivsleBt 
— and  that  three-fourths  of  those  sentenced  were  actnall;  sent  t» 
Australia.  Between  1810  and  1840  no  fewer  than  80,000  oocncti 
had  been  sent  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  numbers  readitd 
snch  a  height  that  in  a  certiain  five  years  ending  witb  1843 
nearly  25,000  convicts  were  poured  into  these  colonies,  ptincipallj, 
if  not  all,  to  Tasmania. 

The  Home  Government  were  indeed  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
position  in  having  to  find  a  new  direction  for  the  great  stream  of 
convict  emigration  which,  starting  from  1 787,  had  for  so  many  yean 
found  its  way  to  the  old  convict  colonies  of  Australia.  Thefonns- 
tioD  of  a  new  colony  for  convicts  on  the  north  coast  was  diacnswd, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  re- 
ceptacle for  some  of  them ;  but  the  Cape  colonists  resisted  st 
stoutly,  opposing  even  the  landing  of  a  shipload  that  was  sent 
there,  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  ship  (which  at- 
tained, among  others,  Mitchell,  the  notorious  Irish  treason-feloDj 
convict)  was  sent  on  to  Tasmania. 

The  willingneBs  of  Western  Australia  to  receive  con\-icts  in 
spite  of  its  earlier  decision  to  have  no  snch  element  in  its 
community  was  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  it  was  determined  by 
Earl  Grey,  then  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  the  ne* 
settlement  should  be  conducted  on  principles  which  should  avoid 
or  prevent  all  or  moat  of  the  evils  which  had  distinguished  the 
old  convict  colonies.  The  men  sent  out  were  to  be  selected  u 
likely  to  develop  into  good  settlers ;  the  numbers  were  not  to 
be  excessive,  and,  above  all,  for  every  convict  sent  out  a  ftes 
emigrant" was  also  to  be  sent  to  the  colony,  so  that  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  settlers  with  the  criminal  taint  might  not  \ava  tlie 
moral  tone  of  the  community.  It  was  unfortunate,  as  it  toined 
out,  that  the  various  aims  and  objects  of  the  new  system  proved 
to  be  inconsistent,  and  tended  to  defeat  each  other.  The  objectof 
the  settlers  was,  of  coarse,  to  have  cheap  labour,  and,  so  far  as  the 
convicts  were  concerned,  they  could  get  it ;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  an  object  to  be  deeired  by  the  free  emigrants,  who  woe 
imported  at  Government  expense ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
they  were  able,  they  took  themselves  oflf  to  the  eastern  coloniei, 
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hicb,  io  coDBeqQence  of  the  gold  discoverie?,  were  now  the 
reat  attraction,  and  where,  if  they  could  not  realise  fortnnes 
I  gold-digging,  they  were  aure  of  the  high  wages  which  now 
revailed  in  those  regions.  This  development,  however,  did  not 
reseat  itself  at  first.  A  select  party  of  convicts  waa  sent  oat  in 
B50  under  Captain  (the  late  Sir  Edmnnd)  Henderson,  as  Comp- 
-oller-General,  to  start  the  new  syatem  and  bnild  the  neceerory 
risons,  &c.  In  those  days  there  was  no  regnlar  periodical  post 
)  Western  Aastralia;  letters  were  sent  when  it  happened  that 
bere  was  a  ship  boand  thither.  Conseqaently  the  ship  con- 
eying  the  convicts  brought  the  first  news  that  the  Home 
bvemment  had  acceded  to  the  desire  of  the  colony  to  receive 
bem,  and  therefore  no  preparations  had  been  made  far  them. 
"ha  settlers  did  not  at  once  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  these 
ransported  criminals  might  be  mild  and  inoEFensive  members  of 
ociety — tbey,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events,  expected  in  fact  that 
bey  would  be  bloodthirsty  ruffians,  and  when  a  discuEsion  arose 
s  to  where  they  should  be  honsed  on  landing,  a  timid  colonist 
uade  the  proposal  that  they  should  be  herded  in  a  tunnel  that 
lad  been  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  sentry  at  each  eud  to  let  fly  at 
be  first  sign  of  discontent.  They  were  finally  placed  in  an  empty 
tore  or  warehouse  establishment  that  happened  to  be  available, 
M  were  soon  set  to  torn  it  into  a  prison  and  surround  it  by  a 
rail.  Their  good  order  and  harmlessness  were,  soon  after  landing, 
ixhibited  to  the  colonists  by  their  being  marched  on  Sunday  to 
be  public  church,  and  they  were  even  allowed  to  take  a  prominent 
Art  in  the  seTvice,-as  the  small  choir  which  had  practised  together 
Iniing  the  voyage  on  board  the  convict  ship  were  deputed  to  fulfil 
he  same  duty  in  the  church  they  attended.  They  selected,  in- 
leed,  the  hymns  which  were  to  be  sung,  and  it  was  a  suspiciously 
emarkable  coincidence  that  one  of  those  selected  commenced — 

Bay,  oh  1   ye  Judges  of  the  earth, 
U  jnat  joai  JndgTnent  be, 

Or  will  not  earth  itaeU  appeal 
To  heaven  'gainst  your  decree  T 

To  carry  out  any  useful  work  in  the  colony  it  was  necessary 
hat  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  skilled  artisans  and 
nBtmctors  to  superintend  the  convict  labour,  especially  as  the 
iTBt  works  required  must  of  necessity  consist  to  a  large  extent  of 
Juilding  houses,  stores,  &c.  But  the  colony  could  not  furnish  these, 
or  reasons  already  given ;  therefore,  a  few  had  to  be  procnred 
rom  the  eastern  colonies,  and  they,  of  course,  demanded  ezceed- 
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ingly  high  vages.  An  application  was  thereTipon  made  to  the 
Home  GovemmeDt  to  send  out  Bome  officers  of  Boyal  Kngioe^ts 
to  take  charge  of  the  worke,  which  were  scattered  over  large 
diatrictB,  with  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  to  furnish  the 
artisans  and  instructors  referred  to.  In  order  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  it  was  arranged  that  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
ihoald  consist  mostly  of  married  men  collected  from  all  the  other 
companies,  in  the  expectation  that  on  the  termination  of  their 
serrice  they  would  gladly  settle  down  as  pensioners  in  the  colony. 
I  waa  attached  as  a  sabaltem  to  this  company. 

A  voyage  to  Australia  in  those  days  was  an  entirdj 
different  thing  from  what  ,it  is  now.  It  had  been  a  matter  of 
six  months — at  that  time  the  voyage  lasted  three  or  four — it 
now  takes  one  mouth.  There  were  no  steamers  to  make  tbe» 
long  voyages,  as  the  idea  of  building  large  iron  vessels  capable  of 
carrying  coal  enough  to  last  the  whole  of  such  a  journey  had 
not  been  adopted.  Sailing  ships  which  had  to  crods  the  Equator 
were  very  apt  to  be  becalmed  for  many  days  after  losing  the 
north-east  trade  winds — which  carried  them  within  some  degrees 
of  the  Line — before  catching  the  south-east,  and  we  need  to 
speculate  as  a  dream  of  perfection  ou  the  possibility  of  conbining 
sailing  and  steaming  in  the  same  ship,  to  such  an  extent  at  least 
as  to  provide  steam  power  to  carry  the  ship  over  this  interval  of 
windless  ocean,  where  ships  lay  so  long  in  '  the  doldrums,'  almost 
becalmed.  It  was,  of  course,  common  to  Gnd  other  ships  all  ronnd 
io  the  same  plight,  and  among  our  neighbours  was  a  French 
transport  ship  from  the  Isle  of  Hourbon,  bringing  home  a  detach- 
ment  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  took  advantage  of  the  placid 
condition  of  the  sea  to  come  over  to  us  in  their  ship's  boats,  and  to 
invite  us'to  some  theatricals  they  had  on  board.  They  werea  , 
good  deal  astonished  at  the  number  of  women  and  children  ve 
had  with  us,  as  they  of  course  considered  our  company  to  be  a  Siir 
sample  of  the  whole  of  the  British  army  when  on  the  march. 

We  had  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  September  10,  1851,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  accompanied  by  a  functionary  I  bid 
never  heard  of  before,  who  probably  does  not  now  exist,  namely,  the 
'ship's  husband,'  whose  marital  duties  consisted  in  providing  her 
with  stores  for  the  voyage.  Dropping  down  the  Thames  and  then 
beating  down  Channel  took  several  days  under  the  most&voorsUe 
circumstances,  but  when  once  we  got  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we 
aaw  no  more  land  until  we  arrived  in  Western  Australia,  abont 
December  17,  and  it  was  a  joyful  moment  when  those  who  hid    , 
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nadesea  voyages  before  poioted  out  on  the  horizon  what  Ihey  said 
was '  the  loom  of  the  land,'  and  declared  that  they  smelt  the  flowers ; 
rtiU  more  so  when  we  were  able  to  corroborate  their  forecast  by 
the  evidence  of  a  butterfly  which  had  been  carried  far  out  to  sea. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  transportation  system  was,  of  course, 

that  the  convicts  ■sent  out  were  finally  disposed  of.     They  were 

not  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  detention  into  a  community 

vhich  was  glutted  with  labour,  and  where  they  ran  a  good  chance 

of  again  joining  the  criminal  ranks,  but  into  a  country  where  their 

labour  could  easily  be  turned  to  good  purposes,  their  opportunities 

of  embarking  on  a  new  career  were  easy  and  inviting,  and  where  the 

temptations  to  criminal  life  were  very  much  less  than  in  the  old 

country.       But  before  Western  Australia  could  adequately  fulfil 

these  conditions,  and  provide  an  outlet  for  a  number  of  convicts 

at  all  approaching  what  the  criminal  courts  would  supply,  it  was 

necessary    that  the   class   of  free   employers   should    be   much 

increased ;  that   those  who   were  already  in  the  colony  should 

acquire  the  netessary  means,  and  that  others  should  be  tempted 

to  it.      For   these   reasons    the   convicts   who    could   not   find 

employers  were  to  be  housed  in  hiring  depfits,  and  employed  by 

the  Government  in   developing   the  colony — making    roads   to 

connect  the  scattered  and  distant  settlements,  bridges  over  the 

rivers,  and,  above  all,  in  improving  the  port,  so  as  to  encourage  and 

not  discourage  trade.     By  this  means,  and  by  a  judicious  but  not 

too  grudging  Imperial  expenditure,  it  was  hoped  that  the  colonists 

would  gradually  increase  their  capability  for  employing  labour,  and, 

on  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  the  colony  seemed  to  have  revived. 

Considered  as  a  penal  system,  transportation,  as  carried  on  to 

Western  Australia,  was  undoubtedly  very  successful,  for  a  very 

Iwge  proportion  of  men,  who  would  most  likely  have  drifted  back 

into  crime  in  England,  became  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  lived  for  four  years  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  hiring  depots 

1  have  referred  to,  and  I  hired  servants  from  among  the  ticket-of- 

leave  men,  as  well  as  from  among  the  free  men.     I  was  served  as 

faithfoHy  by  one  class  as  by  the  other,  the  failing  common  to  both 

being  a  liability  to  excess  in  drink,  but  this  did  not,  according 

to  a  doctrine  very  persistently  asserted,  lead  to  grave  crimes. 

One  of  my  ticket-of-leave  servants  was  a  young  fellow  who, 

when  he  had  to  leave  me  on  account  of  some  little  irregularity. 

Bent  me  his  wine  account,  kept  in  a  very  original  manner,  being 

anxious  to  show  me  that  he  bad  not  wronged  me  in  this  matter.    It 
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ran  thos  : — '  Wine  accoimt,  October  19.  Francis  Barry  drew  from 
No.  2  case  12  bottles  of  aberry  vines  ;  1   bottle  open  that  dkf. 

Captain and  Air. in ;  that  left  1 1  bottles  on  Sunday  in  the 

case.  Drew  from  case  on  the  19  September,  9  bottles  of  port  wine; 
1  bottle  open  that  night,  maater  in.  September  27,  1  yotU9elf, 
tackit    when    yoo    came  from  York,  sir.    .   .   .    October  7,  1 

Mr. ,  I  giv  it  myself,  sir.    .  .  .    Satorday  last,  October  23, 

Francis  Barry  received  6  bottles  ale  and  6  bottles  porter;  vhat 
was  open   of  this  dozen,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.     October  23, 

1  of  clarret,  Mr. in  ;  and  one  bottle  of  cUrret  on  the  22nd 

and  one  on  the  23rd  that  leavs  4  bottles  full,  sir,  when  I  met  with 
my  misfortane.  Sir,  I  have  pat  the  wins  and  beer  by  theiraelfs 
that  yoa  wood  see  how  the  wore  yonsed,  sir.' 

Another  ticket-of-leave  servant  of  mine,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
a  literary  turn,  left  behind  him  in  the  corn  bin  an  account  of  his 
'  Trials  and  Temptations  at  Giberanl  ter,'  which  gives  his  view  of  the 
situation  with  singular  candour.  He  says  he  was  highly  respected, 
and  relates  how  he  gave  away  his  master's  food  to  the  prison«^, 
especially  Yorkshiremen,  with  the  complacency  of  a  man  conscious 
of  warm-hearted  but  discriminating  charity : 

'  Trials  and  Temptation  at  G-iberanlter.  For  three  years  and 
tea  weeks  I  have  had  to  submit  to  those  that  has  had  athocity 
over  me  on  my  first  goin  there.  My  first  endeavour  was  that  I 
would  comply  with  all  orders  that  was  given,  and  keep  myself 
clean ;  eo  I  won  the  favour  of  the  officers  and  guards.  I  was  veiy 
soon  made  servant  to  the  officers,  and  stayed  with  them  till  I  had 
bad  health.  I  was  sent  out  to  work  by  the  doctor  orders.  I 
proforms  no  work,  but  I  was  gangsman  over  twelve  prisoners,  to 
see  that  thay  did  thay  work  right  and  did  not  run  away.  I  was 
sent  back  to  be  servant  in  my  ould  place,  and  I  did  very  well,  and 
had  good  health  after  a  time.  I  was  taken  from  thear  and  sent  to 
be  servant  to  the  oversear  son,  Mr.  W.  Harmstrong.  I  got  as  bight 
as  I  posable  could  get  thear.  I  lived  on  the  same  vittles  as  them. 
I  had  all  the  work  to  do  in  the  bouse.  I  was  a  futmao,  bat  had 
no  livery.  I  bad  white  clothing,  a  clean  sute  on  every  day  at 
dinner.  I  was  expecting  to  be  pardoning  at  the  Bock,  but  the 
new  law  would  not  allow  that.  During  my  stay  at  the  Kock  a  veiy 
searious  afair  hapened.  That  elegant  preacher  that  I  spoke  of 
at  Millbank  was  chaplain  at  the  Rock,  and  hee  used  violence  upcn 
himself  by  cutting  his  throat, and  Ihadablacksilk  Andkerchiefat 
morning  to  whear  during  my  stay  at  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  hily 
respeccted  by  all  that  new  me,  and  many  a  bellyfall  I  liave  given 
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to  prisoners,  perticler  to  Yorkshire  men,  I  had  enuf  and  to 
spore,  and  they  parish  with  hunger,  and  I  thought  it  vas  duty  to 
serve  the  hungry  instead  of  making  willfull  waste.  I  past  a  very 
heasy  life  as  a  prisoner  at  the  Itock.  1854,  May  17, 1  bad  s  biger 
trial  than  ever.  I  hird  the  ship  had  come,  and  I  must  away  and 
leave  my  good  place  behind.  At  4  o'clock,  17  May,  we  get  on 
bord  of  the  iJoTnciesg  ship,  bound  for  Western  Auetraler.  .  .  .  We 
had  good  health,  except  2  men ;  one  died  on  the  sea  and  that 
made  me  miserable  for  a  long  time  to  hear  the  bell  toling  till  the 
body  was  thrown  over  bord  the  ship,  and  the  other  died  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  shoar.  We  ankered  at  Swan  River,  August  7,  and 
landed  on  the  1 1th,  so  I  have  ended  my  second  voyage  under 
Government  discipline,  but  I  will  promis  you  that  the  next  will 
be  for  to  please  myself.' 

Before  three  years  had  passed  the  brilliaot  prospects  which  the 
Western  Australians  had  begun  to  indulge  in  were  almost  dashed 
to  the  ground.  A  change  of  Government  in  England  was  followed 
by  an  announcement  that  transportation  would  henceforth  be 
canied  out  on  a  very  reduced  and  modified  scale.  By  virtue  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1853  and  amended  in  1857,  under 
which  penal  servitude  was  introduced  for  crimes  hitherto  punished  . 
by  transportation,  and  sentences  of  three  years  were  made  lawful 
instead  of  a  minimnm  of  seven  years,  a  larger  number  of  the 
convicts  sentenced  would,  in  future,  serve  their  time  in  England, 
vhere  they  might  be  discharged  on  ticket-of-leave.  By  this 
revolution  in  onr  penal  system  the  hopes  that  Western  Australia 
Diight  rise  to  greatness  through  being  a  convict  colony  were  at  an 
end.  Instead  of  receiving  cheap  labour  in  the  shape  of  2,000  or 
3,000  convicts  in  each  year,  and  profiting  by  all  the  Government 
expenditure  involved  in  maintaining  and  supervising  them,  as  well 
as  the  military  force  necessary  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  the 
wlony  had  to  be  content  with  about  500  prisoners  in  each  year. 
Bat  even  this  little  advantage  was  before  long  to  be  taken  away, 
-fhe  agitation  against  transportation  carried  on  by  the  old  convict 
colonies  on  the  eastern  side  was  soon  extended  beyond  its  original 
"wpe,  and  carried  to  the  point  of  protesting  against  the  system 
being  applied  to  any  part  of  Australia.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
attraction  of  the  gold  colonies  was  such  that  the  convicts  sent  to 
Western  Australia  would  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  thither, 
and  form  a  very  undesirable  addition  to  an  already  unsettled  and 
tuibulent  population,  and  though  the  passage  overland  through  a 
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txBcklCEs  and  waterless  desert  was  knovm  to  be  impracticable  and 
they  were  allowed  to  make  preventive  laws  which  made  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  one  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Western  Anstralia  to 
go  by  sea  to  the  other  colonies,  it  was  ultimately  thonght  adviaatde 
by  the  Home  Government  to  discontinae  transportAtion  altogether 
— a  decision  which  the  success  of  the  system  of  penal  servitude  in 
England,  which  was  substituted  for  it,  had  made  possible.  The 
last  cargo,  consisting  of  451  men,  was  sent  there  in  1867. 

By  this  time  the  colony  had  revived  from  the  great  depression 
which  it  suffered  under  in  1850,  and  bad  started  on  a  career  of 
moderate  but  slow  progress  which  continued  for  some  years.  New 
tracts  of  country  were  brought  under  settlement  in  the  north,  the 
copper  mines  were  developed,  a  pearl  fishery  was  started,  and  the 
very  valuable  jarrah  timber  at  length  came  into  notice  and  is  now 
extensively  used  for  wood-paving.  The  colony  emerged  froni  the 
condition  of  a  Crown  colony,  and  in  1890  was  granted  a  Constitu- 
tion with  responsible  Government.  In  1891  the  popolation  had 
increased  to  53,285,  the  revenue  (which  in  1850  was  about 
12,000i.)  to  about  497,670i.  There  were  but  few  men  now  main- 
tained by  Government  who  appeared  iu  the  colony  as  convicts. 
The  new  gold-field  of  Coo]gardie  district  was  brought  to  notice, 
and  the  prosperity  it  has  brought  with  it  may  be  measured  by 
the  increase  of  the  population  to  89,550  in  1895.  It  has  become 
so  attractive  to  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  that  a  restriction  has 
to  be  placed  on  their  entry  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  revenue  in  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1895, 
amounted  to  1,235,9041.,  and  is  growing  at  each  a  rate  that  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  September,  1896,  it  rose  to  2,222,021/. 
The  colony  has  exported  3,300,000i,  of  gold  since  the  discoveiy  of 
these  fields,  and  is  now  permitted  to  coin  money,  which  passes 
current  all  over  the  empire. 

Whether  this  prosperity  will  continue,  or  whether  the  ill  luck 
that  has  so  long  attended  the  colony  will  again  assert  itself,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  gold-fields  are  under  the  singular  dis- 
advantage of  having  a  most  Umited  supply  of  water,  for  which 
visitors  have  to  pay  sixpence  a  bucket,  and  unless  it  can  be  reme- 
died this  must  be  fatal  to  an  industry  which  depends  on  a  plentiFol 
supply  for  washing  the  soil.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  pl^ity 
of  energy  in  the  present  community  and  plenty  of  faith  among 
capitalists,  for  the  colony  has  incurred  a  debt  of  3,417,000i.  and 
has  voted  2,500,000i.  to  bring  a  supply  of  water  from  the  coast 
districts  for  the  supply  of  the  mines.  E.  F.  Do  Case. 
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The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  eay  something  about  Ghosts  and  the 
Ghostly :  I  therefore  venture  to  make  an  appeal  in  favour  of  a 
ralional  treatment  of  the  topic.  It  is  certainly  an  objection  to 
all  auch  studies  that  they  seem  to  lower  the  logical  tone  of  most 
inqoirers.  One  scarcely  knows  whether  believers  or  nnbelievera 
are  the  more  prejudiced  and  the  less  reasonable.  One  devotee  of 
modem  science  bids  us  reject  the  whole  theme,  because  it  may 
produce  a  recrudescence  of  superstition  1  This  is  worthy  of  '  the 
dreadful  consequences  argufiers,'  as  Professor  Huxley  called  some 
of  bis  orthodox  opponents.  We  cannot  reject  Darwinism  because 
it  is  wrested  into  an  excuse  for  immorality  by  M.  Daudet's 
'  Strugforlifeur,"  or  M.  Bourget's  '  Disciple ; '  nor  can  we  refuse  to 
examine  evidence  for  the  so-called  '  Ghostly '  because  it  may 
eocouroge  other  fools  in  other  follies.  Truth  is  to  be  sought 
heedless  of  consequences :  so  the  scientific  people  keep  telling  us. 
On  the  other  side,  even  scientific  reasoners,  eminent  in  their 
own  field,  when  engaged  on  ghostly  territory  often  neglect  all 
roles  of  logic  and  common  sense,  if  they  are  inclined  to  believe. 
They  prefer  the  unestablished,  unverified,  barely  conceivable, 
abnormal  explanation  to  a  well-understood  vera  causa,  and  think 
it  more  likely  that  a  lady  went  to  church  •  in  the  spirit '  than 
that  she  went  in  a  cab !  They  even  err  about  plain  matters 
of  geography,  through  a  recklessness  which,  in  other  speculations, 
would  never  tempt  them. 

If  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (and  Sadducees)  of  Science,  on 
both  sides,  do  thus  err,  who  can  marvel  at  the  blunders  of  Publi- 
cans and  Philistines,  and  Spiritualists  ?  Whenever  ghosts  are 
spoken  of  certain  elderly  fallacies  are  invariably  reproduced. 

(1)  '  Nobody  ever  knew  any  one  who  had  seen  a  ghost :  we  only 
meet  people  who  know  somebody  who  saw  one.'  Taking  '  ghost ' 
merely  as  a  popular  description  of  an  undetermined  phenomenon, 
this  is  absurd.  I  generally  reply,  '  Mow  you  see  in  me,  simple  as 
I  sit  here,  somebody  who  haa  seen  what  you  call  a  ghost.'  I 
choose  the  following  example  of  this  fallacy  from  an  essay  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  ('  The  Fomm,'  July  1896) :  '  It  cannot  be  neces- 
lary  Ui  discT;sB  such  fictions.     The  only  case,  so  far  as  we  are 
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aware,  in  which  there  is  anytbing  like  ftrst-hand  evidence,  is  that 
of  the  warning  apparition  to  Lord  Ljtt«lton,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  masked  snicide  of  a  volaptoar;  sated  with  life.' 

How  can  a  '  warning  apparition '  be  '  a  masked  soicide '  ?  In 
any  case  we  have  the  apparition  only  at  second  hand,  &om  people 
(snch  as  Bowan  Hamilton)  to  whom  Lord  Lyttelton  told  the  stuy. 
At  Bomething  more  tike  first  hand  we  have  the  death-bed  wraith 
of  Lord  Lyttelton  himself,  which  came  from  Epsom  into  Hr. 
Andrews's  bedroom  at  Deptford !  Bnt  why  tronble  with  an  old 
set  of  testimonies  ?  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitli  will  find  plenty  of  signed 
and  attested  accounts  of  '  ghosts '  at  first  hand,  from  well-known, 
honourable,  and  living  witnesses,  in  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.  Evidence  cannot  be  more  formal,  more 
contemporary,  or  more  '  at  first  hand.'  How  happens  it  then  that 
Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  knows  no  first-hand  evidence,  or  '  anything 
hke  it,'  except  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  case?  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  suspecting  that  Lord  Lyttelton  committed  suicide,  save 
that  the  theory  gets  rid  of  the  ghost.  And  that  is  superflaous  : 
his  Lordship's  mental  condition  at  the  time  makes  his  ghost  storp 
'  not  evidential.'  Of  this  I  give  evidence  (not  first-hand)  in  the 
'  Life  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,' 

(2)  *  Ghosts  are  only  seen  after  dinner.'  This  is  contrary  to 
all  the  evidence.  '  After  dinner,'  besides,  does  not  mean  with  as 
what  it  meant  when  the  venerable  jest  was  first  invented.  We  do 
not  get  drunk  at  dinner  any  more. 

(3)  '  Ghosts  are  the  results  of  indigestion.'  In  that  case  they 
ought  to  be  very  much  more  common  phenomena  than  they  are. 
Besides,  in  scientific  works  on  baUucination  we  do  not  find  that 
hallucinations  are  frequently  caused  by  dyspepsia. 

(4)  '  It  was  all  a  trick.'  Now  there  are  examples  of '  spiritual 
manifestations '  so-called  caused  by  trickery,  but  this  proposition 
cannot  be  converted  into  '  Trickery  causes  all  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions.' 

There  are  real  diamonds,  though  paste  exists ;  nay,  there 
would  be  no  paste  if  there  were  no  diamonds.  In  each  case  we 
have  to  go  by  the  evidence.  As  a  '  rider '  to  No.  4  we  have, 
'  Eusapia  took  in  a  crowd  of  scientific  people  ;  therefore  the  whole 
subject  is  nonsense.'  Distinguo.  Eusapia  did  take  in  some  scien- 
tific people ;  others  reserved  their  judgment,  and  finally  detected 
an  imposture  of  which  they  had  always  publicly  recognised  the 
symptoms. 
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As  an  example  of  recklessness  of  evidesce,  on  the  sceptical 
side,  I  may  sa;  that  I  was  accuEcd,  by  a  scientifio  journal,  of 
luiving  examined,  and  been  deceived,  by  Eusapia.  I  never  went 
near  her :  I  am  not  a  conjuror  or  a  scientific  person ;  my  evidence 
'would  not  count.  I  only  said  that  Mr.  Maakelyne  ahoald  inspect 
t.lie  lady.  But  a  scientific  person  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was 
one  of  her  victims,  and  said  so.  Moreover  a  society  devoted  to  a 
very  wide  range  of  topics,  many  of  them  strictly  scientific,  cannot 
be  exploded  by  a  mistake  made  by  one  or  two  members  in  an  out- 
lying theme.  One  member  of  one  society  may  say,  '  There  is  a 
bogey,'  as  one  member  of  another  society  may  s&y,  '  There  is  not 
a  God,'  bat  the  two  societies  need  not  share  the  burden  of  these 
hasty  conclusions. 

(5)  '  Bntldon't  seeanyuse  in  ghosts.  What  purpose  do  they 
serve?'  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  fallacy  of  all.  /  don't 
see  any  use  in  argon,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  its  exist- 
ence. What  purpose  does  the  sensible  Universe  serve  ?  Plenty 
of  things  exist — everything,  in  feet — I  really  do  not  know  why. 

(6)  '  Bnt  ghosts  are  so  foolish.  Why  do  they  behave  like  that  ? ' 
Really,  as  I  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  ghosts,  I  cannot 
answer  the  question ;  though  the  conduct  of  the  embodied  is  often 
equally  pozzliog.  Our  ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of  disbelief,  or 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  try  to  know  better.  Most  ghosts  appear 
to  me  to  be  crazy,  and  all  to  be  subject  to  curious  limitations. 
"We  must  beware,  as  in  all  other  inquiries,  of  taking  the  a  priori 
road.  We  cannot  judge  of  a  ghost  by  what  we,  a  priori,  expect 
a  ghost  to  be  and  to  do.  He  need  not  be  wiser  than  an  embodied 
soul ;  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  is  generally  much  more 
foolish.  And  why  not  ?  Probably,  as  the  Scotch  say  of  an  idiot, 
'  he  is  not  all  there.'  The  balance  of  him  may  he  disgusted  by 
his  conduct,  and  hold  him  in  high  contempt.  In  a  ghost  story, 
*  Castle  Perilous,'  which  I  once  contributed  to  the  Cobnhill,  the 
ghost  admitted  this :  he  said  he  hoped  that  nothing  silly  or  vulgar 
had  occurred  during  his  temporary  lapse  of  consciousness.  He 
was  just  like  a  coorteous  epileptic  patient.  If  we  are  to  be 
rational,  then  we  must  make  allowances  for  oar  ignorance,  and 
for  the  unknown  laws  and  conditions  of  the  unknown  residuum 
of  fact  which  may,  or  may  not,  produce  the  undetermined  phe- 
nomenon roughly  styled  '  a  ghost.'  Suppose  I  die,  and  a  shadowy 
thing,  like  me,  prowls  about ;  suppose  that  strange,  inexplicable 
noises  occur,  and  so  on.     I  protest  against  the  theory  that  my 
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immortal  bouI  is  entirdly  engaged  in  these  purBoit^.  Something  ' 
vsgnely  connected  with  me — abont  as  mach  of  me  aB  argon  is  of 
the  atmosphere — may  be  hatlucinsting  the  public,  or  the  maids;  bat 
the  odds  are  that  the  balance  of  my  xorviving  consciousaess  either 
knows  nothing,  or  highly  disapproves  of,  these  perfonnancn. 
How  such  things  can  occur,  if  they  do  occur,  I  dou't  know;  bat 
then  I  know  so  little  even  of  the  embodied  consciousness. 

Let  me  give  an  example — I  have  given  it  elsewhere — of  the 
scientific  method  with  a  ghost,  A  lady,  known  to  me,  visiting  a 
houEe,  was  i>estered  all  night  by  a  ghost  io  armour.  Next  morning 
she  found  (what  she  had  not  hitherto  conaeiotisly  observed)  a  pw- 
trait  of  her  visitor  in  the  room.  Mr.  Sully,  writing  on  '  Illusions,' 
argued,  very  properly  so  far,  that  she  had,  nnconsciously,  seen  the 
picture,  which,  therefore,  haunted  her  dreams.  He  added  that, 
curiously  enough,  other  people  were  said  to  have  undergone  the 
same  experience  in  the  same  room.  Now  the  odds  against  sacb 
aa  unusual  experience  repeating  itself  several  times,  to  different 
people,  in  the  same  room,  are  so  very  long  as  to  demand  further 
inquiry  and  explanation.  These  Mr.  Sully  did  not  make,  or  did 
not  give.  We  all  sleep  in  hundreds  of  rooms,  among  thousands  of 
pictures,  yet  we  do  not  see  the  subjects  of  pictures  which  we  have 
not  observed  walking  about.  Why  should  one  pictnre  in  one  room 
produce,  in  various  cases,  such  singular  results  ?  Just  where  the 
interest  of  the  question  of  illusions  begins  Mr,  Sully  drops  the 
question.  Another  step  in  quest  of  evidence  and,  in  place  of 
being  a  scientific  psychologist,  Mr.  Sully  would  have  become  a 
psychical  researcher !  Not  to  take  that  step  is  the  scientifio 
method. 

If  we  select  the  ghostly  for  our  province  we  find  that  the 
alleged  facts  fall  into  regular  clasEes,  recognised  from  all  antiquity. 
I^et  us  roughly  set  down  the  various  categories,  all  of  which  true 
believers  account  for  by  the  agency  of  '  spirits,'  embodied  or,  mcM 
often,  not  embodied.  Now  the  idea  of '  spirits  '  is  a  very  early 
deduction  of  the  human  mind  from  misunderstood  &cts.  AU 
savages  believe  in  diEembodied  spirits.  1*0  this  opinion  they  ha>'e 
reasoned  from  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  death,  trance, 
sleep,  dream,  force,  and  so  forth.  All  force,  in  brief,  is  exerted, 
they  think,  by  an  '  I ' — by  a  will  of  which  the  early  reasoner  be- 
lieves himEelf  to  be  conscious.  What  he  believes  about  himself 
he  applies  to  everything.  He  moves  himself,  and  other  objects, 
by,  or  after,  an  effort  of  mind  and  will  j  therefore  all  movements, 
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ftll  phenomena,  are  catiaed  by  mind  and  will.  'When  there  is  no 
visible,  tangible  agent,  then  an  invisible,  intangible,  but  codscIoub 
will  is  supposed  to  be  at  work.  That  mil  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  can 
leave  a  man,  as  ia  sleep,  dream,  trance,  and  death,  as  a  ehadow 
leaves  the  substance  in  the  absence  of  strong  light.  Spirit,  or 
shadow,  ia,  therefore,  separable  from  the  body.  In  sleep,  dream, 
trance  it  departs,  and  retmns  again  at  waking.  It  moves  in  dream 
and  trance  at  any  distance  from  the  body.  In  death  it  does  not 
return  again  to  the  limbs,  but  why  should  it  be  extinct  ?  It  exists 
elsewhere,  and  may  be  heard  in  forest  sounds,,  in  whispers  and 
gibberings,  in  unexplained  raps  and  knockings  (Burmah,  Australia, 
Borneo,  China).  It  may  even  be  seen,  sometimes  (as  at  the 
moment  of  death),  by  some  persona.  There  are  also  countless 
other  spirits,  which  have  never  been  embodied  at  all.  Such  is 
the  savage  philosophy  of  spirits,  '  Animism,'  which  many  of  us 
still  inherit.  It  is  coherent,  but  nnEatisfactory,  as  a  theory.  The 
common  facts  of  hfe  and  death  are  capable  of  another  explanation, 
which  is  not  exactly  satisfying  either ! 

Bat  there  are,  or  are  said  to  be,  uncommon  facts.  Taking 
them  in  order,  and  beginning  with  dreams,  all  ages  are  full  of 
Btories  of  prophetic  dreams,  in  which  time,  or  distance,  is  overrun, 
and  the  futtire,  or  the  remote,  ia  discerned.  Here  (granting  the 
facts)  the  savage  explanation  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  dreamer 
wandered  '  out  of  space,  out  of  time.'  BeUevers  to-day  woold 
need,  first,  to  secure  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the  dream  was 
recorded  be/ore  the  event.  Next,  chance  coincidence  would  have 
to  be  allowed  for,  and  that  is  allowing  a  great  deal.  If  any  dreams 
refoEed  to  yield  to  such  solvents,  the  modem  believer  would 
neither  say  that  God,  or  spirits,  '  spoke  to '  the  sleeper  (as  Walton 
writes  of  the  Wottons)  nor  that  the '  spirit '  of  the  dreamer  wandered 
away.  The  believer  would  merely  remark  that,  for  all  he  knows, 
space  and  time  may  be '  subjective  sensuous  schemata : '  conditions, 
^or  all  he  knows,  by  which  human  consciousness,  like  the  Divine 
consciousness,  is  nc*  always  trammelled. 

This  may  sound  very  learned,  or  very  silly,  but  language  does 
"ot  permit  much  simpler  speech  in  matters  where  we  are  so 
Ignorant.  As  to  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  dreams, 
™y  one  can  read  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  its  value,  qua  evidence.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  next  to  nobody  will  do ;  hence  the  talk  on 
the  subject  is  usually  ignorant.    Now,  on  all  topics,  from  salmon- 
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flies  to  ghosts,  I  think  we  oaght,  if  ve  must  be  epeaking,  to  knov 
oar  subject.  I  myself,  having  examined  the  evidence,  think  that 
there  is  reason  for  saspenaion  of  opioioD.  Bnt  this  is  honiblj  on- 
scientific,  and,  if  I  wished  to  be  popular,  I  would  condenoD  the 
whole  matter  without  taking  the  trouble  to  know  anything  abont 
it.  As  savages  reasoned  bastilj  from  misconceived  premisei^ 
therefore  belief  ia  a  survival,  therefore  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  therefore  I  must  reject  the  evidence  for  '  proleptic '  or 
prophetic  dreams  without  examination.  Alae,  my  temperament  is 
not  so  scientific  as  all  that ! 

What  applies  to  dreauis  applies  to  truths  said  to  be  abnormally 
discerned  in  trance,  'vision,'  'second  sight,'  'crystal-gazing.' 
Savages  believe  in  all  these  things,  and  explain  tbem  by  the 
hypothesis  of  spirit,  or  spirits,  already  described.  To  myself  it 
seems  that  the  evidence  must  first,  in  each  event,  be  such  as  would 
satisfy  a  jury  in  a  civil  case,  or  even  better,  as  the  occurrence  are 
less  usual  and  probable.  Next,  as  casual  waking  hallucinations 
(though  much  less  frequent  than  dreams)  do  actually  occur,  we 
must  discount  the  chances  of  accidentai  coincidence  with  unknom 
facts.  But  this  demands  a  coUection  of  statistics  of  '  visions,' 
fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  which  in  practice  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
usual  tales  of '  death-bed  wraiths '  come  under  this  condemnation. 
There  are  many  well-attested  examples,  and  the  Maoris  regard 
such  wraiths  as  legal  evidence  of  death.  But  such  haUnciuatioDs, 
not  simultaneous  with  death  or  any  other  crisis,  are  so  common 
that  nobody  should  regard  their  coincidence  with  death  as  any- 
thing but  fortuitous.  ■  Out  of  eight  or  ten  such  appeaionces, 
known  to  myself  as  having  occurred  to  myself  or  to  my  intimate 
friends,  only  one  was  actually  coincident  with  the  decease  of  the 
person  seen.  If,  then,  such  experiences  have  any  objective  cause,  we 
do  not  know  what  that  cause  may  be.  The  evidence  for  clair- 
voyance, again,  though  considerable,  is  inadequate  to  any  purpose 
but  that  of  suggesting  the  suspension  of  judgment.  On  oidyone 
point  am  I  certain.  Some  people  (as  all  savage,  classical,  and 
mediteval  tradition  alleges)  can  be  hallucinated  by  gazing  into 
water,  crystal,  and  so  forth.  So  far,  I  do  not  doubt,  an  uni^'erEal 
tradition  has  a  basis  of  fact.  That  the  vision  may  (rarely)  coincide 
with  unknown  remote  facta  I  also  beheve.  Bat  here,  once  more, 
the  coincidence  may  be  fortuitous.  The  mere  fact  of  the  halla- 
cinations  is  precisely  of  the  kind  which  has  been  studied  by  Jii-  ' 
Galton,  and  the  classical,  mediEsval,  and  savage  hypothesis  that 
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'  spirits '  appear  in  the  crystal  should  not,  I  think,  deter  psycho- 
logists from  experiment.  All  facts,  vitbout  exception,  such  as  facts 
of  disease,  have  been  explained  as  the  action  of '  spirits.'  Yet  we 
study  facte  of  disease.  We  have  here  only  the  evidence  of  the 
subjects,  or  seers,  but  we  have  no  better  evidence  for  other  facts  of 
a  psychological  and  subjective  nature.  When  I  urged  these  con- 
siderations on  the  attention  of  the  Folklore  Society  the  President 
explained  crystal  visions  as  the  results  of  some  morbid  affection  of 
the  liver.  This  was  scientific,  but  such  unusual  cases  of  liver 
disease  (in  healthy  subjects)  seem  to  myself  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  psychologists,  and  of  pathologists.  However,  it  may  be  more 
Ecienttfic  to  Bay  '  Liver ! '  and  drop  the  subject.  I  have,  certainly, 
only  such  evidence  about  crystal  gazing  as  Mr.  Oalton  collects  about 
the  visualisation  of  numbers.  I  can  no  more  visualise  coloured 
rows  of  figures  than  I  can  see  moving  pictures  in  crystals.  But  the 
evidence  of  honoiurable  men  and  women  suffices  for  me,  as  it  does 
for  Mr.  Galton,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  world-wide  tradition 
of  '  magic  mirrors '  has  subjective  &cts  as  its  basis.  It  would  be 
odd  if  it  had  not.  Of  course  all  paid  and  professional,  or  semi- 
professional,  '  seers '  are  so  outrageously  dishonest  that  no  man  of 
sense  regards  them.  The  town  is  full  of  such  mercenary  im- 
postors, whom  silly  people  visit  and  pay ;  the  world  being  divided 
into  superstitious  dupes,  and  persons  of  strong  minds  who  say 
'  Stuff  and  nonsense,'  and  scientific  characters  who  reject  evidence 
without  examination.  I  am  as  &vox  clamantia  in  eremo,  a  '  silly 
old  man '  who,  however,  does  try  to  know  something  about  his 
'  silly  old  subject.'  I  don't  feel  at  all  sure  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
any  importance ;  I  know  it  is  a  bore,  but  it  is  talked  about  a  good 
d^,  and,  if  we  are  to  talk,  let  us  talk  with  a  measure  of  know- 
ledge and  a  dose  of  logic. 

None  of  those  '  ghostly '  themes  has  anything  to  do  with 
'ghosts,'  or  such  appearances  and  phenomena  as  are  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead.  These,  of  course, 
are  familiar  to  savages  at  large,  and  are  easily  accounted  for  on 
their  principles.  Classical  records,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
literature  in  general  are  full  of  ghosts  and  haunted  bouses.  This 
general  consent  of  humanity  has  induced  reasoners  like  Dr.  John- 
son to  suppose  that '  there  is  Eomething  in  it.'  But  the  doctor 
admitted  that  a  bare  presumption  is  not  evidence,  and  ashed  for 
more  and  better.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remarked  that  there 
are  two  questions,  first  as  to  phenomena  and  the  evidence  for 
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tbem ;  next,  as  to  the  inferences  from  them,  if  their  existence  be 
admitted.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  if  all  the  Royal  Society  at  once 
saw  the  late  Alonsienr  de  Maupertais,  as,  after  his  decease,  one 
aavant  did,  we  still  cannot  argue  that  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man 
was  visibly  pieseot  and  filling  space.  There  are  ballQcinatifma, 
and  even  collective  hallucinations  common  to  a  number  of  pereoiu, 
at  once,  or  successively.  About  collective  hallucinations  science 
says  little.  It  might  account  for  them  by  '  suggestion,'  if  British 
science  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  eiplanation.  All  senses  may 
be  hallucinated.  It  is  ideally  conceivable,  therefore  (though  not 
very  likely),  that  all  the  Koyal  Society  might  aimultaoeoosly  be 
ballaclnated  into  the  notion  that  they  saw,  heard,  and  touched 
M.  de  Maupertuis,  who  has  long  been  dust.  But  we  cannot  argue 
(as  I  fear  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  done)  that  they  were  in  presence 
of  a  ghost — that  is,  of  tbe  visible,  tangible,  audible  spirit  of  a  dead 
man.  I  don't  see  how  the  ghost  could  prove  his  ghosthood.  Say 
he  told  them  of  a  certain  manuscript  of  his,  unheard  of,  in  a 
corner  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin ;  say  that  the  manuscript 
was  found  there ;  still  we  might  fall  back  on  '  unconscious  cerebia- 
tion.'  In  fact,  I  can  imagine  literally  no  way  in  which  a  ghoet 
could  demonstrate  his  existence  scientifically.  To  be  sure  I  can- 
not demonstrate  my  own,  nor  that  of  the  universe ;  they  are 
generally  taken  '  at  face  value;'  But  a  ghost  (merely  becaufe  ha 
is  rather  scarce)  has  no  such  privilege. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  a  ghost  which  did  her  very  best,  yet, 
I  think,  unsuccessfully.  A  young  bagman  who  lived  in  Mo.,  t^-S,, 
had  a  favourite  sister.  She  died ;  years  passed ;  one  day,  in  a 
distant  city,  the  bagman  was  entering  his  orders,  alone,  at  his  ion, 
and  smoking  a  cigar.  Looking  up,  he  saw  his  dead  sister.  With 
that  pitiful,  natural  movement  known  to  all  who  have,  for  a 
moment,  recognised  a  dead  face  in  a  face  of  the  living,  he  forgot 
her  death.  He  leaped  up  to  embrace  her,  but  she  was  gone. 
Much  distressed,  he  hurried  home  and  told  bis  family.  '  Sbe  had 
a  scar  on  her  cheek  which  she  had  not  iu  life,'  he  said,  '  a  red 
scratch.'  His  mother  rose  and  left  the  rco  Ji.  The  others  reasoned 
with  him,  said  'he  had  dreamed  it  all,'  and  so  on.  But  when  he 
went  out  his  mother  took  him  aside. 

'  You  did  see  her,'  she  said.  *  As  she  lay  in  her  coffin  I  was 
arranging  flowers  about  her,  alone,  and  my  brooch-pin  scratched 
her  face.    I  hid  it  with  powder,  and  no  one  knew.' 

This  tale,   published    by  the  S.P.R-,  ia  attested,  in  writing. 
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by  ftll  concerned.  The  obvious  way  of  dealing  with  the  story  is 
to  say  that  all  the  family  lied.  But  why  go  so  far  ?  There  is 
here  no  proof  of  a  ghoet.  The  mother  knew  the  fiicts,  and  they 
reached  the  son,  in  visual  form,  by '  thought-traDsference '  from 
the  mother — if  you  believe  in  thought-transference,  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  not  oiade  up  my  mind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  granting  apparitions,  we  cannot  possibly 
prove  that  they  are  '  ghosts ' — that  is,  spirits  of  the  dead.  That 
theory  is  merely  part  of  the  general  savage  hypothesis  of  Animism. 
Science  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  hallucinations  (therefore, 
of  apparitions) ;  it  only  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  spirits.  But,  in 
haunted  houses,  the  phenomena  are  often  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  ordinary  mind  £ies  to  the  hypothesis  of  spirits  as  the 
'  phantasmogenetic  agency.'  That' is  highly  distasteful  to  science, 
for  pretty  obvious  reasons,  and  therefore  the  Boyal  Society  is  not 
likely  to  imitate  its  original  members  when  they  investigated 
haunted  houses.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  asked  that  science 
should  leave  the  solid  ground  of  physical  facts  for  the  sliding 
sands  of  psychical  possibilities.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  physical 
Ecience  shall  abstain  from  judgments  not  based  on  examination  of 
evidence.     This  was  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Darwin, 

Haunted  houses  are,  of  course,  as  old  as  permanent  human 
habitations.  Before  men  bad  dwellings  more  fixed  than  the 
gunyeh  in  the  Bush,  then  the  Bush  itself  was  haunted.  Ancient 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece  knew  the  phenomena  of  bauntiugs.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  haunted  bouses  raised  difScidties,  as 
between  owner  and  tenant,  for  the  courts  of  law.  Lately  the 
newspapers  have  discussed  'Silverton  Abbey.'  The  tenant  is 
obliged  to  pay  rent  for  a  house  in  which  he  is  unable  to  reside. 
The  curious  visit  the  place,  among  them  one  person  well  known 
to  myself,  and  report  noises  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  or 
eiperimentally  reproduced  in  the  apparent  circumstances.  A 
judicious  arrangement  of  barbed  wire  in  the  passages  and  of  tin 
tacks  '  with  the  business  ends  up '  might  perhaps  lay  the  ghosts. 
But  the  phenomena  are  of  the  usual  sort. 

Unexplained  sights,  or  unexplained  sounds,  or  both,  are  the 
curse  of  haunted  houses.  Some  famous  cases  have  never  been 
explained.  We  have  the  Tedworth  Drummer  at  Mr.  Mompesson's, 
under  Charles  II. ;  we  have  the  Wesleys'  Rectory  at  Epworth 
(1716);  we  have  the  Cideville  case,  in  France  (1851);  we  have 
the  case  of  the  house  at  WiQington  Mill,  inhabited  by  the  Procters, 
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one  of  whom,  at  least,  sorvives,  and  Temembers  the  occurrences  in 
bis  cbildhood.  In  all  these  inataDcea  there  were  nnaoooimtable 
knocks  and  noises ;  movements  of  objects  (qiparently  nntoocbed; 
and  apparitions  in  human  or  animal  form,  now  deEoed  (as  of  » 
monkey  at  WilUngton),  now  of  undetermined  or  unknown  speciee. 
In  no  case  was  a  semblance  of  a  dead  person  recognised.  Indeed, 
such  recognition  is  extremely  rare.  Admitting  the  evidence,  a 
haunted  bouse  is  one  in  which  most  people  (but  not  always  all) 
bear  odd,  inezphcable  noises,  and  some  see  inexplicable  sights. 
As  to  the  evidence,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Glanvil,  F.R.S.,  hime^ 
witnessed  the  Tedworth  troubles.  A  rumour  was  circulated  that 
a  frand  had  been  discovered ;  this  the  owner  of  the  bouse,  Mr. 
Mompesson,  solemnly  denied.  For  Epworth  we  have  the  caa- 
temporary  letters  and  diaries  of  several  of  the  WesVeys.  Dr. 
Salmon,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  has  mode  an  elaborate  attan[A 
to  prove  that  there  was  one  trickster,  and  only  one  (thos  the 
secret  could  be  kept) — namely,  Hetty  Wesley,  From  the  does- 
ments  I  have  established  the  certainty  that,  if  the  girls  were  the 
tricksters,  they  were  all  concerned,  not  Hetty  alone ;  hence  the 
prceervation  of  the  secret  (even  granting  the  possibility  of  the 
feats)  is  not  easily  to  be  explained.  For  the  Willington  case,  we 
have  contemporary  journals  of  the  Procters,  For  the  Cideville 
case,  we  have  legal  reports  in  a  trial  for  libel.  In  all  cases 
the  phenomena  suggested,  prima  facie,  the  action  of  a  limited, 
tricksy,  and  malevolent  intelligence;  in  none  was  the  knows 
death  of  an  inmate  of  the  house  even  suggested  as  an  explana- 
tion. 

Mow,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  Froiasart,  we  find  bim  repeat- 
ing a  tale  of  an  invisible  knocking  sprite  named  Orthon,  inSicted 
on  a  knight  by  an  angry  clerk.  The  knight  tamed  Orthon,  who 
brought  him  intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic,  but  Orthon,  re- 
senting an  insult,  abandoned  the  castle.  Orthon  was  &iendlyand 
clever,  but  before  he  was  tamed  be  was  just  a  noisy  PoHergdet, 
like  the  others.  Not  one  of  these  was  regarded  as  a  ghost  of  a 
dead  inmate.  At  Willington  no  theory  was  entertained.  At 
Tedworth,  Epworth,  and  Cideville  the  owner  or  tenuit  was  at  taii 
with  persons  pretending  to  '  magical '  powers,  as  was  the  knight  is 
Froissart.  We  can  draw  no  conclusion,  of  course,  unless  we  believe, 
with  the  theory  in  Lord  Lytton's  tale,  '  The  Hauntera  and  the 
Haunted,'  that  the  human  will  can  '  cast  the  glamour '  over  a  house, 
and  hallucinate  its  inhabitants.     We  must  come  to  this,  or  to  the 
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hypothesis  of  a  traditioDal  art  of  trickery,  which,  again,  works  on 
the  nerves  and  brain  of  the  victims,  and  predisposes  to  exaggera- 
tion and  even  to  hallucination.  The  reported  phenomena  are 
always  identical  in  kind ;  nor  should  we  forget  the  phenomenon  of 
unexplained  lights.  Further  I  profess  myself  unable  to  go.  The 
persistence,  through  many  years,  of  the  phenomena  at  Willington 
and  elsewhere  seems  hardly  consistent  with  practical  joking,  which, 
besides,  must  have  been  uncommonly  artful,  if  it  so  long  escaped 
detection.  At  'Silverton  Abbey'  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
caused  must  surely  have  provoked  careful  inquiry.  On  the  other 
band,  many  impostures  have  been  discovered,  and  a  few  have  been 
iJEUsely  alleged,  as  at  Tedworth,  The  main  point,  as  regards  '  ghosts,' 
is  that  they  are  so  seldom  recognised  by  persons  who  knew  the  dead, 
and  that  the  Iiallucinations  are  so  various.  There  are,  indeed, 
instances  in  which  rec(^nition  is  aEserted  ;  in  one,  known  to  me,  the 
photograph  of  the '  ghost '  was  picked  by  the  seer  (who  had  never  seen 
the  dead  person)  out  of  sixty  photographs.  But  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  seer  had  not  subtly  procured  a  photo- 
graph for  purposes  of  fraud,  or  had  not  gone  on  descriptions  of  the 
deceased  in  making  the  choice.  These  things,  then,  are  singular 
and  strange.and  well-attested  enough,  I  think,  to  make  suspension  of 
judgment  an  attitude  not  unreasonable.  We  really  do  not  know 
everything  in  Nature ;  and  our  ignorance  does  not  justify  us  in 
reasoning,  a  priori,  that  phenomena  of  which  we  know  neither  the 
causes,  the  conditions,  nor  the  purpose  are,  therefore,  non-existent. 
The  universal,  identical,  and  world-old  evidence  of  tradition  may, 
indeed,  be  explained  as  a  survival  of  savage  ignorance  and  of 
savage  theories  and  beliefs.  But  the  modem  statements  are  by 
no  means  always  valueless  as  evidence  to  facts,  and  they  tally  with 
the  tradition.  They  corroborate,  to  some  extent,  the  old  alleged 
facts ;  when  it  comes  to  theory  we  need  not  fall  back  on '  Animism.' 
No  sane  crystal-gazer  now  believes  that  '  spirits '  are  in  the  ball, 
or  ink,  or  whatever  vehicle  is  used.  But  saperstitious,  unreason^ 
ing  people  ban  even  the  harmless  illusions  of  crystal-gazing  as 
harmful  or  unholy. 

Moving  in  worlds  imperfectly  realised,  we  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  prejudiced,  or  super^titiouB,  or  indolent  of  mind,  or 
illogical,  or  'dreadful  consetjueuces  argufiers.'  Some  are  afraid 
that  these  researches  may  beget  a  belief  in  God  and  the  soul, 
gome  are  afraid  that  they  may  lower  the  dignity  of  the  soul,  or  lead 
to  het^odoxy  about  the  future  life.     Some  are  wild  with  hope 
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that  the  existence  of  the  bouI  after  the  bodily  death  may  be 
demonstrated,  and  their  credulity  is  often  boundless.  We  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  possible  consequences,  real  or  pTesnmed.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  evidence  for  facts,  and  the  inquiry  int« 
these  facta  we  may  all  justifiably  neglect,  for  we  are  not  aU  bon 
to  be  seekers  of  truth.  What  we  ought  Tiot  to  do,  in  this  field,  or 
in  any  other,  ia  to  '  pay  ourselves  with  words ; '  to  repeat  old 
parrot-cries,  to  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand,  like  the  &bled  ostrich, 
and  then  pronounce  an  opinion  about  the  clouds.  Every  one 
smiles  at  Mr.  Carlyle's  denunciations,  entirely  a  prwri,  of  the 
Darwinian  Theory.  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  liking  what  be  conceived  to 
be  the  reasonable  inferences  from  the  theory,  scouted  it  as  foolish- 
nCBB  without  inquiry.  '  Follies  of  the  wise ! '  Our  business  is  to 
know  what  there  is  to  be  known  about  a  subject,  or  to  hold  o«r 
peace  when  it  is  discussed.  But  this,  apparently,  is  a  connsd  of 
perfection. 

To  sceptics  I  would  offer  a  hint.  It  is  often  said,  '  Whaievtt 
a  ghost  story  is  examined  it  falls  to  pieces,'  and  a  single  instance, 
from  China,  is  quoted.  Very  well,  when  you  find  an  accessible 
ghost  story,  examine  it !  Somebody  lately  sent  me  the  following 
yam :  A  gentleman  was  returning  to  his  house — say,  in  ^'ilts — and 
Talked  from  the  station.  He  met  an  old  man  whom  he  knew, 
'  a-sitting  on  a  gate.'  They  spoke,  and  the  old  man  said  he  was 
'  waiting  for  Mr.  Frederick.'  '  He  does  not  <come  for  some  days,' 
said  the  squire,  and,  arrived  at  home,  spoke  of  the  old  man. 

'  Why,  he's  dead ;  they  say  he  walks  ! '  was  the  reply.  And 
Mr.  Frederick  died  before  he  came  home. 

This  struck  me  as  a '  chestnut ' — an  old,  old  yam.  I  mentioned 
it  to  a  friend,  who  said,  '  When  I  heard  it  last  the  old  man  wa* 
an  old  woman.' 

Now,  granting  this  discrepancy,  it  no  more  kills  a  ghost  stoiy 
than  it  kills  any  other  story.  Such  discrepancies  come  into  all 
current  reports  of  all  incidents.  The  inquirer  must  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  to  first-hand  corroborated  testimony.  Sut  I 
put  it  to  the  unbeliever's  honour,  would  he  not  reject  the  story  of 
Mr.  P'rederick  and  the  old  man  at  once,  as  necessarily  esploded, 
just  because  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  two  popular  fourth-haoil 
versions  ?  I  have  been  told  that  a  ghost,  well  known  to  me,  ifBS 
seen  '  at  Ijady  Seaforth's.'  I  knew  it  was  not  so,  and  I  also  knew 
exactly  how  the  error  had  arisen.  I  don't  say  I  believe  in  that 
ghost,  but  a  discrepancy  in  names  would  not  have  laid  him.    Let 
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\  ghost  have  sportsmanlike  '  law,'  and,  even  if  some  ghost 
stories  do  not  stand  croes-ezamination,  let  as  beware  of  the  infer- 
ence that  none  stand  it.  For  events  of  all  sorts  do  really  occur, 
thongh  many  versions  of  all  sorts  of  events  do  not  bear  to  be 
examined. 

It  will  be  remarked  by  the  learned  (to  whom  only  I  appeal) 
that  this  opinion  has  been  anticipated  by  a  fair  German  thinker ; 
*  I  don't  exactly  say  that  I  believe  in  evil  spirits,'  remarks  Madame 
Buchholz,  '  but  still  a  good  many  things  do  happen  in  this  world 
which  DO  one  can  explain  properly — not  even  Fritz,  who  knows 
most  things  better  than  other  people.'  Substituting  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  for  Fritz,  this  nearly  represents  my 
own  conclusions.  I  wished  to  add  the  very  latest  specimen  of  a 
hannted  hoose,  but  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
value  of  a  tenement  makes  me  hold  mj  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  popular  science,  so-called  gho&ts  can  still  aCFect 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenuit. 

Andrew  Laho. 
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SOME  INCIDENTS  OF 
THE  SPERM  WHALE  FISHERY. 

LovEBS  of  marvelloos  tales  have  indeed  an  embarrassment  <^ 
riches  in  these  dajs.  What  with  the  wonders  of  science,  the 
achievements  of  commerce,  and  the  kaleidoscope  of  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  fiction,  the  mean  never  lacks  variety,  and  discriminatioo 
becomes  a  fine  art.  Yet  one  can  hope  that  even  to  the  jaded 
palate  of  a  latter-day  reader  a  gentJe  thrill  may  be  given  by  tie 
simple  recital  of  a  few  incidents  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  the 
sperm  whale  fishery,  now,  alas !  through  neglect  almost  moribmid. 
Perhaps  these  recollections  may  be  fonnd  of  greater  interest  jnst 
now  in  view  of  the  imminent  departnre  for  aouthem  seas  of  tlit 
Antarctic  Expedition,  from  which  so  mnch  is  hoped  and  expected. 
These  encounters  cany  ns  back  to  primeval  conditions.  Is 
them  man,  armed  with  primitive  spear  and  harpoon,  meets  uya 
equal  terms  one  of  the  moati  terrible  monsters  known  dther  m 
liuid  or  in  ocean.  Equality  may  well  be  insisted  upon,  because 
to  counterbalance  man's  high  intelligence  comes  the  disadvantage 
of  boat  handling,  from  which,  of- coarse,  the  whale  is  fiee.  The 
unstable  sea,  too,  ranges  itself  upon  the  side  of  its  denizens,  and 
since  man  is  ever  but  an  intruder  upon  those  mobile  plains,  in 
warfare  with  the  mightiest  and  oldest  of  its  inhabitants  his 
disabilities  are  exceedingly  great.  Again,  the  sperm  whale, 
cachalot,  or  pott-fisch  {Phyeettr  ■maerocephaJ/us),  as  this  mar- 
vellous mammal  is  indifferently  termed,  is,  compared  with  the 
great  Mysticetus,  or  Greenland  whale,  as  a  shark  to  a  cod,  a  tiger 
to  a  lamb.  N^o  timid  mountain  of  binbber-laden  flesh  is  he,  whose 
only  thought  is  of  flight,  and  as  easy  to  kill  as  an  exaggerated 
Holotbnria.  The  huge,  unwieldy  cetacean,  long  familiar  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  childhood  from  numberless  pictnres  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  so  inoffensive  and  gentle  that  when  attacked  by 
a  pair  of  '  killers '  (Oreo  gladiator),  either  of  which  he  oouW 
swallow  whole  were  hi£  gullet  proportionate  to  his  size,  he  meekly 
snbmits  to  their  importunities,  and  allows  them  to  enter  bis 
mouth,  devour  his  huge  tongue,  and  depart  delightedly. 

1  on  one  occasion  that  we  were  cruising  off  the 
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coast  of  Japan  dnring  a  very  saccesBful  eeason,  aod  having  just 
'  cut  in '  a  large  '  fiah,'  were  fanay  '  trying  oat '  the  blubber.    A 
violent  commotion  near  the  ehip  drew  our  attention  from  the 
work  in  hand,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  yre  witnessed 
BS  tremendous  a  fight  ae  old  Homer  himself  conld  have  wished  to 
describe.  Two  '  killers '  and  a  huge  swordfish  (Xipkiaa),  desperate 
Tith  hunger,  bad  combined  their  forces  and  ventured  to  attack  a 
half-grown  bull   cachalot.      Xothing,  I  am   persuaded,  but  the 
direst  necessity  and  pressure  of  want  could  have  prompted  them 
to  undertake    so  grave   a   conflict,  although  it  must   needs   be 
confessed  that  their  combination  was  a  powerful  one.     It  fell  to 
the  sword&sh  to  lead  off,  and  he  launched  himself  at  the  whale 
like  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  pointed  direct  for  the  most  vital  part. 
But  a  gentle  swerve  of  the  wary  cachalot  presented  to  the  attack, 
instead  of  the  vulnerable  broadside,  the  oblique  impenetrable  mass 
of  bis  head.    The  awful  blow  of  the  sword  impelled  by  the  furious 
speed  of  the  mass  behind  it  si  rack  just  before  the  whale's  eye, 
ripping  a  white  streak  diagcnally  upwards  through  th^  gristly 
eubetance  covering  tbe  skull,  but  spending  its  force  in  the  air 
above,  while  the  great  body  following  glided  serpent-like  right 
over  tbe  whale's  head,  and  fell  helplessly  upon  the  other  side. 
With  incredible  agility  for  so  vast  a  bulk,  the  cachalot  turned, 
settling  slightly  withal,   then  rising   lower  jaw   uppermost,  he 
caught  the  ziphias  fairly  in  the  centre  between  those  mighty 
shears,  and  cleft  him  in  two  halves.    A  sideway  shake  of  tbe  great 
head,  a  scarce  perceptible  gulp,  and  the  tail  half  of  that  swordfish 
slid  down  the  whale's  cavernous  throat  with  as  much  ease  and 
rapidity  as  it  had  been  an  oyster.     Meanwhile,  the  Orcas  had 
not  been  remiss  in  supporting  the  spirited  attack  of  their  ill-fated 
coadjutor.     One  bung  upon  either  Hank  of  their  giant  foe  and 
worried  him  as  dogs  a  boar.     But  their  time  had  come.     After 
vainly  endeavouring  by  rolling  and  writhing  to  free  himself  from 
-  them,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tactics.  Eearing  himself  majestic- 
ally ont  of  the  seething  eddies  like  a  mighty  column  of  black 
rock,  he  fell  backwards,  tearing  himself  away  from  the  clinging 
monsters.     Up  rose  his  enormous  toil  from  the  boiling  vortex, 
and,  descending  like  a  gigantic  scythe,  literally  crushed  one  of  bis 
aggressors  beneath  it,  the  sound  of  the  blow  reverberating  like 
thunder.     The  survivor  fled,  but  the  infuriated  Titan  puraned, 
leaping,  like  a  dolphin,  half  out  of  the  sea  at  every  bound,  and 
although  we  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  chase,  we  had  little 
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doubt  bat  tbat  Orca  gladiator  paid  the  full  penalty  of  Iiis  res 
ness  under  the  lethal  sweep  of  those  terrible  jaws. 

One  prolonged  interview  with  a  eperm  whale  remains  miootelr 
impressed  upon  my  memory  above  a  vast  number  of  others. 
had  recently  left  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  where,  by  the  temu 
of  their  agreement,  the  whole  native  portion  of  our  orew  had 
rejoicingly  left  us.  All  efforts  to  induce  others  to  fill  the  vacandet 
were  unavailing,  the  impression  lelt  by  the  tales  told  of  whaling 
life  being  as  yet  very  vivid.  Therefore  we  were  very  short- 
handed,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  most  of  us  were  in  fieeble 
health,  as  a  result  of  oar  plentiful  indulgence  in  fruit  after  the 
long  course  of  filthy  food  such  as  whaling  crews  usually  starre 
upon.  We  were  making  the  best  of  onr  way  to  Futuna,  near  Fiji, 
seeking  recruits,  and  hardly  expected  to  sight  sperm  whales. 
Nevertheless,  one  evening  just  before  sunset  a  large  solitary 
cachalot  was  sighted  by  the  look-out,  and  two  boats  were  at  once 
manned  and  lowered,  leaving  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  captain, 
four  hands,  and  the  cook.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  wbaie 
was  going  very  deliberately,  so  that  with  the  stiff  trade  blowing 
we  were  soon  'in  his  water.'  All  witless  of  our  proximity,  he 
threw  up  his  broad  flukes  for  a  leisurely  descent,  when  oar 
barpooner  by  a  very  long  dart  managed  to  pierce  him  with  the 
barbed  iron.  When  the  usual  preliminary  writhings  and  straggles 
were  over,  and  the  aggrieved  monster  had  sought  the  solitodM 
below,  we  found  that  the  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  was  oomiog 
on  with  its  invariable  tropical  rush.  But  the  weather  was  fine, 
with  little  sea  running,  the  harpoon  was  well  fast,  why  shoold 
we  not  hold  on  ?  Grudgingly  we  gave  him  line,  literally  inch  by 
inch,  for  the  spectacle  of  a  line  running  ont  eo  fast  as  to  set  a  boat 
on  fire  by  its  friction  round  the  I(^gerheed  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  stated  it^-except,  of  course,  where 
an  ignorant  or  foolhardy  harpooner  has  struck  one  of  the  clipper- 
built  useless  whales  that,  from  their  speed,  are  piacticaUj 
nncatchable. 

When  at  last,  after  an  absence  of  forty  minutes,  the  object  ti 
our  attentions  returned  to  the  surface  the  gloom  of  a  moonless 
night  was  upon  us.  A  wide-spreading  glare  of  phosphorescence 
alone  betrayed  his  whereabouts,  but  so  indefinitely  that  our  hopes 
of  getting  to  effective  close  quarters  with  him  were  faint  indeed. 
The  second  boat,  however,  managed  to  get  fast  to  him,  which  was 
a  doubtful  benefit,  since  the  danger  of  collision  with  eactt  other 
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.o-w  that  oar  volition  was  not  independent  was  very  great.  Bat 
he  big  '  fish '  seemed  peaceably  inclined,  and  steadily  ploughed 
Ikeftd  through  the  glowing  sea  at  an  even  rate  of  about  ten  knots 
ler  bour,  so  that  the  outlook  was  not  yet  at  alt  bad.  Steadily  we 
.auled  up  as  near  to  where  we  supposed  him  to  be  as  we  dared, 
nd  occasionally  hurled  a  lance  into  the  darkness  amid  the  bright 
^acn  where  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  As  the  boats 
rere  towiog  one  on  either  side  of  him,  this  practice  was  risky  in 
be  extreme,  for  a  lance  vigorously  darted  glided  over  the  whale's 
lock  and  pierced  the  other  boat's  planks,  happily  without  injury 
o  tbe  occapants.  For  some  time  we  scurried  on  without  injuring 
ir  being  injured  until  our  chief,  brought  butt  up  against  the 
vhcUe's  dank,  at  once  plunged  his  long  lance  into  the  great  mass 
ip  to  the  socket.  The  effect  was  marvellous.  Forward  at 
renaendous  speed  we  were  hurled,  while  all  around  us  in  one  wide 
.uxmoil  the  dazzhng  waves  foamed  and  boiled,  and  the  boat- 
iteerers  bent  their  best  energies  to  keeping  the  bonis  as  far  apart 
is  possible.  In  a  moment  all  was  still,  and  as  suddenly  the  two 
ooata  spun  round  as  up<ni  an  axis  and  rushed  at  each  other  as  if 
oent  npon  mutual  destruction.  The  crash  came  with  a  violence 
that  threw  all  hands  on  their  beam  ends,  but  without  a  moment's 
paose  away  we  dew  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  little  game 
plea.sed  our  friend  the  enemy  so  much  that  he  repeated  his 
Bubaqaeous  summersault  several  times,  after  each  of  which  we 
invoked  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  those  frnthful  boat  builders 
whose  work  was  being  put  to  so  terrible  a  test.  Such  tremendous 
exertions  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  accordingly  after  a  while,  which  was  doubtless  much  shorter 
than  we  thought  it,  leviathan  slowed  down  again.  Then  the 
chief  handled  bis  bomb-gun.  This  antique  weapon  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  go-ahead  American  genius,  but  '  down  East ' 
whalers  are  notoriously  conservative.  It  is  a  short  thick  musket, 
eaiT^ing  an  iron  or  brass  bomb  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  filled  with  gunpowder.  A  percussion  cap  within  the 
hollow  steel  arrowhead  ignites  a  short  fuse  connected  with  the 
pow<Jer  when  the  weapon  strikes  the  whale,  and  if  it  pene- 
trate a  vital  part,  that  whale's  career  comes  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end. 

The  mate  fired  his  bomb,  and  the  immediate  result  was,  to  say 
the  least,  astonishing,  probably  to  the  whale,  certainly  to  us. 
A.hnost  simultaneoosly  with    the    discharge  the  vast  creature 
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leaped  fully  twenty  feet  into  tlie  air,  and  the  siglit  of  fais  miglitj 
form  entirely  outlined  against  the  bloe-black  sky  filled  us  iritk 
wholesome  dread.  Then  he  fell — fell  like  the  apocalyptic 
moQnt&iD,  while  the  indignant  ocean  rose  in  glittering  columns  d 
shining  water  all  around,  which,  falling  in  their  turn,  cx«at«d  > 
seething  maelstrom  in  whose  vortex  we  poor  chipa  were  tossed 
like  toys.  Drenched  with  spray  and  baling  for  dear  life,  bat  aQ 
unharmed  as  yet,  sway  we  sped  again  into  the  darkness  upon  am 
apparently  unending  jonmey.  Many  an  unuttered  wish  arose 
from  the  crew  that  the  lines  might  part  and  set  us  free,  bnt  no 
such  thought  troubled  the  iron  heads  of  the  offices.  With  Qkib 
it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  kill  the  whale  or  be  killed  by  him,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  smash  up  would  make  them  loose 
voluntarily  from  a  whale.  So  the  weary  night  wore  on.  At  last 
the  pace  slackened  again,  and  calling  up  what  physical  reserws 
were  yet  available  we  got  alongside  of  him  good. 

Thrust  after  thrust  of  the  long  lances  reached  him  without  any 
attempt  at  retaliation.  He  was  apparently  pumped  right  oat,  tar 
his  movements  became  feebler  and  fewer  until  he  gently  tamed 
upon  his  broad  side  and  relaxed  into  the  limpness  of  dealh. 
Exhaosted  with  the  long  fight  we  gladly  sought  comfort  in  a  pipe, 
and  lolled  at  our  ease  enjoying  to  the  full  our  mnch-needed  rnt, 
while  the  chief  used  his  remaining  strength  to  bore  a  hole  as 
nsnal  through  the  great  tail-fin  wherein  to  &sten  the  whale  line. 
A  short  spade-like  weapon  with  a  razor-keen  edge  is  always  used 
for  this,  and  the  mate  hacked  vigorously  away  anxious  to  get  the 
line  passed  ready  for  transference  to  the  ship.  All  at  once,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  the  apparently  dead  whale  started  into 
life,  and  with  one  fearful  hack  lash  of  his  tail  horled  the  spade 
from  the  mate's  hands  into  the  midst  of  us.  It  struck  the  tub 
oarsman,  a  genial  Irishman  named  George  Flynn,  splitting  hii 
bead  literally  in  two  halves  lengthways.  No  moment  was  avail- 
able for  regret  or  mourning,  we  were  all  in  confusion  and  withal 
rushing  along  at  incredible  speed.  Before  any  further  damage 
could  be  done  all  was  over.  It  had  been  a  last  flash  of  energy, 
but,  unhappily,  had  cost  us  a  \'aluable  life.  Before  we  had 'quite 
realised  what  had  happened  profound  stillness  reigned  among  as, 
while  our  thoughts  were  too  solemnly  engaged  with  the  awfol 
event  that  had  just  visited  us  to  speculate  upon  the  whereabonta 
of  the  ship.  Of  coarse  our  poor  shipmate  never  realised  whathad 
happened,  his  death  being  instantaneous.  Very  silently  we  sat 
and  waited  for  the  dawn,  while  the  probability  of  our  being  out  of 
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ight  of  the  ship  became  nnpleasantlj  promineDt  to  all  our  minds, 
ieiug  vithont  food  or  water,  as  usual,  the  horror  of  our  situatiou 
lad  Bach  been  the  case  needs  no  emphasising.  Further  misery 
iras  mercifully  spared  ns,  for  the  dawn  revealed  the  old  ship  at  no 
rreat  distance,  Hpeedily  she  bore  down  upon  us  and  got  our 
»ptnre  slongside,  after  which  we  sought  the  greasy  shades  below 
for  a  long  and  well-earned  sleep.  The  whale  was  one  of  the 
poorest  ever  seen  for  his  size,  his  blubber  being  like  leather  and 
fielding  scarce  any  oil.  This  was  due  doubtleee  to  the  fact  that 
his  great  lower  jaw  was  twisted  at  right  angles  to  his  body,  the  result 
probably  of  some  juyenile  freak,  while  his  bones  were  soft,  and 
moat  have  disabled  him  permanently  from  successful  combat  with 
the  gigantic  squid,  his  proper  food. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  expected  that  a  cachalot  will  try 
to  escape  when  first  attacked,  bat  very  dangerous  exceptions  are 
frequently  met  with.  In  cases  hke  the  preceding,  should  the 
whale  after  a  long  conflict  escape  and  survive,  he  is  almost  sure  to 
develop  into  a  terrible  foe.  Conscious  of  his  own  powers  as  well 
as  of  the  limitations  of  his  enemies,  be  is  quite  capable  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  with  dreadful  results.  Many 
reminiscences  might  be  recorded  of  cases  like  these,  where  not 
boats  alone  but  the  ships  themselves  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
furious  monsters. 

But  in  this  paper  only  personal  happenings  are  set  down.  We 
unfortunately  met  with  a  sperm  whale  of  this  eminently  undesir- 
able class  near  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  seemed  hardly  short  of 
miraculous  that  any  of  us  escaped  with  our  lives.  Fortunately 
we  were  in  first-rate  fighting  trim,  full  manned  and  well  trained, 
while  our  officers  were  veterans  versed  in  all  the  ways  of  the  wily 
whale.  It  was  jnst  after  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  when 
'  fish '  were  sighted,  and  we  managed  to  get  fast  to  a  medium-sized 
bnll  cachalot  in  about  half  an  hour  after  lowering.  Contrary  to 
their  nsnal  custom  the  remainder  of  the  school  made  off,  going  at 
™ch  speed  to  windward  that  the  loose  boats  were  hopelessly  dis- 
tanced in  their  pursuit.  Well  for  us  that  it  was  so,  for  our  '  fast 
fish,'  instead  of  convulsively  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  the 
iron  or  *  sounding,'  deliberately  '  milled '  round  and  came  for  us 
"^  on.  He  looked  an  exceedingly  ugly  cuatomer.  It  was  just 
all  we  conld  do  to  dodge  him,  and  but  that  he  would  try  to  bife 
*6  could  hardly  have  kept  clear  of  him.  He,  however,  wanted  to 
Bettle  matters  o£F-hand,  and  as  the  cachalot  is  incapable  of  raising 
the  massive  lower  jaw,  but  must,  like  a  shark,  torn  on  hi^^^|t> 
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we  always  managed  not  to  be  there  wben  he  arrived  in  the  Gnt  1 
hiting  poeitiOD. 

But  get  astern  of  him  we  could  not.     The  other  boats  retiuini  J 
from  the  chase,  and  while  one  of  them  sailed  in  and  got  fast,  tha  i 
other  two  hovered  aroond  waiting  an  opportunity  to  rash  in  asd 
nse  the  lance.     The  whale  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfiecl  irilh  the 
new  arrangement  and  immediately  adapted  his  tactics    to   meet 
present    requirements.      Instead   of  rushing  along    the    sniface 
at  us  as  when  we  were  singly  opposed  to  him,  he  kept    makiDg 
short  journeys   below,  rising  again  with   fearful  velocity,  jaws 
gaping  to  their  full  extent.     This  eort  of  thing  was  very  vrearing, 
and  kept  all  hands  looking  over  the  side  and  ready  to  take  to  the 
water  instanter  should  he  manage  to  come  up  and  catch  the  boat 
in  that  awful  cavemouB  mouth  of  his.    Again  and  again  we  joft 
cleared  him  by  a  foot  or  two ;  once,  indeed,  be  wrenched  the  tnb- 
oarsman's  oar  from  his  grasp.    It  was  evident  that  if  be  did  not 
soon  tire  something  would  happen  that  most  almost  certainly  mean 
severe  lose  of  life.     Suddenly  he  bounded   into  the  air    like  ■ 
salmon,  nearly  swamping  us  all  in  the  disturbance  created  by  his 
fall.     Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  shock  our  ever-watchfnl     I 
mate  caught  sight  of  the  ominons  livid  gleam  in  the  water  beneath 
us  and  screamed  hoarsely,  '  Stem  all ! '  just  too  late — we  were  aU     I 
baling,  boat  half  full  of  water.     Up  came  the  black  column  of  his 
head  on  one  side,  the  white  serrated  shaft  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the 
other,  and  like  so  many  frightened  frogs  we  bounced  into  the     i 
water,  the  last  sound  in  our  ears  the  horrid  scrunch  of  our  boat 
being  ground  int«  a  shapeless  bundle  of  splinters.     Knowing  that     ' 
the  cachalot  never  attacks  a  man  in  the  water  we  were  onder  no     I 
apprehension  of  becoming  Jonahs,  although  we  were  amply  satis- 
fied as  to  his  ability  to  swallow  the  six  of  us  at  a  gulp  bad  he  be«B     I 
so  minded.     So  we  were  comparatively  comfortable  until  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  loose  boats.     The  ship  being  in  close  attendance     l 
we  at  once  returned  on  board,  and  the  captain,  taking  charge  of    | 
the  boat  that  brought  us,  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle  to  try     i 
his  luck.    He  took  with  him  Eeveral '  black  fish  pokes,'  or  bladders 
of  the  Orampua  macrorkynchvs,  which,  when  inflated,  are  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.     These,  ujwn  approaching  the  whale,  be 
threw  overboard.     The  animal  immediately  struck  at  one  of  these      j 
decoys  with  his  flukes,  proving  that  it  was  possible  thus  to  divert 
his  aggressive  attentions  from  the  boats.    Our  dexterous  skipper      i 
then  loaded  his  bomb-gun  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  rushed      I 
in  behind  the  monster  and  fired  a  bomb  into  him  at  short  range.      { 
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't  was  a  grand  shot,  taking  effect  jast  abaft  and  slightly  above  the 
sectoral  fin.  The  very  next  spoat  that  issued  from  bis  spiracle 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  the  following  one  was  thick  with  the 
;lolted  gore.  Nothing  was  now  needed  on  our  part  but  fo  keep 
)ut  of  his  WBy  while  he  died.  Truly  a  sublime  spectacle  this,  the 
Bnal  agony  of  the  mightiest  of  God's  creatares  bowing  to  the  all- 
conqueror.  He  rushes  at  incredible  speed  aronnd  the  circum- 
ference of  a  vast  ^rcle,  upon  one  side,  with  the  uppermost  fin 
waving  convulsively,  jaws  snapping,  and  body  writhing,  while  the 
surrounding  sea  is  incarnadined  by  the  torrents  of  hot  blood 
foaming  from  his  spout  hole.  With  one  final  Titanic  effort  he 
raises  himself  two-thirds  out  of  the  gory  flood,  then  fells  supine 
with  a  long  groaning  expiration  and  is  dead.  Like  a  low  shoal  he 
Hes,  over  which  a  small  surf  breaks  with  a  monotonous  moan. 

Not  the  least  of  the  perils  attendant  upon  this  fascinating 
pnrsoit  is  the  liability  of  the  boats  to  lose  touch  with  the  ehip. 
For  as  their  capacity  is  exceedingly  limited,  the  crew  large,  and 
equipment  extensive,  there  is  bat  little  room  for  anyprovisione,  so 
a  few  biscuits  and  a  keg  of  water  must  suffice  for  the  needs  of  six 
men  during  a  fishing.     Of  course,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  boat  being  lost,  except  at  night,  when  indeed 
fishing  is  rarely  undertaken  or  carried  on.   The  sperm  whale's  habit 
when  '  fast '  is  to  mn  more  or  less  in  circles,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
this  practice  is  deviated  from.  It  does  happen,  though,  occasionally 
that  a  cachalot  with  a  boat  attached  to  him  will  head  stnught  to 
windward  and  in  one  undeviating  rush  cover  many  miles  of  sea. 
Such  a  monster  of  iniquity  it  was  our  evil  bap  to  encounter  one 
Christmas  Eve,  at  about  four  bells  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  a  school 
we  fell  in  with  near  the  equator  in  the  Pacific.     Each  of  the  boats 
were  fast  to  whales,  as  they  were  all  of  moderate  size,  and  none  of 
them  might  he  expected  to  take  out  more  than  one  boat's  line.   A 
g(tod  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  when  we  struck,  but  the  way  that 
beast  travelled  with  us  behind  him  dead  in  the  teeth  of  it  was 
marvellous.     On  we  rushed  for  at  least  three  hours,  leaping  from 
cteat  to  crest  of  the  rising  sea,  which  drenched  us  with  heavy 
fpray  and  kept  us  constantly  haling.     A  heavy  rain  squall  came 
down  bringing  with  it  more  wind,  but  through  the  blinding,  thresh- 
ing downpour  our  giant  steed  remorselessly  dragged  us  on.    When 
».t  last  he  slowed  down  a  bit  the  ship  was  out  of  sight,  although 
we  all  believed  that  she  was  merely  hidden  by  the  immense  squall 
through  which  we  had  passed.     No  thought  of  giving  up  our  prize 
VOL.  I.— HO.  II,  H.e.  I  ,Cii$)0'^Ic 
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occurred  to  us,  but  we  took  instant  adv&nt^e  of  hia  slackening  speed 
to  haul  up  and  get  a  lunge  at  him  with  the  lance.  Only  one,  and 
he  was  off  again  with  renewed  vigour,  and  although  he  certainly 
did  not  run  so  far  this  time,  yet  he  covered  a  good  mileage  bef<He 
he  tired  again.  We  wasted  no  time,  but  hauled  up  to  him  and 
succeeded  in  getting  home  some  searching  thrusts  with  tbe  hand 
lance.  He  sounded  and  came  up  again  almost  at  once,  msbing  lor 
ua  open-mouthed.  But  we  met  him  wi'h  a  most  unusual  coup; 
the  officer  in  charge  darted  the  band  lance  down  bis  great  tbzoat, 
where  it  disappeared  entirely.  It  movt  have  pierced  his  heart, 
for  almost  immediately  he  went  into  hir  flurry,'  and  in  leas  than 
ten  minutes  be  was  dead.  Having  made  ^  snug  and  secured  tbe 
fluke  rope  through  his  tail,  we  had  leisnn*  to  think  of  onr  poaition. 
Night  was  foiling,  the  ship  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  hy  the 
look  of  the  weather  we  might  reasonablv  expect  a  series  of  ngly 
squalls  from  all  quarters,  which  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  her  to  work  np  to  us  supposing  that  i>He  had  our  bearings  and 
no  whale  alongside.  Neither  of  these  latter  contingencies  were 
probable,  however,  and  we  quietly  made  I  he  best  of  things.  We 
were  fairly  sheltered  by  the  huge  carcass  of  our  dead  prize,  and  we 
rode  very  easily  in  the  smooth  area  of  quiet  sea  formed  by  the 
exuding  oil — the  '  sleek '  of  whaling  parlance.  True  we  w«e 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  that  allayed  out  thirst,  and  between  the 
squalls  the  night  was,  of  course,  sultry  enough.  But  it  was  a 
weary  time.  All  round  beneath  us  the  incessant  incursions  of  the 
immense  tiger  sharks,  as  they  tore  at  the  huge  bulk  of  the  whale, 
kept  the  sea  ablaze  with  emerald  light,  which  glared  and  faded 
alternately  as  the  ravening  monsters  rushed  to  and  fro,  struggling 
and  fighting  for  a  place  at  the  feast  of  fat  so  bountifully  provided. 
Out  of  the  darkness  drifted  towards  us  an  innumerable  company 
of  sea  birdst  silent  as  disembodied  spirits,  but  for  an  occasional 
melancholy  wail.  And  every  little  while  the  floodgates  of  heaven 
opened,  and  the  rain  fell  in  solid  masses  of  water,  which  beat  the 
breath  out  of  us,  and  necessitated  steady  baling  that  we  might 
at  least  keep  between  salt  water  and  fresb.  At  last  the  steaming 
gloomy  day  dawned,  and  presently  out  of  the  pall  of  clouds  rushed 
the  furious  sun,  as  if  about  to  scorch  out  the  sodden  fragments  of 
life  yet  left  to  us.  The  assembled  myriads  of  birds  fell  upon  the 
carcass  with  so  deafening  a  clamour  that  we  vere  dazed  by  the 
horrible  discord.  They  rushed  and  fought  and  writhed  over  us  in 
the  boat,  utterly  regaidless  of  our  presence,  and  we  bad  much  ado 
to  avoid  suffocation  beneath  the  palpitating  feathery  masses.    Only 
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by  veeriDg  away  to  a  good  distance  could  we  get  even  partially 
clear  of  our  Doisome  visitorfi,  foul-smelling,  and  unclean  as  harpiea 
for  nil  their  snOwy  plumage.     Meanwhile  under  that  sweltering 
heat  the  body  of  the  whale  rose  higher  and  higher,  gradually 
increasing  in  bulk  until  by  midnight  it  loomed  up  like  a  water- 
logged timber  ship  bottom  upwards.      With  this  exception  all 
remained  as  before,  and  a  hopeless,  helpless  outlook  it  was.     Bat 
for  the  copious  showera  that  fell  we  should  most  probably  have  been 
raving  with  thirst,  but  that  unspeakable  torture  was  mercifully 
spared  us.     Still  no  sign  of  the  ship.     Towards  noon  the  body  of 
tlie  whole  lay  upon  the  sea  snrface  like  a  vast  bladder  inflated  to 
its  utmost  capacity.     Suddenly,  with  a  tremendous  commotion,  it 
burst  asunder  from  head  to  tail,  the  pent-np  gases  within  rending 
the  body  apart  as  if  by  a  dynamite  explosion.     The  indescribable 
elBavium  completely  asphyxiated  us  for  the  time,  and  had  not  a 
heavy  sqnall  burst  upon  us,  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  us  would  have 
died.     Not  daring  to  loose  from  the  carcass  altogether,  we  kept  as 
fai  away  as  we  could  by  means  of  our  long  line,  although,  owing 
to  the  habit  of  these  animals  when  dead  to  drift  bodily  to  wind- 
ward, we  were  unfortunately  to  leeward  of  the  horrible  fcetor  all 
the  time  it  existed.      We  had  prepared  for  another  weary  night, 
fast  relapsing  into  that  lethargic  condition  when  nothing  matters. 
Very  much  to  our  amazement,  and  re-awakening  our  will  to  live, 
we  were  hailed,  and  a  boat  appeared.      Had  she  arisen  from  the 
depths  beneath  we  could  not  have  wondered  more  at  her  approach, 
but  she  was  speedily  alongside,  and  we  recognised  our  shipmates. 
The  ship  had  come  up  in  a  heavy  squall,  which,  even  had  we  been 
keeping  a  bright  look>out,  would  have  effectually  screened  her 
from  our  view.     The  rest  was  peace.      To  salve  our  grievous  dis- 
appointment at  the  loss  of  our  whale — for  the  putrid  blubber  was 
worthless — we  picked  up  an  immense  mass  of  ambergris,  which  in 
the  eruption  had  been  dislodged  from  its  hiding  place  in  the 
whale's  bowels.     The  value  of  this  precious  drug  is  bo  great  that 
it  more  than  compensated  us  for  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  and  we 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  should  have  known  nothing  of  it. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  pull  up.  Memories  of  fringing 
reefs,  waving  palms,  foaming  breakers,  and  fighting  whales  come 
thick  and  fast,  but  must  be  sternly  suppressed  with  the  hope  of 
again  recalling  them  upon  some  future  occasion. 

Frank  T.  Bullen. 
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AFTER   LATE    SUPPER. 
A  STUDY  IN  NIGHTMARES. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  woke  to  find  close  beside  me  the 
gleaming  head  and  Bhooldere  of  my  beautiful  Hermes,  as  he 
shiueB  in  the  photograph  at  present  hanging  on  my  wall.  He  was 
smiling  at  the  baby  on  hie  arm,  and  I  watched  in  eleepy  ddight 
the  ruddy  light  of  my  fire  dance  on  the  roonded  sorface  of  that 
little  white  body.  Suddenly  the  divine  smile  was  tamed  on 
myself. 

<  Hail,  0  maideu  of  the  fair  cheeks ! '  said  the  god ;  '  arise  and 
follow  me.'  His  English  did  Olympus  great  credit,  I  thought ; 
though  it  has  since  struck  me  as  more  plausible  that  he  had 
acquired  a  conversational  knowledge  of  modem  languages  from  the 
visitors  who  throng  a  certain  muaeiim.  In  a  moment  I  was  inside 
a  voluminous  woollen  wrap  that  lay  ready  to  hand,  and  we  vrae 
walking  along  the  moonlit  sands — my  celestial  guide  presenting  a 
very  distinguished  appearance  in  full  evening  dress. 

He  took  no  notice  of  me  whatever,  and  seemed  fully  occupied 
in  dandling  the  very  small  baby.     I  felt  piqued. 

*  How  very  wet  the  sea  is  to-night!'  I  remarked  by  way  of  con- 
versation. 

'  Yet  is  thy  brain  even  more  watery,  0  maiden  of  the  foit 
cheeks  1 '  was  the  reply ;  and  I  mused  in  perplexity  upon  a  certain 
glowing  account  of  the  courtesy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  had 
kindled  my  enthusiasm  not  many  hours  before. 

My  next  effort  to  create  a  diversion  took  the  form  of  &lling 
headlong  over  a  starfish  of  abnormal  size,  whose  spokes  rotated 
like  the  strange  engines  that  guard  the  entrance  to  galleries  and 
museums, 

'  No  change  given  here,'  said  the  gruff  voice  of  a  large  lobster 
sitting  up  on  end ;  and  &om  some  yards  ahead  came  the  in< 
eztinguishable  laughter  of  the  god. 

'  If  you  could  amuse  yourself  by  lending  me  a  shilling,'  I  caid 
with  much  asperity,  '  you  might  get  as  much  humonr  from  the 
situation  without  looking  so  supremely  idiotic ' — for  indeed  the 
rotating  starfish  kept  me  hopping  Uke  a  squirrel  in  a  wheel,  and 
my  temper  is  at  no  time  insipid. 

rat.:,S:,G00glc 
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Hermes  einiled  snbtlj  at  the  in&at  and  it  chuckled, 

'  Jest  look  at  'er,'  said  a  voice  in  my  rear ;  '  git  yer  purse  hout, 
misa,  and  theriryrd  Bha'n't  be  long.' 

And  there  was  I,  dressed  (aa  for  the  first  time  I  perceived)  in 
my  daUy  garb,  without  even  the  sense  to  feel  for  my  money  I  I 
extracted  Jrom  my  pocket  two  button-hooks,  some  halfpence  and 
a  comb,  and  handed  them  all  to  the  lobster. 

■  Damage,  moral  and  superficial,  to  the  machine,  seventy 
pounds,  six  and  a  halfpenny,'  bawled  the  gruff  voice ;  '  stop  her, 
will  yon  ? ' 

But  the  god  had  caught  my  band  and  we  flew  throagh  the 
air  for  beyond  pursuit. 

'  Thou  fliest  Ul,  0  maiden  of  the  flaming  cheeks  ! '  said  he,  as 
we  once  more  paced  the  smooth  sands ;  '  strange  it  is  if  a  goose 
cannot  nse  its  feathers.' 

'  Stranger  still  when  he  wears  them  on  his  boots,'  I  retorted, 
and  the  god  laughed  softly.  Suddenly  the  baby  stuck  his  podgy 
fist  into  my  cheek.  I  was  pleased  and  began  to  play  with  the 
jovial  little  sonl.  It  stmck  me  that  his  guardian  might  be  glad 
to  talk  over  educational  matters. 

*  There  is  sand  here  and  water,'  I  remarked ;  '  shall  I  give  this 
sweet  boy  a  little  lesson  in  modelling  ? ' 

'  Yea,  0  maiden  t '  said  my  courtly  escort,  '  for  assuredly  thou 
escapest  thine  own  notice  being  the  object.' 

Had  he  not  placed  the  soft  bundle  in  my  arms  at  that 
moment,  I  had  certainly  struck  him.  The  little  Dionysus  cooed 
and  jumped,  uor  for  some  moments  could  I  look  round  to  aim  the 
fierce  voUey  of  my  tongue. 

Lo  !  Hermes  had  vanished  and  left  me  with  the  windfall.  I 
stood  still  and  gasped.  The  baby  poked  his  fist  into  my  gaping 
month  and  howled  when  I  thoughtlessly  bit  him.  A  bright 
thought  stmck  me.  I  would  take  him  to  be  photographed  for 
Mellin's  food ;  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  to  the  proprietors  to 
advertise  a  child  so  under-sized.  I  felt  very  angry  with  Hermes. 
It  was  tme  that  he  had  had  to  hold  that  baby  for  the  best  part  of 
two  thousand  years,  but  it  was  preposterous  to  palm  him  off  in 
this  nnderhand  way.  There  was  sure  to  be  a  photographer  on  the 
beach,  so  I  walked  along  and  prattled  to  my  pet.  There  was  only 
one  word  he  really  seemed  to  understand,  and  that  was  '  drink ' — 
it  comes  in  the  motto  of  a  girls'  school  company,  which  I  had 
quoted  to  him  several  times. 
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We  suddenly  tamed  a  corner ;  and  there,  in  a  deUcions  and 
sheltered  cove,  sat  the  fairy  Do-a8-joQ-woaId-b&-done-b7,  with  all 
the  babies  in  her  lap,  solemnly  sacking  their  thombs. 

Previoas  ideas  vanished.  Here  was  my  chance.  Besidee,  she 
was  a  kind  good  creature,  and  could  be  trosted  not  to  see  beyond 
her  nose.  Deftly  I  dropped  the  little  Pf^an  among  that  christened 
£ock,  and  slipping  behind  a  jutting  boulder  had  sooo  scrambled 
ap  the  cliflf. 

The  sense  of  relief  vas  intoxicating.  The  sun  was  already 
rising,  and  his  red  rays  shot  across  the  cornfield.  Glorioai 
sight !  Joyous  change  from  that  nightmare  of  vraves  and 
monsters  1  I  gave  one  look  over  the  clifTs  edge  to  see  how  my 
little  Dionysus  was  faring.  He  looked  very  happy,  and  was  giving 
the  other  babies  sea  water  to  drink. 

'  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body,  comin'  thro'  the  rye,'  carolled  a 
manly  baritone,  and  a  slight  erect  figure  came  towards  me  with  a 
soldier's  bearing. 

I  was  about  to  pass  him,  with  eyes  lowered  in  modesty. 

'  It  is  not  very  nice  to  cut  your  husband  dead  like  that, 
Belinda,'  said  the  voice  reproachfully. 

I  jumped,  for  Belinda  is  not  my  name. 
'  Don't  be  afraid,  dear,'  he  added  kindly  ;  '  I  am  not  angry, 
only  so  hurt.' 

I  looked  at  him,  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say  ;  for  by  the 
light  of  coomion  day  I  am  one  of  the  spinsters  of  commerce; 
and  BO  flashed  with  delight  was  I  at  this  unexpected  change  of 
affairs,  that  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  had  him  suspect  any 
mistake.  Why  not  be  domestic  at  once  ?  I  had  read  somewhere, 
not  long  ago,  that  only  a  degenemte  is  foiled  by  change  of 
environment. 

'Dearest,'  I  said  with  mingled  sweetness  and  m^esty,  'did 
you  remember  to  order  that  rice  ? ' 

'  You  never  asked  me  to  get  rice,  Belinda,'  he  replied,  and 
his  sword-like  glance  looked  me  through  and  through ;  '  it  wu 
sago,  and  you  know  it.' 

'  iiame  thing,'  I  retorted,  for  I  was  getting  unnerved. 

Hermes  had  been  so  rude  to  me,  and  here  was  my  husbaoi) 
beginning  to  browbeat  me.  Why  had  I  had  no  warning  ?  Wh? 
was  I  dragged  about  like  this,  without  even  time  to  glance  in  the 
mirror?    My  hat  might  be  all  on  one  sidej  my  hair  was  most 
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likely  nntidy';  and  as  fur  my  shoes,  the  laces  were  all  aetray. 
Tears  came  into  my  eye* ;  it  is  so  hard  to  be  misunderstood,  fo 
painful  to  be  consciously  uoattractive  when  you  would  wish  to 
look  yoor  best. 

'  Belinda,'  said  the  voice  at  my  side,  '  you  hurt  yourself,  not 
me,  by  being  rude.  And  you  must  be  strictly  accurate.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  might  alienate  my  devotion,  it  would  be 
the  discovery  that  you  were  not  entirely  truthful.' 

'  I  think,  darling,'  I  said  pensively,  '  that  you  must  be  a  man 
of  iron  will  and  fervent  principle,  like  Admiral  Palmer.' 

'  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour,  Belinda,  if  instead  of  quoting  to 
me  the  names  of  your  male  acquaintances,  you  would  honour  iLe 
by  using  my  own,'  said  my  husband. 

This  was  embarrassing.  To  state  that  his  name  was  unknown 
to  me  might  have  jarred  on  our  connubial  bliss.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  No  name  seemed  bufficiently  grand  for  this  majestic  spouse 
of  mine.  I  pondered  on  Barbarosea,  Wellesley,  Frederick  ;  and 
■was  in  desperation  just  going  to  address  him  as  Alexander,  when 
in  icy  tones  he  observed ;  '  To  descend  to  "  Bill,"  from  the  heights 
of  "  Admiral  Palmer  "  is  uo  doubt  a  severe  trial,  Mrs.  Gudge,  but 
you  may  have  worse  to  face  even  than  that.' 

'  Impossible,'  I  said  hastily — and  realised  my  error  too  late. 
Bat  the  thought  that  1  was  Belinda  Gudge  bad  paralysed  me. 
There  was  a  long  silence.  When  I  at  last  dared  to  look  furtively 
up,  I  beheld  Mr,  Willii.m  Gudge  marching  solemnly  by  my 
side,  his  square  jaw  and  close  lips  tightly  set.  He  looked 
straight  in  front  of  him,  und  we  walked  on  and  on.  I  longed  to 
speak,  but  words  would  not  come.  I  began  to  hum,  '  Drink  to 
me  only,'  but  he  made  uo  sign.  J  tried  falling  into  the  ditch, 
but  was  left  to  extract  myself.  Suddenly  there  rose  up  a  cottage 
beside  us,  with  '  Tripe  and  Onions  spoken  here,'  on  the  window. 
I  darted  in.  '  Give  me  sjome  tripe,'  I  gasped,  bunting  in  my 
pocket  for  money.  '  Twopence  coloured,'  said  the  man  laconically  ; 
and  they  banded  me  a  very  yellow  fritter,  I  flew  after  my 
husband.  Food,  people  luld  me,  had  prevented  the  break-up  cf 
many  a  happy  home. 

'  Bill,'  I  panted,  *  Bill,  I  have  brought  you  something  to  eat.' 

He  turned  and  folded  me  in  his  arms,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 

the  sweetness  of  that  embrace.     None,  as  a  iriend  of  mine  once 

most  tmly  observed,  can  dO  fully  appreciate  a  man's  support  as 

those  who  have  battled  through  life  without  it.     And  to  think 
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tbat  this  support  could  be  insored  bj  spending  twopence  a  day 
was  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  My  heart  was  very  full.  Mr. 
Gudge  turned  to  me  with  a  soft  light  in  his  eyes. 

'  liindy,'  he  said,  '  how  well  that  hat  becomes  yon !  I  conld 
not  bear  to  see  yon  in  any  other.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  admire 
you  in  a  new  one  so  much.  Shall  we  not  give  the  money  ineUad 
to  the  pew  rent  ? ' 

He  had  placed  his  arm  affectionately  round  me,  and  now 
paused  for  a  reply.  Suddenly  it  began  to  pour.  My  hu&band 
darted  into  a  baker's  shop. 

'  Run  home,  darling,'  be  called  out,  '  and  fetch  my  ombrella.* 

I  plunged  into  the  rain  and  ran  blindly  on. 

The  School  Inspector  came  in  furious  haste  out  of  a  cottage. 
He  was  fair  and  flabby — a  big  man,  with  an  unctuous  smile. 

'  Miss  Blinders,'  be  said  with  an  apologetic  wave  of  the  hands, 
'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  you  should  already  have  fosfeited 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  your  honorarium  for  this  unpu&c- 
tuality.     The  class  have  waited  forty  minutes  already.' 

I  looked  at  him  blankly. 

'  Will  70a  have  the  goodness,'  he  continued  (and  a  very  metallic 
ring  came  from  behind  the  smile),  'to  state  at  once  your  reasons 
for  this  delay  ? ' 

But  I  was  busy  calculating  what  would  be  left  when  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  should  have  been  deducted  from  an  honoiariom 
of  ten  and  Eeven-eighths  per  cent.  Do  the  sum  as  I  would,  t 
could  make  the  remainder  come  to  nothing  bat  seven  and  sixpence. 

'  It  will  be  only  seven  and  sixpence,'  I  said  doubtfully. 

'  Yes,'  be  rejoined  in  slow  and  icy  tones,  '  only  seven  and  six- 
pence for  each  five  minutes  you  keep  the  class  waiting.' 

I  rushed  wildly  into  the  schoolrooni.  There  they  waited, 
sitting  in  concentric  rings,  eyes  glassy  with  suppressed  iuteUigenc^ 
and  fixed  on  me,  I  remembered  once  settling  that  you  lost 
nothing,  and  appreciably  gained,  by  owning  up  when  jou  found 
yourself  in  the  wrong.  I  began  my  explanation,  with  fingers 
tightly  clenched,  and  every  nerve  strung  up  to  the  effort  required. 
'  I  had  meant  to  excuse  this  delay,'  I  began,  '  by  stating  tlut  the 
dentist  had  kept  me  late ;  but  my  conscience  forbids.'  Why  were 
they  all  looking  at  one  another  ?  Surely  I  could  make  it  perfectly 
X>]aia  Eoon.  '  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  often  tell  untruths, 
but  perhaps  it  makes  me  unusually  scrupulous  to  find  that  the 
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aliglitest  inaccoracj  Toold  tend  to  alienate  the  devotion  of  my 
hosbfuad.' 

Some  of  them  literally  gaped  with  month  and  eyes,  just  in 
front  of  me.  Others  tnmed  and  giggled  to  their  friends  behind. 
There  was  a  soft  whistle  from  a  girl  at  one  side.  I  grew  desperate. 
Discipline  mnst  at  all  costs  be  maintained. 

'  If  anyone  thinks  me  mad,'  I  cried,  '  she  may  stand  up  and 
accompany  me  to  the  Inspector,' 

The  room  rose  like  one  man.  There  they  all  stood,  looking  at 
me  with  eyes  of  eager  and  delighted  expectancy,  I  conld  have 
screamed,  but  terror  made  me  quite  rigid.  '  Follow  me  in  single 
file,'  I  said  sternly,  and  led  the  way  through  the  door.  It  opened 
into  a  passage  which  was  strange  to  me.  It  was  narrow  and  dark. 
We  went  straight  down  it,  on  and  on,  while  I  racked  my  brains 
in  E^ony  for  the  next  move.  It  had  suddenly  come  to  me  that 
they  did  not  know  I  was  married.  What  had  I  been  saying  ? 
When  they  told  the  Inspeetot  why  they  thought  me  mad,  what 
should  I  do  ?  And  how  could  I  prevent  bis  asking  them  the 
question?  And  if  we  said  nothing  to  him  at  all,  how  could  I 
account  for  taking  the  class  round  like  this  ?  Only  one  thing 
came  to  me  again  and  figain ;  I  must  dodge  the  Inspector.  .  .  , 

When  would  this  passage  come  to  an  end  ?  The  girls  were 
quite  sUent ;  there  was  not  a  sound  but  the  tramp  of  their  feet 
on  and  on  through  the  darkueEs  of  the  corridor.  I  saw  a  wicket 
gate  at  the  end,  and  the  light  shining  through  it.  '  Haiti '  I 
cried, '  let  me  unlock  the  gate.' 

The  tramp  of  feet  went  on ;  even  those  at  a  standstill  just 
next  to  me  never  stopped  marking  time.  I  tried  frantically  to 
unlock  the  gate.  It  was  padlocked  and  barred.  'Halt!'  I 
shrieked,  '  halt !  we  shall  be  crushed  if  you  don't !  *  They  took 
no  notice.  Without  a  word  they  tramped  on,  and  I  was  squeezed 
closer  and  closer  against  the  gate.  I  struggled  and  gasped,  then 
lost  consciousness. 

'  It  LB  always  disagreeable  to  go  through  this  tunnel,'  said  a 
thick,  hnsky  voice ;  '  it  isn't  properly  ventilated  and  the  gases  are 
poisonous.' 

I  tried  to  conquer  the  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  with  a 
hope  that  my  heart-beats  sounded  less  loud  to  anyone  else.  The 
railway  carriage  was  dimly  lighted  with  oil,  and  empty  hnt  for  one 
other  occupant, 
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He  woB  at  the  corner  farthest  from  me,  looking  Btnngd;  ISn 
the  picture  of  Mammon. 

'  FeeliDg  queer?'  he  asked,  when  I  made  no  reinark; 
'  doesn't  do  to  let  yourself  feel  queer ;  /  never  do.' 

He  stirred  his  big  frame  with  deUght,  and  a  scream  aaat 
from  under  the  seat.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  clutched  mr 
umbrella.     A  thick  oily  chuckle  came  from  his  lips. 

'It's  only  the  right-hand  figure,'  he  said;  '  he's  safe  enoojli 
under  my  big  toe.  Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  talk  to  me  like  »' 
little  lady.' 

I  dared  not  be  silent.     Nothing  to  say  came  into  mj  mind 

'  I  have  been  giving  a  leBBon,'  at  last  I  remarked. 

'  Teacher,  eh  ? '  he  chuckled  again.  '  What  do  yon  t«fleh  . 
'em?' 

What  did  I  teach  them  ?    I  could  not  remember. 

'  Do  you  mostly  teach  by  sitting  hke  a  log  ? '  he  said  fieswJr, 
and  a  whine  came  from  nearer  at  hand.  I  crept  nerrooBly  into 
my  comer,  for  there  seemed  to  be  something  like  a  womso 
between  me  and  him.  He  put  his  great  head  forward  like  a  ball 
and  glared  straight  at  me. 

'  What  do  you  teach  'em  ? '  he  bellowed. 

'  Sums,'  I  stammered ;  '  discount  and  stocks.' 

He  was  at  once  in  good  humour. 

'  Sums,  eb  ? '  he  chuckled ;  '  see  if  yon  can  count  ttui 
correctly.' 

He  unloosed  the  string  of  one  of  the  huge  money-bags,  and 
poured  the  contents  into  my  lap. 

'  Now,  my  dear,'  he  said  benignly,  '  let's  see  you  tot  it  all 
up.' 

I  began  to  count.  The  pieces  were  slippery.  As  last  as  I 
told  them  off  into  one  hand,  they  slipped  back  into  the  pile.  I 
heard  the  monster  grinding  his  teeth,  and  once  the  man  beneatii 
the  seat  groaned.  I  counted  and  counted ;  they  shpped  evei; 
time.  Then  I  thought  of  a  plan.  I  piled  tbem  up  in  tens  on 
the  window-ledge.  What  a  relief!  I  had  counted  300.  Sud- 
denly the  train  gave  a  lurch,  and  the  money  rolled  all  over  the 
carriage.  It  became  a  pandemonium  of  screams,  swearing,  and 
struggles.  I  felt  Mammon  was  coming  at  me,  and  shot  open 
my  umbrella  as  a  screen.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  ticket-collector  stood  on  the  step. 

'  She  has  robbed  me,'  yelled  the  brute  in  a  fury ;  '  she  his 
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seen  taking  &  whole  bag  of  money.'     He  pointed  at  me,  foaming 
nith  rage. 

'  All  right,  Bir,'  said  the  man,  *  very  good,  sir ;  I  shall  take  the 
young  person  in  charge.* 

•  I  am  not  a  young  person,'  I  said  with  composore — for  we 
weie  in  daylight  now,  and  here  stood  an  official — '  I  am  a  married 
lady.' 

'  Belinda,'  said  the  man  sternly — and  behold !  it  was  Mr. 
Gadge. 

'  Belinda,  yon  are  married  no  longer.    I  disown  you.' 
'  Stand  him  a  drink,'  whispered  a  voice  in  my  ear.    It  was  my 
dear  baby,  and  I  embraced  him  with  fervour. 

'  By  the  gods !  0  maiden  of  the  cheek,'  said  a  well-known 
voice,  '  thoQ  art  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing  other  things,  and  in 
especial  my  baby ! ' 

I  looked  up;  over  Mr.  Gadge's  bead  rose  my  broad-shouldered 
Hermes,  with  the  Eame  subtle  smile. 
I  bagged  Dionysus  mure  closely. 

'What  is  all  this?'  said  the  Inspector,  hurrying  up.  'Yoa 
again.  Miss  Blinders  ?  Yuq  are  fined  a  further  percentage  oryour 
honorarimn.' 

Mammon  put  back  hid  head  and  roared  with  laughter.  Mr, 
Gudge  tamed  on  the  Inspector  with  fierceness. 

'  I  will  not  have  my  precious  wifie  defrauded,'  he  cried,  '  you 
vill  pay  her  foil  salary  down,  here  into  my  hand.' 

The  voices  rose  as  they  quarrelled ;  and  the  monster  watched 
them,  applauding  with  his  feet,  to  an  accompaniment  of  groans 
^m  the  figures,  I  was  too  agonised  to  listen  ;  for  Hermes  was 
(quietly  picking  up  the  scattered  gold  pieces,  and  I  dreaded  the 
moment  when  the  Bmte  should  look  round.  Of  a  sudden  he 
Bpied  him.  He  flung  himself  at  the  god  with  a  yell.  I  heard 
the  light  laugh  of  Hermes  as  he  ran  off,  Mammon  close  in  pursuit. 
Louder  and  louder  came  the  tramp  of  the  school-girls,  forming 
themselves  in  circles  round  Mr.  Gadge,  while  the  Inspector  waved 
them  up  with  his  umbrella,  I  clutched  the  baby  and  tried  to 
Blink  off.  The  clang  of  a  loud  bell  broke  on  my  ears.  Mr.  Gudge 
was  being  marched  off,  and  a  mocking  laugh  sounded  close  to  me. 
The  baby  stretched  out  his  anns ;  the  bell  clanged  louder  and 
louder ;  I  woke  to  find  it  ringing  for  school. 

H.  Meyer  Hen.xe. 
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It  is  perhaps  as  well  tbat  no  FrenchmBD  lived  before  Agsmemntm, 
Dor,  indeed,  till  some  time  later.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  not  oslj 
would  literature  have  been  deprived  of  a  famous  phrase — eince  no 
Frenchman  would  ever  allow  the  darknees  of  agee  to  rest  upm 
himself  and  hU  achievemeutB  for  want  of  a  vatea  saeer,  so  long  u 
he  himself  could  hold  a  pen — but  it  would  probably  by  this  time 
have  consisted  of  little  else  than  French  memoirs,  and  the 
controversies  arising  out  of  them.  Agamemnon  himself  would 
have  left  something,  so  would  Clytsemnestra  and  ^gisthuf; 
possibly  also  the  Watchman  (reticent  and  diplomatic),  and  one  ot 
more  of  the  Argive  elders  (garrulous  and  scandaloos).  Conceive 
Helen,  after  her  return  to  domestic  life,  occupying  her  leisure 
with  an  Elle  et  Lui,  and  Deiphobos,  say,  retorting  with  a 
Lui  et  Elle.  Elsewhere  Achates  would  be  getting  tc^ther  his 
matCTials  for  the  authorised  and  official  account  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  expedition  to  Latium,  while  Gyas  and  , 
Cloanthus — the  former  perhaps  with  a  little  asperity  in  his  tone —  ! 
would  be  noting  down  reminiscences  not  to  see  the  light  till  a 
generation  after  the  writer's  decease. 

This  is  in  truth  hardly  a  caricature  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  going  on  from  early  times  in  France,  Take  such  a  period 
as  that  which  saw  the  Wars  of  Religion.  Petitot's  collection, 
published  in  1819-1829,  contains  threescore  ot  more  volumes 
relating  to  that  age,  and  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the 
materials  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian.  Why  the  in- 
clinatioD — one  might  almost  say  the  capacity — for  this  kind  of 
writing  should  have  been  given  bo  much  more  largely  to  the 
French  than  to  any  other  nation  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  We  in 
England  have,  at  least  till  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century, 
little  enough  of  the  kind  to  show.  Now,  indeed,  the  &shion 
of  autobiographies  and  reminiscences  seems  fairly  established 
among  ns ;  though,  in  our  British  way,  we  do  not  oa  a  rule  delay 
the  publication  till  it  can  no  longer  be  to  our  pecuniaiy  profit. 
The  typical  Frenchman,  however,  at  any  rate  till  recent  times,  so 
far  resembled  the  ancient  Greek  that  he  was  jtrcpta-  lawlein 
'fiuUius  avarus;   aud    gladly   forwent  an  immediate  return  in 
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royalciea  for  the  chance  of  a  little  posthnmous  celebrity.  This 
method  of  coarse  is  all  to  the  reader's  advaotage,  for  it  leaves  the 
vrxiter  &ee  to  give  his  narrative  ia  full,  unchecked  by  the  fear  of 
'  scandahsing  magnates '  or  of  giving  pain — sometimes  resented 
by  legal  proceedings — to  meaner  people. 

Thus,  taking  together  the  French  habit  of  writing  Tnitnoirea, 
and  the  no  less  French  habit  of  directing  the  postponement  of 
their  publication  until  but  little  danger '  remains  of  personal 
feelings  being  outraged  by  them,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
last  decade,  terminating,  as  it  does,  the  period  of  a  generation 
since  the  Unal  survivors  of  those  who  bore  a  part  in  the  great 
Napoleonic  daya  quitted  this  earth,  should  have  produced  a  crop 
of  memoirs  equalling  in  interest,  and  probably  surpassing  in  bulk, 
the  output  of  the  years  on  either  side  of  1600. 

Some  notion  of  the  number  and  variety  of  these  may  be 
gathered  by  merely  inspecting  the  last  page  of  the  cover  of  any 
one  of  the  volumes  recently  published  by  the  firm  of  Plon  alone. 
We  take  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  and  find  among  the  hooka 
there  announced  no  less  than  eight  comprising  the  mimcnres 
or  souvenirs  of  men  who  helped  in  their  various  degrees  to  make 
the  turbulent  history  of  Europe  when  this  century  was  young ; 
men  conspicuous  then,  and  since  then  remembered  by  the  world, 
like  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Oudinot;  men  of  note  in  their  own 
day,  but  since  forgotten,  like  General  Thiebault;  men,  again, 
whose  names  were  in  their  lifetime  little  Itnown  beyond  a  circle 
of  personal  friends  or  colleagues,  but  have,  thanks  to  the  very 
publication  of  their  memoirs,  become  household  words,  of  whom 
General  Marbot  is  a  conspicuous  example ;  and,  lastly,  the  modest 
and  obscure  officers,  whose  reminiscences,  jotted  down  for  the 
information  or  entertainment  of  a  family  group,  with  no  view  to 
publication,  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  and  take  their 
chance  with  the  more  conspicuous  volumes  compiled  by  luckier, 
if  not  always  more  capable,  men. 

A  typical  specimen  of  this  last  class  is  General  Baron  Pouget, 
whose  reminigcenees,  in  one  volume^  of  the  smaller  French 
format,  without  portrait,  without  index,   look   humble  enough 

'  One  cannot  say  that  any  lapse  of  limo  will  extinguish  all  danger.  The 
present  writer  has  met  with  cases  in  which  paaaages  of  memoirs  dealing  with 
Napoleon's  later  campaigcii  have  bad  to  be  suppressed  or  modified  at  the  request 
of  members  of  the  familifs  of  pcraons  whoso  conduct  appearcfl  in  nn  unfavour* 
ftble  light ;  and  that  within  the  Inst  five  years. 

'  rarif,  Hon  et  Cie,  1830. 
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beeide  even  Macdonald's  or  Rochechouart's  more  stately  single 
tomes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  Marbot 
and  Thiebautt  have  recorded  their  respective  careers.  The  title 
of '  baron  '  need  not  lead  us  to  expect  much.  In  onr  own  amy 
and  navy  no  doubt  a  title  of  nobility  has  always  implied  services 
of  at  least  contemporary  distinction,  rendered  in  chief  command. 
Under  the  Napoleonic  rSgirm  it  was  a  different  matter ;  mashToora 
titles  were  required  to  support  a  mushroom  sovereignty,  and  an 
officer  who  had  seen  any  service  in  command  of  a  brigade  wonU 
have  thought  himself  decidedly  snubbed  if  any  long  time  passed 
without  his  being  permitted  to  prefix  at  least  the  title  of  baron 
to  his  name.     Jt  waa  at  most  the  '  K.C.B.'  of  the  French  army. 

'  General  Baron  Pouget,'  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  men  who  did  the  jonmey-work  in  the 
building  up  of  the  colossal,  if  ephemeral,  edifice  known  as  the 
first  French  Empire,  and  the  incidents  of  his  career  conld 
probably  be  paralleled  from  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of  others, 
not  all  of  vhose  names  are  even  preserved  on  the  Arc  deTiiompbe. 

Pouget  was  bom  in  1767,  the  son  of  a  country  doctor  who 
had  migrated  from  Pouzet  in  Perigord  to  Craon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nancy,  where  he  attained  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
honorary  surgeon  to  that  amiable  last  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  we 
know  as  King  Stanislas  l*czinski.  The  father  died  when  the 
future  general  was  but  nine  years  old ;  his  widow  soon  married 
a  local  lawyer,  and  young  Pouget,  who  was  then  in  Alsace,  having 
been,  according  to  an  odd  custom  of  the  time,  exchanged  for  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  Itoyal-AUemand  regiment,  with  a  view  to 
the  respective  instruction  of  each  lad  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
other,  was  summoned  home,  where  his  stepfather  undertook  bis 
education.  The  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fortnn^e. 
The  stepfather  was  clever  and  severe ;  the  boy,  though  willing,  was 
not  a  quick  learner ;  and  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to  send  him, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  study  law  at  Nancy.  His  career,  however, 
was  not  to  be  at  the  bar.  The  following  passage  shows  how  to 
him,  as  to  so  many  other  young  men  of  that  time,  bis  destinj 
presented  itself.  Incidentally,  too,  it  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
many  nobles  of  the  old  nobility,  the  noblesse  d&pie,  were  prepared 
to  welcome  constitutional  reforms : 

'  I  hail  been  at  my  stoUica  f<ir  several  jears,  wheu  nt  length  the  dawn  of » 
fixaai  revolution  arose.  The  national  guard  was  Eummoned  to  aid  tha  repiesai- 
tatives  of  the  nation ;  1  was  nppoiatci  sergeant  iii  that  of  Craon.  .  .  ,  U;  ■jowf 
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f  ellow-ciiizeos  were  aa  tetn  as  I  was;  no  one  misged  a  drilL    We  ttere  soon  Gt 
'fco  appear  ander  arms  and  to  marcli  respeclablf. 

*  The  Chevalier  deBeanvaa,FriDce  of  CraoD,  was  then  residing  at  the  ohSteauj 
lie  was  appointed  honorary  colonel  of  the  oational  guard.  Ihis  brother  of 
Uarshal  the  Prince  of  Bcauvau,  like  hin  elder,  nas  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
lleTolution.  On  the  rccommeodation  of  our  honorary  colooel,  the  battalion 
obtained  fifty  muskets  and  ammnnition  from  the  military  governor  of  Toul ;  and 
Ibe  marshal  presented  us  nith  a  splendid  flng  of  the  three  coluars.' 

Iq  1789  the  national  guard  was  reorganised,  and  Fouget 
became  lieutenant,  and  in  the  following  year  he  saw,  as  be  says, 
•  the  image  of  war  for  the  first  time.'  The  regiments  composing 
the  garrison  of  Nancy — no  reader  of  Carljle  will  have  forgotten 
the  Btorj — were  in  mutiny  for  arrears  of  pay. 

*  Wo  were  summoned  to  join  the  garrison  and  the  national  guard  oE  Metz, 
commanded  bj  tbe  Count  of  BouilM,  nho  were  going  to  bring  those  regiments  to 
roason.  The  two  hundred  men  from  Craon  were  posted  next  door  to  the  govem- 
ment  offices,  at  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine.  Here  I  must  record  a  curious 
adventure  that  befell  myself.  One  morning-,  as  1  was  coming  off  guard,  I  met  the 
King's  Regiment,  maichiagin  column  of  sections,  with  drums  beating,  on  its  way 
to  Lan^ville,  to  support  tbe  Mestre-dc-Cnmp  regiment  of  cavalr}'  in  liindericg  the 
two  Carabinier  regimenta  commanded  by  General  do  Malaeigne  from  being 
brought  against  tbe  Nancy  mutineers.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  sergeant- major,  nho 
was  marching  at  tlio  head  of  the  rpgimcut,  fall  out  and  come  to  me,  begging  me 
JD  the  name  of  tliem  all  to  accept  (be  command  of  the  corps,  and  lead  it  to 
LuD^ville,  whither  honour  called  it.  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  regiment  is 
ummimoua  in  this.  All  our  officers  have  left  us ;  I  will  march  beside  you,  and  if 
my  advice  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  not  leave  you." 

'  I  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  at  this  proposal,  bat  unhesitatingly  declined 
the  bODonr ;  excusing  myself  on  tbe  ground  that  being  myself  attached  to  a  force 
on  guard,  I  coald  not  desert  it.  The  sergeant  saw  this ;  and  assuring  me  of  tbe 
[egrets  of  the  regiment,  and  his  own  in  particular,  ho  saluted  and  returned  to 
bis  place.  My  eicuse  was  only  on  the  surface ;  roy  real  motive  for  refusing 
being  distrnst  of  myself.  But  this  meeting  made  me  reflect  a  good  deal.  Who 
conld  say  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  me  ?  1  returned  to  my  national  guards, 
and  told  them  of  my  adventure.  It  attonislied  then  a  good  deal,  und  1  bey  all 
blamed  me  for  not  accepting.  Next  day  the  authorities  of  Niincy  dismissed  us, 
on  the  pretext  that  there  would  be  no  collision.  Tliere  was  one,  though,  at 
Lnn6ville,  between  the  King's  and  the  Mestrc-de-Cnmp  on  one  side,  and  the 
Carabiniers  under  U.  de  MalseJgne  on  the  other.  So  1  might  have  received  my 
baptism  of  tire,  of  which  I  should  have  been  very  proud.  That  day  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  image  of  war  j  troopers  came  back  to  Nancy,  some  with  heads 
covered  only  with  a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  others  with  arms  laid  open  by 
sabre'CUts.    They  marched  dolefully  enough,  but  still  sat  their  horses. 

'  On  the  day  when  we  left  Nancy,  M.  de  Bouillfi  nnd  his  troops  appeared 
before  the  town.  The  Cbiitcauvienx  Kegiment,  one  of  those  in  mutiny,  came  out 
of  the  gate  lo  bar  the  entrance,  supported  by  the  artillery.  U,  da  Bonillf 
attacked,  and  swept  the  streets  with  his  force ;  but  we  were  no  longer  there, 
which  I  much  regretted.' 

In  reading  this  narrative  one  is  struck  by  the  very  small  amount 
of  principle  needed  to  range  the  average  man  on  one  side  or  the 
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other  of  a  given  cause.  Ponget,  as  will  have  been  seen,  eqoaHj 
regrets  the  opportunity  lost  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  mtitineeiB  and 
his  absence  at  the  moment  when  the  force  to  which  be  belonged 
was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  mutiny.  Had  things  fallen  out 
otherwlEe  he  might  have  lain  beside  that  'blue  National  Capfain, 
riddled  with  balls,  one  hardly  knows  on  which  dde  6ghting.' 

In  July  1791,  Pouget  and  many  of  hie  yoong  comiada 
were  at  Nancy  again,  being  enrolled  as  soldiers  in  the  regular 
army.  The  election  of  officers  was  left  to  the  men  themselves, 
and  he  was  chosen  captain  by  acclamation.  The  King's  Com- 
missioner— for  we  still  levy  troops  in  the  King's  name — embraced 
him ;  his  stepfather  sent  faim  twenty-four  francs  ;  and  he  got  to 
work,  organising  and  drilling  his  company  so  efficiently  that  it 
was  presently  '  a  model  no  less  in  the  precision  of  it8  raaooal 
exercise  and  marching  than  in  its  immobility ' — we  may  presume, 
on  parade.  In  six  weeks  his  battalion,  now  called  the  4tb  Bat- 
talion of  the  Meurthe,  was  ordered  to  the  front. 

All  the  winter  of  1791-92  they  lay  in  cantonments,  not  far 
from  the  north-west  frontier.  In  the  spring  they  moved  forward, 
and  went  into  camp  about  ten  miles  from  Luxembourg ;  and  the 
'  improvised  soldiers '  noted  with  satisfactiou  that  the  linesmen 
were  no  less  clumsy  than  themselves  in  pitching  and  striking 
tents.  Bad  weather  soon  broke  up  the  camp,  and  the  4th  Bat- 
talion was  for  a  short  time  at  Mctz.  Thence  it  joined  La  Fayette's 
army  in  Flanders,  and  saw  a  little  fighting.  Presently  this  force 
was  withdra^Ti.  Pouget  says  that  La  Fayette  meant  to  march 
with  it  upon  Paris,  However  that  may  have  been,  the  general 
actually  went  to  Paris  alone,  returned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had 
left  France  for  many  a  long  year.  Pouget's  battalion  went  into 
garrison  at  Thionville.  It  is  curious  to  read  how  that  town  '  was 
shortly  surrounded  by  a  Prussian  army '  (butwasitnot  Aostrian?), 
its  military  governor  being  a  General  Wimpfen.  However,  the 
Prussians  of  1792  were  less  persevering,  or  the  General  Wimpfens 
more  fortunate,  than  those  of  1870.  Thionville  held  out  till 
\'almy  was  fought,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

Next  summer  they  were  at  Limbach,  a  small  town  in  the 
Palatinate,  facing  the  Prussians  who  were  at  Homburg,  a  few 
miles  away.  A  pastime  grew  up  of  badgering  the  enemy.  Some 
mounted  captains  would  ride  up  close  to  his  outposts,  who  would 
fire  a  shot  and  withdraw.  Presently  a  strong  detachment  would 
turn   out   fo   repel   (lie  supposetl   cavalry  raid,  whereupon  the 
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risitora,  after  alloving  them  to  come  np  almoet  vitbia  masket 
ibot,  vould  take  to  their  heels. 

'  The  PmSBian  oEGcers  Boon  fonod  oat  that  tb!a  was  onl j  the  diversion  of  a. 
'ew  joung  madcaps.  One  day  wa  saw  a  Pmssian  officer  coming  toward  ne ;  we 
iraltctl  for  hlcn,  and  when  be  was  within  hail,  be  began  conreising  in  French, 
ind  joking  about  tbe  waj  in  which  we  kept  their  hassars  alwajs  on  the  alert. 
lie  said  he  nas  glad  to  tind  that  be  bad  to  do  with  good  and  cbeerj  fellows, 
Khose  acqnalDtance  he  and  his  comrades  wonld  be  liappj  to  make ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  were  Invited  to  drink  next  daj  a  bowl  of  pimch,  which  he  promifed  to 
have  brewed  at  a  farm  on  what  was  considered  neutral  ground,  between  Limbach 
and  Hombar^.  An  eqnol  nnmber  should  come  from  either  side,  and  be  gave  his 
word  of  boaonr  that  there  was  no  trap  intended.  It  was  matoalij  agreed  that 
Dothios  should  be  «aid  to  our  superior  officers ;  and  next  day  we  all  went  to  the 
appointed  spot  with  no  other  guaiantee  than  the  good  faith  of  soldiers.  On 
ECporating  na  exchanged  our  names  and  those  of  our  regimenta,  swearing  tliat  it 
by  the  tortnoe  of  war  any  of  us  should  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the  others  we  would 
reciprocally  befriend  and  protect ;  and  retnmed  the  invitation  for  tha  same  hoar 
on  the  moiTow.  Tbe  second  meeting  was  oven  more  jovial  Ihan  tbe  Qrst,  and  we 
patted  like  old  Iriends,' 

However,  their  commaiider-in-chief  sood  heard  of  these  little 
amenities.     They  were  sharply  i-eprimanded,  and  bidden  to  notice 
tbe  danger  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves.     Representa- 
tives irom  the  Convention,  soon  to  be  a  terror  to  generals,  had 
^gnn  to  accompany  tbe  armies,  and  heads  were  already  falling 
for  less  than  this.     Pouget  and  his  convivial  friends  might  have 
Bhared  the  fiate  of  tbe  seventeen  young  ladies  of  Verdun,  guillo- 
tined a  few  months  later  for  having  danced  with  Prussians  at  a  ball. 
Poiiget  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Molitor,  the  marshal  of 
later  days,  now  an  adjvdant-g4ii6reU,  by  whose  influence  he  pre- 
sently obtained  a  staff  appointment,  serving  as  adjoint  to  his 
friend  on  the  staff  of  General  Championnet,  the  future  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy.     Lefebvre,  another  '  coming  man,' 
just  promoted  to  the  rank  of  divisional  general,  tried  to  obtain  his 
Bervices,  but  Pouget  declined  to  leave  Molitor.     His  Gacrlfice  to 
friendship  coat  him  dear ;  for,  as  be  says,  all  Lefebvre's  aides-de- 
camp of  this  date  were  generals  of  division  in  less  than  eight  years, 
while  Molitor  remained  comparatively  obscure,  and  only  obtJiined 
his  haion  under  the  restored  monarchy.     Indeed,  almost  immedi- 
ately Pouget  was  himself  promoted  to  adjudant-gdniral  with  the 
rank  of  major,  and  became  chief  of  staff  in  General  Taponnier's 
division.     In  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  operations  that 
W  to  the  capture  of  Coblcnz  in  O(tob<'r  1 794 — which  the  narrator 
oddly  confuses  with  the  campaign  of  two  years  later  in  which 
Maiceau  lost  his  life. 
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A  vhimsicftl  little  incident  occurred  in  the  battle  betom 
Kaiserslauteni.  They  were  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  wb(« 
'  one  of  my  oflBcers,  pointing  out  the  enemy's  skirmishers  to  oe 
with  hiB  finger,  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  which  hit  him  on  tie 
middle  joint  of  the  finger,  and  cat  it  off.  I  never  saw  a  man  k> 
astonished:  he  remained  five  or  six  seconds  without  changing 
his  attitude,  provoking  in  me  a  longing  to  laugh  which  I 
could  not  hut  allow  to  have  vent.'  Such  are  the  homoois  of 
batUe. 

So  far  promotion  had  come  quickly  to  Pouget.  An  o^itdaM- 
g^6ral  at  twenty-seven,  he  could  hope  for  anything ;  but  his 
career  was  interrupted  in  the  Buutmer  of  1795.  The  measure  fw 
reducing  the  officers  of  the  army,  which  has  given  a  reputation,  if 
only  for  stupidity,  to  the  otherwise  obscure  Citizen  Anbry,  jmt 
bim  on  the  half-pay  list,  with  a  good  many  others,  incladiog  a 
young  artillery  officer  named  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  took  tbe 
opportunity  to  get  married.  The  Consulate  recalled  hiin  to  arou. 
His  friend  General  Lefebvre  was  in  command  of  the  17th  Division, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Paris,  and  to  him  Pouget  applied. 
The  general,  one  of  the  best  natured,  if  least  refined,  of  men, 
after  good-humoured ly  pointing  out  how  much  he  had  lost  by  not 
accepting  his  former  offer,  got  him  a  place  on  the  general  staff, 
involving  mainly  secretary's  and  inspector's  work.  Among  other 
things  he  was  sent  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  coast  defences 
between  Caen  and  Honfleur.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  June 
1799,  he  and  some  colleagues  on  the  staff  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  War  Office.  It  was  as  well,  he  says, 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  these  gentlemen,  who  at  that  time 
had  a  good  deal  more  power  than  the  minister  himself.  A  forta- 
nate  remark  of  Pouget's  won  him  the  favour  of  the  official  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry  branch.  However,  he  again  made  an 
unlucky  choice.  He  had  asked  for  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  4th  Division,  whose  headqoartera  were  at  Nancy,  when  (renetal 
Mortier  offered  him  a  post  in  the  camp  then  forming  at  Dijon. 
Both  he  and  his  young  wife  bad  made  all  their  arrangements  fw 
a  return  to  their  own  district,  and  Pouget  declined.  The  camp 
of  Dijon  was  practically  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  army  which 
fought  the  nest  year  at  Marengo.  It  was  the  more  annoying 
that  he  had  in  the  first  instance  applied  for  a  post  at  Dijon,  and 
been  told  that  there  was  none  vacant. 

While  others  were  winning  laurels  abroad,  Pouget   was  at 
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'fancy,  occapying,  as  he  sajB,  '  a  regular  canon's  berth,  with 
lothing  to  do  either  on  foot  or  on  horaebaek.'  Not  till  August 
.  803  did  a  chance  of  more  vigorous  service  present  itself.  Then 
.he  4th  '  half-brigade '  (as  at  that  time  regiments  were  called) 
ras  ordered  off  to  Boulogne  '  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  camp  which 
Decame  famous.'  Before  long,  however,  Pouget  was  transferred 
^o  another  sphere  of  work.  Napoleon  was  trying  the  experiment 
>f  iustituting  a  rank  between  major  (commandant,  chef  de  ba- 
'.aillon),  and  colonel.  The  majors,  as  they  were  called — lieutenants 
:;olonel  was  objected  to,  as  tending  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the 
colonel,  who.  Napoleon  rightly  thought,  ought  to  be  in  the  men's 
eyes  the  personification  of  the  regiment — were  to  attend  to  dis- 
ciplinary, educational,  and  financial  matters.  Pouget  received 
two  nominations  to  this  rank,  finally  accepting  that  in  the  62nd 
of  the  line,  then  at  Turin.  He  was  not  very  fortonate.  There 
was  of  course  no  service  to  see,  and  the  Colonel,  a  former  fencing- 
master,  was  an  ignorant  and  ill-mannered  boor,  whose  orders  his 
o£Bcer3  had  to  take  in  the  contrary  to  their  apparent  senae. 
However,  a  nomination  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  a  cousolation. 
From  Tnrin  they  moved  into  Tuscany,  whence  Pouget  returned 
as  far  as  Piacenza  to  attend  Napoleon's  coronation  as  King  of 
Italy,  which  it  seems  was  to  have  taken  place  in  that  city.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  year,  when 
Milan  was  actually  the  scene  of  it,  and  Pouget  retomed  dis- 
appointed to  Leghorn.  An  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  imported  by 
a  vessel  laden  with  hides  from  Uavanna,  gave  him  plenty  to  do. 
At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  persons  a  day 
were  dying  in  this  town  of  70,000  souls.  General  Verdier,  com- 
manding the  division,  prudently  moved  his  headquarters  and  the 
regiment  to  Pisa.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  however, 
though  the  pestilence  was  not  quite  extinct,  they  returned.  One 
evening  in  February  1805,  Pouget,  in  a  somewhat  depressed  mood 
— his  wife  was  at  Leghorn,  and  he  vraa  anxious  about  her — had 
taken  a  stroll  along  the  road  leading  to  Pisa.  It  was  dull  weather, 
and  his  spirits  were  low  as  he  returned  to  his  quarters. 

<J  foQDd  my  wife  Eittiogby  tbc  fire,  in  company  with  a,  major  of  my  regi- 
menl,  H.  Dahcm.  At  siglit  uf  me  he  said  :  "  Come  io,  culonel,  jon  have  been  a 
loDg  time."  "  What  is  the  joke  ?  "  I  said  ;  "  and  why  call  me  colonel  1 "  Then 
my  trite,  with  a  more  bsamiDg  face  than  bad  seen  for  a  long  while,  embraced 
me,  saying,  "  It  is  as  true  as  possible ;  you  are  a  colonel.  Tba  general  has  jast 
sent  an  aide'de-camp  to  coDgratolate  yon  on  your  appointment  as  colonel  of  tbs 
^6th  Light  Infsntiy  in  f nccesstou  to  Prince  Baclocohi."  ' 
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The  regiment  was  at  Boulogne,  and  thither  Fcmgefc  and  bi?  '■ 
wife  went,  both  glad  to  eecspe  bom  the  plague-stricken  town,ni] 
he  to  be  free  of  his  uncongenial  commanding  officer.  At  Totialie 
called  on  his  predecessor,  bat  that '  newly  hatched  prince'  stoodoi 
hie  dignity  as  brother-in-law  to  an  (equally  newly  hatched)  Em- 
peror, and  showed  >»'Tn  no  civihty.  He  found  the  regiment  in  sad 
need  of  smartening.  Baciocchi's  predecessor,  who  had  commanded 
it  thronghont  the  Italian  campaigns,  had  never  shown  himself  onda 
fire,  while  the  '  prince '  had  beeu  too  great  a  man  ev»i  *  to  di*- 
semble  his  uaelessness  as  a  soldier,'  and  had  practically  left  the 
coQpnand  to  his  wife,  Elisa  Buonaparte,  who,  said  the  officers,  ¥2S 
infinitely  more  capable  than  be  was.  The  next  in  oommand  wb« 
an  illiterate  person  who  was  quite  content,  when  noting  the 
number  of  men  in  hospital,  to  write  Dom  o  opito ;  and  the  b^ter 
officers  had  been  reduced  to  wishing  that  the  infernal  fc^u 
would  spare  a  devil  to  take  the  command.  The  acooonts  wa« 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  sergeants,  to  snch  an  extent  that  when  at 
an  inspection  the  General  asked  to  see  some  of  the  men's  bodo, 
and  remarked  that  the  entries  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be, 
'  the  captain  to  whose  company  they  belonged  replied  that  ih 
quartermaster-sergeant  did  not  understand  that  they  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  way  we  required.'  '  And  how  do  you  understand  that 
they  onght  to  be  kept,  Captain  ? '  said  the  new  Colonel.  The  in- 
spector, amused,  repeated  the  question  to  the  confused  officer, 
who,  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  hear,  retained  a  feeUng  of  animo- 
sity towards  the  Colonel  for  thus  making  him  look  a  fool.  '  It 
was  disastrous  to  him,'  says  the  imperturbable  Pouget.  This  kind 
of  thing  soon  put  the  regiment  in  order,  and  after  the  first  inspec- 
tion  by  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  an  awkward  httle  incident  of 
a  soldier  who  had  a  pair  of  boots  too  few  in  his  kit,  the  colonel 
was  highly  complimented.  *  It  was  high  time  that  the  regimrat 
had  a  chief  who  could  look  after  it,'  said  Napoleon,  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  had  not  that  of  seeing  none  in  his  own  fiunily. 

One  evening  the  whole  army  received  orders  to  embark  next 
morning  at  daybreak.     Colonels  alone  were  to  take  horses. 

'  On  arriving  at  Iho  port,  we  found  some  naval  oCGcere,  who  tsok  ds  ti  tbe 
pinnaces  prepared  for  as.  I  tvent  on  board  one  nitb  thirty  men.  The  fraQ 
vessel  was  aimed  with  one  IG-pounder.  I  observed  to  tbe  officer  that  so  fragile 
a  craft  coald  not  stand  the  diiicb.irgo  of  a  pioco  of  tluit  calibre  without  spliUing 
and  consequently  foundering.  Uc  replied  that  this  or  capsisiDg  wonid  be  Ibc 
inevitable  resalt.  I  then  snid  that  it  was  useless  to  bring  gunners  and  ammnni- 
lion,  since  I  should  not  allow  the  gun  to  bo  Qred,  and  that  we  should  land  on 
English  soil  before  making  use  of  it.' 
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The  last  was  a  safe  remark  enoagb,  for,  bb  Ponget  admits,  he 
Id  not  in  the  least  believe  that  this  elaborate  show  of  embarka- 
ion  was  anything  bat  a  little  bit  of  mystification  on  Bonaparte's 
Bit ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  back  in  their  hots  by  eight  o'clock. 
nie  real  bosineaa  lay  in  a  very  different  direction,  and  Foaget, 
rho  had  seen  httle  or  no  fighting  in  the  last  ten  years,  was  to  see 
ilenty  in  the  ten  that  followed. 

On  September  1,  1805,  the  camp  of  Boologne  broke  np.  It 
lad  been  a  pleasant  picnic  while  it  lasted.  The  lines  were 
imbellished  with  gardens  and  aviaries ;  good  stone  honses  had 
jeen  erected  for  the  superior  officers  ;  and  the  view  was  mt^i- 
icent,  one  of  the  most  imposing  featnres  in  it,  apparently,  being 
the  English  vessels  '  which  were  always  coasting  abont  to  can- 
Donsde  the  flotilla.'  This  is  the  land  officer's  way  of  lookii^  at  it. 

It  is  with  the  setting  out  of  the  '  Grand  Army '  in  the  autumn 
of  1805  that  the  '  Napoleonic '  period  of  the  great  war  may  be  said 
to  hegin.  Up  to  that  time  Bonaparte  had  fought,  at  least  osten- 
sibly, as  the  soldier  of  the  Itepubhc,  and  in  defence  of  the  right 
of  France  to  choose  her  own  form  of  government  unmolested  by 
other  FowCTs.  Henceforth  he  is  not,  and  hardly  pretends  to  be. 
more  than  a  filibuster  on  a  grand  scale,  nor  has  he  any  more 
respectable  motive  than  personal  gain — gain  of  renown,  gain  of 
power,  and,  above  all,  gain  of  money.  Nothing  strikes  the  reader 
of  the  memoirs  of  those  times  so  much  as  the  frank  and  undis- 
gnised  delight  in  hard  cash  which  characterised  the  Napoleonic 
heroes.  A  general  enters  a  small  Italian  town,  and  promptly  calls 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  '  shell  out '  to  the  tune  of  some  30,000 
francs,  not  for  the  military  chest  or  for  the  national  treasury,  but 
for  his  own  pocket.  It  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  unwonted 
liberality  that  be  bands  5,000  to  his  chief  of  staff.  Another  more 
thrifty  soul  sends  his  '  takings '  home  to  his  wife,  to  be  judiciously 
laid  out  in  honses  and  lands.  Honours  are  hardly  valued  unless 
a  dotation  accompanies  them. 

Our  excellent  Pouget,  fortunately  perhaps  for  his  own  credit 
(though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  thought  more  of  his 
profession  itself  than  of  its  pecuniary  advantages),  never  had  the 
command  of  anything  larger  than  a  brigade,  and  consequently  was 
never  in  a  position  to  levy  contributions.  But  in  due  course  he 
was  nominated  a  '  baron  of  the  Empire,'  with  a  modest  dotation  of 
lOOi.  net  per  annum  derived  from  rentcharges  in  WeBtphalia. 
Another  in  Hanover  was  afterwards  added.    Strange  to  say,  they 
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were  still  being  paid  thirtj-ODe  years  later,  and  had  risen  Coo- 
eiderably  in  value.  What,  one  wonders,  did  the  dispossessed  [ffo* 
prietors  or  their  representatives  think  of  it  ?  '  It  was  thns,'  Pongrt 
remarks,  '  that  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasties  recompensed  thoet 
who  had  served  them.'  It  was  also,  we  helieve,  mttiatis  mutandU, 
the  way  in  which  Zulu  sovereigns,  in  the  not  very  remote  days 
when  the  Zolns  were  a  flonriEbing  nation,  did  the  same  thing. 
Napoleon  conid  doubtless  appeal  to  precedent. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  narrative.  Pooget's  regiment,  the  26th, 
formed  part  of  Merle's  brigade  in  Legraud's  division,  the  3rd  of 
the  4th  army  corps,  under  Marshal  Soult,  and  followed  the  f<H^ 
tones  of  that  corps.  He  records  one  cnrious  and  somewhat  ghastly 
incident  which  befell  at  Hollabrann.  A  stubborn  fight  had  taken 
place  there,  and  at  night  the  French  army  bivonacked  on  the 
gronnd. 

'  It  was  a  fine  bat  vcrj  cold  night— ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  tro&t.  The  can- 
blceen  of  the  Ist  battalion  ananged  a  birooac  on  tba  bodies  of  8om«  dead 
Uussiani,  placing  tbem  dose  together,  face  downwards,  and  spreading  haj  ova 
them.     On  tbis  strange  conch  I  slept.' 

At  Austerlitz,  Legrand's  division  had  to  act  mainly  on  the 
defensive,  their  chief  business  being  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
turning  the  right  of  the  French  line,  the  26th  holding  the 
extreme  position,  the  village  of  Telnitz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  village,  after  very  hard  fighting ;  but  of 
this  Pouget  eays  nothing,  and,  indeed,  his  reminiscences  of  the 
great  battle  are  disappointingly  meagre.  He  was  bothered  with 
a  restive  horse,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  abont  to 
mount  a  quieter  animal,  offered  by  one  of  his  majors,  a  shell  burst 
near  him,  covering  him  with  frozen  earth  and  pebbles,  and  nearly 
blinding  him.  The  regiment,  however,  had  done  its  duty — of 
holding  the  Russians,  or,  rather,  of  drawing  them  into  an  un- 
favourable position ;  and  when  it  was  reviewed  on  December  24 
with  the  rest  of  the  division,  General  Legrand  recommended  its 
colonel  for  a  step  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Napoleon  merely 
looked  at  him,  remarked,  'Ah  !  Voua  n'etes  que  ligionnaire,'  and 
passed  on,  leaving  Pouget  somewhat  abashed  at  what  he  took  for 
a  snub.  However,  in  a  few  days  came  not  only  his  nomination  as 
ofiScer,  but  another  raising  him  to  commander,  with  a  compli- 
mentary letter  from  Soult. 

The  French  armies  passed  the  summer  of  1806  in  Germany, 
talking   every  day  about   an   early   return   to  fiance  and  Ihfl 
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rimnphal  reception  wbicb,  said  the  Emperor,  awaited  them.  He 
ras  laughing  all  the  while,  thinks  Ponget,  both  at  their  qjredality 
.nd  at  the  successful  deception  he  wan  pmctising  on  hie  enemies. 

la  Aagust  our  colonel  was  injured  by  the  upsetting  of  bis 
arriage,  and  asked  leave  to  return  to  France  to  get  well.  Soult, 
(ho  had  just  received  the  order  to  get  his  troops  ready  for  fresh 
riumphs,  wrote  not  in  the  best  of  tempers  to  General  Legrand  : 
Ponget  baa  chosen  a  good  moment.  Tell  him  on  the  contrary  to 
tay  with  bis  regiment  and  bring  bis  battalions  up  to  1,200  men 
ipiece.'  '  I  understood,'  says  Pouget  himself, '  that  we  were  going 
o  call  on  the  King  of  Prussia,'  He  marched  as  soon  as  his  re- 
Toits  had  come,  drilling  them  by  the  way ;  but  be  was  just  too  late 
or  Jena,  only  coming  up  with  the  corps  in  the  evening  as  the  last 
ihotg  were  being  fired,  Legrand'e  division  subsequently  blockaded 
Vlogdeburg  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Lubeck, 

The  26th  was  in  the  thick  of  it  at  Eylau  and  in  the  pre- 
iminary  affair  of  Hoff,  In  the  first  of  these  fights  it  captured 
'oor  gona  from  the  Russian  division  under  Count  Tolstoy,  to  whom 
ts  colonel  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  presented  during  the 
i'estivities  which  followed  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  While  the  fight 
"as  at  its  hottest  Ponget  was  vatcbing  the  progress  of  bis  skir- 
niBhers,  Absorbed  in  this  occupation,  he  allowed  a  Russian 
trooper  to  approach  him.  The  sabre  was  descending  on  the  back 
of  his  head  when  General  Legrand  rode  up  just  in  time  to  parry 
-be  blow,  and  bis  aide^e-camp  shot  the  Russian.  So  busily 
>3Ciipied  were  all  parties  that  Ponget  knew  nothing  of  this  in- 
ndent  till  the  General  told  him  of  it  later  in  the  day.  '  Every 
man  of  the  26tb,'  says  their  colonel,  '  fongbt  desperately.' 

'  The  Emperor  saw  the  fight,  in  which  the  tale  of  dead  and  wounded  on  either 
aide  waa  monntiog  up  in  lercible  frahioo.  Jlnrat,  who  w3«  looking  on  from 
uiother  point,  sent  word  to  the  EmperoT  that  if  he  did  DOt  support  the  regiment 
It  would  be  annihilated.     "  Let  it  alooe,"  was  Iho  answer,  "  it  will  pull  throogb."  * 

And  it  did,  but  with  a  loss  of  some  45  officers  and  730  non- 
cvmniisgioned  officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded.  Pouget  himself 
tad  been  untouched,  but  next  morning,  when  one  of  his  officers 
^ked  him  if  he  had  looked  at  his  bat,  he  found  six  or  seven 
bullet-holes  in  it.  On  the  following  days  be  again  had  some 
""TTow  shaves.  As  the  26th,  in  the  dusk  of  a  February  evening, 
Were  fighting  their  way  into  Eylau,  their  colonel  was  accosted  by 
aa  officer  belonging  to  an  Italian  regiment  which  had  got  dis- 
I*i™ed.    As  they  were  talking  the  new-comer  placed  himself  for  a 
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moment  in  front  of  Pouget.  No  sooner  had  he  done  bo  than  tie 
dropped,  *  stnick  hy  a  bullet  which  a  second  sooner  woald  ha^v 
canght  me  in  Ihe  face.'  The  same  evening  he  himself  had  a 
Bomevhat  comical  disaster.  One  of  his  men  discharged  a  mnsket 
BO  close  to  the  colonel's  ear  as  to  render  him  for  the  moment 
stone-deaf.  When  Napoleon  vent  the  roonds  in  the  early  monung 
of  the  8th  and  asked  for  the  colonel  of  the  26th  he  bad  to  be  t^ 
that  that  officer  was  temporarily  disabled.  Fortonately,  bowerH', 
he  was  able  to  lead  his  regiment  into  action. 

In  the  tremendous  conflict  of  Eylan,  Soult's  army  corpe  did 
not  Buffer  like  that  of  Augereau,  which  lost  four-fiflhs  of  its  entire 
strength  ;  but  the  26th,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  terribly  reduced 
by  the  fighting  of  the  last  two  days,  could  only  show  900  men 
with  the  colours  out  of  a  complement  of  over  2,000  when  the 
Emperor  visited  the  positions  on  the  following  morning.  It  is 
somewhat  stgnificaot  that  one  of  Napoleon's  first  questions  was 
whether  among  those  who  were  missing  there  were  not  a  good 
many  who  had  left  the  field  on  the  pretext  of  looking  after  wounded 
comrades,  gome  10,000  or  12,000  men  are  sud  to  have  &llen 
out  under  this  plea  at  Eylau, 

Pouget  had  again  been  lucky.  '  Just  when  the  action  was 
becoming  general,  and  the  snow  was  falling  thickly,'  he  Bays, 

'  I  ^as  talking  to  a  gronp  ot  officen,  among  t*hom  was  Oeoeral  Amey.  He 
whispered  to  mo.  "Woald  yon  like  a  drop  of  «oraetbing T "  "Willinglj,'  1  said. 
"Let  us  go  a  little  vaj  off,  for  I  have  not  euoagh  (o  offer  some  to  all  tboe 
eeotlemeD.''  We  had  hardly  gone  three  steps  whoa  a  cannoa-baU  fell  among 
the  group,  taking  both  legs  oS  a  captain  of  Grenadiers  and  one  oSonother  officer' 

In  the  following  June  he  had  a  still  narrower  eecape.  In  that 
series  of  sangninary  engagements,  the  action  at  Heilsberg  is  usual); 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  combat  only,  though  it  cost  the  French 
8,000  or  10,000  killed  and  wounded.  At  one  moment  Mnnt, 
Soult,  and  three  other  generals  were  compelled  byasudden  charge 
of  Prussian  cavaliy  to  take  refuge  within  the  square  of  the  26tb. 
Just  before  this  the  colonel  had  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  b; 
a  grapeshot,  which  grazed  the  inside  of  his  own  thigh.  'With 
reference  to  this  action  he  makes  a  remark  the  like  of  which  muat 
often  have  occarred  even  to  non-mUitary  students  of  warfare: 

'I  have  oeveT  been  able  to  anderstand  hon  a  general  oScor  or  a  regimenlal 
commandeT  conld  give  anj  accoont  of  what  irss  going  on  to  right  or  left  o(  bin, 
let  alone  aloog  the  wholo  line,  having,  as  he  wonld,  so  much  to  attend  to  in  ttx 
action  in  which  he  was  plajing  a  part,  and  quite  enough  to  keep  both  hia  ej« 
employcil." 
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Soult's  corps  was  not  at  Friedland,  having  been  despatched  to 
take  poBsession  of  Konigsberg.  Peace  followed,  and  Pouget  was 
able  to  take  hia  ease  in  that  city  while  hia  wound,  not  a  very 
eevere  one,  was  healing.  He  was  quartered  on  a  family  named 
Simpson, '  of  English  extraction,'  and,  like  most  French  officers  in 
those  days,  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with  this  family.  In 
these  circomstances  the  pleasantest  side  of  the  PVench  character 
Beems  to  come  out;  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time  we  find 
repeated  evidence  that  both  in  North  and  in  South  Germany, 
when  actual  hostilities  were  not  going  on,  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions existed  between  the  invaders  and  their  involuntary  hosts. 
That  a  good  deal  of  the  merit  of  those  relations  may  be  ascribed 
to  Teutonic  mansnetude  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  who 
in  later  years,  when  the  positions  were  reversed,  saw  German 
soldiers  hewing  wood,  drawing  water,  minding  the  baby,  and 
making  themselves  generally  useful  in  French  households. 

Gapidly  as  promotion  had  come  to  Pouget  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  he  was  still  only  colonel  in  March  1808,  when  he 
received  his  nomination  as  '  Baron  of  the  Empire ; '  and  aa  colonel 
be  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1809.  The  26th  now  formed 
part  of  the  corps  under  Maesena,  and  Pouget  relates  with  approval 
how  at  their  first  meeting  the  marshal,  after  informing  him  that 
a  nephew  of  his  was  about  to  join  the  regiment,  added  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  interest  on  his  young  relative's  behalf, 
leaving  him  to  make  hia  own  way.  Soult,  on  the  other  band, 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  feeling  which 
in  Crimean  days  inspired  the  famous  message,  'Take  care  of 
I>owb.' 

The  principal  feat  performed  hy  the  26th  during  the  march 
upon  Vienna  was  the  storm  of  the  fortress  of  Ebebberg,  com- 
manding a  bridge  over  the  Traun.  Massena's  action  in  throwing 
one  of  his  divisions  at  this  strong  position  has  been  criticised, 
and  undoubtedly  the  place  could  be,  and  actually  was,  turned  hy 
crossing  the  Traun  at  Lamhach  some  twenty-two  miles  higher 
np ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  old  marshal  and 
hia  corps,  having  only  joined  the  army  at  Passau,  and  thus  missed 
any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  campaign, 
should  seize  the  first  that  offered.  Anyhow  Pouget  Eeems  to  have 
bad  no  misgiving.  His  account  of  the  storm  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  things  in  the  book,  and  as  it  differs  in  some  points  from 
that  given  in  other  narrations,  it  seems  worth  quoting. 
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'Oar  6rat  obsUcle  was  &  bridge  over  the  Traan  tome  400  juds  long,  mo- 
■trncled  with  «  vien  to  &ooda.  At  the  other  end  of  it  was  Ebelsberg,  >  little  : 
town  which  had  already  been  occupied  bj  ClaparMe's  division  of  Bessaim'  I 
anny  c«Tp« ;  but  they  had  abandoned  it  without  making  any  attempt  on  tbe 
caitle,  which  oontained  SOO  Hungaiiaa  grenadiera.  When  the  E6th  reaohed  tfat 
bridge,  a  battery  ol  twelve  gnns,  posted  on  high  ground  to  tbe  left  rear  ol  , 
tbe  castle  bo  as  to  be  able  to  enfilade  the  bridge,  opened  fire.  I  sent  the  n^ 
meut  across  at  tbe  double,  with  the  men  well  apart  j  but  even  so  1  lost  Eercn  u 
eight.  Once  acroas,  we  marched  in  close  order  by  the  flank,  meeting  nadiv 
friends  nor  foes.  My  orders  were  to  make  at  once  for  the  castle,  and  canyil. 
I  did  not  know  the  approaches.  1  had  no  ^ide,  and  I  coald  not  see  it  tor  tbt 
high  walls  and  tbe  houses.  Wa  came  npon  it  by  a  narrow  street,  ao  tortuous  thtt 
wo  were  within  twenty-five  paces  of  it  when  we  caught  sight  of  it.  We  were 
greeted  with  a  Tolley  of  musketry  from  the  entrance  archway,  the  prindpsl  gat* 
being  at  the  further  end  of  a  vaulted  passafte  18  or  20  feet  high,  14  or  IS 
broad,  and  of  about  tbe  same  depth.  At  the  f&t  end  were  strong  wooda 
folding  doors,  above  which  was  a  little  grated  window,  consisting  of  foar  sqaara 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  side,  flanked  by  loopholes,  through  which,  as  well  as 
the  giBtingi  they  were  firing  point-blaok  at  as.  I  hod  been  obliged  to  maioh  on 
the  right  flank,  and  consequently  only  the  first  three  companies  of  tbe  fint 
battalion  suffered  seiionsly.  I  told  tbe  pioneers  to  force  the  door,  regardless  of 
the  incessant  fire.  It  was  not  a  thing  so  rapid  of  execution  as  one  might  think ; 
and  meanwhile  tbe  dead  were  piling  up,  till  I  stood  on  a  heap  of  turpees  to  gin 
my  orders.  I  summoned  an  officer  of  the  light  company,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
a  clever  shot,  and  made  him  stand  near  me,  loaded  moskets  being  passed  up  to 
him,  which  he  fired  into  the  loop-holes,  handing  them  back  when  discharged. 
Several  other  officers  e.nd  men  who  were  good  abots  joined  in  the  mantEuire; 
the  fire  from  the  castle  soon  slackened,  and  the  pioneers  drove  in  tbe  gala. 
Others  meanwhile  bad  made  their  way  in  through  the  collais.  &ub-lieut«tiant 
G£rard,  entering  a  room  by  the  door,  saw  a  tall  Hangarian  grenadier  coming  in 
throcgh  another  door.  At  the  samo  moment  a  cannon-batl  toro  through  llw 
walls,  and  between  the  opponents ;  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  the  grenadief 
snrtendered.    The  ca»tlo  was  taken.' 

Ponget  going  forward  to  check  any  further  advance,  fell  in 
with  an  officer,  who  complained  that  he  had  no  orders. 

'"What  is  your  corps?"  "The  Duke  of  Istria's,  OlaparWa's  division;  it  ' 
wai  ve  who  took  Ebelsberg."  "Qaite  so;  bat  j-on  forgot  the  castle."  "Wa  < 
did  what  we  were  ordered  to  do.  Colonel.'" 

Kezt  day  Napoleon  rerieved  the  division,  decorated  tlie 
corporal  of  the  pioneers  who  had  strucb  the  first  blow  on  th« 
castle  gate,  and  then  aeked  for  the  bravest  officer  in  the  regiment 
Ponget  was  nnwillingto  make  invidious  distinctions,  but  Napole<m 
was  not  going  to  miss  bis  stage  effect,  and  tbe  Colonel  be- 
thought him  of  the  lieutenant,  Guyot  by  name,  whose  masket- 
practice  bad  been  of  such  service  the  day  before.  Tbe  Inct^ 
subaltern  was  made  a  baron  on  tbe  spot.  The  next  question  was 
even   more  perplexing:    'Which   is   the   bravest   soldier?'      A 
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major  came  to  his  chiefs  aid.  '  What  do  yoa  think  of  Private 
Bayonnette,  Colonel  P '  said  he.  Ponget  agreed,  and  Bayonnette 
vas  called  up,  to  receive  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  dotoHon 
of  1,500  francs  per  annum.  From  that  day  forward  Private 
Bayonnette  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  action.  '  Not  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  and  get  killed,'  said  he,  '  now  I  have  got  my  bread 
baked,'  Even  loyal  Pouget,  though  he  has  '  no  idea  of  criticising 
so  great  a  man  as  Napoleon,'  has  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  theatrical  transfoimation-scenes. 

At  the  battle  of  Aspem  or  Essling,  as  is  well  known,  the 
heaviest  fighting  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mass^na's  corps.  The  village 
of  Aspem  was  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly.  The  26th  had  just 
taken  up  its  position  at  the  further  end  of  this  village,  and  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  li^ench  line,  when  Ponget  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball,  which  took  off  his  horse's  near  foreleg,  and  the 
front  part  of  his  own  left  foot.  His  pioneers  carried  him  off  the 
field  and  across  to  the  island  of  I^oban,  which  vras  t«  be  the 
qoarters  of  the  French  army  for  the  next  six  weeks.  As  they 
crossed  the  Iwidge,  Larrey,  the  great  surgeon,  greeted  him  with 
the  words,  '  Well,  my  dear  Colonel,  it  is  one  leg  the  less.  It 
could  not  be  more  honoorably  lost.'  However,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing  of  the  great  man,  M.  Amat,  the  regimental 
surgeon,  remarked, '  Never  mind  what  M.  Larrey  says  ;  I  undertake 
to  cure  you  withont  amputation.'  He  kept  his  word ;  hut  it  was 
a  critical  case,  and  Pouget  was  laid  up  for  three  months,  missing 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  When  the  fever  of  his  wound  was  at  its 
worst,  his  commission  as  General  of  Brigade  was  brought  to  him. 
He  had  to  give  a  receipt ;  '  I  should  be  curious  to  see  it  now,' 
says  he. 

His  service  continued  till  the  end  of  the  Empire,  and  after- 
wards, but  his  career  as  colonel  was  ended.  In  the  expedition  to 
Moscow  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Oudinot's  army  corps. 
Like  his  chief,  he  was  wounded  at  Polotsk,  and  forced  to  lie  up 
at  Wilna.  Later  he  was  made  governor  of  Witepak,  and  being 
captured  there  by  the  advancing  enemy  in  the  following  November, 
he  spent  some  twenty  months  in  Kussia.  What  befell  him  there 
H»ay  he  read  in  his  book ;  as  also  his  adventures  during  the 
Hundred  Days,    He  survived  till  1851. 

A.  J.  Bl'tleb. 
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Old  Jimmy  and  Zairey  Manney  were  well  known  to  all  Barleigli 
folks,  but  as  their  cottage  stood  some  distance  ofif  the  highway, 
to  the  right  of  the  first  acclivity  on  the  Sackton  road,  they  were 
not  often  seen  in  Barleigh.  The  cottage  had  been  tenanted  by 
Eeveral  generationa  of  Manneys ;  Jimmy  was  bom  in  it,  and 
thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  ran  away  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.  Manney  after  Manney  had  lived  and  died  in  Barleigh, 
and  his  parents  ever  afterwards  were  continually  bickering  as  to 
the  source  of  the  errant  strain  which  they  conaidered  disgraced 
the  Manney  blood.  When  he  was  next  seen  in  the  village  he 
was  a  tanned  and  bearded  man,  with  a  turn  of  speech  and  strange 
oaths  that  were  a  wonder  in  Barleigh.  If  I  may  trust  the  grey- 
beards, no  other  Barleighan  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  a 
mariner,  and  for  weeks  a  goodly  company  gathered  nightly  in  the 
'  Blue  Boar '  to  listen  to  his  strange  experiences.  Barleigh  swal- 
lowed invention  and  fact  with  the  same  sublime  credulity  ;  they 
were  prepared  to  believe  anything  of  '  Chaney  and  they  world-end 
parts.' 

It  was  love  that  overcame  the  wanderer  in  him.  He  never 
went  to  sea  again.  He  told  Sarah  Best  that  she  was  the  sweetest 
maid  to  be  found  the  world  over,  and  he  had  seen  the  maids  of  all 
countries.  Sarah,  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean,  but  had  a  great 
horror  of  it,  nevertheless,  became  his  bride  on  the  understanding 
that  '  he  would  never  put  foot  on  salt  water  again,' 

Jimmy  took  his  bride  to  the  ancestral  home,  which  they 
shared  with  his  widowed  father,  and  found  employment  as  road- 
mender.  When  the  old  man  died,  a  year  later,  the  furniture,  two 
cows,  and  a  pig  fell  to  him,  and  the  young  people  were  well-to-do 
according  to  the  Barleigh  standard. 

Two  sons  were  bom  to  them.  The  inherited  taint  manifested 
itself,  and  they  both  ran  away  to  sea  within  three  years  of  each 
other.  Jimmy,  the  eldest,  shipped  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a 
Baltic  barque,  and  never  returned  from  his  first  voyage.  Robert, 
who  was  more  imaginative,  betook  himself  to  the  navy,  and  had 
to  retire  after  a  Crold  Coast  engagement  with  one  leg  and  a 
shattered  right  hand.     He  came  home,  hut  Barleigh  was  too  dnU 
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for  him,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  made  Mb  way  to  Portsmoath. 
After  vain  endeavours  to  face  the  world  again  he  was  admitted 
into  a  Sailors'  Home,  and  his  parents  never  saw  him  again.  It 
was  a  cup  of  sorrow  in  the  old  folks'  lives ;  they  had  token  a 
magnificent  pride  in  their  stnrdy  sons,  who  were  to  be  the  stont 
props  on  which  they  were  to  lean  in  their  old  age.  Now  the 
props  were  wanting,  and  the  hitterness  of  it  ate  deep  into  their 
hearts. 

Jimmy  was  strong  and  rohust,  and  he  worked  for  over  thirty 
years  on  the  Barleigh  and  Suckton  highway — a  short,  rnddy-faced 
man  with  keen  eyes  and  a  tongue  of  homely  wit.  With  the  two 
cows  and  a  few  pigs  and  the  twelve-and-siz  a  week  he  accounted 
himself  a  happy  man,  and  prided  himself  on  his  magnificent  con- 
stitution that  had  so  long  defied  the  rains  and  snows  and  biting 
winds  that  swept  over  the  moorland.  But  Nemesis  lies  in  wait 
for  the  peasant,  and  sooner  or  later,  unless  he  is  greatly  beloved 
by  the  goda,  he  has  to  succumb.  There  are  few  men  who  brave 
Nature  in  all  her  moods,  day  after  day,  that  she  fails  to  conquer 
at  last. 

One  memorable  Friday,  when  he  was  near  his  seventieth 
birthday,  he  was  at  work  on  the  highway  when  a  sodden  storm  of 
rain  was  driven  up  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  open  moorland  and 
there  was  no  shelter,  and  he  went  qnietly  on  with  his  work  while 
the  rain  drenched  bim  through  and  through.  But  he  recked  not 
of  it ;  for  years  he  had  laughed  at  the  weather.  The  clond  passed, 
and  the  sun  broke  forth  with  cheery  warmth,  and  he  reached 
home  '  only  a  bit  dampish.'  On  the  Sunday  morning  he  was 
taken  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  could  not  go  to  church — the  first 
time  he  had  missed  for  a  dozea  years.  After  dinner,  sitting,  as 
was  his  custom,  in  the  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  he  turned  pale, 
and,  rising  up,  staggered  out,  saying  he  had  not  milked  the  cow. 
Zairey  followed  him,  and  found  him  clinging  to  the  pig-sty. 
'He  felt  a  bit  'mazed,'  he  said. 

With  a  strength  bom  of  fear  she  got  him  npstairs  and  put  him 
to  bed.  He  lay  unconscious  for  six  weeks  with  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  when  at  last  he  was  convalescent,  he  was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  sturdy  road-maker,  and  with  a  weakened  mind  that 
altogether  &iled  him  at  times. 

He  never  worked  again.  Husband  and  wife  had  been  har- 
nioiuonaly  frugal,  and  behind  a  loosened  brick  in  the  great 
chimney  was  a  purte  containing  thirty  pounds.     But  the  sicknesB, 
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with  its  coDBeqaent  expenses — Zaire;  would  have  died  rather  than 
plead  poverty  to  the  doctor  when  his  bill,  '  eight  ponnds  fiftea 
Bhillings,'  had  to  be  paid — had  made  a  great  hole  in  it.  "When 
Jimtay  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  year  there  was  but  a  few  poondi 
left,  and  Zairey  suddenly  realised  that  she  was  an  old  woman 
wboBe  natural  force  was  fast  abating. 

*  What  zhall  us  do,  Zairey  ?  what  zball  us  do  ? '  was  the  botden 
of  the  old  man's  complaint,  as  he  sat  in  the  chimney-corner  in  tbe 
long  autumn  evenings  watching  his  wife,  frail  and  worn  herself, 
as  she  knitted  unceasingly. 

Zairey  kept  a  brave  front  to  him.  It  was  only  in  solitude 
that  she  was  abject  before  the  approaching  Shadow.  '  Tbe  Lord  11 
provide,  Jim.  We've  bin  blessed  in  the  world's  goods  zo  &r,  and 
the  Lord  '11  provide.'  Zairey's  tone  was  cheerful,  and  Wold  Jimmy's 
ears  were  dulled  and  coald  detect  no  quaver  in  it. 

'  The  things  be  gwain,  my  maid,'  the  old  man  would  say  in  a 
pitiful  attempt  to  face  the  poseibilities. 

'  Don't  'ee  grumble  now.  We've  the  cow  and  the  heifer  anS 
a  vew  pounds  left.  Praps  the  Lord  '11  zee  fit  to  take  ns  booth  st 
oncet  Bvore  it  be  all  gone.     Don't  'ee  worry,' 

Jimmy  looked  at  his  Bhrunkeo  anus  moarofolly.  '  And  I  ms 
zo  strong  aa  a  harse  avore  I  took  thik  cold.  Just  a  wetten,  sune 
as  a  score  ov  times,  and  now  zo  weak  as  watter.  The  ways  or 
things,  the  ways  ov  things !  ...  If  we  can  get  through  the 
winter  wi'  what  we  have  p'raps  they'll  take  I ' 

'  Do  'ee  be  quiet  and  don't  'ee  trouble.' 

'  Iv  it  should  come  to  that '    Jimmy  stopped  and  cast  s 

fearful  look  in  the  direction  of  Suckton.  At  Sackton  was  tbe 
place  of  '  DamoatioD.*  It  is  ever  the  skeleton  at  the  peasant's 
banquet. 

Zairey  laughed.  '  The  bemoanen  ways  ov  men !  What  pore 
creatures  ye  be !  Just  'ee  repeat  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  Jinuny 
Manney,  and  let  that  be  sufficient  vor  'ee.' 

Zairey  did  not  break  down  until  she  was  alone.  She  had  sees 
'  Damnation '  when  it  was  yet  ftirther  off,  and  she  sent  one  ofi- 
repeated  prayer  np  to  heaven :  '  May  it  please  'ee,  Lord,  to  xee  fit 
to  take  we  booth  togeder  thease  winter.' 

The  spring  came  and  Wold  Jimmy's  arms  were  more  shmiika 
still,  and  his  gait  was  a  feeble  totter.  Asthma  had  racked  him  aD 
tiirough  the  winter,  and  had  left  him  another  goodly  stage  dmw 
Helplessness.   Zairey  came  through  the  winter  with  the  burden  <£ 
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many  years  added  to  ber  load,  and  the'  Lord  bad  seen  St  to  take 
neither  of  them  that  winter.  She  comforted  hereelf  with  the 
thought  that  graves  were  dug  in  the  summer  likewise. 

In  the  following  sammer  they  sold  the  cow  and  heifer  and  their 
front  room  famiture.  The  proceeds  carried  them  through  the 
winter  and  the  earlier  days  of  spring.  They  were  very  near  to 
Damnation  now. 

Mrs.  Pointon,  Mr^.  Grantumen,  and  a  few  others  went  to  con- 
dole with  the  old  couple.  The  same  fate  might  be  theirs,  for 
anght  they  conld  tell,  with  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  and  the  blow 
that  felled  another  produced  in  them  a  tremor  of  disquietude. 

Mrs.  Pointon,  for  one,  shed  tears  over  them,  and  the  old  man 
lifted  bis  skinny  arms.  '  It  be  wonnerfnl,  ma'am,  what  a  spell  ov 
sicbnesa  do,'  he  cried  in  a  querulous  treble.  '  Thease  was  mighty 
pow'ful  a  yer  or  two  agwone.     It  be  hard,  ter'ble  hard ! ' 

'  And  why  shouldn't  as  ? '  Zairey  said  pertly,  when  '  Damnation ' 
was  named.  '  We've  paid  rates  and  taxes  reglar,  zo  reglar  as 
clockwork,  vor  nigh  vorty  yer.  We've  paid  our  share,  and  we've 
a  right  to  the  best  in  the  workns.  Wben  we've  paid  why 
shouldn't  ns  have  the  benefit  ?  We've  paid  vor  others,  and  we've 
paid  reglar.' 

'  We  knows  'ee  have  a  right  to  it,  and  to  zomethen  a  zight 
better,'  said  Mrs.  Pointon.  '  But  it  be  ter'ble  hard  vor  'ee  both, 
that  be  what  we  zay,  after  liven  togeder  man  and  wife  zo  long. 
And  to  go  ther  and  be  parted  at  last !     It  do  zim  hard.' 

'  I  baint  zayen  it  be  pleasant  and  a  vurst-rate  plaace,  zo  like 
we  was  gwun  to  the  Zqoire's ;  but  we've  paid  vor  it.  Nobody  can 
up  and  zay,  "  You  haven't  a  right  here,"  zeen  as  we've  paid  vor  it 
times  and  agen ! ' 

The  visitors  looked  at  one  another  with  a  monmful  shake  of 
the  head.  They  had  come  to  offer  sympathy  to  those  whom  a  fate 
worse  than  death  was  to  befall,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  position 
was  reversed,  and  Zairey  was  endeavouring  to  comfort  them. 

'  But  'ee  'II  vind  it  hard,'  Mrs,  Pointon  repeated.  '  Pore  Wold 
Jimmy  '11  vind  it  hard  down  to — there.  You'll  not  be  better 
thought  of  beoos  you've  paid  vor  it  zo  long.    It  be  ter'ble.' 

'  Zo  it  be,  zo  it  be,  ma'am,'  chimed  in  the  old  man  in  his  piti- 
ful quaver.  '  Strong,  and  worked  hard.  And  my  strength  went 
like  watter — like  watter,  ma'am.' 

'  There,  don't  'ee  trouble,  wold  man,'  said  Zairey  with  a  laugh. 
'  As  'ee  haven't  been  able  to  smoke  lately,  not  haven  bacca  won't 
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hurt  'ee,  and  as  for  beer,  whj,  'ee  can  drink  waiter  and  think  it 
zider.' 

The  yieitors  left,  Borel^  puzzled,  and  before  nightfall  all 
Barleigh  knew  of  '  Wold  Zairey'a '  indifference.  Nobody  conld 
believe  that  there  was  any  person  in  Barleigh  who  conld  fikce 
calmly  the  woeful  ignominy  of  the  workhouse. 

But  Zairey  had  other  words  and  another  face  when  her  neigh- 
bonra  were  gone,  'My  man,  my  wold  man,'  she  cried  in  a 
tempeBt  of  agony,  '  we  be  come  to  the  workos  at  last.  We  be 
disgraced  at  last,  my  man.  We  be  gwain  to  the  workue.  And  we 
worked  hard — nigh  vorty  yer — and  zaved — and  held  our  beads  zo 
high — the  workus  at  last  vor  'ee,  wold  man.' 

'  Don't  'ee  take  on,  Zairey,'  said  the  old  man  soothingly,  '  I  bo 
sirongifh  yet,  and  there  be  work  to  be  had.     We'll  zell  the  cow.' 

'  Zell  the  cow  ?  What  cow  ?  Didd'n  we  zell  it  last  yer— and 
the  heifer  too  ?     We've  nothing  left,  nothen  but  the  workus.' 

She  passed  the  night  sobbing  and  crying,  while  the  old  man, 
whose  keen  days  of  anguish  were  gone,  slept  peacefully  at  ha* 
side.  But  the  next  morning,  when  she  went  into  the  \'ill^e  to 
make  her  last  purchase  at  the  grocer's,  she  met  all  condolence 
with  the  same  brave  words, 

'  WorkuB !  why  should  us  care  ?  It  baint  as  iv  we  be  paupers. 
We've  paid  rates  and  taxes  vor  vorty  yer,  and  we've  a  right  to  the 
best  in  the  workus.  Why  should  us  mind,  zeSn  as  we  baint  panpers?' 

The  following  Monday  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  sale  of  thedr 
few  household  goods,  after  which  they  were  to  make  that  last 
journey  together.  The  District  Visitor  called,  at  the  Vicar's 
request,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to 
find  that  there  was  not  a  hard  task  before  her. 

'  Yours  is  quite  the  proper  spirit,  Mrs.  Manney,'  she  said  with 
smiling  gractousness.  '  The  Union  is  food,  and  shelter,  uid 
comfort  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  enter  it,  and,  aa  you  say,  yon 
have  a  perfect  right  to  its  privileges.' 

Mrs.  Manney  murmured,  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  very  meekly,  but  her 
eyes  gleamed. 

'And,'  went  ou  the  Distiict  Visitor,  her  imagination  on  fire 
with  the  poetry  of  the  pictur.',  '  they  take  sjtcA  care  of  the  poor 
aged  folks  in  Suckton  Union.  Books  I  and  papers !  and  a  lovely 
Christmas  dinner !  and  ladies  to  read  good  books  to  them !  and  a 
clergyman  to  preach  to  them !  and  such  a  nice  dress !  It  really 
distresfles  me  when  poor  people  are  so  misguided  as  to  ol^ect  to 
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go  in  the  Union.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  good  land  people  who 
find  Qie  money  to  support  it,  and  besides,  it  is  disobeying  tlie 
BiWe,  which  tells  us  we  are  to  be  content  in  that  state  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  us.  Union !  why  the  very  word  itself  is  a 
moat  beautiful  one.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Zairey,  a  little  grimly. 

'  And  you  wiU  have  old  people  like  yourself  to  talk  to,  and 
jon  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  You  ought  to  be  really 
thankful  that  God  has  chosen  such  a  place  for  yon.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  zo  I  be — very  thankful.'  Zairey  was  looking 
ont  of  the  window,  and  in  her  mind's  eye  saw  Suckton  Work- 
boose  in  all  its  beauty.  She  Bhivered  a  little,  but  her  tone 
was  quiet  and  grim.  '  I  should  ha'  beeo  pleased  iv  the  Lord  had 
Men  fit  to  take  we  tflgeder,  but  Him  not  doen  zo,  the  workna  be 
the  beet.  And  I  hc^s,  ma'am,  that  vor  all  your  kindness  to  we, 
yott  may  vind  a  home  in  the  workus  when  you  gets  wold.' 

The  District  Visitor  looked  up  sharply.  But  Zaire/B  look  was 
all  inBOcent  sympathy,  and  not  a  shade  of  irony  was  to  be  de- 
tected. *  Yes,  yes,  MrB.  Maimey,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  What> 
ever — ^whatever  the  Lord  calls  me  to.  And  now  I  must  be  going. 
I  shall  come  to  see  you  on  Monday.  There  are  two  little  tracts 
here  which  I  am  sure  will  do  you  good.  This  one,  "  A  Meek  and 
JjQwly  Heart,"  is  very  suitable,  very  suitable.  The  Vicar  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  so  wilUug  to  look  apou  the  matter  in 
a  proper  light.  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Manney,  and  never  forget 
tlutt  all  is  for  the  best.' 

'  Good  avtemoon,  ma'am.  And  may  the  Lord  bless  'ee.  I 
veel  zore  that  He  will — vor  thease  avtemoon.' 

Zairey  took  up  the  wooden  chair  on  which  the  District  Visitor 
had  been  seated,  as  if  it  were  reeking  with  nameless  horrors,  and 
having  carried  it  ont  into  the  garden,  threw  a  few  backets  of 
water  over  it.  Then  she  careftilly  swept  the  floor,  keeping  time 
to  the  words,  '  May-the-Lord-bless  'ee.'  And  then,  having  done, 
she  sat  down  and  cried  and  Bobbed  ^ain. 

The  District  Visitor  reported  to  the  Vicar  that  she  had  been  to 
Bee  the  Manneys,  The  old  man  took  little  notice,  but  Mrs. 
Manney  was  in  a  very  proper  frame  of  mind,  and  was  qoite  cheer- 
fnl  at  the  thought  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  unthankful  behaviour  of  most  in  the  same  circmnstanceB. 

'  I  am  very  glad,  Miss  Geal.  I  feared  there  would  be  a  storm,' 
said  the  Vicar.    '  I  hope  the  neighbonrs  won't  go  and  upset  her.' 
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'  I  hope  not,'  said  the  District  Viator.  '  It  is  qnite  cheering  to 
me  to  find  one  of  these  poor  famihes  who  can  take  a  rational  viev 
of  the  matter.' 

Mrs.  Manney  was  up  early  on  the  Snaday  morning.  *  Get  vf, 
my  man,'  she  said  to  her  husband,  '  we  be  gwun  to  church  theose 
msroen  vor  the  las'  time,  my  man,  the  lae'  time.  F^pe  iv  we 
pray  togeder  in  the  church  the  Lord  'II  zee  fit  to  take  we  togeder 
at  once.  The  lite'  time,  my  man ;  on'y  another  day  where  we 
lived  zo  long !    On'y  another  day  ! ' 

'  We'll  gwo  togeder,  Zairey,'  said  Wold  Jimmy,  '  and  I'll  seek 
Tor  work  in  the  mamen.     Have  'ee  milked  thease  mamen  ?' 

It  was  more  than  a  mile  to  church,  and  a  very  tiresome 
journey.  Wold  Jimmy  could  only  drag  himself  along  by  the  aid 
of  his  stick  and  his  wife's  arm.  But  she  was  sublimely  patient — 
it  was  for  the  last  time. 

They  were  a  strange-looking  couple,  and  their  appearance  did 
not  spell  tragedy.  Zairey  had  pat  on  her  sUk  dress  with  its  wide 
skirt — a  treasured  reUc  of  her  former  greatness — and  her  best 
bonnet,  that  was  new  twenty  years  before.  It  was  only  on  special 
occasions  that  she  adopted  that  costume — the  black  silk  was  too 
el^ant  for  ordinary  wear.  Time  was  when  that  black  silk  had 
excited  the  envy  of  her  neighbours,  a  black  silk  being  the  hall- 
mark  of  prosperity.  Wold  Jimmy  was  dressed  in  his  broaddoth, 
which  had  been  his  Sunday  uniform  for  filleea  years,  and  in 
which  he  looked  like  a  lord,  Zairey  had  often  remarked.  Now  it 
hong  on  his  shrunken  figure  like  an  empty  sack. 

The  old  man  slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the  service. 
Zairey  looked  dejected  at  first,  but  after  a  time  sat  upright  with 
a  smile  on  her  (ace.     She  had  found  comfort  in  the  Bervioe. 

When  the  service  was  over  she  got  up  to  go,  but  sat  dovn 
f^ain,  and,  presently,  led  her  husband  np  to  the  altar  to  take 
Communion  together.    It  was  for  the  last  time. 

When  it  was  over  they  took  leave  of  acquaintances  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  Zairey  tossed  up  hw  head  '  as  pertsome  ae  when 
she  was  a  young  maid,'  said  Mrs.  Crrantumen. 

'  All  who  can  will  *ee  come  to  zee  we  th'  mwn  ? '  she  said. 
'  It'll  be  a  long  time  avore  we  come  to  Barleigh  again  very  likely.' 

The  Vicar  passed  and  complimented  them  on  being  so  cheerfb! 
and  resigned,  and  then,  after  some  hand-shaking,  tbey  left  the 
churchyard.     Mrs.  Fointon  made  them  come  in  as  (hey  passed 
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her  hoiise  to  '  have  a  bit  ov  sometheD,'  and  I  had  my  Erst  and  last 
glimpse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manney. 

'  I'll  call  and  zee  'ee  to-morrow,'  called  Mrs.  Pointon,  as  they 
went  down  the  garden  path. 

She  told  me  all  about  it  after  dinner.  '  It  be  strange,  zur, 
bat  Wold  Zairey  alius  did  have  a  dread  ov  the  workus,  and  now 
she  be  like  thease,  zo  pleased  as  pleased  becanse  they  be  gwai'n 
there.     It  do  be  strange,  zur.' 

Mrs.  Pointon  startled  me  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  momlDg 
by  rushing  into  my  room,  and  after  saying,  '  Oh,  zur ! '  bursting 
into  tears. 

'  Oh,  zur — Wold  Jimmy  and  Zairey.  She  have  been  biden  it 
mm  we  alL    It  have  druv  her  mad.    Oh  dear ! ' 

'  She  smoUiered  Wold  Jimmy  last  night  wi'  the  pillow,  zur, 
and  then  she  hang  herself  on  the  stairs.  Varmer  Wenton's  man 
Zam  vound  'em  thease  mamen  when  he  went  to  help  with  the 
tilings.     Oh  dear ! ' 

'  And  avore  she  did  it  she  wrote  it  all  down  in  chalk  on  the 
table,  and  why  she  did  it.  And  she  hided  it  vrom  we  all.  God 
help  us,  zur.    I  wish  there  were  no  workhouses  ! ' 

I  saw  Zairey 's  last  message,  chalked  in  great  printed 
characters  on  the  table.  It  ran,  '  We  baint  gwavn  to  the  workua, 
I  shall  kill  my  wold  man  and  inyaelf,  wnd  so  the  Lord  wiM  have 
to  take  we  togeder.  Tkefwmiaker  vrUl  bwry  U6.  No  workua  vor 
we.    Zairey  Manney.' 

Orme  Agnus. 
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'  When  one  is  abroad,'  a  lady  once  remarked,  '  one  simply  devours 
the  English  papers — one  reads  all  the  advertisements,  and  some- 
times  even  the  money  article.  I  wonder  whether  anyone  evo* 
nnderstands  money  articles ?' she  added.  'I  hope  not,'  replied 
her  interlocutor,  a  humble  financial  jonmaliBt,  '  for  I  write  bits  of 
one  sometimes.'  '  Do  you  indeed  P '  was  the  answer ; '  I'm  bo  sorry 
I  spoke ;  but — couldn't  yon  writ«  a  translation  some  day,  and 
print  it  in  the  next  colnmn  ? ' 

This  little  gibe  was  fair  enough  as  covering  a  breach  of  fhe 
first  rule  in  conversation—  namely,  Always  find  ont  the  other 
party's  position  and  probable  bias  before  you  commit  yourself— 
bat  the  circumstances  under  which  financial  pressmen  do  their 
work  acquit  them  of  any  responsibility  for  the  unfortunately 
incomprehensible  nature  of  their  chronicles.  A  cricket  reporter 
who  always  stopped  to  explain  to  the  uninitiated  the  meaning  ofa 
wide  or  a  no-ball  would  have  exceeded  his  allotted  apace  before  the 
match  was  well  begun,  and  the  City  reporter  who  was  similarly 
explicit  would  cover  at  least  a  column  before  he  could  get  away 
ft'om  the  intricate  subject  of  money  and  proceed  to  the  fluctuations 
of  Consols.  Accordingly,  both  the  sporting  and  financial  corre- 
spondents have  to  assume  some  considerable  knowledge  of  their 
subject  on  the  part  of  their  readers,  though  in  one  case  the 
assumption  is  justified,  since  to  almost  every  English  reader  a 
game  of  cricket  is  a  living  actuality,  while,  in  the  other,  the  City 
and  its  vagaries  are  a  mystery  to  most  people,  including  some 
who  write  about  it  with  as  air  of  unimpeachable  authority. 
Nevertheless,  finance  now  plays  so  important  a  part  in  diplomatic 
and  political  afiairs  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  current  histoiy 
without  understanding  some  of  the  dark  sayings  in  which  City 
journalists  necessarily  express  their  information. 

In  most  money  articles  the  opening  sentences  bristle  with 
incomprehensibilities,  for  they  treat  of  the  subject  of  money  itseE 
Now  everybody  knows  what  money  is  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word — coins  in  the  pocket,  the  power  of  drawing  cheques,  and  so 
on ;  and  people  who  only  know  of  money  in  this  sense  rub  their 
eyes  in  amazemeat  at  coming  upon  statements  to  the  effect  that 
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*  money  vos  freely  offered,' '  money  was  a  drag,' '  money  was  almost 
nnasable : '  and  jump  to  the  oonclosion  that,  after  all,  those  clever 
gentlemen  in  the  City  most  be  very  etnpid  if  they  cannot  find 
any  use  for  their  money,  and  that  if  it  were  only  diverted  into  the 
proper  channel  there  would  be  no  further  complaints  about  its 
being  'nnasable.'  Philanthropists,  and  others,  who  diligently 
work  the  City  in  the  interests  of  charity  and  other  purposes,  have 
been  known  to  ar^e  that  '  since  money  is  so  cheap '  the  free- 
handed stockbrokers  and  merchants  who  are  thefr  victims 
ihonid  double  their  subscriptions.  But  all  these  misapprehenaions 
sre  based  on  the  misleading  fact  that  money  is  used  in  financial 
articles  in  a  different  sense  from  its  ordinary  meaning.  The 
'  money '  that  is  cheap  or  unusable  is  bankers'  credit,  which  is 
only  to  be  had  on  good  security.  The  banks  have  certain  funds 
to  employ,  composed  of  the  capital  subscribed  by  their  share- 
holders and  the  deposits  entrusted  to  them  by  their  cnstomers. 
These  funds  they  use  in  various  ways.  Part  is  invested  in  Consols 
and  other  secmities,  and  part  in  discounting  bills ;  some,  a  very 
small  proportion,  is  kept  in  band  to  meet  demands  across  the 
eonnt«r,  and  the  rest  of  the  liquid  reserve  is  deposited  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  thus  acts  as  banker  to  all  the  otiier 
baaks  ;  there  is  also  always  an  item  '  money  at  call  and  at  short 
notice,'  and  another  one  '  loans  and  advances,'  Money  '  at  call ' 
is  obviously  money  that  can  be  recalled  from  the  borrower  any 
day,  while  if '  at  short  notice '  it  has  been  definitely  lent  for  a 
veek  or  t«n  days  or  a  fortnight  as  the  case  may  be.  Loans  and 
advances  are  generally  arranged  for  longer  periods,  and  are  a 
fitter  of  negotiation  between  the  banks  and  their  customers. 
The  various  banks  differ  slightly  in  the  proportionate  amounts 
that  tjiey  devote  to  these  items ;  but  a  balance  sheet  taken  at 
'^t^m,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen,  shows  that  a  total  of 
34,000,0002.  on  the  assets  side  of  the  account  is  distributed  in 
the  following  manner : —  ^ 

Cash  on  hand  and  al  Che  Bank  of  England      .        .        .    2,728,992 

Money  al  call  and  Ehort  notice 3,200,966 

InTGslments  (Consols  and  other  a«curi ties)      .        .         .    2,109,245 

Eilla  discounted 3,U2,T2T 

Loans  and  advancas  to  cnstomera 11,472,289 

The  balance  is  made  up  of '  contra '  entries,  and  the  valuation 
at  which  the  bank's  premises  are  taken.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
^ides  the  funds  which  banks  invest  in  securities  and  biUs  and 
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louiB  to  their  tsoBtoiaen,  they  keep  a  certain  amomit  in  their  : 
own  tills  and  at  their  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  l^id  ! 
the  rest  at  call  and  at  short  notice  in  the  money  market,  in  otbet 
words  to  the  bill-disooanters.  As  we  have  seen,  the  banks  dis-  : 
oount  bills  themselves,  some  of  them  a  large  nomber  of  bills ;  bat 
there  are  many  firms  and  companieB  which  devote  themselves  j 
specially  to  this  branch  of  money  dealing,  taking  money  from  tbe  | 
banks  and  other  large  holders  'at  call  and  short  notice,'  and  ■■ 
employing  it  in  baying  bills  at  the  corrent  discount-rate.  Thus  we 
have  discovered  that  the  '  money '  referred  to  at  the  beginniog  of 
City  articles  is  money  in  the  very  specialised  sense  of  the  amount 
that  tbe  banks  have  available  for  lending  in  the  discomit  mark^ 
This  money  becomes  dear  or  cheap,  like  every  thing  else,  accordiDg 
to  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  For  instonce,  if  the  bank$ 
have  heavy  demands  for  advances  from  their  customers,  or  decide 
for  any  special  reason  to  keep  a  larger  proportion  of  cash  in  hand 
and  at  tbe  Bank  of  England,  there  will  obvioosly  be  less  for  them 
to  lend  to  the  bill-discoantete,  and  we  shall  find  City  editors 
saying  that  'tile  supply  of  available  money  shows  signs  of  de- 
creasing, and  rates  have  hardened  slightly.'  Then  the  bill- 
discounters,  finding  that  they  have  to  give  more  for  their  money 
and  cannot  rely  on  a  free  supply  of  it,  begin  to  be  caatious  about 
buying  bills,  and  insist  on  a  higher  rate  of  discount;  and  if  tbe 
supply  of  bills  is  large,  and  holders  are  in  a  hurry  to  discount 
thean  and  turn  them  into  ready  money,  discount  rates  will  rise 
rapidly  until  they  are  high  enough  to  tempt  the  banks — eq>e- 
cially  foreign  banks,  which  have  a  great  affection  for  Londrai  l^ 
as  an  unimpeachable  security — to  invest  money  in  them.  But  if 
the  scarcity  of  money  is  thought  to  he  merely  temporary,  it  will 
be  profitable  to  the  Inll-disconiiters  to  pay  high  rates  for  it  and 
put  it  into  bills,  sinee  the  money  rate  only  b<^de  good  hr  a  week 
or  two,  and  the  bills  have  two  or  three,  or  even  six,  months  to 
run.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  very  con- 
sidemble  squeeze  for  money,  bill-discomiters  who  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  money  was  to  be  cheap  after  the  turn  of  the  year 
were  ready  enough  to  borrow  firom  the  Bank  of  England  at  4^  per 
oen't.  for  ten  days,  and  take  three  months'  bills  at  3^  per  cent. ; 
and  the  operation  pud  them  very  well,  for  as  soon  as  the  year  had 
turned  they  were  able  to  pay  off  the  Bank  and  borrow  In  the 
market  at  steadily  falling  rates,  while  the  bills  that  they  had 
bonght  were  still  bearing  .SJ  per  cent,  interest.     Hence  it  is  that 
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in  periods  of  striagency  which  are  thought  to  be  temporary,  the 
rate  at  which  money  is  borrowed  by  bill-diecoanters  may  often  be 
above  the  rate  at  which  it  is  re-invested — a  matter  which  always 
Eeems  puzzling  at  first  sight ;  but  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
money  is  generally  taken  for  a  week  or  two,  and  may  then  be 
renewed  at  easier  rates,  while  bills  are  comparatively  long-lived. 

Shortness,  tightoesB,  scarcity,  or  stringency  of  money  is  thus 
caused  when  the  banks  are  employing  so  much  of  their  resoorcee 
in  other  ways  that  the  discount  market  finds  its  supply  curtailed, 
or  when  bills  come  forward  to  be  discounted  so  freely  that  dis- 
conntera  reqaire  an  abnormal  amount  of  money  to  finance  them. 
The  latter  cause,  however,  rarely  comes  into  play  under  modem 
conditions.  The  former  cause  acts  regularly  on  Stock  Exchange 
'  pay-days ' — the  last  day  of  the  fortnightly  settlement — when  all 
the  bargains  in  stocks  and  shares  entered  into  during  the  preceding 
fortnight  have  to  be  settled,  when  speculators  pay  their  '  differ- 
ences '  and  investors  pay  for  their  purchases  on  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  bearer  scrip,  or  the  transfers  of  registered  stock  and 
shares.  A  large  sum  necessarily  changes  hands  on  these  days : 
the  figures  published  every  week  by  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House 
show  that  even  during  the  early  mouths  of  this  year,  when  invest- 
ment and  speculation  were  both  cnitailed  by  the  fear  of  political 
disturbances,  about  twenty  millions  more  were  cleared  on  Stock 
Exchange  pay-days  than  on  ordinary  days :  so  that  bankers  have 
to  provide  against  this  movement,  and  the  discount  market 
accordingly  finds  itself  short,  though  as  the  stringency  only  lasts 
for  a  day  it  naturally  has  hardly  any  effect  on  discount  rates.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  again,  there  is  almost  always  a  temporary 
tightening  of  the  money  market,  partly  because  salary  payments 
and  other  monthly  disbursements  temporarily  increase  the  amount 
of  cash  in  active  circulation,  as  is  shown  by  the  Bank  of  England's 
weekly  returns,  which  almost  invariably  disclose  an  expansion  in 
the  note  circulation  at  the  end  of  each  month ;  and  still  mwe 
because  the  banks  call  in  money  from  the  discount  market  to 
Qt^e  a  brave  show  in  the  monthly  balance  sheets  which  most  of 
them  publish.  These  monthly  statements  by  the  banks  were 
thought  to  be  a  valuable  step  in  the  direction  of  healthy  pnblicity, 
bat  Uie  proceeding  has  degenerated  into  a  farce,  since  it  is  well 
Known  and  admitted  that  the  banks  call  money  in  from  the  dis- 
count market  for  this  express  purpose — '  window  dressing,'  as  it 
Iu«  bffn  felicitously  termed — so  that  statements  arrived  at  by 
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BQoh  devices  give  do  cine  as  to  the  Btrength  of  the  banks  on 
ordinary  days,  when  ooosiderations  of  financial  decency  do  not 
compel  them  to  cover  monetary  nakedness  with  a  garment  of 
hastily  called-in  cash.  Other  causes  of  temporary  tightness  are 
la^e  dividend  and  interest  payments,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
great  railways  are  distributing  the  half-y^'s  profits  among  their 
fortunate  shareholders,  and  the  banks  that  have  chai^  of  the 
operation  have  to  call  in  money  &om  the  market  lest  they  mn  too 
short ;  of  course  the  dividends  thus  paid  are  deposited  by  the 
shareholders  with  their  banks  and  so  flow  back  to  the  market 
ultimately,  but  any  such  large  displacement  dimimsbee,  for  the 
moment,  the  supply  available  in  the  discount  market.  On  these 
occasions,  when  the  discount  market  is  at  the  end  of  its  own  re- 
sources and  cannot  borrow  any  more  from  the  banks,  it  has  to  go 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  does  not  lend  at  s  lower  figure  than 
that  of  its  published  mimmnm  rate  of  dbcount,  and  sometimes  on 
special  occasions — such  as  the  last  few  weeks  of  1896 — charges 
i  per  cent,  or  so  more.  At  these  times  the  discount  brokos 
either  borrow  on  the  Becnrity  of  the  Government  and  other  stocks 
that  they  hold  or  rediscount  some  of  theb  bills,  so  that  when  the 
money  articles  say  that  '  the  Bank  did  a  large  business  in  loans 
and  discounts,'  we  may  be  sure  that  its  ordinary  sources  of  sop{dy 
have  failed  the  market.  The  Bank  of  England,  holding  the 
reserves  of  all  the  other  banks,  always  has  plenty  of  money  to 
lend,  especially  as  the  sums  lent  are  not  withdrawn,  but  remain, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  the  Bank,  being  credited  first  to  the 
borrower  and  then  to  any  bank  or  money  dealer  to  whom  he  may 
transfer  the  credit. 

The  question  of  money  has  thus  taken  up  an  unoonscionable 
amount  of  time,  space  and  patience,  but  it  is  not  only  the  first  and 
most  difficult  mystery  that  one  meets  in  money  articles,  but  also 
by  fiir  the  most  important,  and  no  one  can  follow  the  movements 
of  the  stock  markets  intelligently  until  he  has  grasped  to  some 
extent  the  meaning  of  that  tiresome  first  paragraph  about  money. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  connection  between  the  money  market 
and  the  stock  markets  is  very  close.  Other  things  being  equal, 
when  money  is  cheap  and  of  low  value,  it  will  take  more  of  it  to 
buy  a  given  amount  of  stock,  and  vice  versa ;  in  other  words,  as 
the  money  market  rises  the  prices  of  securities  will  &U,  and  cco- 
versely ;  so  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  forecast  price  movemeats 
must  take  the  condition  of  the  money  market  very  carefully  Into 
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consideration.  The  further  removed  any  stock  may  be  from  the 
effects  of  the  risks  of  trade  and  other  causes  that  may  fortuitx>uely 
affect  the  price  of  a  Becurity,  the  more  closely  does  it  depend  on 
the  valae  of  money.  Consols,  for  instance,  being  a  security  abso- 
Intely  above  even  the  breath  of  suspicion,  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  changes  of  the  money  market,  and,  except  in  times  of  panic, 
when  holders  have  to  sell  their  Consols  because  other  securities  axe 
nnsaleable,  would  naturally  move  up  and  down  conversely  with 
discount  rates ;  but  this  natural  tendency  is  defeated  by  the  fact 
that  the  available  supply  of  these  securities  is  decreasing  every 
year  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  demand  on 
behalf  of  the  Savings  Bank  and  the  Government  departments,  so 
that  even  the  sharp  rise  in  the  value  of  money  that  took  place  in 
the  late  months  of  1896  had  comparatively  little  effect  on  the 
price  of  Consols. 

But  even  securities  such  as  Home  Railway  stocks,  which  depend 
for  then*  income,  and  so  for  their  value,  on  general  prosperity  and 
the  activity  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  respond  readily  to  the 
influence  of  the  money  market.  When  money  caimot  be  em- 
pk)yed  profitably  in  the  discount  market  it  flows  naturally  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  either  from  the  banks  themselves,  which  add  to 
their  investments,  being  unable  to  use  their  money  '  at  call  and 
short  notice,'  or  through  their  customers,  who  are  tempted  by  the 
low  money  rates  to  borrow  from  their  banks,  invest  the  money  in 
eecarities,  and  pocket  the  difference  between  the  rate  at  which 
they  borrowed  and  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  the  stock  in 
which  they  invested.  So  that  when  we  r^Kl  that '  prices  advanced 
in  all  markets  uoder  the  influence  of  cheap  money,'  we  may  infer 
that  this  process  is  at  work ;  and,  similarly,  when  the  money  articles 
My  that '  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  bringing  large  lines  of 
pawned  stock  to  market,'  we  may  be  sure  that  the  banks  are 
raising  their  rates  on  loans  of  this  kind,  and  that  their  customers, 
finding  their  profits  thus  diminished  or  turned  into  losses,  are 
Eelling  their  stock  and  closing  the  transaction. 

Moreover,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  itself  a  large  borrower  of 
money.  Every  fortnight,  when  the  speculative  account  is  '  carried 
over'  or  'adjusted'  or  'continued,'  the  bulla — those  who  have 
bonght  stock  not  meaning  to  pay  for  it  and  put  it  away  with  their 
other  investments  bnt  to  re-sell  it,  if  possible,  at  a  profit — have  to 
^xmnr  the  money  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  sellers.  This  they 
<io  by  finding  a  dealer  or  money-lender  who  is  willing,  for  a  con- 
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nderation,  to  '  take  in '  the  stock  that  they  have  bought,  asd 
cany  it  over  to  the  nest  aeeount-day :  the  bull  sells  the  stock  to 
the  taker-in  at  a  price  officially  fixed,  called  the  'making  up' 
price,  and  buys  it  hack  again  at  the  same  price  for  the  next  ac- 
count, paying  the  taker-in  a  rate  for  the  use  of  his  money ;  this 
rate  is  called  the  '  contango '  rate  and  varies  according  to  the 
market  value  of  money,  and  also  according  to  the  number  of  bolls 
who  wish  to  borrow  on  contango  or,  as  it  is  called,  '  give  on '  tbe 
stock  which  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  themselves.  Thos  if  there 
are  a  great  many  bulls  contango  rates  will  be  forced  np  to  a  high 
level  by  their  competition,  which  forces  them  to  offer  high  rates 
to  the  takers-in,  but  if  balls  are  few  contaDgo  rates  will  be  low 
owing  to  the  eagerness  of  holders  of  money  to  employ  their  fonda. 
The  fimmeas,  or  otherwise,  of  contango  rates  is  thns  an  accoiate 
test  of  the  position  of  a  market.  If  recent  purchases  have  been 
on  behalf  of  bulls  who  are  only  waiting  to  '  get  out'  or  '  unload  * 
their  stock,  it  is  obvious  that  any  rise  in  prices  will  bring  in  a  hoet 
of  sellers  and  canee  a  relapse ;  but  if  the  stock  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  real  buyers  who  pay  for  it  and  take  it  away  and  so  do 
not  need  to '  give  on'  it,  the  position  of  the  market  is  healthy, 
tmd  prices  may  rise  withont  causing  any  '  realisations  by  speca- 
lators  for  the  rise,'  which  are  so  often  chronicled  as  a  cause  of 
depression.  The  carry-over  day  is  the  first  day  of  the  settlemmt, 
and  it  is  then  that  we  may  expect  to  see  statements  snch  as 
'Markets  were  generally  dull,  the  adjustment  of  the  account 
having  revealed  the  existence  of  considerable  commitments  for 
the  rise,'  and  so  on.  On  these  days  also  we  see  in  the  money 
paragraph  that  the  banks  were  charging  so  much  for  fortnighUy 
loans  to  the  Stock  Exchange  in  connection  with  the  settlement ; 
these  loans,  of  coarse,  are  the  money  required  to  carry  ov&t  the 
speculative  account.  *  Bear '  sales  are  not  a  &vourite  form  of 
speculation  with  the  general  public,  and  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
explain  that  a  bear  is  one  who  sells  stock  that  he  has  not  got 
in  the  hope  that  a  iall  in  the  price  may  enable  him  to  buy  it  bode 
at  a  lower  figure.  For  instance,  if  any  one  foresaw  a  dedine  of 
trade  that  would  seriously  afiect  the  earnings  of  the  railways  and 
BO  depress  the  prices  of  their  stocks,  he  might  act  on  his  view  by 
selling  l,000f.  North-Western,  say,  at  200;  if  his  expectation 
proved  correct  and  the  price  fell  to  195  he  wonld  bay  back  at  a 
profit  of  501.  on  his  operation.  When  carry-over  day  comee  round, 
the  bear  of  course  does  not  need  to  borrow  money,  as  he  has  not 
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contracted  to  buy  stock ;  he  has  to  borrow  the  stock  which  he  has 
sold  and  contracted  to  deliver.  He  thus  continues  his  bargain  by 
baying  at  the  making-up  price  for  this  account  and  selling  again 
at  the  same  price  for  the  next  account,  and  puts  the  contango  in 
his  pocket.  But  if  there  are  so  many  bears  that  stx)ck  is  scarcer 
than  naoney,  instead  of  receiving  the  contango  rate  he  has  to  pay 
a  rate,  called  a  '  backwardation,'  or  shortly  a  '  back,'  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  stock.  When  the  bear  account  is  so  large  that 
the  bear  has  to  pay  a  backwardation  to  those  who  lend  the  stock 
and  so  get  the  use  of  the  money  given  for  it  by  the  real  buyer, 
the  position  of  a  market  is  necrasarily  very  strong,  as  any  fall 
would  be  met  by  purchases  by  bears  eager  to  take  their  profits  ; 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  money  article  statements  such  as 
'  Stock  was  very  scarce  for  delivery  at  the  cany-over  and  the 
contango  soon  eased  off  to  "  even  "  and  finally  to  a  stiff  backwarda- 
tion ;  the  existence  of  a  large  bear  account,  thus  proved,  oansed 
a  sharp  advance  in  the  price.'  Another  puzzling  expression  that 
often  appears  in  money  articles  is  the  word  '  arbitrage,'  which, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  stock  markets,  refers  to  dealings 
between  one  centre  and  another,  for  instance  between  London  and 
New  York.  Brokers  in  these  cities  keep  one  another  constantly 
advised  of  the  prices  of  American  shares  in  their  respective  mar- 
kets and  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  of  buying  in 
London  and  selling  in  New  York  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient 
margin  to  make  the  operation  profitable.  Thus  when  prices  are 
rising  in  New  York,  arbitrage  purchases  will  at  once  be  made  in 
London,  or  if  the  range  of  quotations  is  lower  on  the  other  side, . 
arbitr^e  sales  set  in  here.  Similar  operations,  chiefly  in  foreign 
stocks,  take  place  between  London  and  the  Continental  centres, 
and  many  provincial  firms  carry  on  an  arbitrage,  or  '  shonting ' 
buflinees,  with  the  metropolitan  market. 

Want  of  space  forbids  an  excursion  into  the  interesting  but 
very  complicated  question  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  the 
technical  phrases  that  this  article  has  essayed  to  explain  are 
probably  the  most  obvious  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  general 
readers  who  wish  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  money  articles. 

Hartley  'WtTHERS. 
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March  lei. — I  went  up  to  town  to  see  my  dentist.  By  an  odd 
chance  Tom  was  also  going  to  town,  .'"and  by  the  same  train, 
and  we  narrowly  escaped  meeting  on  the  platform.  Tom  has  a 
deeply  rooted  distaste  to  travelling  with  people  whom  he  can 
meet  every  day  at  home ;  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  makes 
a  journey  be  likes  to  pack  as  much  novelty  into  the  enterpri§e 
as  possible,  and  I  Gympathise  with  the  feeling.  If  yon  wre  a 
story-teller,  and  have  a  chance  for  an  hour  of  an  entirely  new 
audience,  it  is  heart-brealdng  to  have  it  spoiled  by  the  presence 
of  some  one  who  knows  all  your  paradoxes  and  anecdotes,  and 
sits  bored.  So  when  I  saw  the  dog-cart  approaching  I  retired  to 
the  waiting-room  till  the  train  came  in,  and  then  got  into  a 
smoldng-caniage.  I  saw  at  the  club  that  the  poets  have  b^^ 
strumming  again  that  old  tnne,  '  The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 
Oreece.'  One  banjo,  however,  that  ought  to  he  twanging  fear* 
lessly  seems  to  be  mute.  It  must  be  very  useful  for  each  political 
party  to  have  a  pet  raid  of  its  own,  because  a  tu  quoque  saves  a 
world  of  awkward  explanation,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  under  examination 
has  discovered.  I  do  not  observe  that  the  bards  make  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Cretan  Minotaur,  who,  as  he  is  represented  in  Mr. 
Watts's  picture  at  the  New  Gallery,  looks  very  like  John  Bull  in 
his  more  pensive  moments,  on  the  watch  for  those  reinforcements 
from  Athens,  which  he  is  expected  to  eat  up,  and  not  altog^bei 
reUshing  the  job,  I  came  back  by  an  early  train.  Paddingtcn 
was  full  of  Eton  boys,  it  being  St.  David's  Day.  Though  the 
pavements  in  town  were  absolutely  dry,  I  remarked  that  evoy 
young  gentleman  had  his  trousers  tucked  np  some  three  inches. 
I  must  tell  our  yokels  this,  as  they  like  to  be  in  the  fashion  on 
Snnday.  They  have  already  discarded  the  walking-cane  in  defo^ 
ence  to  Oxford  opinion. 

I  have  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that  Tom  went  to  town  to 
have  his  photograph  taken,  I  am  more  than  ever  pleased  we  did 
not  meet,  as  he  has  always  expressed  himself  in  good  set  terms 
against  the  vanity  of  being  photographed,  and  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  make  him  blush.  I  wonder  how  he  stood  the  cndeal. 
Perhaps  we  shall  hear ;  for  if  yon  have  broken  away  irom  a  prin- 
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ci[Je  there  is  nothiDg  like  making  a  complete  volte-face  and 
ignoring  jodt  old  poeitioD.  What  ia  the  explanatioD  of  the  some- 
thing ridiculous  that  attaches  to  the  photographer's  art  ?  No 
one  feels  absurd  in  sitting  to  a  painter.  Is  it  the  onderbreeding 
of  the  presiding  genius  that  gives  one  Bhame — his  airs  and 
giBces,  his  injunctions  to  '  look  pleasant,'  or  '  moisten  the  lips,' 
or  'let  the  light  Sash  in  the  eye,'  his  twisting  of  one's  elbow  and 
spreading  of  one's  fingers  ?  I  am  inchned  to~  think  it  is  not 
altogether  this,  for  even  a  Rojal  Academician  must  pose  you ; 
nor,  again,  is  it  the  meie  interposition  of  the  mechanical  camera, 
bat  rather  the  fact  that  everything  depends  upon  the  expression 
of  a  moment ;  and  the  attempt  to  choose  a  decent  expression 
and  maintain  it  on  one's  face,  even  for  ten  or  twenty  seconds,  is 
diagoflting.  And  then,  too,  the  production  of  so  many  copies  has 
the  same  banal  effect  as  the  hackneying  of  a  phrase ;  so  that  a 
photograph  is  fitly  styled  a  '  counterfeit  presentment.' 

2nd. — There  has  been  correspondence  in  the  '  Times '  lately 
about  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Birrell's  that  the  Church  had  done 
little  for  education.  One  argument  occurs  to  me  that  would 
appeal  to  Mr.  Birrell,  who  is  a  student  of  EngUsh  literature. 
The  old  name  for  the  alphabet  was  the  Christ-cross  row,  and  this, 
whether  it  arose  from  the  cross  at  the  beginning  of  the  letters, 
or  from  the  letters  being  printed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  plainly 
shows  that  religion  and  education  had  in  the  past  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  each  other.  Further,  Mr.  Birrell,  who  has  read  his 
Shakespeare,  cannot  but  remember  a  certain  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
nod  a  certain  Holofernes  whom  his  vicar  Sir  Nathaniel  eulogised 
in  these  terms :  '  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so  may  my 
parishioners.'  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  Church  hated  educa- 
tion in  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'     Speaking  of  Mr. 

'  The  hftten  of  edacation  ware  not  tbe  clergy,  but,  as  they  arc  stUl,  (be 
pKwantxy.    Cf.  this  Bceoe  from  '  2  Henry  VI.'  iv.  2 : 

Enter  *eme,  bringing /onvanl  the  CUrk  »f  ChiUhant, 

Smith.  The  Clert  of  Cbalbam ;  be  con  write  a.ad  lead,  and  cast  Eiocompt, 

Cade.  O  moiutTDUs  I 

Smith.   We  look  Mm  letting  of  boj/f  copiet. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villnin  I  .  .  .  Dost  then  use  to  write  thy  name  t  Or  hmi  thon 
k  natk  (D  tbjsell,  like  an  honeat  plain-dealing  man  T 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  tbank  God,  1  bave  been  to  well  brought  up  tbat  I  can  writ«  tnj 

AU.  He  bath  confessed:  anay  wiih  Mm  !  he's  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 
Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  My  1  hang  him  with  bis  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his 
>Mk.  iExtttnt  MM  Kitk  tkt  Otri. 
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Birrell,  I  recollect  that  in  one  of  his  esEajs  he  mentiouB  the 
rareness  of  the  vorks  of  our  Berkshire  laoreate  Pye.  If  he  does 
not  possess  the  '  Sammary  of  the  Doties  of  a  Jnstice  of  the  Peace 
out  of  Sessione,'  I  ehould  lUce  the  opportonity  of  presenting  him 
with  it.  It  has  a  few  poetical  entries,  e.g. '  Carrots,  see  Turnips.' 
And  this  under  Settlements :  '  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  nu 
not  to  cite  an  authority  on  this  case,  reported  in  rhyme — I  belies 
the  only  one  in  the  books : 

A  woman  hsTiog  settlemeDt 

Harried  &  man  with  none ; 
The  qaeBtion  was,  be  being  dead, 

If  that  she  bad  was  gone  7 
Qnoth  Sir  John  Pratt,  "  Her  settlement 

Saspeuded  did  remain 
Living  the  husband — bnt  him  dead 

It  dotb  revive  again." 
Ckonu  of  Fvime  Jtidget. 
"  Li  Ting  the  husband — bnt  him  dead 

It  doth  rcrive  again."  ' 

Under  the  article  *  Fawning '  comes  this  anecdote :  '  A  soldier 
in  the  Guards  came  to  me  in  Queen's  Square  to  swear  to  his 
having  lost  his  duplicate.  I  looked  at  the  afiSdavit  to  see  if  it 
were  military  accontremente,  &c.,  that  he  had  pawned,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  he  had  pawued  a  21.  bank>note  for 
lOs.  Qd.  On  asking  an  explanation  of  this  odd  circumstance,  he 
said  he  received  the  21.  note  and  was  resolved  to  pass  a  jolly 
evening,  but  not  to  spend  more  than  half-a-guinea ;  and  to  ensure 
this  he  pawned  the  note  for  that  sum,  and  destroyed  the  du{^i- 
cate  afterwards  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  raise  money  on  it 
in  case  his  resolution  should  give  way  while  he  was  drinking  with 
his  companions.' 

Let  me  note  here  a  curious  specimen  of  old-fasbioned  law 
jargon  £rom  one  of  the  year-books :  '  Kichardson  Ch.Jnst.  de  G.B. 
al  assizes  at  Salisbury  in  summer  1631  fait  assault  per  prisoner  la 
oondemne  pur  felony  que  puia  Bon  condemnation  ject  on  brickbat 
a  le  dit  Justice  que  narrowly  mist  &  per  ceo  iounediately  fiiit 
indictment  drawn  per  Noy  envers  le  prisoner  &  son  dexter  manns 
amput«  &.  fix  al  gibbet  but  que  luy  mesme  immediatement  hange 
in  presence  de  Court.' 

3rf!. — Yesterday's  storm  is  still  raging,  a  remarkable  event  m 
Ash  Wednesday ;  Nature  on  that  day  doing  her  best  as  a  rule  to 
make  Lent  ridiculous  by  a  prodigality  of  sunshine.  The  poets 
who  speak  of  teaming  lessons  from  Nature,  ought  to  warn  us  to 
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pick  and  choose  very  catefiilly.  Matthew  Araold  in  his  '  Die- 
coarses  in  America,'  having  to  praise  Emerson,  quoted  with 
approval  the  following  sentence : — '  Nature  does  not  like  our 
benevolence  or  our  learning  much  better  than  she  likes  onr 
frauda  and  wars.  When  we  come  out  of  the  caucos,  or  the  bank, 
or  the  Abolition  Convention,  or  the  temperance  meeting,  or 
the  Transcendental  Club  into  the  fields  and  woods,  she  sajs 
to  ns,  "So  hot,  my  little  sir  I " '  It  must  have  been  the  list  of 
monstrous  illostrations,  rather  than  benevolence  and  learning, 
that  Matthew  Arnold  joined  in  condemning,  for  he  has  suppli^ 
the  antidote  to  all  such  silly  twaddle  about  conformity  with 
Nature  in  his  own  Bonnet,  which  begins,  ' "  In  harmony  with 
nature  ?  "  Bestlesa  fool,'  and  contains  the  fine  lines  : 

Enow,  mait  hath  all  which  Nature  bath,  but  more. 
And  In  that  mart  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good. 

I  suppose  when  Wordsworth  wrote  the  well-known  verse  in  the 
'Tables  Turned' — 

Oae  impaUe  from  a  venial  wood 

1Sa.j  teach  yon  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 

Than  fkU  the  sages  can- 
he  had  in  mind  the  impulse  to  aspiration,  as  in  his  poem  about 
the  Bainbow,  '  My  heart  leaps  up,  &c.'  But  other  impulses  are 
not  unknown  in  vernal  woods,  bird's-nesting  for  instance.  Certainly 
Kve's  impnlse  from  the  famous  apple-tree  in  the  perpetual  spring 
of  Paradise,  taught  her  more  '  of  moral  evil  and  of  good '  than  her 
K^e  huslmnd  knew  before,  and  according  to  South  '  Aristotle  was 
but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam.'  The  only  creatures  that  seem  to 
^joy  the  gale  are  the  rooks,  who  make  head  against  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  sailing  back  again. 

8tA. — The  famous  Dr.  Koch  of  Berlin  writes  to  the  medical 
papers  announcing  his  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Rinderpest.  I 
Iwpe  it  may  prove  less  of  a  mare's  nest  than  his  cure  for  con- 
SQmption,  When  that  was  announced  I  wrote  the  following 
epigram,  and  should  have  sent  it  to  the  'Calcutta  Times;'  but 
before  I  could  do  so  the  treatment  was  discredited  : 

To  Ike  Dilcoterer  and  Deilroj/er  of  Btieillat  (NWi'u!i>(i>> 
Harrower  of  hell-on-earth,  thy  victory 
O'er  death-in-life  coDquers  the  grave  for  thee: 
And  yon,  0  beotio  cheek  and  saaken  eye, 
Hejolce,  yoor  Sre  Is  qaenched,  your  norm  shall  die  t 
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Before  compoBing  an  epigram  on  the  more  recent  discovery,  I  shall 
await  evente. 

A  propoa. — I  was  fold  the  other  day  hj  a  physician  that  to 
keep  vaccine  in  glycerine  destroys  the  possibility  of  thoee  dele- 
terions  properties  of  which  antl-vaccinationists  complain.  If  that 
is  so,  there  should  be  an  end  of  a  very  dangerous  agitation. 

Sophia  seems  to  hare  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy  to  Mm 
Vicar,  who  is  certainly  as  sprightly  as  her  spoao  is  the  rererse.  I 
overheard  S.  explaining,  as  we  walked  throagh  the  glasshoos^ 
to-day,  that  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  my  vines  were  not 
at  the  vicarage.  I  wish  she  would  not  wear  her  heart  so  very 
prominently  on  her  sleeve  before  newcomers.  '  These  viol«ait 
delights  have  violent  ends,'  and  the  time  of  grapes  is  not  yrt. 
Probably  she  has  taken  so  decided  an  attachment  because  there  is 
a  slight  coolness  between  her  and  my  sister-in-law,  whose  personal 
motto  is, '  Dixi,  custodiam,'  and  who  is  apt  to  take  into  her  custody 
things  beyond  her  proper  province.  And  it  is  a  rale  of  the  game 
in  country  villages  not  to  be  '  out '  with  everybody  at  once,  or 
there  conld  be  no  gossip. 

lOth. — Another  letter  has  come  from  Eugenia  in  Cairo,  from 
which  I  moke  a  few  detached  extracts  : — 

A  curious  misunderstanding  occurred  on  one  of  our  first  days 
at  dinner,  I  admired  the  dress  of  the  footmen,  who  were  waiting, 
and  asked  if  it  belonged  to  the  occupation.  My  host  replied,  '  Ob, 
no,  they  have  always  worn  it.'  I  found  that  he  had  taken  '  occu- 
pation '  in  its  technical  sense  for  the  English  occupation.  Since 
then  I  am  always  hearing  the  word  eo  used,  and  now,  even  if  it 
comes  in  a  book,  it  seems  to  jump  out  at  me.  In  the  'Tempest' 
to'day — for  I  still  read  my  daily  Shakespeare  lectioo — Gonzalo 
says  that  in  his  ideal '  Commonwealth '  there  should  be  '  no  occu- 
pation ;  all  men  idle,  all.'  How  many  Turkish  pashas  wish  the 
same ! '  Another  phrase  one  is  always  hearing  is  Shiigkl  Jnglisi, 
which  means  '  English  work,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  'just  like  an 
Englishman.'  It  might  be  paraphrased  by  a  phrase  of  Lonis 
Stevenson's,  '  quite  mad,  but  wonderfully  decent.'  It  is  very 
comforting  to  find  we  have  still  left  something  of  onr  old 
national  reputation  for  honour.  In  the  bazaar  the  other  day,  I 
protested  I  had  spent  all  my  money ;  but  the  Hindoo  lepUed, 

■  To  cap  Eugenia's  quotation,  tbe  Frenob  majremember  with  satisFiction  the 
plirase  in  'UcDr;lV.':<Asodiousaa  thewordiV0U}iy,iTbicbnaaaocsce1l»itgM)d 
void  before  it  waa  ill-Borted.' 
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'Take  the  things,  and  send  me  a  cheque  nest  year.'  I  said, 
'Would  yon  say  that  to  a  Greek?'  He  smiled  and  said,  'You 
also,  then,  have  had  husiness  with  Greeks.' '  Our  pasha,  who  ia 
a  great  Iriend  to  the  occupation,  told  us  of  a  man  who  had  eome 
business  to  arrange  between  here  and  Constantinople.  Here  it 
took  him,  to  his  amazement,  only  five  days,  and  did  not  cost  a 
penny ;  whereas,  at  the  other  end,  he  bad  spent  three  months  and 
300^.  besides  in  baksheesh  to  oil  the  machine.  One  hears  plenty 
ofBtories  concerning  our  national  want  of  tact.  A  young  soldier 
is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  Consul-General  for  Austria- 
Unngary,  '  Hungary  isn't  much  of  a  place,  is  it  ? '  and  then,  by 
way  of  plastering  the  sore,  '  I  suppose  Austria  is  better.'  Another 
yonng  Englishman,  who  was  in  the  street  police,  arrested  the 
coachman  of  a  Consul-General  for  not  moving  away  from  the  front 
of  Shepheard's  Hotel  when  another  carriage  drove  up  (which,  as 
you  know,  is  the  rule  for  ordinary  folks)  and  had  to  be  dismissed 
to  a  higher  post  in  another  department.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  we 
are  thought  to  be  honest  because  we  are  not  clever  enough  to  be 
anything  else ;  and  the  explanation  of  any  voluntary  surrender  of 
proSt  or  reputation  is  that  stupidity  in  that  ease  has  risen  to 
Diania.  A  typical  instance  of  Shughl  Inglizi  was  Sir  Colin  Scott 
MoHcriefPs  finding  out  Moughil  Bey,  the  engineer  who  hadn't 
succeeded  with  the  Barrage,  and  making  the  Government  give  him 
a  pension.  .  .  . 

The  pasha  told  us  to-day  a  story  of  a  judgment  he  gave, 
■■hioh  reminded  me  of  the  Cadis  in  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  He 
had  imported  an  English  coachman  and  groom,  and  these  did  not 
^gKB  with  the  Moslem  servants,  who  complained  that  the  English- 
men cursed  their  reUgion.  '  In  what  language  did  they  curse  ? ' 
'In  Arabic'  'How  long  have  they  been  here?'  'Six  months.' 
'Have  they  had  lessons  in  Arabic?'  'No.'  'Then  they  learned 
the  phrase  from  you.  I  will  tell  them  to  curse  you  in  English.' 
'  But  we  dont  want  to  be  cursed  at  all.'   '  Then  why  do  you  curse 

'  How  different  is  this  from  the  old  Atheaian  cbarsctcr;  r 

col  T»J»nii()i  ml  ti  iiii  ■^txiloaToiuit. 
[Among  TOO  above  all  olhcr  men  I  have  fonnd  religion  and  a  temper  af  fain\<ti 
"li  a  iabit  ef  tpeating  the  trutli.'j  The  Grceku  in  Egypt  aro  among  other  thingg 
^iiUfe  DVDTers,  and  soil  all  the  drink  and  hasheesh.  It  ia  considcicd  a  good 
'ign  that,  according  to  Ihe  latest  census,  they  are  not  increasing.  One  ivisbcs 
tli«}'  nould  all  emigrate  to  Crete '. 
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them  ? '  Aad  so,  haviog  extracted  a  promue  &om  each  paitj  to 
abstain  from  curseB,  he  dismissed  them.  .  .  . 

One  most  not  eipect  too  iquch  virtue  Erom  Orieotals.  In  th« 
East,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  the  sheep  and  the  goats  are  Terj 
mach  alike. 

lith. — I  went  to  Cherry  Orchard  to  get  some  wild  daffodils 
to  take  with  me  to  town,  '  in  their  yellow  petticoat  and  green 
gown.'  Everything  about  daffodils  is  interesting.  The  name  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  corruptions  possible  ;  it  ought  to  be  'affodil,' 
as  it  comes  through  the  French  from  '  asphodel ; '  but  the 
parasitic  d  is  a  great  improvement.  For  some  time  both  forms 
were  in  use,  affodil  for  what  we  now  call  '  asphodel '  or  '  king's 
spear,'  and  '  daffodil '  for  the  narcissus.  The  poets  have  liked 
both  the  word  and  the  flower.  Amoiigst  their  encoouams, 
Autolycus's  Bong  and  Perdita's  few  lines — 

Daffodils 
That  come  beture  llie  Bwallow  d«re!i,  and  take 
ILe  winds  oE  Marcb  nitli  beauly — 

have  never  been  equalled.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  who 
have  quoted  this  lately  know  what  '  take '  means !  Herrick's 
popular  verses  are  a  puzzle.  Why  does  he  say  '  we  weep  to  see 
you  haste  away  bo  soon'?  The  daffodil  does  not  haste  away 
before  noon,  and  if  it  did  nobody,  not  even  Rousseau,  would  drop 
the  tear  of  sensibility.  As  usual,  when  there  is  a  dieSculty  the 
oracles  are  dumb.  Popular  plant  names  were  very  vaguely  and 
loosely  applied  in  old  days,  and  Herrick  may  have  meant  some 
other  plant.  Wordsworth's  stanzas  on  the  daffodils  he  e«w 
dancing  on  the  margin  of  Ullswater  belong  to  his  poetical  prime. 
They  were  written  in  1804,  the  same  year  as  '  The  Affliction  of 
Mai^aret '  and  '  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight.'  The  most 
Words worthian  lines  in  it,  however — 


were  contributed  by  the  poet's  wife ;  and  his  sister  celebrated  the 
scene  in  a  bit  of  prose  no  less  beautiful :  '  They  grew  among  the 
mossy  stones ;  some  rested  their  heads  on  these  stones  as  on  a 
pillow,  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled  and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if 
they  verily  laughed  with  the  nind,  they  looked  so  gay  and 
glancing.'  I  wonder  how  Teuuyson  came  to  think  it  legitimate 
to  speak  of  March  as  a  'roaring   moon  of  daffodil  and  crocus;' 
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probably  he  liked  the  sound  of  the  broad  vowels,  and  people  quote 
it  as  a  fine  phrase  instead  of  one  of  his  bilores. 

IStk. — Dentist.  Then  I  took  {in  omnibus  down  Oxford  Street, 
and  through  the  zeal  of  the  authorities  iu  repairing  the  asphalte 
we  were  compelled  to  make  a  dStour,  so  that  I  was  deposited  at 
the  very  door  of  my  destination,  the  British  Mosenm,  for  which, 
considering  the  rain,  I  was  grateful.  It  was  what  some  people 
call  an  '  almost  providential '  circumstance.  In  old  days  we  used 
to  be  taught,  after  Dr.  Johnson,  tliat  it  was  a  Mlacy  to  suppose 
*  who  drives  fat  oxen  sboold  himself  be  fat ; '  is  there,  then,  some 
more  It^cal  necua  between  the  thin  omnibus  horses  and  the  fat 
coachman  and  fat  ladies  inside  ?  It  is  not  improbable ;  Mr. 
Anstey  has  demonstrated  the  soUdaritj  of  the  omnibus  by  his 
narrative  of  the  street  boy  who  was  flicked  by  the  driver's  whip, 
and  in  revenge  pinched  the  conductor's  leg.  Three  very  &t 
females  got  out  at  Oxford  Circus — I  should  think  on  their  way  to 
the  Aquarium  or  some  other  show — and  I  said  to  myself,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief, 

Meantime  ioh&bit  lax,  je  powers  al  Heaven ; 

but  I  fear,  from  the  shocked  faces  of  my  neighbours,  that  I  spoke 
oat  lond,  as  I  have  an  uncomfortable  trick  of  doing,  I  was  much 
interested  to  notice  on  my  way  to  the  MS9.  room  how  many 
pei^le  of  the  shabbier  classes  were  reading  the  autograph  letters  of 
celebrated  people  exhibited  in  the  ebow-casea.  The  spring  fashions 
in  the  bonnet  shops  are  very  wonderful.  One  never  sees  men  looking 
into  hatshopB — our  peculiar  vanity  is  boots.  After  dinner  at  the 
dab  1  was  strolling  down  to  the  House  of  ConunoDB  to  hear  the 
Education  debate  when  I  recollected  that  it  was  Lent,  and  it  is  an 
old  custom  with  me  in  Lent  not  to  go  to  &rces.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  count;  members  gave  their  constituents  more 
encouragement  to  look  in  at  the  Honae.  The  caricatures  drawn  and 
written  in  the  Kadical  press  ore  a  subtle  poison  that  tells  in  time. 
Take  Mr.  Balfour,  for  example.  Anyone  who  had  never  seen  him 
would  think  from  the  '  Westminster  Gazette '  that  he  had  a 
forehead  'villainously  low;'  anyone  who  had  never  heard  him 
would  have  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  '  Chronicle's  '  constant 
chatter  about  bis  '  childish  petulance '  and  '  almost  feminine 
shrewishness,'  &c. 

IBth. — There  was  a  curious  book  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  called  '  JEaop'a  Fables,  with  morals  abstracted 
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from  all  part;  considerations.'  Sir  William  Uarconrt  at  Norvicb 
last  night  supplied  a  beautiful  instance  for  such  a  collecti(», 
whenever  a  new  one  is  required.  The  fable  he  illustrated  was  thst 
of  <  The  Man  and  the  Satjrr,  or  blowing  hot  and  cold.'  To  quote: 
'  When  I  asked  a  few  days  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  whetlier 
they  would  state  to  the  House,  as  the  Government  of  Fiance  bad 
stated  to  their  Chamber,  the  policy  and  the  reasons  on  which  it 
was  founded,  Mr,  Balfonr,  with  contempt,  said :  "  We  are  not 
going  to  take  an  example  to  the  English  people  &om  a  fincags 
country  like  France."  That  was  the  answer  he  gave  me  amidst 
the  applause  of  his  supporters.  (Shame.)  I  asked  on  Monday 
night  whether  the  Government,  after  the  French  statement,  bad 
any  announcement  to  make.  Mr.  Balfour  made  me  an  aaswa, 
.  .  .  But  at  the  same  moment  my  noble  friend  Lord  Kimberley 
asked  the  same  question  in  the  Uoose  of  Lords.  He  was  told  . . . 
that  if  be  wanted  to  know  what  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was,  he  must  go  and  read  the  speech  of  the  Minist^  of 
France.  (Shame.)  It  was  a  piece  of  cynical  impertinence  of 
which  there  is  no  example.  French  interests  are  matters  with 
which  we  have  nothing  in  common.  In  my  opinion,  such  treat- 
ment as  that  of  a  subject  so  grave  is  humiliating  to  a  nation,  audit 
is  abject  in  a  British  Minister.'  In  the  fable  the  Satyr  renounced 
the  friendship  of  the  man  who  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
mouth ;  but  Sir  William's  audience  cheered  both  blasts  lostily. 
Perhaps  the  cheering  was  satirical. 

20tk. — I  aupi>ose  the  hunting  season  may  be  supposed  at  an  tad 
now,  as  the  barber  did  not  trim  my  eyebrows  this  morning.    I 

noticed  also  the  first  adder  sunning  himself  by copse.     Larch 

rhymes  with  March,  and  the  poets  have  noted  the  fact ;  but  the  larch 
is  not  careful,  as  a  rule,  to  bud  in  March  in  our  prosy  gardens. 
There  was,  however,  a  rosy  plumelet  some  ten  days  ago  on  the  M 
tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard,  and  to-day  it  is  covered  with 
them,  thanks  to  the  mild  weather,  and  each  streamer  looks  like  a 
fibre  of  sea-weed  stuck  over  with  diminutive  sea-anemones.  Bnt 
meanwhile  the  '  peck  of  March  dust  worth  a  king's  ransom '  has 
not  arrived,  and  the  sowers  are  beginning  to  despair.  I  read  *  The 
Tbackerays  in  India,'  au  interesting  account  of  many  civil  and 
military  ser\-antB  of  John  Company.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  is  an 
accomplished  penman,  with  perhaps  just  a  thought  too  much  style 
and  sentiment,  so  that  he  occasionally  drops  sncb  a  flower  of  pathos 
as  the  following :  '  On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death  she  fol* 
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lowed  him  to  her  own  grave'  (p.  177).  I  am  interested  in  the 
Thackerays  because  they  sprang  from  my  grandmother'a  country 
of  Mdderdale,  as  did  the  Bensons  and  other  strong  people.  The 
earliest  reference  I  know  to  them  is  this,  from  Walbran'a  '  Memo- 
rials of  Fountains  Ahbey : '  'In  1336  John  de  Thakwra  held  of 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Fountains  one  messuage  and  thirty 
acres  of  land  at  Hartwith,  for  which  he  paid  annually  60«,,  and 
28,  for  a  close  called  Kerrepottes.  ...  A  century  after,  Eobert 
Thackra  kept  the  Grange  of  Brimham  for  the  Convent,  where  he 
was  occasionally  visited  by  Abbot  Greenwell,  and  when  he  settled 
his  account  in  14d7  was  allowed  "  pro  expensis  domini  abbatls,  per 
vices,  in  pota  et  palUs  xd  o6  " '  (p.  343).  The  earliest  reference 
to  the  Bensons  is  the  following :  '  John  Benson  in  1357  held  one 
toft  and  a  parcel  of  meadow  under  the  Convent  at  Swinton,  near 
M&sham,  at  the  rent  of  2e.  Qd.,  and  also  a  messuage  and  three 
acres  of  land  there,  for  which  he  paid  la.  annually '  (ib.  340). 
Both  bmilies  became  landowners  at  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey. 

I  mentioned  to at  the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  death  my 

interest  in  having  some  roots  mixed  up  with  that  good  stock,  and 
he  replied  politely,  '  Oh,  they're  not  much,  are  they  ? '  What  will 
people  have  ?  One  wonld  have  thought  four  centuries  of  free- 
holding  a  good  enough  pedigree,  .  .  ,  And  so  Addington  is  to  be 
Bold.  Selden  laughed  at  the  parson  who  insisted  on  having  his 
tythe '  paid  because  he  wonld  not  defraud  his  successor.  But  such 
selfishness  is  ont  of  date. 

'  We  always  spelt  tj^he  id  Berkshice  willi  tV  7 ;  bnt  though  I  spoil  it  so  in  wy 
I^MJ.  the  printer  will  not  have  it.  There  is  no  such  tyrant  as  a  printer — of 
wone,  except  an  Editor, 
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BY  HENRY   SETON  MEREIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  BOWEBS,*  '  WITH  EDOBD  TOOLS,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  xnr. 

A    WISE    IGNORAMUS. 
'  God  help  me  I  1  kaow  nothing^csn  bat  pray.' 

It  was  Father  Coochs's  cUBtom  to  attend,  at  bis  chorch  b^ween 
the  hoars  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  moniing,  to  such  vante  spiritTial 
or  temporal  ae  individual  members  of  bia  flock  chose  to  bring 
to  him, 

Thua  it  nsoally  happened  that  the  fiuthfulfonnd  the  old  priest 
at  nine  o'clock  sunning  himself  at  the  front  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  smoking  a  reflective  cigarette  and  exchanging  the  time 
of  day  with  passers-by  or  snch  as  had  leisure  to  pause  a  moment. 

'  Whether  it  is  body  or  soul  that  ia  in  trouble — come  to  me,' 
he  would  say.  '  For  the  body  I  can  do  a  little — a  very  little.  I 
have  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  it  is  not  always  paid  to  me,  bnt 
I  sometimes  have  a  trifle  for  charity.  For  the  soul  I  can  do  a 
little  more.' 

After  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  such  as  come  in  the  winter- 
time, it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  priest  sweeping  the 
leaves  and  dust  from  the  church  steps  and  using  the  strongest 
language  at  the  bootmaker  over  the  way  whose  business  this  was 
supposed  to  be. 

'  See ! '  he  would  cry  to  some  passer-by.  '  See ! — it  is  thus  that 
our  sacristan  does  his  work.  It  is  for  this  that  the  Holy  Church 
pays  him  fifteen — or  is  it  twenty  ? — pesetas  each  year.' 

And  the  bootmaker  would  growl  and  shake  his  head  over  his 
last ;  for,  like  most  who  have  to  do  with  leather,  he  was  a  man 
of  small  humour. 

Here,  too,  mothers  would  bring  their  children- — littJe  girls 
cowering  under  their  bright  handkerchiefs,  the  mantilla  of  the  poor, 
and  speak  with  the  Padre  of  the  Confirmation  and  first  Commnniwi 
which  had  lately  begun  to  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  child's  hfe. 

■  Ck>p7Hgbt  189T  hy  Dodd,  Head  fe  Ck).  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Ainerick. 
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Father  Concha  would  take  the  child  apon  his  knee  as  be  sat  on 
the  low  wall  at  the  eide  of  the  steps,  and  when  the  mother  had 
left  them,  would  talk  quietly  with  the  lines  of  his  &ce  wonderfully 
softened,  so  that  before  long  the  little  girl  would  nm  home  qoite 
happy  in  mind  and  no  longer  afraid  of  the  great  unknown.  Here, 
in  the  Rpriog  time,  came  the  yonng  men  with  tboughta  appro- 
priate tx>  the  season,  and  sheepish  exceedingly;  for  they  knew 
that  Father  Concha  knew  all  about  them,  and  would  take  an 
nn&ir  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  refusing  probably  to  perform 
the  ceremony  until  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
and  prudence  of  tbe  contracting  parties — which  of  course  he  had 
no  right  to  do.  Here  came  the  halt,  the  lame,  tbe  blind,  the 
poor  and  also  tbe  rich.  Here  came  the  unhappy.  They  came 
naturally  and  often.  Here,  so  the  bootmaker  tells,  came  one 
morning  a  ruined  man,  who  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  the 
Padre,  produced  a  revolver  and  tried  to  shoot  himself.  And  the 
Padre  fell  on  him  like  a  wild  beast.  And  they  fought,  and  fell 
and  rolled  down  the  steps  together  into  the  road,  where  they  still 
fought  till  they  were  white  like  millers  with  dust.  Then  at  last 
the  Padre  got  the  strong  man  under  him  and  took  the  revolver 
away  and  threw  it  into  the  ditch.  Then  he  fell  to  belabouring 
tbe  would-be  suicide  with  his  fists,  until  the  big  man  cried  for 
mercy  and  received  it  not. 

'  Yon  saved  his  life,'  the  people  said. 

'  It  was  his  soul  that  I  was  caring  for,'  replied  the  Padre  with 
his  grim  smile. 

Concha  was  not  a  clever  man,  but  he  was  wise.  Of  learning  he 
had  but  little.  Tt  is  easy,  however,  to  be  wise  without  being 
learned.  It  is  easier  still  to  be  learned  without  being  wise.  Tbe 
vorld  is  full  of  such  persons  to-day  when  education  is  too  cheap. 
Concha  steered  his  flock  as  best  ha  could  through  the  stormy 
paths  of  insurrection  and  civil  war.  He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron 
whom  he  could,  and  such  as  were  beyond  his  reach  he  influenced 
by  ridicule  and  a  patient  tolerance.  True  to  his  cloth,  he  was 
the  enemy  of  all  progress  and  distrusted  every  innovation. 

'  The  Padre,'  said  the  barber,  who  was  a  talker  and  a  radical, 
'  would  have  the  world  stand  still.' 

'  The  Padre,'  replied  Concha,  tenderly  drying  his  chin  with  a 
towel, '  would  have  all  barbers  attend  to  their  razors.  Many  are 
80  busy  shouting  "  Advance  ! "  that  they  have  no  breath  to  ask 
whither  they  are  going.' 
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Od  the  whole,  perhaps,  his  aatocntUc  rale  was  a  heneficent  <Hie 
and  coDtrihuted  to  the  happiness  of  the  little  northern  snbori)  of 
Bonda  over  which  it  extended.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  vstchfbl 
guardian  of  his  flock  and  knew  every  face  in  bis  parish. 

It  thus  happeoed  one  morning  that  a  strange  woman,  who  bad 
come  quietly  into  church  to  pray,  attracted  his  attention  as  he 
passed  out  after  matins.  She  was  a  mere  peasant  and  ill  clad. 
The  child  seated  on  a  chair  by  her  side  and  staring  with  wonder- 
ing eyes  at  the  simple  altar  and  stained-glass  window  bad  a  hungry 
look. 

Concha  sat  down  on  the  low  wall  without  the  doors  and  await«d 
bbe  exit  of  this  devotee  who  was  not  of  his  fiock.  For  thongh, 
as  he  often  said,  the  good  God  had  intended  him  for  a  soldier, 
bis  own  strong  will  and  simple  faith  had  in  time  produced 
a  very  passable  priest  who,  with  a  grim  face,  went  about  doing 
good. 

The  woman  presently  lifted  the  heavy  leathern  curtain  and 
let  out  into  the  sunlight  a  breath  of  cool,  incense-laden  air. 

She  curtsied  and  paused  as  if  expecting  rec<^ition.  Concha 
threw  away  bis  cigarette  and  raised  his  band  to  bis  bat.  He  had 
not  lifted  it  except  to  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  for  some  years, 
out  of  regard  to  symptoms  of  senile  decay  which  had  manifested 
themselves  at  the  junction  of  the  brim  and  the  crown. 

'  Have  I  not  seen  your  face  before,  my  child  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  reverendo.  I  am  of  Ronda  but  have  been  living  in 
Xeres.' 

'  Ah !  then  your  husband  is  no  doubt  a  malcontent  ? ' 

The  woman  burst  into  tears,  burying  her  fiu^  in  her  bands 
and  leaning  against  the  wall  in  an  attitade  that  was  stJU  girlish. 
She  bad  probably  been  married  at  fifteen. 

'  No,  reverendo !     He  is  a  thief.' 

Concha  merely  nodded  his  head.  He  never  had  been  a  mas 
to  betray  much  pious  horror  when  he  beard  of  ill-doing. 

'  The  two  are  almost  identical,'  he  said  quietly.  'One  does 
what  the  other  fears  to  do.  And  is  your  huBband  in  prison? 
Is  that  why  you  have  come  back  ?  Ah !  you  women — in  foolish- 
ness you  almost  eqaal  the  men  ! ' 

'  Tfo,  reverendo.  I  am  come  back  because  be  has  left  me. 
Sebastian  has  run  away,  and  has  stolen  all  his  master's  property. 
It  was  the  Colonel  Monreal  of  Xeres — a  good  man,  reverendo. 
but  a  politician.' 
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'Ah!' 

'  Yee,  and  he  was  murdered,  as  yonr  reverence  has  no  doubt 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  A  week  ago  it  was — the  day  that  the 
Enghshman  came  with  a  lett«r.' 

'  What  Eaglishmau  was  that  ? '  inquired  Father  Concha,  brush- 
ing some  grains  of  snuEF  from  his  sleeve.  '  What  Englishman  was 
that,  my  child  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  do  not  know !  His  name  is  unknown  to  me,  but  I 
could  tell  he  was  English  fiom  his  manner  of  speaking.  The 
Colonel  had  an  EngUsh  friend  who  spoke  so — one  engaged  in  the 
Bberry  in  Xeres.' 

'  Ah  yes !     And  this  Englishman,  what  was  he  like  ? ' 
'  He  was  very  tall  and  straight,  like  a  soldier,  and  had  a  mous- 
tache quite  light  in  colour,  like  straw.' 

'  Ah  yes.     The  English  are  so.    And  he  left  a  letter  ? ' 
'Yes,  reverendo.' 

'  A  rose-coloured  letter ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  woman  looking  at  him  with  surprise. 
'  And  tell  me  what  happened  afterwards.     I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  help  yon,  my  child,  if  you  tell  me  all  you  know.' 

'And  then,  reverendo,  the  police  brought  back  the  Colonel 
who  had  been  murdered  in  the  streets — and  I  who  had  his 
Excellency's  dinner  on  the  table  waiting  for  him ! ' 

'And ' 

'  And  Sebastian  ate  the  dinner,  reverendo.' 

'  Your  husband  appears  to  be  a  man  of  action,'  said  Concha 

with  a  queer  smile,     '  And  then ' 

'  Sebastian  sent  me  on  a  message  to  the  town,  and  when  I 
came  back  he  was  gone  and  all  his  Excellency's  possessions  were 
gone — ^his  papers  and  valuables.' 

'  Including  the  letter  which  the  Enghshman  had  left  for  the 
Colonel?' 

'Yes,  reverendo.  Sebastian  knew  that  in  these  times  the 
papers  of  a  poUtician  may  perhaps  be  sold  for  money.' 

Concha  nodded  his  head  reflectively  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  infinite  deliberation  and  enjoyment, 

'  Yes — assuredly,  Sebastian  is  one  of  those  men  who  get  on 
in  the  world — up  to  a  certain  point — and  at  that  point  they 
get  hanged.  There  is  in  the  universe  a  particular  spot  for  each 
man — where  we  all  think  we  should  like  to  go  if  we  had  the 
money.     For  me  it  is  Borne.     Doubtless  Sebastian  had  some  each 
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spot,  of  which  he  spoke  when  he  was  intoxicated.  Where  ii 
Sebastian's  earthly  pu-adise,  think  yoa,  my  child  ? ' 

'  He  always  spoke  of  Madrid,  reverendo.' 

'  Yes — yes,  I  can  imagine  be  would.' 

'  And  I  have  no  mooey  to  follow  him,'  sobbed  the  wodsd 
breaking  into  tears  f^ain.  '  So  I  came  to  Ronda,  where  I  an 
koown,  to  Beek  it.' 

'  Ah,  foolish  woman ! '  exclaimed  the  priest  severely  and  shakiiig 
bis  finger  at  her.  '  Foolish  woman  to  think  of  following  such  s 
person.  More  foolish  still  is  it  to  weep  for  a  worthless  bnsbaad, 
especially  in  public,  thns,  on  the  church  steps,  where  all  may  see. 
All  the  other  women  will  be  bo  pleased.  It  is  their  greatest 
happiness  to  think  that  their  neighbour's  bosband  is  worse  tbaa 
their  own.  Failm-e  is  the  royal  road  to  popularity.  Dry  your 
tears,  foolish  one,  before  you  make  too  many  fiiends.' 

The  woman  obeyed  him  mechanically  with  a  sort  of  dmnti 
hopelessnees. 

At  this  moment  a  horseman  clattered  past,  coming  from  Boiuk 
and  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Bobadilla  or  perhaps  to  the 
Gasa  Barenna.  He  wore  his  flat^brimmed  hat  well  forward  ovra 
the  eyes,  and  kept  his  gaze  fixed  apon  the  road  in  front.  That 
was  a  &int  suggestion  of  assumed  absorption  in  hie  attitude,  as 
if  he  knew  that  the  priest  was  usoally  at  the  church  door  at  tb^ 
hour,  and  had  no  desire  to  meet  his  eye.     It  was  Larrslde. 

A  few  minutes  later  Julia  Barenna,  who  was  dttiog  at  ba 
window  watching  and  waiting — her  attitude  in  life — suddenly  rose 
with  eyes  that  gleamed  and  trembling  hands.  She  stood  and 
gazed  down  into  the  valley  below,  her  attention  fixed  on  the  fenc 
of  a  horseman  slowly  making  his  way  through  the  olive  groves. 
Then  breathleBsly  she  turned  to  her  mirror. 

'  At  last ! '  she  whispered,  her  fingers  busy  with  her  hair  and 
mantilla,  a  thoosand  thoughts  flying  through  her  brain,  her  heart 
throbbing  in  her  breast.  In  a  moment  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
world  bad  changed — in  a  momentjulia  herself  was  another  woman. 
Ten  years  seemed  to  have  rolled  away  from  her  heart,  leaving 
her  young  and  girlish  and  hopeful  again.  She  gave  one  last 
look  at  herself  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  and  the  air  beneath  the  gnaHed 
and  ancient  olive  trees  was  cool  and  fresh  as  Julia  passed  onda 
them  to  meet  her  lover.  He  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle 
when  he  saw  her  and,  leaving  his  horse  loose,  ran  to  meet  ba. 
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He  took  her  handd  and  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips  with  a  certain 
ferronr  which  wa8  sincere  enough.  For  LarraMe  loved  Jnlia 
according  to  his  lights,  though  he  had  another  mistress.  Ambition, 
who  was  with  him  alwajs  and  filled  his  thoughts,  sleeping  or 
waking.  Julia,  her  face  all  flushed,  her  eyes  aglow,  received  his 
gallant  greeting  with  a  sort  of  breathless  eagerness.  She  knew 
she  had  not  Larralde's  whole  heart,  and,  womanlike,  was  not  con- 
tent with  half. 

'  I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  a  fortnight,'  she  said. 

'  Ah ! '  answered  Larralde,  who  had  apparently  not  kept  bo 
strict  an  account  of  the  days.  '  Ah  !  yes — I  know.  But,  dearest, 
I  have  been  burning  the  high-roads.  I  have  been  almost  to 
Madrid.     Ah!  Julia,  why  did  you  make  such  a  mistake?' 

'  What  mistake?'  she  asked  with  a  sudden  light  of  coquetry 
in  her  eyes.  She  thought  he  was  about  to  ask  her  why  she 
loved  him.  In  former  days  he  had  bad  a  pretty  turn  for  such 
questions. 

*  In  giving  the  letter  to  that  scoundrel  Conyngbam — he  has 
betrayed  us,  and  Spain  is  no  longer  safe  for  me.' 

'  Are  yon  snre  of  this  ?'  asked  Julia,  alert.  Had  sbe  possessed 
Larralde's  whole  heart  she  would  have  been  happy  enough  to  take 
part  in  his  purenits. 

Larralde  gave  a  short  laugh  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  letter  is  now,'  he  answered. 
Julia  unfolded  a  note  and  handed  it  to  him.  She  bad  received 
it  three  weeks  earlier  from  Concepcion  Vara,  and  it  was  from 
Conyngbam,  saying  that  he  bad  left  ber  note  at  the  bouse  of 
the  Colonel. 

'  The  Colonel  was  dead  before  Conyngham  arrived  at  Xeree,' 
said  lArralde  shortly.  '  And  I  do  not  believe  be  ever  left  the 
lett^.  I  suspected  that  he  bad  kept  it  as  a  little  recommenda- 
tion to  the  CbristinoB  under  whom  he  takes  service.  It  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  thing  to  do.  But  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  the  letter  is  not  in  his  possession.' 

'  How  ? '  asked  Julia  with  a  sudden  fear  that  blanched  her 
foce. 

Larralde  smiled  in  rather  a  sickly  way  and  made  no  answer. 
He  turned  and  looked  down  tbe  avenue. 

'  I  see  Father  Concha  approaching,'  he  said  j  '  let  us  go  lo- 
waids  the  house.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  HEIGHT  OF  EVIDENCE. 

'  The  woman  who  loves  you  is  &t  once  joat  detective  and  accomplice.' 

Tbe  old  priest  was  walking  leisurely  up  the  avenue  towatds  tlte 

Casa  Bareona  when  the  branches  of  a  dwarf  ilex  were  pushed  aside 

and  there  came  to  him  from  their  leafy  concealment,  not  indeed 

a  wood-nymph,  but  Sefiora  Barenna  with  her  finger  at  her  lips. 

'  Hush  ! '  she  said ;  '  he  is  here.' 

And  from  the  anxious  and  excited  expression  of  her  face  it 
became  apparent  that  madame's  nerves  were  astir. 
'  Who  is  here  ? ' 

'  Why,  Esteban  Larralde,  of  course.' 

'Ah,'  said  Concha  patiently.  'But  need  we  for  that  hide 
behind  the  bushes  and  walk  on  tbe  flower-borders?  Life  would 
be  much  simpler,  Sefiora,  if  people  would  only  keep  to  tie  foot- 
path. Less  picturesque,  I  allow  you,  but  simpler.  Shall  I  climb 
up  a  tree  ? ' 

The  lady  cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaves  and  heaved  an  exaggerated 
sigh. 

'  Ah — what  a  tragedy  life  is  ! '  she  whispered,  apparently  to  ttie 
angels,  but  loud  enough  for  her  companion  to  hear. 

'  Or  a  farce,'  said  Concha,  '  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
part.     Where  is  Se&or  Larralde  ? ' 

'  Oh,  he  has  gone  to  the  fruit  garden  with  Julia — there  is  a 
high  wall  all  round  and  one  cannot  see.     She  may  be  mordeied 
by.  this  time.     I  knew  he  was  coining  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  ran  down  stairs.     She  walks  at  other  times.' 
Concha  smiled  rather  grimly. 

'She  is  not  the  first  to  do  that,'  he  said,  'and  many  have 
stumbled  on  the  stairs  in  their  haste.' 

'  Ah  !  You  are  a  hard  man — a  terrible  man  with  no  heart. 
And  I  have  no  one  to  sympathise  with  me.  No  one  knows  whsi 
I  suffer.  I  never  sleep  at  night — not  a  wink — but  lie  and  think 
of  my  troubles.  Julia  will  not  obey  me.  I  have  warned  her 
not  to  rouse  me  to  anger — and  she  laughs  at  me.  She  persists  in 
seeing  this  terrible  Esteban  Larralde — a  Carlist,  if  you  please.' 

'  We  are  all  as  God  made  us,'  said  Concha — '  with  embellish- 
ments added  by  tbe  Evil  One,'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

'  And  now  I  am  going  to  see  General  \'incente.     I  sball  tdl 
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him  to  send  soldiers.  This  man's  presence  is  intolerable — I  am 
not  obeyed  in  my  own  house,'  cried  the  lady.  '  I  have  ordered 
the  carriage  to  meet  me  at  the  lower  gate.  I  dare  not  drive  avaj 
from  my  own  door.     Ah,  what  a  tragedy ! ' 

'  I  will  go  with  you,  since  yon  are  determined  to  go,'  said 
Concha. 

'  What !     And  leave  Julia  here  with  that  terrible  man  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  answered  the  priest.     '  Happiness  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  meddle  with.    There  is  so  little  of  it  in  the  world  and  it  lasts  so 
short  a  time.' 

Sefiora  Barenna  indicated  by  a  sigh  and  her  attitude  that  she 
had  had  no  experience  in  the  matter.  As  a  simple  fact  she  had 
been  enabled  all  through  her  Ufe  to  satisfy  her  own  desires — the 
subtlest  form  of  misfortune. 

'  Then  you  would  have  Julia  marry  this  tfirrible  man,'  said 
the  lady,  shielding  her  face  from  the  sun  with  the  black  fan  which 
she  always  carried. 

'  I  am  too  old  and  too  stupid  to  take  any  active  part  in  my 
neighbour's  aSairs.    It  is  only  the  young  and  inexperienced  who 
are  competent  to  do  that,'  answered  the  priest. 
'  But  you  say  you  are  fond  of  Julia.' 
'  Yee,'  said  the  priest  quietly. 
'  I  wonder  why.' 

*  So  do  I,'  he  said  in  a  tone  that  Senora  Barenna  never  under- 
stood. 

'  You  are  always  kinder  to  her  than  you  are  to  me,'  went  on 
the  lady  in  her  meet  martyred  manner.  'Her  penances  are 
always  lighter  than  mine.    You  are  patient  with  her  and  not  with 

me.     And  I  am  sore  I  have  never  done  you  any  injury ' 

The  old  Padre  smiled.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  those 
iUnsioDs  which  she  had  during  the  years  pulled  down  one  by  one — 
for  the  greater  peace  of  his  soul. 

'  There  is  the  carriage,'  he  said.  *  Let  us  hasten  to  General 
Vincent* — if  you  still  wish  to  see  him.' 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  rattling  along  the  road,  while 
£^ban  Larralde  and  JuUa  sat  side  by  side  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  wall  that  surrounded  the  fruit  garden.  And  one  at  least  of 
them  was  gathering  that  quick  harvest  of  love  which  is  like  the 
gtass  of  the  field,  inasmuch  as  to-day  it  is,  and  to-morrow  is  not. 
General  Vincente  was  at  home.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
vho  are  happy  in  finding  themselves  where  they  are  wanted.    So 
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many  hftve,  <m  the  contraiy,  the  misfortune  to  be  sIwsjb  abeent 
trhen  they  are  required,  and  the  world  eoon  learns  to  pn^rea 
without  them. 

'  That  man — that  Larralde  is  in  Ronda,'  said  Se&oia  Baroma 
bursting  in  on  the  Oeneiars  solitude.  Vincente  smiled,  and  neveN 
theless  exchanged  a  quick  glance  with  Concha,  who  confirmed  the 
news  by  a  movement  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

'  Ah,  these  young  people ! '  exclaimed  the  General  with  a  gay 
little  sigh.  '  What  it  is  to  be  young  and  in  love  1  But  be  seated, 
Ifiez — be  seated.     Padre — a  chair.' 

'  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? '  asked  Sefiora  Barenna  breath- 
lessly, for  she  was  stout  and  agitated  and  had  hurried  up  tbe 
steps. 

'  When,  my  dear  liSez — when  ? ' 

'  But  now — with  this  man  in  Ronda.  You  know  quite  well 
he  is  dangerous.  He  is  a  Carlist.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
you  received  an  anonymouB  letter  saying  that  your  life  was  in 
danger.  Of  coarse  it  was  from  the  Carlists,  and  Larralde  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  or  that  Englishman — thatSeiior  Conyngbam 
with  the  blue  eyes.  A  man  with  blue  eyes — bah !  Of  coune  he 
is  not  to  be  trusted.' 

Tbe  receiver  of  tbe  anonymous  warning  seemed  to  be  amused. 

'  A  little  sweeping,  your  statements,  my  deer  Iflez.  Is  it 
not  BO?     Now,  a  lemonade ;  the  afternoon  is  warm.' 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

'  My  nerves,'  whispered  the  Seflora  to  Concha.  '  My  nerves— 
they  are  so  easily  upset.' 

'  The  liqueurs,'  said  the  General  to  the  servant  with  perfect 
gravity. 

'  You  must  take  steps  at  once,'  urged  SeQora  Barenna  wha 
they  were  alone  again.  She  was  endowed  with  a  magnificent 
imagioatioD  without  much  common-sense  to  bold  it  in  check, 
and  at  times  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  in  the  midst,  and 
perhaps  tbe  leader,  of  a  dangerous  whirl  of  political  events. 

'  I  will,  my  dear  Inez ;  I  will.  And  we  will  take  a  little 
maraschino,  to  collect  ourselves,  eh  ? ' 

And  his  manner  quite  indicated  that  it  was  be  and  not 
Madame  Barenna  who  was  upset.  The  lady  consented,  and  pnJ-  ■ 
ceeded  to  what  she  took  to  be  a  consultation,  which  in  reality 
was  a  monolt^e.  Daring  this  she  imparted  a  vast  deal  of  infomU' 
tion,  and  received  none  in  return,  which  is  the  habit  of  volnlil* 
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people,  and   rendere  them  exceedinglj  daogeroas  to  themselTes 
and  nsefdl  to  others. 

Presently  the  two  men  conducted  her  to  her  carriage,  with 
many  reassntanceB. 

'  Never  fear,  liiez ;  never  fear.  He  will  be  gone  before  you 
return,'  said  the  General,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  He  had  con- 
sented to  invite  Julia  to  accompany  Estella  and  himself  to  Madrid, 
where  she  would  be  oat  of  harm's  way. 

The  two  men  then  retnmed  to  the  General's  study,  and  sat 
down  in  that  silence  which  only  grows  to  perfection  on  the  deep 
soil  of  a  long-standing  friendship. 
Vincente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Madrid,'  he  said,  looking  gravely  at 
hia  companion.  '  My  correspondent  tells  me  that  Conyngham 
has  not  yet  presented  his  letter  of  introduction,  and  so  far  as 
is  ascertainable,  has  not  arrived  in  the  capital.  He  should  have 
been  there  six  weeks  ago.' 

The  Padre  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  held  the  box  out  towards 
his  companion,  who  waved  it  aside.  The  General  was  too  dainty 
a  man  to  indolge  in  such  a  habit. 

'  He  possessed  no  money,  so  he  cannot  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
thieves,'  said  Concha. 

*He  was  accompanied  by  a  good  guide,  and  an  honest  enough 
scoundrel,  so  he  cannot  have  lost  his  way,'  observed  the  General 
with  a  queer  expression  of  optimistic  distress  on  his  Esice. 

'  His  movements  were  not  always  above  suspicion '  the 

priest  closed  his  snuff-box  and  laboriously  replaced  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  cassock. 

'  That  letter— it  was  a  queer  business  ! '  and  the  General 
laughed. 

'  Most  suspicious.' 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Concha  sneezed  twice 
with  enjoyment  and  more  noise  than  is  usually  considered 
necessary. 

'  And  your  letter,'  he  swd  carefully  folding  his  handkerchief 
into  Bqnares ;  '  that  anonymous  letter  of  warning  that  your  life 
is  threatened — is  that  true  ?     It  is  the  talk  of  Ronda.' 

'  Ah,  that ! '  laughed  Vincente.  '  Yes,  it  is  true  enough.  It 
is  not  the  first  time — a  mere  incident,  that  is  all.' 

'That  which  the  Senora  Barenna  said  just  now,'  observed 
the  priest  slowly, '  about  oar  English  friend — may  be  true.    Some- 
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times  thoaghtlesB    people   arriTe  at   h  coDclosion  vhioh   eludes 
more  careful  minds.' 

'  Yea — my  dear  Padre — yes,' 

The  two  grey-beadfld  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mtmient 
in  silence. 

'  And  yet  yoQ  trnst  him,'  said  Concha. 

'  Despite  myself,  despite  my  better  judgment,  my  dear  frigid.' 

The  priest  rose  and  went  to  the  window  which  overlooked  the 
garden. 

'  Est«lla  is  in  the  garden  ? '  he  asked,  and  received  no  answer. 

'  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,'  said  the  Greneral.  '  Yon  are 
thinking  that  we  shonid  do  well  to  tell  Estella  of  these  very 
distressing  suspicions.' 

'  For  you  it  does  not  matter,'  replied  the  priest.  '  It  is  a 
mere  incident,  as  you  say.  Your  life  has  been  attempted  before, 
and  you  killed  both  the  men  with  your  own  hand,  if  I  recollect 
aright.' 

Vincente  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  rather  embar- 
rassed. 

'But  a  woman,'  went  on  Concha,  'cannot  afford  to  trust  a  nun 
against  her  better  judgment.' 

By  way  of  reply  the  G-eneral  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  requesting 
the  servant  when  he  answered  the  summons  to  ask  the  Sefioritft 
to  spare  a  few  moments  of  her  time. 

They  exchanged  no  further  words  until  Estella  came,  hnnying 
into  the  room  with  a  sudden  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  something 
in  her  dark  eyes  that  made  her  father  say  at  once — 

'  It  is  not  bad  news  that  we  have,  my  child.' 

Estella  glanced  at  Concha  and  said  nothing.  His  wise  old 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  her  foce  with  a  little  frown  of 
anxiety. 

'  We  have  had  a  visit  troui  the  Seiiora  Barenna,'  went  aa  the 
G-eneral,  '  and  she  is  anxious  that  we  should  invite  Julia  t«  go 
to  Madrid  with  us.  It  appears  that  Esteban  Larralde  is  still 
attempting  to  force  his  attentions  on  Julia,  and  ia  at  present  in 
Rcmda.     You  will  not  object  to  her  coming  with  us ! ' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  Kstella  without  mnch  interest. 

'  We  have  also  heard  rather  disquieting  news  about  our  plessant 
&iend  Mr.  Conynghan,'  said  the  General  examining  the  tassel  of 
his  sword.  '  And  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  t«ll  you  that  I  fear 
we  have  been  deceived  in  him.' 
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There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Vincente  spoke 
again. 

'  In  these  times,  one  is  ahnost  compelled  to  suspect  one's 
nearest  friende.  Mach  harm  may  be  done  by  being  over  trustful, 
and  appearances  are  so  consistently  against  Mr.  Conyngham  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  them.' 

The  General  waited  for  Estella  to  make  some  comment  and 
after  a  panse  continued : 

'  He  arrived  in  Ronda  under  singularly  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, and  I  was  compelled  to  have  bis  travelling  companion 
shot.  Then  occurred  that  affair  of  the  letter,  which  he  gave  to 
Julia — an  aflair  which  has  never  been  ezplaiued.  Conyngham 
vould  have  to  show  me  that  letter  before  I  should  be  quite  satis- 
fied. I  obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  General  Espartero  in 
Madrid.  That  was  six  or  seven  weeks  ago.  The  introduction 
has  not  been  presented  nor  has  Oonyngham  been  seen  in  Madrid. 
In  England,  on  his  own  confession,  he  was  rather  a  scamp ;  why 
not  the  same  in  Spain  ? ' 

The  General  spread  out  hie  hands  in  his  favourite  gesture  of 
deprecation.  He  had  uot  made  the  world,  and  while  deeply  de- 
ploring that  such  thingB  could  be,  he  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
homan-race  had  not  been,  creatively  speaking,  a  complete  success. 

Father  Concha  was  brushing  invisible  grains  of  snuff  from  his 
cassock  sleeve  and  watching  Estella  with  anxious  eyes. 

'  I  only  tell  you,  my  dear,'  continued  the  General,  '  so  that  we 
may  know  how  to  treat  Mr.  Conyngham  should  we  meet  bira  in 
Madrid.  I  liked  him.  I  like  a  roving  man — and  many  English- 
men are  thus  wanderers — but  appearances  are  very  much  against 
him.' 

'  Yes,'  admitted  Estella  quietly.    '  Yes.' 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  and  there  turning  looked  at 
Concha. 

*  Doee  the  Padre  stay  to  dinner  ? '  she  asked. 

'No,  my  child,  thank  you.     No ;  I  have  affairs  at  home.' 

Estella  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  a  queer  silence 
behind  her. 

Preaently  Concha  rose. 

'  I,  too,  am  going  to  Madrid,'  he  said.  '  It  is  an  opportunity 
to  press  my  claim  for  the  payment  of  my  princely  stipend,  now 
two  years  overdue,' 

He  walked  home  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  exchanging 
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many  salatatioiiB,  pansiDg  now  and  then  to  speak  to  a  friend. 
Indeed  nearly  every  passer-by  counted  himself  as  snch. 

In  his  bare  room,  where  the  merest  necessities  of  life  scarce 
had  place,  be  sat  down  thoughtfully.  The  fomitnre,  the  few 
books,  his  ovra  apparel,  bespoke  the  direst  poverty.  This  was  one 
who,  in  his  simplicity,  read  his  Master's  words  quite  literally,  and 
went  aboat  his  work  with  neither  parse  nor  scrip.  The  priest 
presently  rose  and  took  from  a  shelf  an  old  wooden  box  qnaintly 
carved  and  stadded  with  iron  nails.  A  search  in  the  drawer  of 
the  table  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  key  and  the  final  discoreiy 
of  a  small  parcel  at  the  bottom  of  the  boi,  which  contained  I^ers 
and  other  papers. 

'  The  rainy  day — it  comes  at  last,'  said  the  Padre  Concha, 
counting  out  his  little  stock  of  silver  with  the  care  that  only 
comes  &om  the  knowledge  that  each  coin  represents  a  self-denial. 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

AN   0LTIMATUM. 

'  I  do  believe  ^ODraelf  against  joniBelE.' 

Neither  Estella  nor  her  &ther  had  a  great  liking  for  the  city  of 
Madrid,  which  indeed  is  at  no  time  desirable.  In  the  winter  it  is 
cold,  in  the  snmmer  ^cceedingly  hot,  and  during  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  of  a  treacherous  weather  difiScult  to  surpass.  The  social 
atmosphere  was  no  more  genial  at  the  period  with  which  we  deal. 
For  it  blew  hot  and  cold,  and  treachery  marked  every  change. 

Although  the  Queen  Regent  seemed  to  be  nearing  at  last  a 
successfal  issue  to  her  long  and  eventful  struggle  against  Bon 
Carlos,  she  had  enemies  nearer  home  whose  movements  were 
equally  dangerous  to  the  throne  of  the  child  queen. 

'  I  cannot  afford  to  have  an  honest  soldier  so  far  removed  liom 
the  capital,'  said  Christina,  who  never  laid  aside  the  woman  while 
playing  the  queen,  as  Vincente  kissed  her  hand  on  presenting 
himself  at  Court.    The  General  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shouldeis. 

'  What  did  she  say  ?  What  did  she  say  ? '  the  intrignen 
whispered  eagerly  as  the  great  soldier  made  his  way  towards  tlie 
door,  with  the  baste  of  one  who  was  no  courtier.  But  th^  re- 
ceived no  answer. 
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The  General  had  taken  a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  hotels 
JD  the  Pnerta  del  Sol  and  hurried  thither  well  pleased  to  have 
escaped  so  easily  from  a  palace  where  self-seeking — the  grim 
spirit  that  haunts  the  abodes  of  royalty — had  long  reigned 
BQpreme.  There  was,  the  servants  told  him,  a  visitor  in  the 
salon — one  who  had  asked  for  the  General,  and  on  learning  of 
his  absence  bad  insisted  on  being  received  by  the  Seiiorita. 

•That  sounds  like  Conyngham,'  muttered  the  General,  un- 
buckling his  sword — for  he  had  but  one  weapon,  and  wore  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  her  enemies  alike. 

It  was  indeed  Conyngham,  whose  gay  laugh  Vincente  heard 
before  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  Estella's  drawing-room.  The 
Englishman  was  in  uniform,  and  stood  with  his  back  turned 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  General  entered. 

'  It  is  Senor  Conyngham,'  said  Estella  at  once,  in  a  quiet 
voice,  '  who  has  been  wounded  and  six  weeks  in  the  hospital.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Conyngham.  '  Bat  I  am  well  ^ain  now !  And  I 
got  my  appointment  while  I  was  still  in  the  Sisters'  care.* 

He  laughed,  tbongh  his  fece  was  pale  and  thin,  and  approached 
the  General  with  extended  hand.  The  General  had  come  to 
Madrid  with  the  intention  of  refusing  to  take  that  hand,  and 
those  who  knew  him  said  that  this  soldier  never  swerved  from  his 
purpose.  He  looked  for  a  moment  into  Conyngham's  eyes,  and 
then  shook  hands  with  him.  He  did  not  disguise  the  hesitation, 
which  was  apparent  to  both  Estella  and  the  Englishman. 
'  How  were  you  woonded  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  was  stabbed  in  the  back  on  the  Toledo  road,  ten  miles  from 
here.' 

'  Not  by  a  robber — not  for  your  money.' 

'  No  one  ever  hated  me  or  cared  for  me  on  that  account,' 
laughed  Conyngham. 

'Then  who  did  itp*  asked  General  Vincente,  unbuttoning  his 
gloves. 

Conyngham  hesitated. 

'  A  man  with  whom  I  qnarrelled  on  the  road,'  he  made  reply; 
but  it  was  no  answer  at  all,  as  hearers  and  speaker  aUke  recognised 
in  a  flash  of  thought, 

'  He  left  me  for  dead  on  the  road,  but  a  carter  picked  me  up 
and  brought  me  to  Madrid,  to  the  hospital  of  the  Hermanas, 
where  I  have  been  ever  since.' 

There  were  flowers  on  the  table,  and  the  General  stooped  over 
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them  with  a  delicate  appreciatioD  of  th^r  scent.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  flowers,  and  indeed  had  a  sense  of  the  beantifol  quite 
oot  of  keeping  with  the  colonr  of  bis  coat. 

'  You  must  beware,'  he  said,  '  now  that  you  wear  the  QueenV  ■ 
aniform.  There  is  treachery  abroad,  I  fear.  Even  I  have  had  an 
anonymous  letter  of  warning.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  who  wrote  it,'  exclaimed  Conysgliani, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  anger  in  his  eyes. 

The  General  laughed  pleasantly. 

'  So  should  I,'  he  said.     '  Merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.* 

And  he  turned  towards  the  door,  which  was  opened  at  this 
moment  by  a  servant. 

'  A  gentleman  wishing  to  see  me — an  Englishman,  as  it  wouM 
appear,'  be  continued,  looking  at  the  card. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Conyngham,  as  the  General  moved  away, 
'  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  I  am  attached  to  your  staff 
as  extra  aide-de-camp  during  your  stay  in  Madrid.' 

The  General  nodded  and  left  Estella  and  Conyngham  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.     Conyngham  tamed  on  Estelta. 

'  So  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  near  you,'  he  said, '  which  is  all    ' 
that  I  want.' 

He  spoke  lightly  enough,  as  was  his  habit;  but  Estella,  who 
was  wise  in  those  matters  that  women  know,  preferred  not  to 
meet  his  eyes,  which  were  grave  and  deep.  i 

'  Such  things  are  quickly  said,'  Estella  retorted.  j 

'  Yes — and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  prove  them.'  | 

The  General  had  left;  his  gloves  on  the  table.     Estella  took     | 
them  up  and  appeared  to  be  interested  in  them. 

'  Perhaps  a  lifetime,'  she  suggested. 

'  I  ask  no  less,  Seflorita.' 

'  Then  you  ask  much.' 

'  And  I  give  all — though  that  is  little  enough.* 

They  spoke  slowly — not  bandying  words  but  exchanging 
thoughts.  Estella  was  grave.  Conyngham's  attitude  was  that 
which  he  ever  displayed  to  the  world — namely,  one  of  cheofiil 
optimism,  as  behoved  a  strong  man  who  had  not  yet  known  fear. 

'  Is  it  too  little,  Seuorita  ? '  he  asked. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  table  and  would  not  look  up — neitbn 
would  she  answer  his  question.  He  was  standing  quite  dose  to 
her — upright  in  hia  bright  uniform,  his  hand  on  his  sword — and 
all  her  attention  was  fixed  on  the  flowers  which  had  called  (oith 
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the  G-eneral's  uDBpoken  admiration.  She  touched  them  witK 
fingers  hardly  lighter  than  hie. 

'  Now  that  I  think  of  it,'  said  Conyngham  after  a  pause, 
'  wbat  I  give  is  nothing.' 

Estella's  face  wore  a  queer  little  smile,  as  of  a  deeper 
knowledge, 

'  Nothing  at  all,'  continued  the  Kngliahman.  '  For  I  have 
nothing  to  give,  and  you  know  nothing  of  me.' 

'  Three  months  ago,'  answered  Estella,  '  we  had  never  heard  of 
yoa — and  you  bad  never  seen  me,'  she  added  with  a  little  laugh. 

'  I  have  seen  nothing  else  since,'  Conyngham  replied  de- 
liberately ;  '  for  I  have  gone  about  the  world  a  blind  man.' 

'  In  three  months  one  cannot  decide  matters  that  affect  a 
whole  lifetime,'  said  the  girl. 

'  This  matter  decided  itself  in  three  minutes,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Se&OTita,  in  the  old  palace  at  Ronda.  It  is  a  matter 
that  time  is  powerless  to  affect  one  way  or  the  other.' 

*  With  some  people ;  but  you  are  haaty  and  impetuous.  My 
&ther  said  it  of  you — and  he  is  never  mistaken.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  trust  me,  Senorita.* 

Eatells  had  turned  away  her  face  so  that  he  could  only  see  her 
mantUla  and  tJie  folds  of  her  golden  hair  gleaming  through  the 
black  lace.     She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  It  is  not  due  to  yourself,  nor  to  all  who  know  you  in  Spain, 
if  I  do,'  she  said. 

*  All  who  know  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  continued ;  '  Father  Concha,  Seilora  Barenna,  my 
father,  and  others  at  Ronda.' 

'  Ah !     And  what  leads  them  to  mistrust  me  ? ' 

'  Your  own  actions,'  replied  Estella. 

And  Conyngham  was  too  simple-minded,  too  inexperienced  in 
such  matters  to  understand  the  ring  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

'  I  do  not  much  mind  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of 
me,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  never  owed  anything  to  the  world  nor 
asked  anything  from  it.  They  are  welcome  to  think  what  they 
Uke.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  Is  it  possible,  Se&orita,  to 
make  you  trust  me  ? ' 

Estella  did  not  answer  at  once,  After  a  pause  she  gave  an 
indifferent  jerk  of  the  head. 

'  TtihapB,'  she  said. 

'  If  it  ifl  possible,  I  will  do  it,' 
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'  It  is  quite  eaay,'  she  answered,  raising  ber  head  and  looldng 
out  of  the  window  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  ha 
interests  lay  without  and  not  in  tbia  room  at  all. 
'How  can  I  do  it?' 

She  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh,  which  to  experienced  ears  would 
have  betrayed  her  instantly. 

'  By  showing  me  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Julia  Barenna,'  she 
said. 

'  I  cannot  do  that.' 

'  No,'  she  said  significantly.  '  A  woman  fighting  for  ber  own 
happiness  is  no  sparing  adversary.' 

'  Will  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of  that  letter  saUsf^  yoa, 
SeQorito?' 

Her  profile  was  turned  towards  him— delicate  and  prood,  with 
the  perfect  chiselling  of  outline  that  only  comes  with  a  long 
descent,  and  bespeaks  the  blood  of  gentle  ancestors.  For  Estella 
Vinceute  had  in  her  veins  blood  that  was  counted  noble  in  Spain 
— the  land  of  a  bygone  glory. 

'  Nothing,'  she  answered.  '  Though  the  question  of  my  bang 
satisfied  is  hardly  of  importance.  You  asked  me  to  trust  yon, 
and  yoa  make  it  diffioolt  by  your  actions.  In  return  I  ask  a 
proof,  that  is  all.' 

'  Do  you  want  to  trust  me  ? ' 

He  had  come  a  little  closer  to  her,  and  was  grave  enough  nor. 
'  Why  do  yon  ask  that  ? '  she  inquired  in  a  low  voioe. 
'Do  you   want   to  trust  me?'  he   asked,   and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  able  to  detect  an  infinitesimal  acquiescent 
movement  of  her  head. 

'  Then,  if  that  letter  is  in  existence,  you  shall  have  it,'  he  said. 
'  You  say  that  my  actions  have  borne  evidence  against  me,   I 
shall  trust  to  action  and  not  to  words  to  refute  that  evidence. 
But  you  must  give  me  time — will  yon  do  that? ' 
'  Yon  always  ask  something.' 

<  Yes,  Sefiorita,  from  you ;  but  from  no  one  else  in  the  world.' 
He  gave  a  sudden  laugh  and  walked  to  the  window,  where  be 
stood  looking  at  her. 

'  I  suppose,'  be  said,  '  I  shall  be  asking  all  my  life  from  you. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  were  created,  Seiiorita — I  to  ask,  jou  to 
give.     Perhaps  that  is  happiness,  Estella.' 

She  raised  her  eyes  but  did  not  meet  his,  looking  past  him 
through  the  open  window.     The  hotel  was  situated  at  the  loiter 
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end  of  the  Paeita  del  Sol — the  quiet  end,  and  farthest  remoTed 
from  the  hum  of  the  market  and  the  busy  sonnda  of  traffic. 
These  only  came  in  the  form  of  a  distant  hnm,  like  the  continnons 
roar  of  sorf  upon  an  unseen  shore.  Below  the  windows  a  passing 
'waterseller  plied  his  trade,  and  hi?  monotonous  cry  of  '  Aqoa-a-a  1 
Aqnar-a-A ! '  rose  like  a  Trail — like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  that 
human  wilderness  where  solitude  reigna  as  surely  as  in  the  desert. 

For  a  moment  Estella  glanced  at  Conyngham  gravely,  and  his 
eyes  vere  no  less  serious.  They  were  not  the  first,  but  only  two 
out  of  many  millions,  to  wonder  what  happiness  is  and  where  it 
bides  in  this  busy  world. 

They  had  not  spoken  or  moved  when  the  door  was  again 
opened  by  a  servant,  who  bowed  towards  Conyngham  and  then 
stood  aside  to  allow  ingress  to  one  who  followed  on  his  heels. 
This  was  a  tall  man,  white-haired  and  white  of  face.  Indeed,  his 
cheeks  had  the  dead  pallor  of  paper,  and  seemed  to  be  drawn 
over  the  cheek-bones  at  snch  tension  as  gave  to  the  akin  a  polish 
like  that  of  fine  marble.  One  sees  many  such  faces  in  London 
streets,  and  they  usually  indicate  suffering,  either  mental  or 
physical. 

The  stranger  came  forward  with  a  perfect  lack  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  world.  His  bow  to 
Estella  clearly  indicated  that  his  business  lay  with  Conyngham. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Continental  ideal  of  the  polished, 
cold  Englishman,  and  had  the  air  of  a  diplomate  such  as  this 
country  sends  to  foreign  Courts  to  praise  or  blame,  to  declare 
friendship  or  war  with  the  same  calm  suavity  and  imperturbable 
politeness. 

'  I  come  from  General  Vincente,'  he  said  to  Conyngham, '  who 
will  follow  in  a  moment,  when  he  has  despatched  some  bueiness 
which  detains  him.  I  have  a  letter  to  the  General,  and  am,  in 
fact,  in  need  of  his  assistance.' 

He  broke  off,  turning  to  Estella,  who  was  moving  towards  the 
door. 

'  I  was  especially  instructed,'  he  said  quickly  to  her,  '  to  ask 
you  not  to  leave  us.  Yon  were,  I  believe,  at  school  with  my 
nieces  in  England,  and  when  my  business,  which  is  of  the  briefest, 
is  concluded,  I  have  meaaages  to  deliver  to  you  from  Mary  and 
Amy  Mainwaring.' 

Estella  smiled  a  little  and  resumed  her  seat. 

Then  the  stranger  turned  to  Conyngham. 
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'  The  General  told  me,'  he  vent  on  in  his  cold  voice,  withont  a 
gleam  of  geniality  or  even  of  life  in  bis  eyes,  '  that  if  I  followed 
the  servant  to  the  drawing-room  I  ahonld  find  here  an  Engii^h 
aide-de-camp  who  is  fnlly  in  his  confidence,  uid  apoa  whon 
good-nature  and  assistance  I  could  rely.' 

<  I  am  for  the  time  General  Viocente's  aide-de-camp,  and  1 
am  an  EDgliehman,'  answered  Conyngham. 

The  stranger  bowed. 

'  I  did  not  explain  my  basiness  to  General  Vincente/  said  he, 
'  who  asked  me  to  wait  until  he  came,  and  then  tell  the  sttny  to 
yon  both  at  one  time.  In  the  meantime  I  was  to  introduce 
myself  to  yoa.' 

Conyngham  waited  in  silence. 

'My  name  is  Sir  John  Pleydell,'  said  the  stranger  quietly. 


(7b  ie  emUdiwml.) 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR, 

JUNE. 

1    Admiral  Lord  Hone's  victory  oS  Breet,  1791. 

Jtunee  Oillray,  caricaturist,  d.  1816. 
S    Foundling  Hospital  opened,  1766. 
8    Blobaid  Cobden,  atateuuan,  b.  1804. 

4  Henry  Otattan,  statesman  and  orator,  d.  1820. 

5  Rt.  Boniface,  missioDaiy,  d.  756. 
Orlando  OibboDS,  mnsicuan,  d.  162S. 

6  Jeremy  Bentham,  philosopher,  d.  1832. 

7  Petition  of  Bight,  1628. 

First  Reform  Bill  passed,  1832. 

8  John  Smeaton,  engineer,  b,  1721. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  actress,  d.  ISSl. 

9  Geoi^  Stephenson,  en^eer,  b.  1781. 

10  First  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race  on  the  Thames,  1639. 
Robert  Brown,  botanist,  d.  1868. 

11  Joha  Constable,  painter,  b.  1776. 

13    Trial  of  John  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  ship  money,  1637, 
Pat«nt  for  Cooko  and  Wheatstone's  electric  tel^rapb,  1837. 

13  Wedgwood's  Pottery  Works  at  Ktrmia  opened,  1769. 

14  Cotin  Haolaarin,  mathematician,  d.  174G. 

15  Magna  Carta  signed,  1216. 

16  Sir  John  Cheke,  scholar,  b.  1014. 
Bishop  Bntlor,  philosopher,  d.  1762. 

17  Joseph  Addison,  author,  d.  1719. 

18  Battle  ol  Waterloo,  1816. 

19  a.Roger  Bacon,  natoial  philosopher,  1214-1299. 

20  Lord  WellMley,  statesman,  and  Qovemor-Oeneial  of  India,  b.  17C0. 

21  BaUle  of  Tittoria,  WelliogtoD,  1813. 

22  Matthew  Henry,  Nonconfonnist  divine,  d.  1714. 
BlaToiy  in  England  declared  illegal,  1722. 

23  Battle  of  Plaasy,  Lord  Clive,  1767. 

24  Naval  battle  of  Sluis,  Edward  111.,  1340. 

2B    Jobn  Home  Tooke,  politician  and  philologist,  b.  1786. 
VOL.  U.— NO.  12,  H.e.  Al  t 
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26  Chiut'i  Hoii^ul  fonitded,  16S3. 
Repeal  of  the  Cora  Lam,  1846. 

Lord  lAwrence,  Indian  ciTilian  and  Governor-QenMal,  d.  1879. 

27  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  finished,  1T8T. 
SS0.Kew  GardeDi  opened  to  the  public^  1611. 

29  Tbe  Seran  Bidwpa  acquitted,  1688. 
Valentine  Green,  metcotintengraver,  d.  1813. 

30  Defence  of  Cawnpora.lSST. 

Bliiabeth  Barrett  Browning,  poet.  d.  1861. 

(5)  The  evangellBer  of  heatlien  Qennany,  the  reformer  of  the 
FranldBh  Church,  and  the  founder  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Pulda,  was  an 
EDglishman  named  originally  Winfrid.  (5)  Orlando  Gibbom  | 
ranks  next  to  Purcell  in  tbe  group  of  distiognisbed  mufilciflns 
vho  adoraed  the  end  of  tbe  sizteentb  and  the  b^inning  of  the  : 
Beventeenth  centuries.  (8)  The  engineer  of  tbe  Eddystooe 
lighthouse.  (16)  One  of  tbe  chief  among  tbe  group  of  scholan  | 
of  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy  vbo  beaded  the  revi^  of  leaining  in  I 
England.  He  was  tbe  first  R^us  Professor  of  Greek  and  Poblie  | 
Orator  at  Cambridge.  (30)  Tbe  three  ve^e'  defence  of  Cawnpote  ; 
against  tbe  troops  of  Nana  Sahib,  ending  though  it  did  in  defeat  ' 
and  massacre,  is  a  noble  record  of  tbe  daring  and  endorance  of  ' 
vbicb  British  men  and  women  are  capable. 

J.  N.  S. 
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THE   BATTLE    OF   SLUIS. 

JUNE  J4,  lua 

AN  ANNIVERSARY   STUDY. 

To  the  prince  who  sabseqaeiitlj'  became  King  James  II,  the 
British  Navy  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitnde.  While  he  was  Dake 
of  York  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  he  did  much  towarda  improving 
the  efficiaicy  of  the  Eervice,  and  he  also  let  slip  no  opportonity  of 
reminding  those  onder  him  of  the  glorious  antiquity  of  England's 
sea  power,  and  of  its  brilliant  traditions.  Such  remindera,  no 
doabt,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  building  up  e»pfit  de 
eorpBy  and  to  giving  tone  to  the  moral  of  the  fleet,  and  especially 
of  its  officers.  But  the  Duke's  knowledge  of  naval  history  was 
limited.  Apparently  he  had  not  read  Froissart,  nor  Avesbury,  nor 
Hemingford,  nor  even  Minot.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  Edgar 
as  the  early  English  naval  hero  most  worthy  of  commemoration ; 
and  not  only  did  he  name  after  that  king  a  fine  third-rate  which 
was  launched  in  1668,  but  he  even  went  so  far  in  his  admiration 
for  the  son  of  Edmund  the  Elder  as  to  call  attet  him  a  son  of  his 
own,  who  might,  had  he  lived,  have  become  King  of  England.  It 
is  owing  to  James's  action  in  this  matter  that  we  still  have  an 
Edgar  in  the  fioyal  liavy.  Had  the  Duke  been  better  informed, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  given  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  his  naval  pantheon  to  Edgar,  and  that  the  name  which  he 
wonld  have  chosen,  both  for  his  son  and  for  the  ship,  would  have 
been  Edward. 

For,  indeed,  of  all  the  English  naval  heroes  of  those  dark  ages 
prior  to  the  definite  organisation  of  the  service  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  none  stands  forward  more  prominently  than  Edward 
HI.  Alfred,  Earl  O-odwin,  and  Harold  II,  were  distinguished 
naval  leaders ;  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  defeated  Eustace  the 
Monk  off  the  South  Foreland  on  August  24,  1217,  was  perhaps, 
ngarded  as  an  admiral  only,  the  most  brilliant  commander  of 
our  earlier  history ;  and  John  Holland,  later  Duke  of  Exeter,  who 
fought  the  action  of  July  25,  141 7,  has  some  claims  to  be  included 
hi  the  first  Sight.  But  Edward  III.  had  the  honour  and  glory, 
tmicLce  among  English  sovereigns,  of  commanding  in  person  on 
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the  occasion  of  two  great  naval  victories  over  the  enemies  of  his 
conntrj.  Xo  other  English  sea  captain,  up  to  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  won  two  battles  of  equal  importance;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  say  more  in  order  to  enhance  the  eplendocr  of  King 
Edward's  triumphs  afloat,  it  may  be  added  that  seldom,  if  eT«r, 
has  a  British  commander-in-chief  had  the  good  fortune  to  lead  s 
more  capable  band  of  subordinate  officers  than  the  band  wiaA 
followed  Edward  at  Sluis  in  1340,  and  at  '  L'EspagnoU  snr  Mer' 
in  1350.  One  cannot  regret  the  retention  of  the  name  Edgar  on 
the  Navy  List ;  hut  seeing  that  Edward  was  a  greater  than  Edgar, 
and  that,  moreover,  the  present  heir  to  the  throne  bears  the  good 
English  name  of  Edward,  I  think  that  the  Admiralty,  when  next 
laying  down  a  first-class  battleship,  might  do  worse  than  Dame  it 
after  the  victor  of  Sluis.  I  may  add,  if  precedents  be  looked  for, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  vessel  mentioned  hereafter,  there  have 
already  been  ships  named  Edward  in  the  Royal  Navy,  though,  I 
believe,  only  small  craft.  The  Dutch  sixty-gun  ship  MaTs,  taken  by 
Rodney  in  1781,  was  added  to  the  Navy  as  the  Prince  Bdmard. 
A  fonrteen-gun  brig  which  was  in  the  service  at  the  same  time, 
having  been  purchased  in  1780,  bore  the  same  name.  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  recall  that  an  Edward  Bonavmture,  belcmging  to 
the  Levant  Company,  served  against  the  Armada  in  1588,  oader 
James  Lancaster,  who  subsequently  made  in  her  the  first  English 
voyage  to  India,  and  so  brought  about  the  foundation  of  the  Esst 
India  Company. 

Slnis,  it  must  be  feared,  is  a  name  that  suggests  but  fev 
memories  to  the  majority  of  the  English  people  of  to-day ;  and  to 
those  who  visit  it  the  place  looks  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  be 
connected  with  a  naval  action,  for  it  is  not  on  the  coast.  It  lies 
a  little  inland,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wester  Schelde,  near  the 
south-western  point  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland.  Bat  np 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  it  there  still  runs  an  inlet,  the 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  considerable  bay  and  a  faroorite 
anchorage  for  large  fleets. 

In  1340,  as  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign,  Edmrd 
III.  was  at  war  with  France,  and  was  prosecuting  his  claim,  u 
grandson  of  Philip  IV.,  to  the  French  crown.  In  February  hs 
returned  to  England  from  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  condoet- 
ing  the  campaign  ashore,  and  where  he  left  his  queen,  and  met  his 
Parliament,  which  granted  him  an  aid.  Having  despatdied 
necessary  business,  he  went  early  in  June  to  Ipswich,  in  order  ta 
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ie-«inbark  for  th«  Continent  with  fresh  troops  and  supplies  from 
he  port  of  Orwell.  He  there  leamt  that  his  enemies,  with  a 
new  to  prevent  him  from  again  landing  in  Flanders,  had  collected 
I  large  fleet  and  had  sent  it  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  the  Lam- 
nensvliet,  now  called  the  Zwijn.  This  is  the  bay  or  arm  of 
:he  sea  near  the  head  of  which  stands  Slais.  The  king's  naval 
idvisers  sought  to  deter  him  from  attempting  the  passage,  though 
hej  also  declared  that,  if  he  should  decide  to  croea,  they  would 
>tand  by  him,  even  to  the  death.  Their  opposition  seems  to 
liave  been  based  upon  the  consideration  that  a  fleet  largely  com- 
posed of  transports  and  storeships  would  be  at  an  inevitable  dis- 
ulvantage  if  pitted  against  a  force  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Gghting  ships.  Edward,  although  he  doubted  the  correctness  of 
the  news,  so  br  modified  his  original  intention  as  to  postpone  his 
departure  nntil  he  had  been  joined  by  numerous  additional  vessels. 
While  these  were  being  collected  he  appears  to  have  despatched 
a  look-out  squadron  of  fifty  sail  under  Robert,  Lord  Morley, 
Admiral  of  the  Northern  fleet,  to  cruise  off  the  Dutch  coast.  By 
June  20  the  fleet  at  Orwell  had  been  increased  to  two  hundred 
craft  of  various  kinds,  and  on  that  day  the  king  went  on 
board  the  Tkomaa,  captain  Bichard  Fylle.  Two  days  later  he 
sailed. 

For  some  time  previously  the  English  shores  of  the  Channel 
bad  be^i  constantly  harried  by  a  composite  naval  force  under 
Hngnes  Qni^ret,  Nicolas  B4huchet,  and  Egidio  Bocanegra,  brother 
of  the  Doge  of  Crenoa.  This  force,  mainly  French  and  Norman, 
bat  Inclnding  also  some  mercenaries  from  the  Mediterranean, 
had  plundered  and  burnt  Portsmouth  (then  a  town  of  little  naval 
importance),  ravaged  the  Channel  Islands,  made  several  descents 
upon  the  Me  of  Wight,  and  committed  outrages  at  various  other 
places;  and  it  had,  moreover,  captured  several  of  the  finest  of 
Edward's  ships,  inclnding  the  Ghriatopher,  the  Edward,  the 
Kaiherint,  and  the  Rose.  The  same  squadron,  considerably 
strengthened  no  doubt,  was  employed  by  Philip  of  Valois  to 
*aylay  Edward.  Its  strength,  if  we  may  trust  contemporary 
chroniclers,  may  have  been  as  great  as  400  sail,  and  may  have 
bees  as  small  as  140.  Edward  himself,  in  his  official  despatch, 
written  after  the  acUon,  put  it  at  190  sail ;  and  at  that  we  may 
^  omtent  to  accept  it.  Yet,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in 
fighting  quality,  the  ships  were  superior  to  the  English.  They 
^re  all  organised  tot  war,  whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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Eoglish  TeaaelB  were  merely  transpOTtA— crowded,  it  is  tnie,  witli 
men,  bnt  of  little  or  no  use  in  s  naval  engagement. 

On  the  EnfjUsb  side,  Edward  III.  oommanded  in  peawoi ;  but 
he  was  not  witboot  many  naval  lieatenants  of  distingoiriMd 
ability.  Besides  Lord  Morley,  wbo  joined  before  tbe  action,  tbece 
were  Ricbard  Fitz-Alan,  ninth  Earl  of  Amndel,  then  Admital  d 
the  Westa^i  Fleet ;  William  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  anoeatn 
of  tbe  present  Earl  Fitnrilliam ;  WilUam  de  Bohnn,  Eail  (rf 
Nortiiampton ;  Sir  Keginold  de  Cobham ;  Prince  Heoiy  of 
Lancaster,  later  Duke  of  Lancaster,  K.Q. ;  Sir  John  Besacbanqi, 
who  afterwards  became  tbe  first  Admiral  of  England ;  Sir  Williini 
Trassell ;  and  last,  bat  not  least,  Sir  Walter  Manny.  All  Umbb 
before  or  afterwards  held  independent  command  of  En^ish  fleets, 
and  most  of  tbem  were  among  tbe  heroes  ten  years  later  of 
'  L'Espagnols  eor  Mer.'  Among  others  wbo  we9«  present,  bat 
wbo  are  known  rather  as  military  than  as  naval  ofiScws,  wae 
Roger,  second  Lord  De  la  Warr ;  Lawrence,  first  Earl  of  Pembn^ ; 
Humphrey,  sixth  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex;  Hngh,  Earl  of 
Obaoeeter ;  Henry,  second  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick ;  Sir  Richaid 
Steflord ;  Sir  John  Ghandos ;  Sir  William  Felton ;  Sir  l^omu 
Eradeston ;  Sir  John  Onndy  ;  and  Xele  Loring,  afterwards  K.G-. 

On  Friday,  Jane  23nl,  at  noon,  being  then  off  Blankenbeighe, 
Edward  discovered  the  masts  of  the  fVench  fleet  showing  over 
the  low-lying  coast.  He  at  once  disembarked  three  knights  and 
their  horses,  and  sent  them  along  the  sandy  shore  to  reGOnn<Hlie. 
The  knights  reported  that  the  enemy  lay  at  anchor  nndw  the 
land  in  three  divisions,  and  that  nineteen  of  Uieir  ships  were  of 
a  size  snch  as  the  observers  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  h^ 
water  that  day  at  10.35  A.u. ;  so  that,  ere  tbe  English  could 
approach  the  month  of  the  Zwijn,  tbe  tide  bad  already  ebbid 
considerably.  It  seems  to  haVe  been  Edward's  intention  all  aloog 
to  go  in  on  the  tap  of  tbe  flood ;  and  the  reason  why  be  did  not 
atilise  tbe  next  high  tide,  at  10.S8  P.M.,  wae  no  donbt  beosnse  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  risks  and  chances  of  attacking  in  the 
dark.  He  waited  for  the  high  tide  of  11.23  a.m.  on  Satmday, 
Jime  24th.  In  the  meantime  the  French  were  recommended  bf 
Bocanegra  to  pnt  to  sea  and  attack  tbe  English ;  but,  instead  of 
ddng  BO,  they  merely  moved  in  four  divisions  down  nearv  to  tbe 
month  of  the  Zwijn,  where  each  division  &atened  itself  togetba 
with  cables  and  iron  chains,  and,  it  would  appear,  anchored. 

On  Saturday  nunning  tbe  wind,  so  fiur  as  can  be  gatberedi 
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was  aboat  K.E. ;  blowing,  that  is,  dmtIj  at  right  angles  across  th« 
Zwijn.  Edward  worked  np  against  it  antil  he  was  to  windward 
of  the  French,  and  could  approach  without  having  the  noon  snn 
directl;  in  his  people's  focea.  The  enemy  misunderstood  the 
manoBUTre,  which  they  at  first  snppwed  to  arise  from  shyness  to 
engage ;  and  it  seems  to  have  induced  a  few  of  them  to  cast  loose 
froiQ  the  chains  and  cables,  with  the  design  of  poisoing.  But 
they  were  disabused  when  Edward  bore  down  npon  them,  and  at 
midday  began  the  battle.  Morley's  ship  was  the  first  to  be 
eng^ed ;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's,  the  second ;  the  Earl  of 
Northampton's,  the  third ;  and  Sir  Walter  Manny's,  the  focrtb. 
The  others  crowded  with  all  sail  into  action,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  engagement  became  general. 

The  French  van,  or  first  division,  included  the  large  ships 
which  bad  been  specially  noticed  by  the  knights  whom  Edwud 
bad  landed  on  the  previous  afternoon.  It  also  included  the 
English  prizes — Chriatophw,  Edward,  Katherme,  and  Roae,  The 
enemy  had  filled  the  tope  of  these  with  stones,  and  with  men  to 
horl  them  down  on  the  English  decks ;  and  many  of  the  vessels 
had  Genoese  archers  on  board.  Nevertheless,  the  Ehiglish  grappled 
and  boarded  at  once.  The  French  fought  bravely  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  owing  to  the  enemy  being  formed  in  four  diviaons,  one 
behind  another,  Edward  was  able  to  throw  nearly  the  whole  weight 
of  bis  attack  npon  the  first  division,  and  that  the  second,  third, 
and  fonrth  divisions  could  not  do  much  for  the  support  of  their 
friends.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  towards  the  conclnsion  of  which 
the  enemy  leapt  by  hundreds  into  the  sea,  the  French  van  was 
broken  up,  and  several  of  its  ships  were  taken.  The  Chriatoplier, 
which  was  one  of  these,  was  immediately  manned  with  English 
archers,  and  sent  further  up  the  Zwijn  to  attack  the  Genoese 
galleys  in  the  fonrth  division.  But  by  that  time  the  fVench  had 
lost  heart.  The  men  in  the  ships  of  the  second  and  third  divi- 
sions jumped  wildly  into  their  boats  as  the  English  approached, 
and  endeavoored  at  all  hazards  to  reach  the  shore.  Few  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  do  so ;  for  most  of  the  boats,  being  overladen,  sank 
ere  they  had  gone  more  than  a  few  yards.  The  fonrth  division, 
under  Bocan^ra,  the  most  capable  of  the  French  leaders,  made 
a  g^Iant  effort  to  break  through  the  English  and  to  escape  to  sea. 
It  consisted  of  sixty  vessels,  including  the  Genoese  galleys ;  and 
of  these,  twenty-four  succeeded  in  getting  away  for  the  moment, 
though  s(Hne  were  taken  subsequently.    But  the  whole  of  the  rest 
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of  the  fleet — one  htmdred  and  sixty-sLx  sail,  according  to  Edvard's 
compDtation — was  taken,  borot,  atink,  or  driven  ashore  and  de- 
stroyed. The  battle  was  not  ended  until  well  into  the  night.  It 
cost  the  French  twenty  thousand,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  English  lost  only  two  ships,  neither  of 
them  being  of  great  importance,  and  not  more  than  four  thoosaod 
people;  and  the  only  officers  of  any  distinction  slain  on  the  Eng- 
lieh  side  were  Sir  Thomas  de  Monthermer,  son  of  Joan  Flantagenet, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  coosin  therefore  of  Edward  III. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Latimer ;  Sir  John  Boteler ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Poynings.  On 
the  other  hand,  Qoiiret  and  E^huchet  both  perished.  Some  his- 
torians assert  that  both,  and  others  that  the  latter,  of  these  officers 
fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  About  Qadret's  exact  fete 
there  is  some  doubt ;  B^huchet's  body  was  certainly  hanged  to  the 
mast  of  the  ship  on  board  which  he  had  commanded ;  and,  loiA- 
ing  to  the  atrocities  which  the  Admiral  had  previously  committed 
on  the  English  coasts,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  captors  kDkd 
him  in  cold  blood,  just  as  Eastace  the  Monk  had  been  hilled  by 
fiichard  the  Bastard  after  the  victory  off  the  South  Foreland  in 
1217.  Bocanegra,  better  known  in  England  as  Blackbeard,  saved 
himself  with  his  galleys.  On  the  following  Wednesday  Edward  IIL 
sent  to  his  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  a  despatch  announcing  and  describing  the  suocees.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  first  despatch  of  the  kind  known  ;  but  it 
is  a  little  disappointing,  inasmuch  as,  although  it  makes  referasce 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Flamands,  with  whom  England  was  tfaa 
co-operating,  it  does  so  in  snch  terms  as  to  leave  it  in  doobt 
whether  these  people  rendered  any  actual  assistance  to  the  Englidi 
during  the  battle.  The  point,  which  can  now  never  be  cleared 
up,  is  of  importance,  seeing  that  French  historians  attribute  the 
result  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Flamands  came  to  the  h^ 
of  their  allies.  Hemingford,  however,  states  explicitly  that  the 
Flamands  awaited  the  issue  in  order  to  side  with  the  victors ;  and 
in  Edward's  despatch  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  what 
Hemingford  says. 

Edward,  no  doubt,  risked  something  by  attempting  to  croas 
from  Orwell  with  his  great  convoy  of  transports,  while  the  nn- 
defeated  force  of  France,  the  '  fleet  in  being,'  lay  in  the  Zwijn 
with  a  view  to  preventing  him  from  landing  in  FlandCTS ;  but,  at 
Mahan  points  ont  in  his  '  Nelson,'  the  menace  of  a  '  fleet  in  being' 
has  been  Tsstly  overrated  by  many  recent  writers.     If  Qm&r^  and 
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B^hnehet,  inatead  of  lying  in  port,  had  taken  ap  a  positioa  off 
Orwell,  the  menace  would  have  been  much  more  seriooe ;  and  it 
would  have  probably  decided  Edward  to  keep  his  transports  safe  in 
the  river,  pending  a  moment  when  he  ehoold  have  defeated  the 
enemy  at  sea.  But  the  &ct  of  the  French  going  to  the  Zwijn 
and  remaining  there  may  have  suggested  to  Edward  that  the 
French  fleet,  though  indeed  a  '  fleet  in  being,'  was  not  what  I 
prefer  to  call  a  '  potential  fleet.'  The  '  fleet  in  being  *  may  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  be  neglected.  The  '  potential  fleet' — by  which 
I  onderstand  a  fleet,  not  merely  '  in  being,'  bat  stationed  and  led 
in  such  an  offensive  manner  as  to  make  it  plain  to  all  that  it  will 
do  its  very  best  against  its  enemy — can  never  be  trifled  with.  In 
the  &ce  of  the  fleet  merely  '  in  being,'  Edward  was,  to  my  mind, 
perfectly  justified  in  crossing  as  he  did,  especially  as  he  had 
Morley,  with  a  squadron  of  observation,  off  the  coast  of  Flanders 
to  warn  him  betimes  of  any  change  in  the  situation.  Indeed,  he 
was  more  than  jostifled,  time  being  of  importance  to  him.  It  is 
true  that,  having  crossed,  he  would  have  been  extremely  rash  had 
be  sought  to  evade  the  enemy,  and  to  land,  as  conceivably  he 
might  have  landed,  without  first  attacking  him.  The  destruction 
of  the  French  fleet  was  his  first  and  immediate  object :  the  landing 
was  only  an  ulterior  purpose. 

The  position  has  a  lesson  for  us  to-day,  since  it  bears  upon  the 
(rfb-debated  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  invasion  of  this 
country.  If,  in  war  time,  we  keep  efficient  fleets  close  to  the 
maritime  frontiers  of  our  enemies,  well  and  good.  We  shall  not 
be  invaded — at  least,  until  those  fleets  have  been  destroyed.  But 
if  we  trust  to  a  fleet  merely  '  in  being ' — not  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  fight,  not  necessarily  in  the  right  place — we  may  find 
ourselves  deceived.  Not  only  may  we  be  invaded,  we  may  even 
be  invaded  while  our  fleet  is  still  practically  intact.  The  problem 
becomes  one  of  risk,  not  of  possibility. 

W.  Laikd  Clowes. 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF 
THE  QUEEN'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  MARRIAGE. 

I  THISK  it  must  be  seventy-two  years  ago  doce  I  first  saw  the 
PrinceBB  Victoria,  thea'aboat  six  years  old,  and  one  month  yonnger 
than  myself.  I  was  taken  by  my  grandmother.  Lady  Radnor,  iriio 
had,  I  believe,  been  on  intimate  tenns  with  the  old  Royal  &mily, 
to  Kensington  Palace,  when  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dnchess  of 
Kent.  The  room,  which  I  remembw  with  some  distinctnees,  had 
a  large  window,  I  think  a  bay,  in  which  a  little  girl  was  playing 
by  herself,  and  whom  I  joined,  while  the  elders  conversed  together. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  have  shown  a  too  easy  familiarity  of 
manner  in  my  ignorance  of  Conrt  etiquette,  bat  the  yonng  Prineea 
quickly  and  wamingly  told  me,  referring  to  the  toys  scatt«r«d 
around,  '  You  must  not  touch  those,  they  are  mine ;  and  I  may 
call  yon  Jane,  but  you  must  not  call  me  Victoria.'  Being  l^ 
nature  inclined  to  obedience,  I  hope,  and  think,  I  did  not  transgress 
in  these  matters,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  how  the  visit  passed 
off,  nor  how  we  parted. 

^'hen  I  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen — that  is  over  sixty-two 
years  ago — my  mother  went  irom  Wiltshire  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  hold  a  stall,  I  think,  at  a  bazaar  patronised,  and  I  believe 
attended,  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  raise  funds  to  meet  disttvsa 
in  Ireland.  From  the  sale  my  mother  brought  me  back  an  im- 
pression from  a  drawing  on  stone  by  the  Princess  Victoria,  wfaoss 
signature  is  lithographed  in  the  comer.  It  is  a  pretty  picture  of 
a  village  child  leaning  against  a  projection  of  a  diff,  while  a 
pitcher  on  the  ground  is  being  filled  with  water  irom  a  pipe  let 
into  the  rock.  In  a  moment  of  folly,  years  afterwards,  I  pasted 
the  picture  on  to  a  screen,  where  I  fear  I  must  now  leave  it ;  but 
one  day  I  hope  somebody  will  have  it  carefully  removed  and 
framed,  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  hand  that  executed  it. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  many  copies  of  it  now  exist,  koA,  if 
so,  where. 

When  I  was  seventeen  my  &mily  passed  a  winter  at  Ramsgate, 
where  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter  were  also  staying, 
and  with  whom  my  parents  one  evening  went  to  dine,  while  I,  not 
quite  emancipated  from  the  schoolroom,  was  left  at  home.      To 
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my  surprise  and  somewhat,  no  doabt,  to  my  cODBternation,  mingled 
with  pleasnie,  a  message  came  back  to  say  the  carriage  was  to  call 
f<»  me  and  take  me  to  join  the  party  in  the  evening.  Not  an 
evening  dress  fit  for  '  society'  did  I  possess,  at  any  rate  not  there ; 
but  for  that  there  was  no  help,  so  I  was  attired,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  in  a  frock  of  washed  white  book-mnshn,  as  the  material 
was  then  called,  without  sash  or  bows  to  brighten  it,  black  silk 
mittens  for  my  hands  and  anns,  and  probably  black  pninella  shoes 
on  my  feet,  with  sandals  crossing  over  the  instep  and  fastened 
ronnd  the  ankle,  and  away  I  went.  We  danced  a  qnadrille  while 
some  one  of  the  company  I  think  played,  and  I  dare  say  I  most 
conscientiously  pointed  the  toes  of  my  pmnella  shoes,  rounded  my 
arms  into  two  Bemicirclea,  and  held  up  the  skirt  of  the  washed 
muslin  frock,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  my  kind 
old  French  dancing  master.  Dancing  was  dancing  in  those 
days,  not  skirmishing !  The  Princess  joined  in  the  quadrille, 
bnt  I  cannot  recall  any  other  particular  circumstance  relating 
to  the  part  she  took  that  evening,  and  the  few  guests  dispersed 
early. 

The  strongest  impression  I  brought  away  with  me  was  the 
gracious,  smiling  gentle  kindness  of  the  Dnchess  <^  Kent,  which 
always  seemed  to  shine  in  her  &ce  whenever  we  afterwards  met. 

^lien  our  Queen  was  married,  I  was  named  to  be  one  of  her 
twelve  bridesmaids,  an  honour  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
which  has  strengthened  with  passing  years.  We  were  at  the 
time  living  Jn  Berkshire,  and  my  mother  and  I  had  then  our 
first  experience  of  mlroad-travelling — as  after  posting,  I  think  to 
Beading,  we  joined  the  Cireat  Western  line,  not,  however,  enter- 
ing a  public  carriage.  To  have  done  so  then  would,  I  imagine, 
have  startled  our  friends  as  unpleasantly  as  a  very  few  years  ago 
staid  grandmammas  and  demure  aunts  were  startled  by  hearing 
of  granddaughters  and  oieoea  skipping  into  omnibuses  w  climb- 
ing to  their  tops,  and  so  careering  aloDg  Ijondon  streets.  On  this 
occasion  our  own  carriage  was  placed  on  a  truck  ;  in  this  we  sat, 
and  so  steamed  to  town. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding,  the  twelve  bridesmaids  assembled 
in  St.  James's  Palace  some  conddemble  time  before  oar  services 
were  required ;  so  when  we  perceived  that  one  of  onr  number  had 
her  rose  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  head,  we  had  plenty  of  leisure 
to  remedy  the  mistake,  the  victim  most  good-humooredly  sab- 
mitting  to  our  criticism  and  amateor  hairdressing.    She  was 
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one  of  those  eight '  of  oar  number  who  have  passed  awa;  since  then 
to  the  '  anknown  land.'  How  simple  onr  dress  was !  A  doable 
skirt  of  white  tulle  over  white  silk,  the  upper  one  looped  up  on 
one  side  and  fastened  by  a  large  white  rose  with  green  leavoB 
similar  to  the  one  worn  on  the  bead,  though  majbe  bigg«. 
They  were  placed  on  the  right  side  of  those  who  were  to  walk  on 
the  left,  and  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  six  on  the  opposite  side  td 
the  train.  Holding  up  that  train  we  walked  along  a  oonidor 
with  spectators  ranged  in  tiers  along  the  wall,  and  turned  into 
tbe  chapel,  when  for  a  moment  came  a  startUog  disoordant  dash, 
as  the  band  in  tbe  passage  did  not  stop  playing  oatside  befiare 
the  organ  took  ap  a  totally  different  strain  within.  I  dare  say 
tbe  bride  heard  nothing  of  it,  for  doubtless  heart  and  thonghU 
were  too  deeply  engrossed  to  notice  any  outward  fnatter. 

Like  our  attire,  all  was  simple  and  plain  in  the  chapeL  Then 
were  no  ballroom-like  deoOTations,  no  glitter  or  pomp,  ecclesi- 
astical or  otherwise,  no  Hght  hut  that  from  Heaven.  But  tltcre 
was  calm  seriousness,  deep  tender  interest,  and  a  reverent  hush, 
save  the  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  service.  The  great  Lady— 
the  very  great  Lady  knelt,  visibly  trembling,  before  tbe  Omn- 
munion  rails,  and  a  noble  woman  and  a  noble  man  were  joined  to- 
gether in  holy  matrimony  and  by  the  bond  of  a  consecrated  love. 

Ah  me  1  whet  years  of  happiness  followed,  and  then  what 
mourning  and  woe !  It  was  God's  will  that  our  Sovereign  shouU 
be  visited  by  a  crushing  sorrow ;  but  we  may  well  praise  and 
thank  Him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  trial.  He  of  His  grace  and 
mercy  spared  her  to  the  affection,  and  the  venemtion  of  hst 
people,  and  to  the  tender  love  of  her  children. 

I  cannot  recall  what  passages  or  apartments  we  passed 
through  after  tbe  ceremony,  but  we  finally  found  ooiselves  in  a 
room  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  with  no  guests  or  relatives 
present.  They  were  standing  by  a  table,  when  an  attendant 
brought  in  what  looked  like  a  plain  coloured  baize  or  doth  bag, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Queen,  who  drew  from  it,  one  at  a  time,  a  little 
dark  blue  velvet  case,  giving  one  to  each  of  ue.  Then  she  and 
tbe  Prince  passed  out  at  a  side  door,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

The  cases  contained  brooches  in  the  form  of  a  spread  eagle 
studded  with  torquoises,  with  ruby  eyes  and  holding  a  peari  in 
each  claw.     The  royal  initials  and  the  date  were  engraved  at  the 

'  Since  tho  above  was  written,  by  the  death  of  Ladj  Foley  the  nnmber  lu 
beoome  Dioe. 
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lack.  We  afterwards  received  permisBioa  to  wear  them  in  a 
rhite  rosette  on  our  shoalder,  as  a  kind  of  brideamaids'  order. 
Jot  the  ose  of  this  privilege  gradually  died  out,  I  hazard  the 
onjectnre  that  under  similar  circumBtances  in  these  days  the 
fiflB  would  be  brought  iu  with  stately  ceremony,  resting  on  a 
ichly  embroidered  velvet  cushion  lying  on  a  golden  salver. 
Ifet  I  rejoice  to  remember  it  was  not  so  then,  and  look  back  with 
'espectfal  admiration  to  the  unostentatious,  simple  habits  of 
'hose  times.  But,  '  aatres  temps,  autres  mceurs,'  I  had  a  great 
ippreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  royal  bridegroom,  as  I  have 
tlso  of  his  upright  character,  marked  mental  endowments,  and 
practical  wisdom ;  but  I  had  no  other  personal  knowledge  of  his 
[:harm. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  palace,  to  which  I 
was  escorted  by  my  etep-brother-in-law,  Colonel  Buckley,  one  of 
the  earliest  equerries  of  Her  Majesty.  There  were  httle  tables, 
at  one  of  which  we  sat  with  others,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
who  were  our  companions ;  while  at  a  large  table,  presided  over, 
I  think,  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  were  the  greater  folk.  After 
the  feast  the  guests  departed,  and  bo  the  wedding  day  was  ended. 
Since  then  kind  words  in  the  sweet  and  gentle  voice  of  our 
Royal  Mistress  have  been  spoken  to  me,  when  I  have  felt  almost 
too  shy  and  nervous  to  hear  them  ;  hut  that  belongs  to  a  far 
away  past. 

I  have  a  poasesBion  I  value  much.  It  is  a  slight  pencil 
sketch  drawn  by  the  Queen  and  sent  to  me  through  my  brother- 
in-law,  to  show  what  the  bridesmaid's  dress  was  to  be.  It  is  on 
note-paper,  stamped  with  a  gold  crown  in  one  corner.  I  was 
told  that  one  of  the  other  bridesmaids  had  a  similar  gift,  but 
whether  there  were  more  I  never  heard. 

When  I  am  gone  hence,  I  hope  this  little  treasure  will  pass 
to  a  near  relative  of  my  own  who  already  possesses  a  letter 
vritten  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  I 
Uunk  it  would  be  fitting  that  the  same  house  should  contain  a 
letter  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Great  and  a  drawing  from 
the  hand  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Greatly  Beloved. 

Jase  Harriett  Ellice, 
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'  We  must  think  for  the  fatnre  po.titioiu  of  the  •( 

If  I  seem  to  have  been  eomethicg  iirelevant  in  placing  a  well- 
wom  attemnoe  of  the  Prince  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  it  is  beoaaee  the  future  of  the  hapless  little  kingdom  o( 
Siam  depends,  as  mnch  as  it  depends  on  anything,  apou  the 
'  fntuie  positions  of  the  sons  of  honest  Frenchmen.'  Of  this 
tmth,  recent  history  is  all  too  painfully  pregnant.  In  the  grut 
game  of  '  eartb-honger,'  of  which  the  helpless  Land  of  the  Wfait« 
Elephant  has  been  made  at  once  the  victim  and  the  tool,  France 
does  indeed,  as  the  Prince  would  express  it,  appear  to  '  hold  all 
the  trumps.' 

The  Siamese  Royal  Family,  the  reigning  representative  of  wbidi 
has  selected  the  present  year  for  a  European  tour  upon  an  elabcoats 
BC&Ie,  is  at  once  the  acme  of  Oriental  antiquity  and  of  Orieatsl 
modernity.  In  other  words,  it  can,  an  it  so  choose,  claim  more  or 
less  direct  descent  irom  Talmud — and,  indeed,  Siamese  ttaditifflis 
are  in  no  way  unworthy  of  that  Tartar  terror.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Kings  of  Siam  who  can  claim  to  have  left  a  lasting  footprint 
upon  the  sands  of  their  country's  history  as  a  &ctor  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  world  are  only  about  three  in  number.  So  proverbial  is  it 
that  the  rulers  of  barbaric  lands  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
particularly  long-lived,  that  it  may  appropriately  be  deemed 
matter  for  self-congratulation  that  the  Koyal  visitor  to  England 
in  '  Queen's  Tear ' — Chulalongkom  Rex — though  he  ia  now  but  in 
the  prime  of  life,  has  rested  upon  the  throne  of  bis  anoeetins  for 
eight-and-twenty  years.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  names  of  the  deceased  male  parent  of  Siam'e  King  an 
indubitably  worthy  of  permanent  record.  They  are — or,  rather,  they 
were — as  follow:  'Fhra  Bard  Somdetch  Phra  Faramendr  Idahi 
Mongkut  Phra  Ghom  Klao  Chan  Yu  Hua.'  He  is  often  styled 
the  'first'  King  of  Siam — that  is,  not  only  of  Siam  io  hei 
awakening  from  the  chrysalis  stage  of  Oriental  savt^ery  in  which 
she  had  for  so  long  lain  for  centuries  dead;  but  also  because, 
tmtil  recent  years,  there  was  a  First  and  a  Second  King  at  BanglK^ 
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King  Ghom  Klao  it  was  who  behaved  so  splendidly  to  Her 
Majesty's  representative,  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  his  missioa 
to  Bangkok  in  1S55.  Phra  Ghom  Klao  left  as  heritage  to  his 
sacceesor  a  rare  record  of  work  well  done  in  elevating  his  coontiy 
to  a  more  than  respectable  pinnacle  of  eminence  among  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  Farthest  East.  He  it  was  who,  on  it  being 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  drive  the  missionaries 
ont  of  his  country,  replied :  '  Why  should  I  do  so  P  They  at 
least  do  my  people  no  harm,'  And  it  was  considered  comme  U 
/oat — nay,  it  was  held  the  highest  honour  that  one  monarch 
coold  render  unto  another — for  the  King  of  Siam  to  send  the  Queen 
of  England,  per  Sir  John  Bowring,  a  tuft  of  hairs  plucked  from  the 
sacred  "White  Elephant !  There  are,  it  should  be  remarked  for 
the  information  of  the  unsuspecting,  no  such  phenomena  as 
'  white'  elephants.  The  beasts  so  designated  are  of  a  dirty  drab 
colour ;  and  Mr.  G'eorge  Gorzon  has  amasingly  recorded  how  the 
nnscmpulous  proprietor  of  a  peripatetic  cirque  once  ontraged  the 
Bosoeptibilities  of  the  good  Buddhists  of  Bangkok  for  all  time  by 
painting  an  elephant  white  and  exhibiting  it  to  their  astonished 
giue! 

The  King  of  Siam  has  a  First  Queen,  a  Second  Queen — so 
mns  the  law  of  the  land — and  a  large  number  of  inferior  wives  or 
ooncnbines.  Bnt  then  the  marital  laws  of  Siam  are  a  little  in- 
volved, not  to  say  unique,  permitting  as  they  do  the  well-known 
'  Secretary  of  State,'  Prince  Devawongse  ('  The  Dewan ')  to  be  at 
tmce  the  half-brother  and  brother-in-law  of  his  King.  The  heir 
to  the  throne  is,  of  course,  the  offspring  of  the  First  Queen-Consort, 
and,  biling  her,  the  child  of  (I  b^eve)  the  Second  Qneen.  In 
this  matter  King  Chnlalongkom  salTered  a  poignant  grief  in  the 
demise,  at  the  b^inning  of  1895,  of  the  Crown  Prince,  a 
splendidly  bright  yoath  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  is  believed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  decease  of  the  present  King,  should 
snch  a  calamity  happen,  would  lead  to  a,  sangoinaiy  dispute, 
regarding  the  succession,  amongst  the  innam^»ble  phras  and 
|Hrinces  that  the  conntiy  owns.  At  present  the  succession  is 
vested  in  another  boy  of  considerable  attainments,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  being  for  a  time  the  pnpil  of  Mr.  Basil  Thomson 
at  Ascot. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  curious  marital  relations  that 
distinguish  ths  social  aspect  of  the  Siamese  sovereignty,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pcadoned  for  quoting  briefly  from  a  moat  remarkably 
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qnaint  deecription  of  the  '  lamentable  iUnees  and  death  of  Ha 
Young  Amiable  Majesty  the  Qaeen  Somanasa  Waddhanawaddy 
Wattee,  the  lawful  Royal  Consort  of  HU  Most  Excellent  Giadoos 
Majesty  Somdetch  Fhra  Paiamendr  Maha  Mongkut,  the  King  of 
Siam  aod  reigning  npon  the  present  time  ...  it  accordingly  to 
the  same  consequence  took  place  on  Saturday  the  21at  August 
[1852]  at  1  o'clock  p,m.,  when  her  Majesty  has  safely  deliyered  a 
living  male  royal  infont.  Her  royal  Son  though  very  feeble  and 
BDoaU  was  bom  alive  crying  and  giving  the  usual  signs  of 
infantile  life,  so  that  many  persons  of  royalty  and  ability  were 
immediately  assembled  with  the  officers  of  the  palace  and  w^ 
comed  the  royal  bier's  arrival  by  birth  with  higheet  manner  of 
mnsic  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy :  they  made  its  bed  on 
the  golden  seat  covered  with  white  surrounded  wiUi  royal 
weapons,  book,  pencil,  &c.,  according  to  ancient  regal  custom, 
and  placed  its  carefal  and  protection.  Alas !  but  three  bonis 
after  his  birth  on  a  lapsed  and  stopped  his  breatJi  on  4  o'clock  fjl 
of  that  day.  So  its  lif  was  very  brief  one  .  .  .  afl^  this  she 
sunk  rapidly  during  coarse  of  three  days,  aod  breathed  ha  last 
breath  on  the  10th  of  October  1852  at  6  o'clock  P.M.  greatesUy 
lamented  and  bewailed  by  all  the  Royal  Household.  Her  remains 
was  bathed  and  adorned  with  golden  dead  ornament^.' 

The  reference  is  to  a  mother  aod  child,  the  latter  of  whom 
would,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  only  lived  a  few  hours,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  due  course.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
noticeable  that  the  Siamese  Royal  family  are  not  a  long-lived 
race.  Consumption  appears  to  be  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  I  have  heard  rumours  touching  the  health 
of  his  present  Majesty.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  of  medium 
height  and  distinguished  mien.  He  is  by  way  of  being  a  capital 
English  scholar,  and  the  reforms  that  he  has  from  time  to  time 
introduced  and  carried  out  in  his  country  have  been  essentially 
British — this  being  all  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  bom 
the  circumstance  that  not  only  are  a  large  proportion  of  the 
European  officials  in  Siamese  employ  of  Danish  and  German 
nationality,  but  that  the  '  General  Adviser  and  Minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary '  to  the  Court  of  Bangkok  has  been  a  Belgian,  none  other 
than  the  well-known  publicist,  M.  Rolin-Jacquemyne.  But  the 
innovations  and  reforms  are,  as  has  been  said,  almost  without 
exception  British.  This  is  only  just.  Fot  the  commerce  of  Siam 
with  the  outside  world  is  in  the  startling  ratio  of  about  ninety- 
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five  per  cent.  British  to  five  per  cent.  French ! '  Where,  then, 
comes  in  the  reasoning  of  Prince  Henri's  high-sounding  '  we  mnst 
think  for  the  fdtore  positions  of  the  sons  of  honest  Frenchmen '  ? 
Tmly,  it  makes  one  mb  one's  e;es  after  pemsal  of  his  able  bnt 
vilfiillj  misleading  '  Around  Tonqnin  and  Siam.'  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  officials  of  French  Cochin-China 
bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  populace  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  colony  in  the  vorld. 

The  railways  of  Siam  are  British,  the  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones are  more  British  than  otherwise,  the  police  and  prison- 
system  have  been  re-modelled  as  much  ae  possible  after  British 
patterns,  and  so,  too,  has  the  army.  The  navy  (so-called)  has 
been  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  knot  of  Danish  officers  of  varying 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  experience,  at  whose  head  has  stood  a 
gentleman  bearing  the  extraordinary  nomenclature — for  a  Dane— of 
Commodore  da  Pleasis  de  Richelieu.  As  is  bound  to  be  the  case 
in  instances  of  the  kind,  these  attempts  at  Europeanising  become 
at  times  a  little  ludicrous.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  langh- 
aUe,  for  example,  than  the  spectacle  of  a  Bangkok  '  policeman,' 
belmeted  and  buttoned  d,  la  '  the  force,'  as  he  shoulders  the 
'clothes-prop'  of  his  dignified  office  and  nnblushingly  turns  his 
bine  trousers  up  to  his  copper-coloured  knees.  Screamingly  funny, 
too,  in  a  dififerent  direction,  was  the  innocuous  firing  of  a  torpedo 
(Siamese)  during  the  height  of  the  naval  engagement  in  the 
Meinam  in  July,  1893.  The  operator — a  European,  but  an 
amateur — afterwards  confided  to  me  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
be  had  exploded  the  missile  in  front  or  &r  astern  of  the 
advanciog  I^Vench  gunboats !     It  was  a  dread  fiasco  all  round. 

The  palace  of  King  Cbulalongkom  covers  in  its  entirety  an 
area  of  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  within  high  walls  of  glittering 
white.  In  Sir  John  Bowring's  time  the  palace  contained  no  fewer 
than  three  thousand  females,  some  seven  hundred  of  whom  were 
the '  wives '  of  the  king  and  the  remainder  servants  and  '  ladies- 
in-waiting.'  To  this  inner  portion  of  the  Koyal  residence  no 
Enrqwan  of  the  male  sex  has  ever  been  permitted  to  penetrate, 
and  of  the  finer  sex  very  few.  The  good  Bishop  Fallegoix — 
whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was  a  Frenchman — taught  Latin  to 
the  late  King ;  and  the  Bishop  left  behind  him  one  of  the  few 
aathentic  records  of  the  inner  life  of  Siam  and  its  people.  He 
tells,  &om  personal  observation,  that  it  is  death  to  the  execationer 
'  For  conflnnation  of  thie,  see  recent  statiBtJw. 
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if  be  should  chance  to  hand  the  instrament  of  death  to  the 
King  when  the  latter  is  enraged  with  a  coortier — ^Buddhistic  lav 
declaring  that  70a  ma;  not  be  the  means  of  gratifying  yotiT 
master's  passion  to  take  life.  I  myself  have  witnessed  a  poUic 
execution  at  Bangkok,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  the  de«tli 
penalty  was  carried  out  with  uncommon  clamsiness.  The  we^ioii 
resembled  a  large  sabre,  and  the  swordsmanship — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  term — was  not  good.  The  crime  was  that  of  wife- 
murder  for  infidelity,  and  the  victim  was  a  handsome  yoong 
Siamese. 

The  great>-grandbtber  of  the  reigning  King  was  the  refd  foonder 
of  the  Siamese  dynasty.  He  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1782  by 
reason  of  the  then  ruler's  insanity.  On  his  death  in  1824  bis 
two  Bons,  Chau  Fa  Mongkut  and  Chan  Fa  Xoi  were  named 
First  and  Second  Kings  respectively  ;  but  their  elder  hal^ 
brother,  Krom-cluat,  managed  to  get  the  crown  from  them  itj 
stealth.  Ghau  Fa  Noi  thereupon  entered  the  priesthood,  remaining 
a  bonne  for  twenty-six  years,  and  eventually  becoming  King  on  &« 
usnrper'a  death  in  1851.  This  religion 'as  she  is  tanght' in  Siam  is 
to  strangers'  eyes  one  of  the  strangest  sights  to  be  encountered  at 
Bangkok.  In  my  time  there  were  perhaps  ten  tbonsaad  droning 
Buddhist  priests  in  the  capital,  out  of  a  total  population  of  half 
a  million  ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  picturesque  than  the 
spectacle  of  these  sinister-looking,  yellow-robed  fellows  flitting 
through  the  bright  green  palms  as  they  go  from  house  to  hoase 
collecting  their  daily  rations  from  the  charitable.  For  when  yon 
become  a  priest  you  renounce  all  things  save  allegiance  to  the 
BMdha,  and  to  him  you  dedicate  the  whole  of  your  worldly 
wealth. 

If  the  tourist's  ideal  of  Cairo  life  may  be  summed  up  in  (be 
words  'donkeys,  donkeys,  donkeys;  camels,  camels,  camels; 
mosques,  mosques,  mosques,'  then  equally  may  the  visitor's  £nt 
and  last  impression  of  Bangkok  be  contained  in  the  reiteration 
of  '  priests,  priests,  priests ;  temples,  temples,  temples ;  dogs, 
dogs,  dogs.'  These  temples,  or  wata,  of  the  Buddhist  belief  are 
a  munificent  feature  of  Bangkok's  mysterious  charm  for  the 
foreigner.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  dominated  by  one 
called  W&t  Chang,  or  Temple  of  Chang,  which  I  have  styled  'the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Bangkok.'  As  you  steam  up  the  Meinam 
(mei^^ndm,  '  mother  of  waters ')  from  the  open  ocean,  you  have 
W4t   Chang   for  ever  in  the   foreground,   its   huge   domes  and 
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wondroos  minarets  touched  redl;  and  weirdly  by  the  tropic  sun. 
Tnside,  Wat  Chang  is  chieily  memorable  for  a  vast  effigy  of  the 
Buddha  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  popularly  knovn  as  '  the 
Sleeping  Buddha.' 

King  Chau  Fa  Mongtut  would  frequently  address  Sir  John 
Bowring,  of  whom  he  made  a  close  personal  friend,  on  matters  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  in  a  way  that  redounds  greatly  to  his 
credit,  not  only  as  Oriental  monarch,  but  as  man.  '  That  is  my 
cook-bouse,'  he  said  one  day,  proudly ;  '  I  built  the  first  chimneys 
in  Siam.'  Another  time  he  said  to  Sir  John  that  he  prided  him- 
self on  there  having  been  bnt  two  cases  of  abdication  in  Siamese 
annals.  '  One  was  unfortunate,'  added  Mongkut ;  '  for,  the  King 
having  left  the  throne,  confusion  and  tumult  followed,  and  be  was 
fwced  to  retom.'  His  Majesty  was  particularly  anxious  to  know 
from  Sir  John  what  objections  there  could  conceivably  be  to  the 
polygamic  state,  seeing  (hat  it  was  sanctioned  both  by  the  Siamese 
and  the  Buddhistic  law.  The  King  religiously  kept  his  vow  of 
<dia8tity  daring  his  twenty-six  years  as  bonze;  but  he  proudly 
wrote  to  Sir  John  that  in  the  three  months  after  the  latter  left 
Siam  the  Boyal  Family  had  been  increased  by  four  children.  The 
British  diplomatist's  comment  is :  '  I  cannot  fancy  that  the  ascetic 
and  secluded  life  which  he  led  for  more  than  twenty-six  years 
could  have  much  attraction  for  one  obviously  fond  of  pleasure.' 

The  Siamese  King  dines  by  himself,  and  each  dish  is  tasted  by 
an  attendant  or  official  ere  it  is  set  before  him. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  the  European  tour  of  Siam's  ruler, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  Venice  of  the  Far  East,  should 
oommence  in  the  Venice  of  the  Near,  One  wonders,  indeed, 
whether  the  arrangement  was  merely  an  accidental  one.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  seriously  to  compare 
Bangkok  in  sunburnt  Siam  with  Venice  in  sunny  Italy ;  but 
there  are  some — notably  one— curious  points  of  similarity.  If  not 
actually  built  upon  a  system  of  islets,  Bangkok  is  so  marvellously 
intersected  by  waterways  that  it  is  to  all  intents  a  City  of  the 
Waters.  The  bulk  of  the  native  population,  not  only  of  Bangkok 
but  of  Siam  and  Annam  generally,  live  in  floating-houses  that 
aze  moored  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  inniunerahle  little 
creeks  which  intersect  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Nearly  all 
of  the  marketing  is  done  by  water,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
greatest  pageants  of  public  life  are  conducted  on  the  rivers  also. 
The  women  of  Siam — always,  by  the  way,  of  inferior  '  caste'  to 
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their  btubands — are  splendid  swimmers  and  expert  rowers.  Ha 
canoe,  or  sampan,  ie  nsed  by  all  classes  of  the  commonity. 

The  foregoing  reference  to  the  pariah  dogs  of  Bangkok  is  m 
nowise  an  ex^geration.  The  city  Bwanns  with  them.  Like 
wolves,  they  bunt  together  in  packs.  Owners  tbey  have  few  « 
none,  and — again  like  wolves — they  make  the  sultry  night  hideooi 
with  their  ominous  growls  and  angry  snarling.  Yet  the  Bangkt^ 
pariah  is  in  reality  as  cowardly  as  a  Chinaman.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  wonderfully  interesting  paper  might  be  written 
in  comparison  of  the  pariah  packs  of  Bangkok  and  of  Stambonl— 
of  the  Far  and  of  the  Near  East.  Certainly  the  capital  of  tlie 
Shadow  of  Grod  is  the  only  city  of  the  world  that  can  compare  in 
this  essential  with  the  capital  of  Chulalongkom  Rex ;  and  I  sm 
hy  no  means  certain  that  the  queerly-built,  queerly-peopled  dty 
on  the  reedy  Meinam  has  not  the  '  advantage '  in  point  of  nombsi 
^-of  dogs. 

Bangkok  itself  has  a  population  numbering  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Siamese,  abont  the  same  pT(^rtioQ  of  Chinese,  and  less 
than  a  thousand  Europeans.  In  Upper  Siam  the  leopard  still 
abounds,  with  numbers  of  the  most  poisonous  snakes  and  the 
rarest  of  Eastern  birds.  A  deadlier  chmate  than  this  coald  not 
well  be  imagined.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  men  have  been 
alive  and  well  in  the  morning  and  cold  and  dead  at  night.  To 
the  naturally  un&vourable  conditions  of  an  Oriental  clime  has  to 
be  added  the  ftetid  malaria  inseparable  from  a  country  so  marshy, 
so  low-lying,  and  so  filthy.  For  it  has  to  be  conceded  that  evm 
for  Easterns  the  Siamese  are  amongst  the  dirtiest  races  of  ttw 
earth.  It  has  been  aptly  said  of  them  that  they  are  '  always 
washing,  yet  never  clean  ; '  and  this  is  literally  tme.  If  asked  to 
name  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  people,  one  who  desired 
to  be  truthful  would  have  to  reply,  '  Vanity,  sloth,  and  dirtinesL* 
G-ood-hnmoured  and  good-natured  to  a  fault  they  unquestaonaUy 
are ;  but  as  a  race  they  are  '  easy '  to  the  verge  of  contemptible- 
ness,  vacillating  to  the  verge  of  cowardice.  Patriotism  is  to  tlinn 
less  than  a  name ;  as  a  people  who  may  at  any  moment  be 
required  to  band  together  in  defence  of  their  homes  against  a 
common  enemy,  they  are  a  Living  embodiment  of  the  fiunoos 
saying  that  '  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  does  not  always  Toowtt.' 
Unhappily,  the  writer  is  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  was  the 
sequel  to  the  plan,  formulated  after  the  Franoo-Siameee  war  of 
1893,  to  raise  the  disposable  land  forces  of  the  little  kingdom  ta 
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a  strength  of  thirty  thousand ;  bat  if  he  knowB  anythlDg  of  the 
Siamese  national  character — if  he  recollecta  rightly  what  hap- 
pened in  the  height  of  the  combat  between  their  fort«  and  sbips 
and  the  French  gonboats — anch  knowledge  leads  him  to  infer 
that  the  idea  of  imbuing  a  tme-bom  Siamese  with  the  element 
popularly  known  as  esprit  de  corps  is  foredoomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Siamese  have  a  most  inordinate  love  of  music ;  their 
'  national  anthem,'  which  is  played  by  a  military  band  on  the 
Eqnare  in  front  of  the  Palace  in  the  comparatively  cool  evening — 
that  time  when  the  European  population,  the  cares  of  the  short 
day  dtme,  array  themselves  in  spotless  white,  and  drive  down  to 
listen  to  the  stiains  of  the  band — is  a  thing  of  terror.  If  further 
proof  of  this  particular  characteristic  were  needed,  no  fewer  than 
tkirtnf  buglera  were  captured  by  the  French  in  the  course  of  one 
engagement  on  the  Mekong  four  years  ago ! 

If  the  King  of  Siam  employ  *  too  many  cooks '  in  the  Royal 
kitchen— and  there  are  reputed  to  be  two  or  three  hundred — it  is 
also  self-evident  that  far  too  many  members  of  the  '  Blood  l^ysl ' 
ue  allowed  to  interest  themselves  in  affairs  of  Stat«.  No  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy  phras  and  princes  live  at  or  about 
the  Palace,  interesting  themselves  more  or  less  '  deeply '  in 
matters  public  and  official.  Out  and  away  the  strongest  man  is 
Prince  DevBwongse ;  but  then  '  The  Dewau '  is  almost  a  phe- 
nomenon among  Oriental  statesmen — and  the  rest  are  mere 
prunella.  It  was  the  writer's  iU-fortune  to  witness  an  incident 
that  gave  him  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Siamese  princes  as  men. 
This  WB8  when,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  attempt  by  some  prisoners 
to  break  out  of  the  gaol  at  Bangkok,  a  number  of  nobles  high  in 
rank  came  down  to  the  prison — but  after  the  event,  be  it  ob- 
served— and  behaved  in  the  most  unnecessarily  callous  and  un- 
feeling manner  while  some  of  the  defeated  convicts — however 
much  these  may  have  deserved  their  doom — lay  a-dying  from 
gtmshot  wounds. 

In  the  springtime  of  every  year  practically  the  entire  popula- 
tion go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Phrabat,  in  Northern  Siam, 
there  to  worship  at  the  <  Footprint  of  Bdddha.'  The  great 
moontain  does,  indeed,  bear  the  very  curious  imprint,  as  it  seems, 
of  a  human  foot  of  giant  proportions ;  and  this  annual  worship  by 
the  votaries  of  Buddhism  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  wonderfully 
impressive,  even  if  it  does  not  do  to  remember  that  Ceylon  also 
cliunis  '  the  footprint  of  Bflddha '  for  its  own.    The  final  exhorta- 
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tion  of  Oautama  Bilddha,  vho  is  popularly  snpposed  to  h>Te 
breathed  bis  eartbly  last  in  a  year  closely  approximatiDg  to 
400  B.C.,  bos  been  preserved,  even  onto  tbe  tiniest  syllable,  '  in 
letters  all  of  gold.*  After  Teminding  the  fiuthfol,  with  dyii^ 
breath,  that  the  cause  of  '  death  and  decay '  was  at  one  wiUi  the 
cause  of  life,  tbe  old  man  concladed :  '  Never  forget  this.  Ijet 
your  minds  be  filled  with  its  truth.  I  called  yoa  to  maka  it 
known  unto  yon.' 

And  what  of  the  fotore  of  Siam  and  the  Siamese  ?  If  tbe 
country  is  <  given  a  chance,'  instead  of  being  reloitlessly  wiped 
from  the  map  of  Asia,  there  are  possibilities  before  it  that  ooiild 
not  be  ezaggerat«d  or  over-estimated.  Bat  will  it  be  givcai  its 
chance,  or  will  the  rest  of  the  little  country,  even  to  the  gates  of 
Bangkok,  be  swallowed  up  in  the  relentless  march  of  that  Weeteni 
Power  which  has  already  absorbed  the  entire  region  east  of  the 
Mekong  ?  By  the  Convention  of  last  year,  to  which  France  and 
England  were  parties,  it  was  agreed  to  indemnify  Siam  from  the 
eventuality  of  interference  by  other  Powers,  while  practically 
dividing  between  France  and  England  the  first-fruits  of  the 
former's  territorial  encroachments  upon  King  Chulalongkoni's 
dominions.  To  the  latter  ruler  now  but  remains  Bangkok  and  the 
fertile  country  surrounding  it ;  Liiang  Phrabang — part  of  whic^, 
be  it  observed,  is  situate  upon  either  bank  of  the  disputed  Mekong 
Kiver — is  probably  tbe  finest  and  richest  of  the  '  spoils '  gameied 
in  by  France. 

Commercially,  and  again  allowing  for  the  incidence  of  ahon 
interference.  Slam's  prospects  could  not  be  much  more  glowing 
than  they  now  are.  I  have  already  defined  the  proportion  of 
English  and  French  commercial  interests  in  the  countty,  and  it 
ia  significant  that  even  the  Germans  have  a  greater  stake  in 
Siamese  trade  than  have  the  Qaula.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  CeU 
is  an  important  entity  in  the  limited  European  oommtmity  d 
Bangkok,  where  there  is,  indeed,  a  commodious  German  clnb. 
The  relations  of  the  white  inhabitants  with  the  Siamese  are  on 
the  whole  satisfactory ;  this  partly,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  that 
innate  '  placidity '  which  whispers  to  the  unwily  Eastern  to  rest 
at  peace  with  all  men — ^be  they  black,  red,  or  white.  Still,  the 
seeds  of  suspicion  were  not  UDoatorally  sown  in  Siamese  Ineasts 
by  the  events  of  1893-4,  and  I  have  been  much  impreesed  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace  will  now 
suBpect  every  man  whose  skin  happens  to  be  white  of  being  a 
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Frenchman  and  consequently  a  foe.  It  was  freely  stated  in  the 
city  during  blockade-time  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seena^oddee 
in  the  Palace  one  of  the  Siamese  nobles  or  princes  had  gravely 
and  coolly  proposed  the  slaying  in  cold  blood  of  every  wbite- 
skiimed  reaident  as  the  most  feasible  solation  of  the  Mekong 
Qaestion !  As  Siam  would  no  longer  find  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  the  world  if  this  worthy  gentleman's  advice  had  been  adopted, 
it  ia  Bfl  well  perhaps  that  it  was  not.  Trnly,  the  land  of  white 
elephants  and  of  vocal  dost-whiilwinds  has  1^  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  privilege  of  discovering  that  it  is  never  safe  policy  to  pelt  iron- 
clads with  egg-shells,  even  though  the  ironclad  be  an  tmwarrant- 
able  aggressor. 

Bice  and  teak  are  the  principal  exports,  and  it  is  another 
illustration  of  the  beautifnl  indolence  of  the  national  character 
that  I  have  seen  valoable  teak  being  ntilised  as  fael  for  a  railway 
engine.  On  being  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  fireman  re- 
marked, with  many  salaams,  that  he  had  allowed  the  etock  of  coal 
to  run  out.  That  is  the  pity  of  it :  the  wherewithal  lies  ready 
to  the  Siamese  hand,  which  grasps  it  not — as  at  the  time  when 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palace  for  ose  against  the  farang  invader,  bat  not  one  of  them 
ever  came  into  action.  While  in  the  army,  a  general  has  been 
known  to  command  a  company  instead  of  a  division ! 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  tike,  thoogh  nothing  to  respect 
or  admire,  about  the  Siamese  in  bis  native  wilds.  At  least,  be 
has  not  the  canning  of  the  Chinaman,  noi  the  treachery  of  the 
Malay.  Moreover,  one<  should  surely  make  some  allowances  for 
a  land  where  kissing  is  unknown — where  fishes  fight — where 
elephants  are  or  are  not  white — where  betting,  gambling,  and 
cock-Sghting  are  the  principal  social  delights — and  where  ;oa 
may  behold  the  'riksha  of  barbarism  and  the  electric  tram-car  of 
civilisation  rnnning  the  streets  in  juxtaposition.  Of  the  mineral 
and  other  riches  of  Upper  Siam  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
The  European  has  planted  his  foot  firmly  in  a  region  where  he 
has  not  the  &intest  shadow  of  right  or  title  to  spread  himself — and 
the  Asiatic  has,  as  he  always  has  had,  to  pay  the  price.  Beasons 
of  high  politics  have  more  than  considerably  dictated  the  Western 
tonr  of  the  Siamese  monarch  in  1897.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Royal  visit  will  not  have  been  undertaken  for  nought  during 
Qaeen  Victoria's  Celebration  year. 

Ferct  Cboss  Standing. 
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It  may  be  said  without  mnch  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  M 
DOW  living  can  remember  a  period  when  tiie  tension  of  inteni 
in  public  affairs  was  comparable  to  that  which  existed  in  tl 
spring  of  1871.    Erenta  bad  been  moving  for  some  montbsi* 
with  a  rapidity  the  like  of  which  history  did  not  record, 
had  seen  the  Em-opean  centre  of  gravity  shifted  before  oar  e;« 
the  lirst  military  power  in  the  world,  or  what  gave  itself  out  k 
snch,  bad  collapsed  like  a  bouse  of  cards,  and  flimsy  cards  at  thai 
The  nation  which  seemed  to  have  said,  '  I  shall  be  a  lady  M 
ever,'  bad  leamt  what  was  meant  by  desolation  and  loss  of  ctuP: 
dren,  and  &mine  and  the  sword,  and  appeared  indeed  to  htni 
drunk  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembbng.    It  seemed  incooeciT-' 
able  that  fortune  could  have  any  bitterer  draught  in  store  &c 
France. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  France  was  over :  the  con* 
qaerors,  in  final  token  of  their  trinmph,  had  shown  themselnB 
in  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  had  settled  into  temponi? 
occupation  of  the  surrounding  fortresses  which  had  held  them  it 
bay  for  so  many  months.  The  storm  seemed  to  have  passed,  antl 
the  time  for  taking  stock  of  damages  and  projecting  repairs  to 
have  arrived,  when,  after  March  was  more  than  half  passed,  we 
were  startled  by  a  fresh  roll  of  thunder,  rising  from  the  veiy 
quarter  where  the  last  rumblings  had  but  just  died  down.  Paris, 
ever  the  worst  enemy  of  France,  bad  broken  loose  once  more. 
Maddened  by  the  tortures  of  the  long  months  of  siege,  ita 
people — '  fickle,  impressionable,  credulous,  capable  alike  of  eveiy 
heroism  and  every  crime  * — had  &llen  an  easy  victim  to  men  '  who 
talked  of  plots  against  the  Bepublic,  of  heroism,  of  combats ; 
flattering,  at  the  same  time,  their  material  instincts,  and  blinding 
them  with  the  two  words  "  treason  "  and  "  misery." '  The  events 
of  the  next  ten  weeks  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  i^ 
witnessed  them,  though  it  were  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  daily 
papers.  Victor  Hugo  has  taught  us  to  see  in  the  Second  Empin 
the  expiation  for  the  crime  of  the  16th  Brumaire ;  and  surely  tho 
worst  deeds  of  the  Terror  underwent  retribution  in  the  squalid 
parodies  of  them  perpetrated  by  the  Commune  of  1871.     Many 
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of  the  leaders  contrived  to  save  their  oim  ikiiis ;  it  is  amusiBg  at 
this  time,  indeed,  to  look  through  the  list^  of  condemnatioDB  and 
see  how  man;  were  sentenced  par  coTUvmuiee.  There  were  a 
few  efltimable  men  among  them,  of  whom  some  perished  in  the 
storm  of  hmtal  and  indiscriminating  vengesnce  with  which  the 
*  pATty  of  order '  disgraced  their  csaiie ;  whiJe  othere  have  long 
since  been  merged  in  the  bourgeoisie  to  which  the;  once  pro- 
fessed undying  hatred.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  they  were  but  sorr; 
apes  of  the  men  of  '93 ;  and  one  of  their  few  merits  was  the 
fiankneBS  with  which  tbey  told  the  troth  about  each  other.  One 
saw  a  good  deal  of  them  in  London  daring  sabseqaent  years ; 
nnd  I  think  many  of  us  most  still  remember  the  amenities  with 
which  any  eminent  Commanard  woald  nsnally  receive  any 
mention  of  a  colleagne's  name. 

Snch  as  they  were,  however,  they  imposed  on  the  people  ol 
Paris,  and  for  tea  weeks,  as  has  been  said,  the  world  saw  the 
amazing  spectacle  of  a  trained  army,  practically  nnliniited  in 
resources,  vainly  endeavouring,  with  the  passive  assistance  of  its 
recent  conquerors,  to  capture  a  city  held  by  probably  less  than  a 
fotuth  of  its  nnmbers,  entirely  devoid  of  nkilled  leadership,  and 
not  even  beginning  to  recover  from  a  three  months'  blockade. 
It  was  not  nntil  Sonday,  May  21,  that  the  first  Versailles  troops 
ventured  within  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  Then  followed  a  week 
of  horrors  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Street 
by  street  the  Parisians  retired,  fighting  stabbomly,  No  quarter 
was  given.  In  the  matter  of  panic  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  sides,  and  a  Frenchman  in  a  panic  is  perhaps 
the  most  bloodthirsty  creatnre  on  this  earth.  Prisoners  were 
indeed  taken  l^  the  invading  troops,  but  not  prisoners  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  the  possession  of  a  pair  of '  ammu- 
nition '  boots  is  paid  to  have  been  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant. 
Sy  the  middle  of  the  week  the  defenders  had  lost  all  their 
leaders  of  any  eiperience  whatever,  and  such  orders  as  were 
given  were  merely  the  counsels  of  frenzy.  Two  or  three  young 
men  of  the  lowest  type  which  Paris  produces  were  practically 
snpreme.  If  we  can  imagine  the  government  of  a  great  city,  at 
I  a  moment  when  all  passions  were  excited  to  the  utmost,  placed 
'  in  the  hands  of  a  few  vicious  and  nnedncated  schoolboys,  we  can 
;  conceive  something  of  the  state  of  Paris  during  the  days  from 
May  24  to  Blay  29,  I87I,  Every  edition  of  the  newspapers 
bronght  the  report  of  fresh  horrors.  One  day  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
VOL.  U.—tfO.  12,  HA  I    I C?^OqIc 
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and  other  public  buildings  had  been  burnt.  The  next  the  Areh- 
bishop  of  PariB  and  a  number  of  other  more  or  lew  known  eceJe- 
Biasticfl  and  public  men  had  been  shot  in  the  priEon  vhere  th^ 
had  been  confined  since  the  early  days  of  the  insorre^oo. 
Civilisation  seemed  to  have  gone  back  four  or  five  centoiies. 
Even  the  men  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  those  of  August  and 
September  had  drawn  the  line  short  of  deliberate  incendurism. 

Excited  as  one  was,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
desire  to  see  something  of  the  gcene  in  which  these  events  had 
been  taking  place  before  returning  order  had  restored  everything 
to  the  decorum  of  a  modem  capital  ?  Thus  when,  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  3, 1  left  the  department  in  which  I 
then  held  a  subordinate  post,  and  considered  how  I  conld  beat 
pass  the  time  until  my  services  should  be  again  required  on 
Monday  morning,  it  was  not  strange  that  my  thoughts  should 
have  turned  towards  Paris.  After  the  necessary  change  of  gar- 
ments and  a  haety  dinner  I  accordingly  made  my  way  to 
Victoria  station.  The  railway  service  was  still  disorganised,  and 
the  ticket-clerk  entirely  declined  to  give  me  a  return  ticket — oo 
the  ground,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  that  my  return  was  some- 
what doubtful.  One  would  have  supposed  that  this  would  have 
made  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  secure  the  return  fare  in 
advance  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  return  tickets  the  railway  ofGcial 
mind,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of  logic. 

There  was  a  fair  number  of  passengers,  mostly  French.  On 
the  steamer,  however,  I  fell  in  with  a  &iend,  bound  on  the  same 
errand  as  myself ;  though,  if  I  remember  right,  being  an  artist,  he 
hod  something  more  practical  in  view  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  curiosity.  It  was  a  fortunate  meeting  for  me,  since  he  had  a 
friend  living  in  Paris  who  had  been  there  throughout  bc^h  sieges, 
and  proved  a  most  efficient  showman. 

Ou  landing  at  Calais  we  were  made  to  give  up  our  passports, 
and  bidden  to  reclaim  them  at  the  station.  Here  I  foresaw 
trouble— indeed,  probable  ejection  from  France  by  the  first  boat ;  for 
though  I  had  put  an  old  passport  in  my  pocket  I  bad  not  had  time 
to  get  it  vis^,  and  I  understood  that  the  regulations  were  strict  on 
this  head.  However,  I  handed  the  document  to  the  gendarme, 
and  hoped  for  the  best.  We  were  directed  to  a  small  room 
adjoioing  the  station,  in  which  an  ofBcial,  seated  at  a  table,  was 
esamining  the  passports  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle  or  two.  A 
pile  of  them  lay  in  front  of  him,  and  the  space  on  our  side  of  the 
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table  wae  crowded.  M7  own  passport  was  in  a  leather  pocket- 
book,  with  my  name  stamped  on  the  flap.    My  friend  O'C 

caught  sight  of  it  in  the  heap,  and  pointed  it  oat  to  me  as  I  stood 
behind  him.  Slipping  my  hand  under  his  arm,  while  the  official 
was  engaged  with  another  passport,  I  secured  mine  and  walked 
boldly  out  into  the  station,  holding  it  up  to  the  gendarme  at  the 
door ;  who,  seeing  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  naturally 
concladed  that  it  was  en  rigle. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  Paris  was  uneventful,  but  even  more 
jolty  than  usual,  owing  to  the  line  having  been  taken  up  in  many 
places  for  strategic  porposee,  and  relaid  somewhat  hurriedly.  At 
the  point  where  it  croesea  the  Oise  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
and  we  were  taken  on  a  temporary  line  of  rails  down  the  steep 
bank  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  across  on  a  highly  temporary 
timber  structure.  We  did  not,  I  think,  reach  Paris  very  mut-h 
later  than  the  usual  time  in  those  days — about  7  a.m. 

We  were  met  at  the  station  by  Mr,  C ,  the  friend  above 

mentioned,  and  after  a  wash  and  breakfast  at  a  little  hotel,  which 
he  indicated  to  ua,  we  started  on  a  round  of  inspection.  The  flrst 
thing  was  to  6nd  a  Jiaore,  not  such  on  easy  matter  as  it  is  in  the 
normal  condition  of  Paris,  for  the  two  sieges  had  terribly  reduced 
the  stock  of  horses.  Yon  cannot  eat  your  horee  and  drive  him 
too.  However,  a  vehicle  was  found,  and  we  drove  about  the  town. 
As  we  went  down  the  Boulevard  Malesherbea,  in  which  Mr. 
C lived,  he  pointed  to  a  doorway,  on  the  posts  of  which  bullet- 
marks  were  visible,  '  Two  or  three  days  ago,'  he  said,  '  I  saw  some 
soldiers  go  into  that  house.  They  brought  out  a  woman,  set  her 
against  the  door-post,  and  shot  her  then  and  there.'  Similar 
incidents,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  not  uncommon.  Small  wonder 
that  every  man  and  woman  of  the  working  classes  whom  I  saw 
that  day  in  Paris  was  casting  00  the  soldiers  with  whom  the  city 
was  swarming — one  person  in  every  three  whom  one  met  was  in 
uniform— glances  of  such  hatred  as  showed  that '  the  red  fool-fury 
of  the  Seine,'  though  smothered  for  the  time,  was  not  in  the  least 
quenched. 

One  thing  by  which  we  were  struck  was  the  care  with  which 
all  the  immediate  traces  of  the  carnage  had  been  cleared  away. 
Only  a  week  ago  men  had  been  slaughtering  each  other  by 
hundreds  in  some  of  the  streets  through  which  we  passed. 
Barricades,  or  fragments  of  them,  were  still  standing  ;  blackened 
streaks  beside  every  window  on  the  upper  floor,  all  pointing  in  the 
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direction  &om  which  the  troope  had  advanced,  gave  mate  eridoioe 
of  the  reeietance  which  had  been  offered  to  them ;  bat  throughont 
the  daj  we  saw  nothing  which  could  snggest  the  stain  of  blood. 
One  most  ghastly  piece  of  testimony,  however,  to  what  bad  been 
going  on  we  met  with  more  than  once.  Now  and  again  we 
croBeed  places  where  the  pav4  had  obvioosly  been  taken  up  all 
acroBB  the  Btreet,  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  hastily 
relaid,  and  where  the  roadway  seemed  to  yield  somewhat  to  ibe 

pressure  of  the  wheels.     'The  other  day,'  said  Mr.  C ,  'I 

chanced  to  turn  over  one  of  the  stones  at  a  place  like  this  with  my 
walking  stick,  and  saw  a  human  face  gazing  up  at  me.'  Handreda 
of  the  dead  had  been  provisionally  buried  in  this  way,  and  at  these 
spots  the  road  was  literally  laid  on  corpses.  When  I  was  agwn  in 
Paris,  three  weeks  later,  nothing  of  this  was  to  be  seen. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  Rue  Saint-Hono^ 
all  the  comer  houses  bad  been  burnt  out.  The  upper  floors  seemed 
in  some  cases  t«  have  fallen  in  before  the  flames  reached  them, 
for  here  and  there  articles  could  still  be  seen  hanging  to  the 
smoked  walls  far  above,  I  particularly  remember  a  frying-pas 
and  a  crinoline,  which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  property 
of  a  resident  on  the  fifth  or  ^izth  floor  of  one  of  these  lofty 
buildings.  There  they  swung  helplessly  on  their  nails  high  op 
gainst  the  summer  sky. 

Of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  blackened  walls  were  standing ;  bat 
the  less  solidly  built  Tuileries  was  a  mass  of  debris,  still  smoking. 
The  latter  building  could  indeed  well  be  spared.  Its  historical 
memories  were  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  splendid;  and  its 
removal,  with  the  consequent  opening  up  of  the  view  from  the 
gardens  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  was  from  a  picturesque  point 
of  view  a  great  improvement.  As  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
about  which  there  was  some  discussion  at  the  time,  each  side 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  of  its  destruction  on  the  other,  I  can 
only  say  that,  in  spite  of  Ferry's  famous  despatch  :  '  Faites  fiambo' 
de  suite  finances,'  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt 
from  the  top  downwards.  In  moat  of  the  other  buildings  the 
debris  lay  in  a  heap  within  the  walls,  having  fallen  inwards,  as  the 
floors  successively  gave  way  ;  here  it  had  all  littered  out  into  the 
street.  It  is  a  small  matter  enough,  the  Commune  having  fires 
in  plenty  on  its  conscience  ;  but  I  felt  convinced  at  the  time  that 
in  the  case  of  '  Finances '  ite  intentions  had  been  anticipated  by  a 
'  Versailleax '  shell,  probably  from  Mont  Valerien, 
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One  oariooB  little  detail  of  Faj-isian  life  doling  the  Erst  siege 

was  pointed  oot  to  ns  by  Mr.  C .     He  took  ns  into  the  Cercle 

dea  Chemins  de  Fer,  of  which  he  vas  a  member,  and  showed  as  a 
book  containing  the  daily  bills  of  fare  of  the  '  club  dinner.'  It  is, 
or  vae,  s  tradition  of  tJiis  clnb  that  beef  in  some  form  should 
af^teer  every  day  in  its  menu ;  and  this  custom  appeared  never 
to  have  been  pretermitted  for  a  single  day,  even  at  the  time  when 
the  food  supply  of  Paris  was  at  the  lowest.  Of  course  we  suggested 
that  the  animab  which  had  yielded  the  eo-called  beef  had  never 
worn  horns ;  but  he  assured  us  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  for 
those  who  knew  where  to  go  for  it  there  never  was  a  day  throogh- 
ont  the  siege  when  genuine  beef  was  not  obtainable, 

Hut  night  I  returned  to  Loudon,  and  made  my  appearance 
duly  in  Whitehall  on  Monday  morning.  I  regret  to  say  that  on 
mentioning  to  my  colleagues  where  I  had  been  since  we  parted  on 
the  Saturday,  I  was  met  with  remarks  savouring  of  incredulity. 
There  were  no  '  club  trains,'  it  must  be  remembered,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

Three  weeks  later  I  started  for  my  annual  holiday,  and  was 
able  to  take  rather  more  time  in  Paris.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  wandering  about  St.  Cloud,  Le  Bourget,  and  other  places  of 
which  the  names  were  then  in  all  men's  mouths.  At  St.  Denis, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Prussiana,  I  wanted  to  obtain  permis- 
doD  to  see  some  of  the  forts  which  had  held  out  so  many  months 
against  the  army  which  was  now  in  temporary  potisession  of  them ; 
and  to  this  end  I  accosted  a  German  soldier  whom  I  met  in  the 
street,  asking  him  to  whom  I  must  address  my  request.  My 
German  was  scanty,  his  seemed  scantier  still.  At  last,  after  vain 
attempts  to  understand  and  be  understood,  he  timidly  inquired : 
'  E&nnen  Sie  besser  Polnisch  sprechen  ? '  I  had  to  admit  that 
my  studies  had  not  yet  extended  to  the  Slavonic  tongues.  How- 
ever, I  found  the  Gonimandantur  at  last,  and  was  shown  in  to 
the  Platz-Hajor,  a  courteous  and  mild-mannered  officer.  I  never 
beard  a  '  swear-word '  uttered  with  such  a  gentle  intonation  as 
the  '  Gottes  Donnerwetter '  with  which  he  received  some  piece  of 
intelligence  brought  in  by  an  orderly  while  I  was  there.  One 
could  see  that  he  used  the  expletive  merely  from  a  sense  of  what 
was  proper  to  his  position,  and  not  in  the  least  as  an  ontlet  for 
irritation.  He  at  once  gave  me  the  necessary  permit.  I  have  it 
to  this  day,  bat  have  never  succeeded  in  reading  it.  It  procured 
me  instant  admisaion  to  some  of  the  battered  forts,  where  I 
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remember  the  soldiers  were  very  oDxions  to  have  the  namee  of  the 
gans — for  each  gnu  bore  a  name,  '  Bijon,'  and  the  like — inte- 
preted  to  them. 

In  Paris  it«elf,  as  I  have  said,  a  wonderful  clearing-np  hid 
taken  place  in  the  last  three  weeks.  The  splintered  trees,  Uie 
shattered  kiosqtiea  and  other  edifices  on  the  Bonlevanja — does  any- 
one remember  Cham's  sketch  of  the  veteran  boulevardier  gssog 
sadly  on  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  eigbiog  'iSiatt 
Rambutean'  ? — these  still  showed  bow  heavy  the  storm  had  bets; 
and  the  tell-tale  smoke-streaks  still  remained  beside  many  windonL 
But  in  general  life  went  on  in  Paris  mocb  as  nsnal,  and  no  one 
would  have  suspected  that  on  one  side  the  city  was  still  half- 
girdled  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  by  a  foreign  army,  or 
that  in  the  other  direction  prisoners  by  thousands  were  awaitiiig 
the  short  shrift  of  a  court-martial.  Theatres  were  reopening; 
indeed,  I  am  not  snre  that  they  had  ever  closed ;  and  though  the 
pick  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  was  in  London,  enough  of  iti  , 
members  were  left  to  draw  a  pretty  full  house  with  '  L'Aven-  j 
turi^re '  on  the  evening  of  June  26,  Whether  it  be  milk  or  blood 
that  is  spilt  your  Parisian  knows  better  than  to  cry  over  it.  | 

A.   J.   BOTLKE. 
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To  the  English  rac«  at  lat^e  WeBtminGter  Abbe;  mnst  always  be 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  pile  of  bnildings  in  the  world. 
Yet  Bomehow  the  heart  of  the  true  Londoner  is  more  profoundly 
stirred  at  the  eight  of  the  Great  Dome.  And  truly  there  is 
nothing  in  our  vaet  city  so  impreBsive  as  the  spectacle  of  Wren's 
masterpiece  on  an  early  summer  morning  when  the  sun  first 
strikes  on  the  gold  croBS  and  ball,  or  on  a  fine  moonlight  night 
when  the  surrounding  streets  are  comparatively  free  from  their 
distracting  noise  and  tra£Bc. 

Then  the  great  cathedral  eeems  indeed  to  loom  larger  and 
grander  as  it  looks  down  on  the  endlees  thoioughfares  and  myriad 
meaner  bnildings  of  the  most  crowded  human  hive  in  the  iride 
world.     Then,  as  Mr.  Henley  bravely  singB : — 

Tbo  bigh  mBJesty  of  Fanl'B 
ITplifla  a  voice  of  UviDg  light,  and  calls — 
CalU  (o  bis  millioDa  to  behold  aod  see 
How  good\j  this  his  LondoD  tonn  can  be. 

Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that,  compared  with  the  venerable 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's  is  modem  and,  bo  to  speak,  proFsic ;  but  its 
Bite,  that  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  is  as  ancient  and  hiBtoric.  That  site 
is,  and  has  always  been,  the  very  centre  and  crown  of  London. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  is  never  weary  of  reminding  us  that  its  history 
and  traditions,  bound  upas  they  are  with  the  story  of  our  civic 
and  political  liberty,  are  as  worthy  to  be  preserved  and  cherished 
aa  the  kingly  and  eccIeBiastical  eplendours  of  Westminster  itself. 

'  You  stand,'  exclaimed  our  modem  Stowe,  addressing  a  group 
of  keen-faced  American  pilgrims  on  the  Bite  of  Paul's  Oose, 
'  yon  stuid  upon  the  place  which  represents  the  cradle,  the  font, 
the  BjHTng,  and  the  origin  of  all  your  libertiea.'  Straightway  he 
launched  forth  into  an  account  of  the  Folkmote,  '  the  parliament 
of  the  people '  (was  it  not  rather  the  grey  forefather  of  the  County 
Cooncil  ?),  which  was  wont  to  gather  by  the  CroEs  at  the  sonnd 
of  the  big  cathedral  bell  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  It  struck  me  that 
some  of  Sir  Walter's  Transatlantic  listeners,  jaded  by  Presidential 
and  other  popular  elections,  and  weary  of  the  ceaseless  roar  of 
the  nnthinking  crowd,   may  have  failed  to  re-echo  all  his  fine 
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enthoBuism  for  the  Folkmote.  Even  on  this  side,  are  there  not 
times  vhen  we  could  dispense  with  some  of  this  bonndless  liberty 
of  the  Bubject  and  the  inviolate  right  of  Anglo-Saxondom  to 
wrangle  in  public  ?  '  That  Folbnote,'  declared  London's  latto^ 
day  historian,  '  was  the  fonndation  of  all  our  freedom.'  Ah,  Sir 
Waltor,  as  an  old  obsolete  minor  poet  once  mormnred : — 


Xeverthelese,  I  for  one,  though  with  an  occasional  gmmble 
and  demur,  am  willing  to  uphold  the  brave  old  English  gospel 
of  freed<Hn,  and  to  pay  meed  of  reverence  to  Paul's  Cross  uid 
the  Folkmote.  But  is  it  not  a  somewhat  snggestive  com- 
mentary on  Sir  Walter  Besant'a  discourse  to  the  American 
pilgrims  that  he  could  Bhov  them  only  the  site  of  the  famoaa 
Cross — that  this  sacred  emblem  of  our  &ith  and  freedom  should 
have  been  rased  to  the  ground  and  desecrated  by  the  liberty- 
loving  Fmitans  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  Soch  are  the  litUe 
ironies  of  history ! 

What  a  wonderfully  clean  sweep  the  (hoat  Fire  made  of  OU 
St.  Paul's,  that  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  with  its  spire  of 
over  500  feet !  Doubtless  Archbishop  Laud,  who  contributed  in 
such  princely  fashion  to  its  restoration,  would  have  regarded  this 
ruthless  act  of  the  flames  as  a  purification  from  the  deeecntiM) 
of  Cromwell's  troopers. 

Hardly  a  fragment  of  the  old  stones  can  now  be  seen.  A  few 
reUcs  in  the  crypt  and  one  complete  and  memorable  statue  are 
all  that  remains  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  Passing  through  the  great 
iron  gates  on  the  south  side  into  the  choir  aiale,  we  are  arrested 
by  the  grotesque  yet  moving  effigy  of  Dr.  John  Donne — ^mystic, 
poet,  and  dreamer,  and  sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  How  strange 
a  contrast  is  this  thin,  shivering  figure  in  its  winding-sheet  to 
those  fighting  admirals,  heroic  generals,  and  other  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  who  stand  up  and  seem  to  challenge  our  admiration 
and  respect  in  eveiy  other  nook  and  comer  of  this  vast  building ! 
Old  Izaak  Walton  has  related  the  story  of  this  strange  statue : 
how,  when  Donne  fell  mortally  ill,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a 
monument  of  him,  and  that  a  carver  was  sent  for  '  to  make  in 
wood  the  figure  of  an  urn,'  and  a  '  choice  painter '  to  draw  the 
picture  of  the  Dean's  shrunken  form  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  with 
his  'lean,  pale,  and  deathlike  face  turned  towards  the  east.' 
'  And  when   the  picture  was  fully  finished,'  says  Izaak  Walton, 
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'  he  (Donne)  caused  it  to  be  set  by  hie  bedside,  where  it  continued, 
and  became  his  honrtj  object  till  his  death,  and  was  then  given 
to  Mb  dearest  friend  and  executor.  Dr.  Henry  King,  then  chief 
B«mdentiaiy  of  St,  Paul's,  who  caused  him  to  be  thus  carved 
in  an  entire  piece  of  white  marble  as  it  now  stands  in  that 
cborch.' 

Surely  the  story  of  this  statue  might  well  have  inspired 
Christina  Boesetti,  Even  &om  the  standpoint  of  the  creedless 
man  of  the  world  this  sad,  solitary  figure  in  a  shroud  is  more 
suggestive  of  Christianity  than  a  whole  gallery  of  learned,  well-fed 
Georgian  divines,  such  as  I- once  beheld  in  a  vestry  in  Piccadilly, 
all  redolent  of  Greek  syntax  and  port  wine.  Although  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  the  roof-tree  of  a  long  and  noble 
line  of  devout  Churchmen,  from  Dean  Colet  to  Dean  Church, 
never  has  it  sheltered  before  or  since  so  poetically  mystic  a  figure 
as  John  Donne. 

'Always  preaching  to  himself,'  says  Izaak  Walton  in  that 
inioutAble  passage  describing  Donne  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's, 
'like  an  angel  irom  a  cloud,  but  in  none.'  He  was  the  very 
antithesiB  of  the  fashionable  modern  pulpit  orator,  with  his  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  elocutionary  arts,  to  whom  the  pulpit  is, 
after  all,  what  the  stage  is  to  his  half-brother,  the  actor. 

Many  and  various  are  the  eminent  men  whose  memorials 
crowd  St.  Paul's — warriors,  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  painters,  civic 
dignitaries,  and  two  Colonial  men  of  mark,  Sir  John  Maodonald  of 
Cuiada,  and  the  late  William  Bede  Dalley  (a  Boman  Catholic,  by 
the  way)  of  Sydney.  The  majority  of  these  have  been  described 
over  and  over  again,  bat  perhaps  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
overlook  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  but  least  conspicuous 
memorials  both  in  the  cathedral  itself  and  in  the  crypt. 

The  plain  black  tomb,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  crypt,  which 
marks  the  resting-place  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  singularly 
unpretentioas.  '  What  a  small  tomb,'  remarked  a  little  boy  of 
eight,  who  had  been  feasting  hia  eyes  on  the  !Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton monuments,  '  for  such  a  great  man ! '  I  took  him  upstairs 
to  point  out  the  panel  over  the  north  transept  door,  and  explained 
to  him  the  meanisg  of  Lector,  ai  monument'wni  requi/ris,  circwn^ 
Bpiee.     Only  then  was  his  fine  sense  of  justice  fully  appeased. 

Beside  Sir  Christopher  in  the  crypt  now  sleeps  the  courtly 
Lord  Leighton,  whose  newly  made  grave  when  last  I  saw  it  was 
covered  with  wreaths  which  literally  overflowed  on  to  the  plain 
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flat  tomb  of  the  great  architect,  and  lent  it  an  onaccastoinal 
grace  and  beauty. 

The  majority  of  the  moDaments  and  statues  in  the  cathedral 
are  defiant,  over-sized  standiDg  figures,  not  in  the  best  ecclesu- 
tical  taste,  and  frankly  pagan  in  type  and  character.  It  Is  related 
that  an  [esthetic  and  not  ultra-pious  friend  of  the  late  D«aa 
Church  urged  the  removal  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  toga,  alleging 
that  the  Eight  of  this  monstrous  figure  '  disturbed  his  private 
devotions.'  The  Dean,  who  had  a  dry  wit,  remarked  that  though 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  cathedral  were  uncommonly  bideooE, 
none  of  them,  in  his  judgtnent,  were  sufficiently  so  to  scare  i 
truly  devout  person  off  his  knees.  Should  some  future  Dean  and 
Chapter  decide  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Ms  inconginoiu 
Roman  garb,  surely  the  memory  of  the  noblest  EogUshmsn  of  his 
ti  me,  who  was  also  one  of  the  humblest  and  most  fervent  worshippers 
at  the  cathedral  altar,  must  be  commemorated  in  some  manner 
under  the  Great  Dome.  It  would  be  an  opportunity  for  a  special 
'  Johnson  window,'  worthy  of  being  designed  by  the  greatest  of 
English  artists  and  wrought  by  the  finest  of  English  craftsmen.       | 

It  would  indeed  demand  the  sweeping  hand  of  the  most  mtb-  I 
less  iconoclast  to  remodel  the  memorial  statuary  in  St.  Paul's  or 
the  Abbey  according  to  the  present  High  Anglican  rebgiotu 
taste  and  feeling.  We  should  have  to  bundle  out  all  these 
colossal  pagan  groups  and  huge  upstanding  figores,  even  though 
they  be  by  the  hand  of  a  Flazman,  and  raised  to  the  honour  of  ft 
Nelson  or  a  Reynolds.  The  Abbey  in  this  respect  is  even  worse 
than  St.  Paul's,  for  the  long  vista  of  standing  and  gracefully 
poised  Parliamentary  orators  which  confronts  us  on  entering  the 
north  door  makes  the  grand  old  fane  at  a  first  glance  look  like 
the  show  premises  of  a  glorified  '  monumental  mason.' 

Admitting  that  many  of  these  statues  are  fine  works  of  art, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  Aoglicsn 
reformer,  who  considers  such  memorials  out  of  place  in  a  Christian 
church.  But  we  shonld  leave  St.  Paul's  rather  bare  if,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  feelings,  we  removed  every  memorial  that  is  of  ike 
pagan  rather  than  of  the  Christian  type.  As  a  matter  of  ftuA,  only 
a  few  more  or  less  commonplace  recumbent  figures,  such  as  the 
General  Gordon  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  in  the  north  aisle  | 
of  the  nave,  and  the  two  or  three  bishops,  the  Dean  Milman  sixl  ' 
the  Canon  Liddon  in  the  chancel,  would  remain. 

There  can  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  TiactariBn 
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movement  of  Keble,  Newman,  and  Fusey  than  that  afforded  by 
the  recent  art  irork  and  decoration  in  St.  Faul'a  Cathedral.  The 
superb  reredc«,  which  seems  really  to  have  transformed  the 
character  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  is  the  direct  out^ 
come  of  the  teaching  of  this  school  of  religious  thought.  Friend 
and  foe  will  alike  admit  that,  but  for  what  is  called  Poseyism,  such 
a  work  aa  this  reredos  could  never  have  been  erected  in  an  English 
cathedral. 

SiEoilarly,  we  have  in  the  statue  of  a  man  of  war  like  0eneral 
Gordon  the  recumbent  Christian  figure,  instead  of  the  upstanding 
pagan  hero  of  the  past.  We  see,  too,  in  the  great  decorative 
scheme  now  in  progress  under  Mr.  Richmond  the  strong  anti- 
Puritanical  spirit  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  note 
of  modem  AngHcanism. 

Speaking  of  this  great  scheme  of  religious  decoration,  Canon 
Gilb^w>D  remarks  '  that  in  a  few  years'  time  St.  Paul's  may 
begin  to  take  its  place  in  point  of  glory  with  the  other  great 
houses  of  G-od  in  the  world,  among  which  in  grandeur  of  design 
and  scale  it  already  holds  a  foremost  position.' 

But  the  English,  after  all,  are  a  religious  rather  than  an 
ecclesiastical  people,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  High  Angli- 
can feeling  in  this  country  will  ever  rise  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
cathedral  authorities  would  dare  to  cast  out  so  noble  a  national 
monument  as  Alfred  Stevens'  '  Wellington.'  May  we  not  rather 
infer,  from  the  care  and  expense  recently  bestowed  by  Dean 
Gregory  in  the  removal  of  this  monument  from  its  hiding-place 
in  the  old  Consistory  Court  and  its  re-erection  in  the  middle  arch 
of  the  nave,  that  the  intention  of  the  present  authorities  is  to 
make  this  grand,  if  not  exactly  Christian,  work  of  art  a  still  more 
prominent  and  central  object  of  St.  Paul's  ? 

It  would  be  superfluous  either  to  describe  or  praise  this  iamous 
cenotaph,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  work  in 
the  cathedral,  or  indeed  of  its  kind  by  any  English  artist.  The 
guide-books,  however,  omit  to  mention  that  we  owe  the  com- 
pletion, and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  Alfred  Stevens'  master- 
piece to  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke.  Stevens,  like  most  true  artists, 
was  at  times  a  slow  and  unmethodical  worker,  and  bad  outrun 
both  the  contract  time  and  money,  to  the  great  indignation  of  (he 
late  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  threatened  to  seize  the  unfinished  monu- 
ment and  have  it  completed  by  stonemasons  and  other  practical 
men.    Alfred  Stevens  in  his  despair  went  to  Sir  Kivers  Wilson, 
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then  [ffivate  Mcretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
redonhtahle  and  peoorioiu  Robert  Love,  who  called  peisMiall;  at 
the  etndio  in  Haverstock  Hill,  saw  and  recognised  the  sopieme 
toaoh  of  the  num  of  genioa,  and  Uiere  and  then  promised  that  he 
shoold  have  the  additional  time  and  money  to  complete  the  woiIl 
Bobert  Lowe  at  the  time  was  oniversally  reproached  for  niggaidli- 
nesB  because  he  kept  a  very  watchful  and  sospiciooa  eye  on  the 
public  expenditure.  Yet  Sdence  owes  to  him  the  CSiatUnger 
expedition,  and  Art  the  Wellington  cenotaph.  Another  of  the 
little  inmies  of  hktoiy  I 

By  the  way,  when  Dean  Milman  received  Al&ed  Steveo^ 
'  Wellington '  into  the  Cathedral,  and  had  it  hidden  away  in  tlte 
old  Consistory  Court,  he  and  his  colleagues  vetoed  the  equestrian 
figure  which  surmounted  the  whole.  The  great  warrior,  with  his 
long  array  of  bloody  victories,  was  admissible  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  but  the  effigy  of  poor  '  Copenhagen,'  who  had  carried  his 
master  that  long  Sabbath  day  at  Waterloo,  was  presumably  tco 
pagan.  Does  Dean  Gr^ory  intend  to  replace  the  equestrian 
statue,  and  thus  present  the  comfdete  work  as  it  left  the  h«id  of 
the  master? 

In  this  great  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  it  will  be  strange  if 
people  do  not  cast  an  eye  on  the  '  Melbourne  monument,'  t^ 
Marochetti,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  This  work,  probably 
on  account  of  its  Italian  origin,  is,  I  believe,  generally  decried  t^ 
our  modem  sesthetes.  But  the  figures  of  the  two  guardian  angds 
on  either  side  of  the  doors,  the  one  leaning  on  a  sword,  the  otiier 
holding  a  trumpet,  are  full  of  good  feeling  and  most  exquisitely 
carved.  Apart  from  the  artistic  merits  or  demerits  of  Marochetti's 
work,  surely  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  give  a  passing 
thought  to  the  close  and  beautiful  relationship  that  «rist«d 
between  the  Girl-Sovereign  of  sixty  years  ago  and  the  brilliant  tntt 
kindly  old  epicurean  whose  tomb  stands  here  under  the  Gnat 
Dome,  and  whose  name  has  been  so  fitly  given  to  the  splendid 
city  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  metropolis  of  that  province 
of  our  Empire,  named  by  her  own  desire — Victokta  ! 

Arthur  Patchbtt  Martib. 
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"*  The  social  customs  which  formerly  existed  in  each  village,  the 
sports  and  pastimes  associated  with  the  village  green,  the  May 
Day  festivals  and  the  Christmas  caroUings,  were  of  great  value, 
inasmnch  as  they  tfimded  to  infuse  some  poetical  feeling  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  softened  the  rudeness  of  mstic  manners,  and 
gave  the  villagers  simple  pleasures  which  lightened  their  labours. 
They  prevent«d  them  from  growing  hard,  grasping,  and  discon- 
tented with  their  lot.  They  promoted  good  feeling  between  the 
ftrmers  and  their  labourers.  The  customs  of  the  town  were  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  ancient  country  manners  and  amusements ; 
and  it  was  a  sad  day  for  our  country  when  the  villagers  lost  their 
simplicity  and  the  power  of  appreciating  the  primitive  pleasnres 
of  rural  England." ' 

'  There  1 '  cried  the  parson  as  he  closed  the  book  with  a  snap, 
'isn't  it  what  I  am  always  telling  you  ?  -We  want  more  amuse- 
ment for  our  villagers.  It  is  amusement  that  prevents  them 
from  growing  discontented  with  their  lot ;  it  is  amusement  that 
keeps  them  from  becoming  hard  and  grasping ;  it  is  amusement 
that  promotes  good  feeUng.  Why  shouldn't  we  revive  the  old 
customs,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them  ?  Can  anyone  find  a  good 
reason  ^[ainst  it  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble,'  said  Mrs. 
Cmtice  anxiously.  Her  husband's  brilliant  ideas  were  frequently 
tronblesome,  and  not  a  little  expensive. 

'Trouble!'  scoffed  the  parson,  'when  have  you  ever  been 
known  to  shirk  anything  on  that  score  ?     Crness  again  \ ' 

'  Perhaps  it  would  make  ill  feeling  in  the  parish,'  suggested 
his  daughter  Elsie. 

'  Dl  feehng !  Why,  ill  feeling  is  the  very  complaint  it  would 
most  certainly  cure.  Didn't  yon  bear  what  I  was  reading  to  you  ? 
It  is  a  splendid  notion  of  mine ' — the  parson  was  getting  excited, 
B  certain  preliminary  to  immediate  action.    '  Upon  my  word,  I 

don't  see  any  difficulty ' 

'  You  wouldn't,  dearest,'  murmured  his  wife. 
'What's   that?     No  difficulty  at   aU.     What  do  you  think, 
Clifton?" 
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'  Very  picturesque,'  aoBwered  the  painter,  looking  at  Elrie. 
'  May  Day  reveb  and  general  dissipation.  Miss  Curtice  roost  be 
Queen  of  the  May.  I  shall  paint  a  picture  of  the  ecene,  and  it 
will  malie  my  name  and  fortune.'  He  looked  again  at  Elsie  and 
sighed,  for  name  and  fortone  were  very  long  in  coining. 

'  It's  only  Biz  weeks  to  May  Day,'  said  Mr.  Curtice.  '  We  will 
begin  cautiously;  we  will  have  a  May  Day  festival,  and  if  It  is 
successful  we'll  have  others.  We'll  beat  the  bounds  of  the  paridi 
on  Ascension  Day,  have  dancing  over  the  bonfires  on  Midsummer 
night,  establish  a  general  Harvest  Home,  Twelfth  Night  festivities, 
Hocktide  revels — in  fact,  all  the  old  English  amusements  which 
kept  the  people  contented  with  their  loC 

'  But  who  will  pay  ?  *  sighed  Mrs.  Curtice. 

'  Everybody  will  pay.  All  will  contribute  either  in  money  at 
in  kind.  WTiat  do  you  think,  Clifton  ?  Shall  we  do  it  ?  WiU 
you  help  to  arrange  a  May  Day  revel  ? ' 

'  I  shall  be  charmed,'  said  Harry  Clifton. 

'  How  delighted  the  boys  will  be  ! '  cried  Elsie.  '  We  shall 
have  all  the  villagers,' 

'  To  a  man — to  a  baby,'  murmured  Mrs.  Cortioe ;  '  they  will 
all  come,  and  they  will  eat  a  great  deal — they  always  do.  And  we 
shall  have  to  provide  for  them — we  always  do.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  parson,  '  get  on  with  your  knitting,  and 
trust  to  me.  Horry,  I  am  delighted  with  my  idea  ;  conie  to  the 
study,  and  we'll  work  it  out  together.' 

The  boys  came  home  from  Oxford  and  from  Winchester  a 
fortoight  or  more  before  the  eventful  day,  and  they  all  threw 
themselves  into  the  work  as  ardently  as  even  Mr.  Curtice  could 
wish.  There  were  many  things  to  be  done.  The  village  yonng 
men  had  to  be  taught  the  art  of  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow, 
and  the  village  maids  the  steps  of  old  dances,  which  they  fonnd  it 
extremely  difficult  to  acquire.  Everything  was  carried  on  in 
strict  secrecy.  The  shooting  was  taught  in  a  field  belonging  to 
the  glebe,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  this  was  common  know- 
ledge among  the  villagers,  for  arrows  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
adjoining  pasture.  The  maids  were  drilled  in  their  maypole 
dance  in  the  same  place.  One  insurmountable  difhculty  presented 
itself:  the  village  young  men  absolutely  refused  to  take  da.ninng 
lessons,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Vicarage  boys,  with  Harry  Qiflon 
and  a  couple  of  farmers'  sons,  were  constrained  to  fill  their  places, 
and  to  practise  solemnly  morning,  noon,  and  night,  under  the 
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toitjoD  of  an  antiquary  from  a  distant  town,  vho  bad  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  of  ancient  saltatory 
lore. 

'  I  wouldn't  mind  if  it  wasn't  for  this  beastly  dancing  rot,'  the 
youngest  boy  would  eay  with  loathing. 

But  the  village  maids  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  such  nnaocns- 
tomed  partners. 

The  parson  would  come  down  to  the  enclosed  field,  and  hugely 
enjoy  the  gyrations  of  the  dancers. 

He  had  had  the  Public  Record  OfiBce  searched  for  old  Sorveys 
of  the  parish,  and  had  discovered  one  which  informed  him  of  the 
sixteenth  century  name  of  every  field  in  it.  To  be  sure,  many  of 
them  could  not  now  be  identified,  but  this  was  a  small  matter  to 
the  enthnsiastic  parson.  He  determined  that  one  which  bore  the 
name  of  The  Butts  was  probably  the  revelling  ground  of  Eliza- 
bethan inhabitant!',  and  should  also  be  the  scene  of  his  Victorian 
gaieties.  It  adjoined  the  \-ilIage  green,  on  which  the  maypole 
was  to  be  erected.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  secaring  permission 
for  its  Qse,  for  the  fanner  who  rented  it  had  already  laid  it  up  for 
hay  ;  but  upon  much  perBuasion  and  a  certain  money  considera- 
tion (which  the  parson  did  not  mention  to  bis  wife),  he  gained — 
as  he  usually  did — his  own  way. 

There  were  many  other  small  details  which  were  equally 
difficult  of  adjustment,  but  Mr.  Curtice  was  unresting  until  be  had 
arranged  tbem  all  to  his  liking.  One,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  arrange.  The  painter  came  over  one  day  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  with  a  face  of  real  dismay. 

'  They  always  went  out  early  on  May  Day,'  he  said,  '  to  gather 
the  flowers  for  the  maypole,' 

'  So  shall  our  merrymakers,'  said  the  parson ;  '  that  is  all 
settled,' 

'  But  our  maypole  is  to  be  ready  the  day  before.* 
'To  ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  fiasco.     It  might  be  a 
ponring  wet  morning.     Of  course  a  bare  place  will  be  left  on 
the  pole,  which  can  be  completed  with  the  flowers  gathered  on 
May  Day.' 

'  But  the  June  won't  be  in  bloom.' 

'  The  what  ? ' 

'The  June.' 

'The  June?' 

'  Yes,  the  jnne ;  the  flower  that  used  to  be  called  the  may — 
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the  hawthorn,  in  fact.  It  has  never  bloomed  in  lUhy  so  long  u 
I  can  recollect,  and  I  ronember  even  in  my  cradle  remaridng  the 
discrepancy  between  the  name  and  the  &ct/ 

'  That  is  very  trae,'  remarked  the  parson,  as  he  stroked  his 
beard  thongbtfully.  '  It  certainly  is  not  in  bloom,  and  it  certainly 
will  not  be  in  bloom  by  the  day  after  to-morrov.  Never  mind, 
there  is  still  some  blackthorn  in  the  hedge ;  we  will  make  believe 
that  it  is  hawthorn.  Don't  mention  to  anyone,  Harry,  that  it  is 
not  hawthorn.* 

'  There  will  be  no  need  to  mention  it,'  said  the  painter  witli 
a  grin ;  '  we  shall  impose  upon  nobody,' 

'  Have  yon  got  all  the  new  ribbons  for  the  maypole  dance?' 

'  Yes,  two  inches  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yaid« 
in  length.     The  bill  comes  to ' 

Mr.  Curtice  glanced  at  his  study  door,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
it  was  shut. 

'There  will  be  no  need  to  mention  the  exact  som,'  he  said. 
'  I  will  put  the  bill  in  my  desk  here.' 

'  And  the  maypole  is  very  tall — you  would  have  it  tail,  yon 
know.    It's  a  regular  mast.    It  cost  exactly ' 

'  Quite  BO,  quite  bo,  Clifton,  We  sh^  get  subscriptions,  of 
course.' 

*  We've  been  round  to  several  of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Gee  wss 
very  surly  at  first,  but  he  ended  by  promising  balf-ar«rown  wboi 
be  has  threshed  his  first  com  at  Michaelmas.  Mr,  Enutrns 
met  us  half-way ;  he  gave  us  a  donation  without  even  being 
asked  for  it.' 

'  Very  good  indeed  I '  cried  Mr.  Curtice  gleeftilly, 

'  It  is  twelve  pence  half-penny.  He  dropped  ihe  half-penDf 
with  his  tobacco-pouch,  and  generously  added  it  to  his  gift.' 

'  But  there  are  lots  more  people  to  ask,  my  dear  boy,' 

'  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Harman,  Mr.  Pugh,  and  Mr.  Jinks  have  »U 
refused.     Mrs,  Jinks  will  send  a  cake  for  the  tea.' 

'  A  cake  I '  murmured  the  parson.  '  Tea  is  ordered  for  four 
hundred  and  seventy  people  at  sixpence  a  head.  It's  a  mercy  Jt 
wasn't  dinner.' 

'  And,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Jinks's  cake  will  benefit 
only  the  contractor.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Jinks's  excellent  common-sense  viB 
point  that  possibihty  out  to  her  in  good  time,  and  that  the  cake 
wiU  bo  witlidrawn.     But  we  mustn't  approach  an  occasion  of  this 
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Bort  in  a  grndging  spirit,  Hany.  There  is  no  neceasity,  though, 
for  UB  to  mention  the  amonnt  of  our  BubecriptionB,  nor  the  lack 
of  them.  We  irill  take  it  for  gtanted  that  they  will  be  greatly 
aagment«d.    Is  Maid  Marian  perfect  in  her  part  now  ? ' 

'  Pretty  well ;  bat  she  persists  in  making  eyes  at  Friar  Tnck 
instead  of  Bobin  Hood.' 

'  I  fear  she  is  a  very  frivolous  girl,'  sighed  Mr.  Curtice.  '  But, 
at  any  rate,  it's  a  comfort  that  we've  got  some  of  the  village  young 
men  to  take  part  in  the  play.  It  would  be  wretched  to  have 
anything  short  of  the  real  thing.' 

*  I  conld  only  get  them  to  take  part  in  it  by  promising  that 
in  the   Flax   Piece  there   should   be   concealed  a  large   barrel 

of ' 

'Never  mind  the  details,'  said  the  parson  hurriedly;  'the 
point  is  that  they  have  consented.  I  think  myself,  though,  that 
the  Cow  Leas  would  be  more  private.' 

'  I  was  afnid  that  if  they  went  as  far  as  the  Cow  Leas  between 
the  scenes  we  should  never  get  them  back  again.  There's  a  hollow 

oak  in  the  I-Tax  Piece ' 

'  So  there  is ;  so  there  is.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
distinguish  what  is  going  on  inside  it.  And  now  what  is  there 
Btill  to  arrange  P ' 

Everything  was  ready. 

The  morning  broke  mistily,  promising  a  brilliant  day.  At 
dawn  Elsie  and  her  brothers,  with  Harry  Clifton  and  the  under 
housemaid,  sallied  forth  ^m  the  Vicarage  singing  a  May  Day 
carol,  which  was  to  be  the  text  of  the  day's  revels.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  village  had  been  made  familiar  with  it ; 
it  had  been  taught  in  the  village  school,  roared  on  the  cricket 
ground,  played  by  every  concertina  in  Wanfield  (and  they  were 
legion),  and  drummed  into  the  local  band.  The  young  people 
made  the  circuit  of  the  village  singing  this  chant,  which  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  uprisal  and  adjournment  to  the  woods 
uid  flowery  meadows.  They  were  joined  by  Tom  Lance,  one 
of  the  yoong  formers,  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service, 
but  by  no  other  person.  They  made  a  second  circuit,  and  then 
took  counsel  of  each  other. 

'  Bother  all  this,'  said  Jack  Curtice,  '  it's  worse  than  school. 
I  want  my  breakfast.' 

They  all  went  back  a  little  gloomily  to  the  Vicarage,  and  the 
nndcT-honsenudd  brought  them  some  milk  and  bread-and-butter. 
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It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock.  They  set  off  on  another  manA  at 
the  village,  Bingiog  their  song, — 

Hay  Daj  ia  breaking ;  Dp,  Dp,  and  awaj'. 

A  cortain  was  drawn  aside  at  a  cottage  window  as  they  passed, 
and  a  careful  hand  took  pains  to  conceal  the  whole  of  its  owner 
except  the  voice. 

'  Please,  Miss,  Fm  comin'  when  I've  dressed  myself,  an'  all 
the  children.' 

'  She  has  five  brothers  and  six  sisters,'  groaned  Harry  Cliil'n, 
'  all  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.' 

'  This  is  tommy,'  said  Jack  Curtice,     '  I'm  going  hack  to  bed.' 

They  went  back  with  some  sorrow,  yet  not  quite  unwillingly; 
and  they  all  came  down  late  for  break&st  except  Tom  Lance,  who 
was  presumably  still  on  the  village  green  where  they  had  left  him. 

The  revels  bad  been  announced  to  begin  at  two  o'clock. 
Punctually  to  the  moment  the  Vicfurage  party  sallied  forth  for  tlw 
twentieth  time  that  day,  singing  their  May  chant.  They  bad 
snng  it  many  times  ;  they  had  sung  it  in  the  forenoon  when  they 
gathered  late  primroses  from  the  woods  to  complete  the  decking 
of  the  maypole  ;  they  had  sung  it  in  the  Flax  Piece,  where  all  the 
pewters  from  the  village  inn  had  been  collected ;  in  the  Butts 
Close ;  even  as  &t  sway  as  the  Cow  Leas  and  the  Ox  Leas,  where 
flags  marked  out  the  coarse  for  a  steeplechase.  Everybody  wm 
singing  the  air  throughout  the  village : 

Hay  Day  is  breaking ;  up,  up,  and  away, 

as  all  the  villt^  maidens  and  a  few  of  the  lads  joined  themselves 
sheepishly  to  the  party  from  the  Vicatt^e.  They  made  the 
circuit  of  the  village  once  more,  and  baited  on  the  green  whrae 
many  of  their  elders  were  assembled  to  witness  the  revels  of  the 
young  folks.  Then  the  parson  stepped  forth  from  the  Httla 
crowd  and  stood  alone,  &cing  it. 

'  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez,'  he  cried  in  a  lond  voice. 

'  'What  do  be  say,  Betty  ?  What  do  he  say  ? '  asked  a  deaf 
old  man  of  his  deaf  old  wife. 

'  He  be  gone  dotty,  sims  to  I,'  replied  Betty,  not  without  somw. 

The  Vicarage  boys  grinned.  Mr.  Curtice  made  as  though  he 
had  heard  not,  and  began  again. 

'  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez,  We  strictly  charge  and  command  that  »ll 
persons  here  present  do  keep  Her  Majesty's  peace  upon  pain  of 
five  pounds  to  he  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty,  and  their  bodies  to  he 
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imprisoned  daring  Her  pleasure.  Also  that  no  manner  of  person 
within  these  precincts  do  bear  any  bill,  battle-axe,  or  other 
weapon  ;  also  that  no  person  do  unseemly  for  any  grudge  or 
malice  make  perturbation  or  trouble,  upon  pain  of  five  pounds, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  imprisoned.  Also  that^-—  What  is  the 
matter,  Clifton  ?     Where  are  they  all  going  ? ' 

For  the  little  crowd  had  silently  melted  away,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vicarage  party  and  old  Giles  and  Betty. 

'  An'  a  very  good  sarmon,  too,'  said  old  Giles  in  his  cracked 
voice,  '  so  fur  as  it  went ;  an'  I  alius  stands  up  fur  thy  sarmons, 
passon,  whatever  folks  med  say.' 

Betty  shook  him  by  his  coat  sleeve. 

'  Tent  a  sarmon,'  she  bawled  ;  '  'tis  eummat  dotty- like  wi'  no 
sense  in't.     Don't  say  nowt-,  or  'em'll  hear  'ee.     Come  on  home.' 

They  hobbled  away  across  the  green,  and  the  Vicarage  party 
followed  the  other  revellers  to  the  Butts,  the  Vicar  with  hie  enthu- 
siasm quenched  for  a  moment. 

In  the  walled  meadow  lay  the  great  maypole  on  the  frame  of 
a  waggon,  which  had  been  borrowed  (for  a  consideration),  for  its 
transport.  Four  oxen  (also  borrowed  for  a  consideration)  grazed 
in  the  field.  Hither  came  all  the  youths  and  maidens,  and  pre- 
pared to  yoke  the  unaccustomed  oxen  to  their  load.  There  was 
DOW  a  goodly  assemblage  of  people  waiting  io  Butts  Close,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  had  attracted  visitors  from  other  villages, 
A  murmur  went  up  from  the  crowd  as  the  gaily  decked  oxen  came 
into  eight  from  the  Vicarage  avenue,  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  lasses  and  lads,  all  singing  their  May  chant.  The  gentle  beasts 
were  led  each  by  two  men,  carrying  long  wands  which  streamed 
^th  ribbons  and  garlands  of  flowers.  They  came  slowly  along 
the  road,  and  were  halted  on  the  green,  where  a  great  hole  had 
been  dug  to  receive  the  maypole.  With  much  difficulty  it  was 
hoisted  into  its  place,  and  the  earth  filled  in  round  the  base. 
The  gay  streamers  floated  on  the  tn'eeze,  and  the  flowers  scented 
the  air  with  their  sweets.  The  parson  clapped  his  hands,  and  all 
the  people  followed  suit. 

'  Wasn't  I  right  ? '  he  said,  with  exultation  to  Clifton.  '  This 
M  a  day  that  every  one  will  remember.' 

A  shriek  went  up  from  the  boys,  who  had  crowded  about  the 
wen.  Mr.  Curtice's  heart  sank.  He  ran  to  the  little  group,  and 
there  upon  the  ground  lay  the  chief  treble  of  his  choir,  writhing 
^th  apparent  agony,  and  screaming  lustily. 
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*  Wbat  has  happened  ? '  cried  Mr.  Cnrtice  as  he  came  np. 

'  The  ball's  gored  Tommy  SelL  The  buH's  gored  Tommy 
Sell ! '  replied  the  bystanders  in  reproaehfol  choms. 

'  I  kooved  sommat  would  come  o'  this  yer  gammat,'  added 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Gmrtice  gently  raised  the  prostrate  boy. 

'  Go  and  fetch  his  mother,'  be  said. 

He  turned  the  child  over,  but  no  wound  was  visible,  thongli  a 
long  rent  displayed  itself  in  the  little  jacket.  He  stood  him  up- 
right, and  the  boy  stopped  howling.  A  woman  broke  through 
the  crowd  and  seized  him. 

'You  little  varmint,  you,'  she  cried,  'a-gettin'  your  best 
clothes  tore.  I'll  gie  thee  what-fur,  an'  no  mistake,  an'  you'll 
hev*  these  dalled  revels  to  thank  fur't,  an'  them  as  started  tiiem ' 
— here  she  glared  at  Mr.  Curtice — '  an'  if  I  don't  get  the  price  of 
a  new  jackat  out  o'  somebody  I'll  know  the  reason  why.'  She 
shook  the  child  and  glared  again  at  the  parson. 

'  He  shall  have  a  new  jacket,  Mrs.  Sell.  I  am  thankfol  he 
was  not  hurt,'  said  Mr.  Curtice  apologetically. 

Mrs.  Sell  retired  across  the  green  to  her  oottage,  dr^ging 
Tonuny  unwillingly  with  her,  and  Mr.  Curtice  breathed  again. 
He  went  to  look  on  at  the  play,  which  was  about  to  begin.  l%ere 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  delay,  and  yet  all  the  actors  contjnned 
to  bide  themselves  behind  the  screen  of  boughs  which  had  beem 
put  up  for  a  green  room.  He  stepped  ap  to  it,  and  spoke 
through  the  twigs. 

'  It's  time  to  begin,'  he  said  to  those  inside. 

His  eldest  son,  Percy,  came  to  the  barrier. 

'All  right,' he  said.  '  We  won't  be  long — at  any  rate,  I  hope  not.' 

'  Has  anything  happened  ? ' 

'  Nothing  worth  mentioning.  Gro  away,  father,  and  come 
back  when  we  ring  the  bell ;  we  shall  be  ten  minutes  yet.' 

Mr.  Curtice  went  away,  and  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Still  all  the  players  were  crowded  into  the  green  room, 
and  the  shrill  cackle  of  the  girls  betrayed  that  something  waa 
amiss.  The  parson  pushed  aside  the  branches  which  stopped  the 
opening,  and  entered.  The  young  man  who  personated  Robin 
Hood  was  being  trotted  briskly  np  and  down  the  enclosoie, 
supported  on  either  hand  by  two  of  his  companions.  His  braToy 
was  sadly  dashed,  for  Percy  held  a  bucket  in  his  Ikand,  and  threw 
water  at  intervals  into  the  young  man's  face. 
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'  Is  he  ill  ? '  asked  Mr.  Curtice  with  concem. 
'  A  Uttle,'  aiiBwered  Percy.     '  We  eban't  he  long  now.     I  shall 
take  Rohin  Hood's  part  if  be  is  not  better  in  five  minutes.    Will 
you  go  and  get  the  people  together  ?' 

He  hostled  Ms  father  towards  the  opening,  but  hold  Robin 
Hood  held  out  his  hand  and  stopped  him. 

'Ooor  old  parshon,'  he  hiccoughed;  'gimme  parshon  ash 
pu'sh  b&rrelah  in  Flaxpieshes.    Thatsh  short  o'  parshon  f  me. 

Three  cheerah  f  Parshon  Cnr'sh— hip,  hip ' 

"Tent  no  good-on,  sir,'  said  Little  John  pathetically;  'we 
med  as  well  roll  on  into  the  earner,  an'  leave  nn  alone ;  he  wont 
do  no  Robin  Hoodin'  to-day.' 

Mr,  Curtice  fled,  as  the  young  man  was  rolled  hke  a  log  to 
the  side  of  the  green  room,  and  Percy  went  into  the  dressing- 
tent  behind  to  don  those  of  his  garments  which  could  be  dragged 
from  the  inert  form. 

The  play  was  an  undeniable  success.  Maid  Marian  deserted 
the  Friar  Tuck  of  her  afifectione,  and  devoted  herself  assiduously 
to  Robin  Hood.  She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him  at  the  right  time,  and  even  at  the  wrong  time,  as  she  had 
never  cared  to  do  with  the  young  man  who  now  lay  in  the  green 
room.  She  clung  to  Robin's  arm,  and  gazed  tenderly  into  his 
eyes,  ontil  the  whole  village  exchanged  glances  on  the  subject.  If 
anything  came  of  it,  they  seemed  to  say,  the  parson  coold  bUme 
no  one  but  himself ;  to  let  that  hussy  go  oMiUppin'  and  arcnddlin' 
his  own  son  was  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  trouble.  But  it 
loade  the  play  deeply  interesting  to  the  onlookers,  and  ensured 
its  success.  Perhaps  Mr.  Curtice  was  a  little  disturbed,  but  if  bo 
he  did  not  betray  the  &ct. 

Then  there  came  the  maypole  dance,  which,  if  not  so  hnmanly 
interesting,  was  extremely  pretty,  and  gained  loud  plaudits  from 
t^e  crowd.  And  afterwards  the  girl  who  bad  displayed  most 
agility  in  the  dance  was  chosen  by  the  spectators  as  Queen  of  the 
^y.  From  that  moment  gloom  spread  itself  over  the  faces  of 
the  other  maidens,  and  the  hfe  of  the  succeBsful  Bessie  Joyce  was 
made  a  misery  to  her.  Her  hair  was  pulled  at  Blind  Man's  Buff, 
her  face  was  scratched,  her  gown  was  torn,  until  at  length  she 
sought  refrige  in  her  own  cottage,  after  an  exceeding  hitter 
complaint  to  that  universal  scapegoat,  the  parson. 

'  'Tis  all  along  o'  these  beastly  revels,'  she  wept  loudly. 

The  parson  groaned.    He  had  jost  come  from  the  Buttd, 
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wheie  the  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow  was  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  Some  of  the  marksmen,  who  had  perhaps  paid  a  sur- 
reptitious visit  or  two  to  the  hollow  oak  in  the  Flax  Piece,  had 
tired  of  their  tar^t,  and  had  gone  for  a  walk  up  the  village 
street,  etili  armed  with  their  weapons,  and  unseen  by  Mr.  Cnitice. 
Sundry  fowlsand  ducks  had  fallen  to  their  bows,  and  theydid  not 
spare  to  aim  at  a  pig  or  two  which  had  crossed  their  path.  An 
irate  farmer  had  made  a  heavy  daim  for  damages,  and  had  lifted 
up  hij  voice  on  the  matter  in  Butts  Close  for  a  good  half  hour. 
To  Eoothe  him  Mr.  Curtice  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
sum  demanded,  for  on  this  condition  only  would  the  injured  one 
retire  from  the  scene. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  merrily  enough,  for  muiy  of 
the  revellers  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Barley  Mow,  and  retained 
greatly  refreshed ;  they  impressed  a  fiddler  and  a  concertina 
player  into  their  service,  and,  breaking  in  upon  the  legitimate 
dances  of  the  evening,  they  set  up  a  gay  polka,  the  national 
dance  of  the  English  peasant  in  modem  times.  Soon  the  may- 
pole and  the  butts  were  deserted  ;  the  sack-racing  found  no  more 
votaries ;  the  football  was  kicked  back  into  the  churchyard 
whence  it  had  started,  and  was  lell  there  in  a  ditch ;  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  and  many  of  the  elder  people  were  footing  it  marily 
on  the  green  to  the  tune  of  '  Catching  fishes  all  aUve.'  Even 
Harry  Clifton  and  Elsie  were  found  by  the  disappointed  parson 
dancing  as  gaily  as  the  rest,  while  his  son  Percy  had  been  sought 
out  by  Moid  Marian,  and  pressed  into  the  ring.  He  turned  away 
sadly  from  the  sight. 

There  was  a  young  blacksmith  in  the  village,  Jake  Simmons 
by  name,  who  by  reason  of  his  good  looks  and  bis  comparative 
wealth  was  a  person  much  sought  after  by  the  maids  of  the  place. 
He  was  also  reputed  to  be  a  gay  deceiver,  for  he  had  raised  hopee, 
which  be  bad  never  fulfilled,  in  more  than  one  breast.  He  had 
'  walked '  all  the  girls  in  the  village  in  turn,  but  to  none  of  them 
had  be  ever  said  those  sweet  definite  words  which  all  were  long- 
ing to  hear.  This  young  man  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  frolic 
of  the  evening,  and  bad  paid  as  many  visits  to  the  Barley  Mow  as 
any  one  of  the  revellers.  By  the  light  of  bonfires  and  torches  he 
could  still  be  discerned  leading  on  to  the  polka  when  tJie 
other  dancers  flagged,  and  generally  comporting  himself  with 
his  usual  liveliness.  It  hardly  surprised  Mr.  Curtice  when  one 
of  the  village  maidens  sought  him  out  as  he  stood  aside  watch- 
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iDg  the  dancers,  and  addressed  him  coyly  on  the  subject  of  Jake 


'  Please,  air,  Mr.  Simmons  told  me  to  say ' 

*  Which  Mr.  Simmons,  Polly  ? ' 

'  Jake,  sir ;  he's  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  we'll  be  very 
pleased  if  you'll  kindly  put  up  the  banns  o'  Sunday.' 

'  Very  well,  Polly.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  hope  he  will 
make  you  a  good  husband.' 

'Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Polly,  and  she  hastened  back  to  the 
other  merrymakers. 

Five  minotes  had  not  elapsed  before  another  girl  —of  brazen 
countenance  this  one — found  him  and  said  : 

'  Please,  sir,  to  put  up  the  banns  for  Jake  Simmons  an'  me  o' 
Sunday .' 

'Xonsense,  Rebecca,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Where  is 
Jake  ?    I  mnst  go  and  speak  to  him.' 

'  Please,  sir,  he  don't  want  to  see  you ;  he's  shy  or  summat, 
an'  won't  come.' 

'  He's  playing  a  trick  on  you,'  said  the  jmrson  severely,  for 
Bebecca  was  no  favourite  of  his,  and  he  had  small  sympathy  with 
her ;  '  he's  going  to  marry  Polly  Samey,  so  go  away,  and  don't 
talk  ntmsense.' 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  a  gentle  voice  at  his  elbow,  '  might  I  speak 
'o  yon  a  minute  ? ' 

'What!'  cried  the  much  tried  parson,  'do  you  want  your 
*»nn8put  up  too?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please ;  'tis  Jake  Simmons ' 

Rebecca  glared  furiously  at  the  new  comer,  and  rushed  away 
to  inflict  what  punishment  she  was  able  on  the  hardened  sinner. 
Five  other  young  women  sought  out  the  disquieted  parson  and 
made  similar  request  of  him,  until  at  length  he  fled  home  and  hid 
liimaelf  in  bis  study  from  all  tormentors.  It  was  long  after  mid- 
night before  the  strident  concertina  and  the  uncertain  fiddle 
nushed  into  silence,  and  the  bonfires  burnt  down,  and  the  revellers 
™perfled.  He  stood  at  his  open  window  and  told  himself  that  at 
■a^  the  long  day  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was 
TOncerned  no  such  day  should  ever  again  break  on  bis  parish. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  kissing,  several  times  repeated,  close  to  his 
front  gate,  and  beard  the  painter's  voice — 

'Do  yon  love  me,  Elsie  darling,  and  will  you  marry  me  in 
spite  of  my  poverty  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  Harry  dear,' 

*  We  may  have  to  starve  in  a  garret ;  will  jou  really  make  me 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  in  spite  of  it  all  P ' 

The  parBOQ  groaned  and  turned  away  from  the  window.  Tbeie 
was  another  young  man,  disUngoished  and  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion, who  loved  Elsie  too.  Had  she  chosen  this  povetty-stncjieai 
painter  in  place  of  the  one  whom  fortune  had  so  richly  downed  ? 
He  went  back  to  the  window  when  the  voices  ceased,  and  lotted 
sorrowfully  out  into  the  great  dark.  The  May  Day  reveU  had 
brought  unlooked-for  results. 

Loitering  footsteps  came  near,  and  also  halted  at  the  gate. 

'  Gie  out,  Mr.  Percy,'  said  a  voice  with  hushed  coyness. 

'  Well,  give  me  a  kiae.  Maid  Marian.' 

'  Why  should  I  give  'ee  a  kiss  ?  ' 

'  Because  Fm  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  want  something 
sweet  to  carry  with  me.' 

The  parson  went  out  of  his  study,  and  crept  upstairs  in  the 
gloom.  He  undressed  himself  softly  so  as  not  to  disturb  hia  sleep- 
ing wife ;  and,  as  he  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  his  dressing-nxHn 
window  in  order  to  close  the  casement,  a  troop  of  girls  came 
by,  chattering  volubly.  They  were  saying  hard  things  of  Jake 
Simmons,  and — could  it  be  ? — of  the  parson  himself. 

'  It's  all  along  of  his  dratted  revels,'  they  cried  indignantlj. 

The  parson  closed  the  window,  and  crept  sofUy  into  bed 
beside  his  slumbering  wife.  With  her  aho  there  was  a  day  of 
reckoning  to  come. 

H.  M.  Batson. 
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DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

rv.     THE  DUELS  OF  ITALY,  «PAIN,  AND  RUSSIA. 

When  tbeir  weapont  were  raeMnred  to  battle  th«7  ni«li, 
And  with  be&t  ain)  with  tu^er  the;  parry  and  piuh  ; 
Naf ,  the;  sboTteoed  their  BWOids  and  afreih  tbcj  began, 
And  wme  mischief  for  certain  there  might  have  been  done. 
But  the  Mcooda  forbade  it,  who  rightly  mpposed 
Twaa  high  time  they  were  parted  when  once  they  were  closed  g 
80  tome  Bweat  there  was  lost,  and  some  blood  there  was  spilled, 
Bnt  tbey  both  were  bo  Bplteful  tliat  neither  was  killed. 

'  Tht  Dutl'  (_Otd Saltad). 

The  first  duels  were  fought  in  Italy  accordiog  to  MilliDgen,  who 
Bpeaks  of  a  manoBcript  discovered  at  Cassel  and  describing  a  duel 
between  a  lather  and  a  son  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodoric. 
When  Charlemagne  forbade  wager  of  battle  among  the  Lombards  he 
encoontered  the  fiercest  opposition  &om  the  nobles.  Early  in  the 
ninth  century  De  Medicis,  a  knight,  defeated  in  single  combat  the 
bandit  Mugel,  who  devantated  the  Florentine  district,  now  called 
after  him  '  Mngello.'  Otho  II,  granted  the  prayer  of  the  nobility 
for  the  re-eslablishment  of  wager  of  battle  in  988.  Women  and 
prieets  were  not  compelled  to  accept  it.  The  Xonnans  showed 
less  gallantry.  With  them  a  woman  had  to  accept,  nor  could  she 
name  a  champion.  Her  male  opponent,  however,  was  buried  to 
his  waist  in  the  earth.  Armed  with  a  club,  he  tried  to  strike  her 
as  she  circled  around  bJm,  bis  weapon  being  a  ball  of  iron  at  the 
end  of  a  cord.  If  he  failed  to  touch  her  at  the  third  attempt 
he  was  vanquished,  which  meant  to  him  death  with  dishonour. 
Beccarin  says  that  the  reason  so  many  duels  were  fought  in  Italy 
iu  the  early  days  is  that  where  the  law  does  not  afford  protection 
one  mnat  look  to  single  combat  to  retain  the  respect  of  one's 
fellow  men.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ferocity  of  Italian  duels 
passes  beUef,  '  Any  way  of  putting  an  enemy  to  death  ("  Ogni 
modo ")  is  good  enough,'  says  one  of  their  writers,  '  When  an 
Italian  spares  his  vauquished  adversary,'  says  Brant&me,  '  he 
maims  h^  arms  and  legs,  and  gives  him,  as  a  memento  of  his 
kindness  and  generosity,  a  hideous  gash  across  the  face.'  Lam- 
pagnano  pract^ed  on  a  painted  model  of  Galeazzo  Sforza  before 
he  stabbed  him.     Duelling  was  called  ' La  aciensa  cavallereeca' 
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Alberic  Balberino,  Constable  of  Naples,  fonnded  an  order  of 
Imighthood  for  daelling.  The  fends  of  Montagne  and  Capolet, 
of  Ouelph  and  6hibellme,  brought  on  duels  without  end.  '  Borneo 
and  Juliet*  teems  with  them.  It  was  in  Italy  that  seconds  first 
fought  beside  their  principals.  A  Neapolitan  duellist  seems  to 
have  been,  like  BenvoUo,  '  as  hot  a  Jack  in  the  mood  as  any  in 
Italy,'  He  slew  not  only  his  opponent  in  a  duel,  bat  the  tatter's 
three  seconds,  one  after  the  other.  The  last,  somewhat  alarmed, 
hinted  that  the  Neapolitan  must  be  tired,  and  the  duel  had 
perhaps  better  be  postponed.  '  Not  at  all,'  said  the  other, '  come 
on ; '  and  in  a  twinkling  had  stretched  him  on  the  grass  beside 
his  friends.  Michael  Angelo  Caraveggio,  the  artist,  challenged 
Arpino,  the  critic,  for  some  unfriendly  remarks.  The  latt^ 
refused  the  challenge  because  the  artist's  rank  was  not  eqoal  to 
his  own.  The  latter  went  to  Malta,  and,  dubbed  a  knight,  came 
back  to  fight  Arpino,  and  then,  in  torn,  all  the  critics  who  had 
spoken  unkindly  of  him.  Two  of  them  he  killed.  But  it  was  in 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  golden  age  of  French  duelling,  that 
the  ecienza  cavalleresca  had  in  Italy  its  greatest  vc^e.  Prince 
Melfe-Caraccioli,  lieutenant  of  the  French  king,  in  Italy,  had  to 
check  it  by  ordering  all  dnellists  to  settle  affairs  of  honour  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  over  the  Po  at  Tnrin.  If  one  fell  in  the 
river,  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  pulled  out.  Duels  at  Qua 
time  were  always  bloody,  and  sometimes  disgraced  by  the  basest 
treachery.  When  an  ItaUau  duellist  showed  fair  play,  Brantome 
says  he  killed  his  man  de  beau  fail — that  is,  handsomely,  without 
trick  or  advantage  taken.  Now  and  then,  however,  some  traits 
of  generosity  appear,  as  when  the  four  Florentines  fought  before 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Two  were  from  the  town  he  was  besieging, 
the  other  two  soldiers  of  his  army.  They  fought  in  pairs,  and 
when  one  was  vanquished  the  victor  did  not  help  his  comrade  to 
overpower  their  remaining  adversary,  but  sat  down  quietly  on  the 
grass  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  duel.  His  comrade  was  victtnioas, 
and,  putting  his  poniard  to  his  adversary's  throat,  summoned  hiin 
to  surrender.  '  I  yield  to  the  Prince,'  said  the  fallen  one,  with  an 
appealing  glance  at  the  latter.     'There  is  no  prince  here  but 

me,'  roared  the  victor.     '  Yield  theei  or '  and  the  other  had 

to  submit.  It  was  only  in  extraordinary  cases  that  a  jn'eeiding 
prince  or  Juge  de  Camp  would  interfere  in  a  dueL  Two  captains, 
a  Spaniard  and  a  Frenchman,  Azenedo  and  Sainte-Croiz,  fought 
a  due!  before  de  Nemours  (Gaston   de  Foil)  and  his  beloved 
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liDcrezia  BOTgia,  Dacheas  of  Ferrara,  while  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
ma  Juge  de  Gamp.  A  frightful  gash  in  the  thigh  disabled  the 
Spaniard,  who,  '  game  to  the  last,*  still  clutched  bis  sword  and 
wonld  not  Bnrrender.  Lncrezia  begged  Kemonrs  to  save  the 
gallant  Spaniard.  '  Ask  me  anght  bnt  that,'  answered  Nemoors ; 
•I  mnst  not  interfere  when  brave  men  fight  for  honour.'  The 
a&ir  ended  by  the  Spaniard's  second  snrrendering  for  his 
principaL  Most  disgracefal  was  the  dael  between  the  heads  of 
two  bnncbes  of  a  great  family  of  Apalta,  the  Prince  of  Franca- 
▼ills  and  his  nephew  the  Count  de  Gonvetsano.  The  uncle,  an 
old  man,  wished  to  fight  with  pistole,  and  refused  the  sword  duel 
proposed  by  the  nephew,  who,  meeting  his  nncle  in  public,  beat 
him  with  the  Bat  of  his  sword.  A  kinsman  of  the  uncle,  the 
young  Duke  of  Martinas-Caraccioli,  came  forward  as  his  champion. 
One  of  his  followers  obtained  admission  to  the  Coimt'a  castle, 
where  he  passed  himself  off  as  a  fencing  master,  and  in  fencing 
wiUi  the  Count  learned  all  the  secrets  of  his  swordsmanship.  He 
left  the  castle  to  impart  this  information  to  his  master.  The 
duel  took  place  in  neutral  territoiy,  and,  though  Convereano  was 
so  sure  of  victory  that  as  he  rode  off  to  the  rendezvous  he  told 
bia  people  Vo  a  far  un  capreito  ('  I  am  going  to  kill  a  kid  *),  the 
yonngster  made  short  work  of  him.  Conversano  was,  like  Hamlet, 
<  &t,  and  scant  of  breath,'  bo,  by  the  advice  of  his  spy,  the  Duke 
first  tired  the  Count  out,  remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and 
when  the  latter  showed  signs  of  distress,  pushed  home,  Nor  would 
the  Coont  have  fared  better  if  victorious,  as  his  kind  old  uncle 
had  t^ea  steps  to  have  him  assassinated  on  his  return.  An 
Italian,  whose  love  was  despised  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  took 
revenge  by  killing  in  duels  a  number  of  her  kinsmen.  The  lady's 
armed  servants  took  him  prisoner.  She  kept  him  confined  in  an 
iron  cage,  and  paid  him  daily  visits  in  the  scantiest  of  attire. 
*  Look  on  me,'  she  would  say,  '  did  you  ever  see  a  fairer  being  ? 
How  dare  you  think  I  could  love  such  a  battered  old  crow  as  you  ? ' 
Yeaia  j^sed  before  death,  the  deliverer,  came  to  end  the  torture 
of  this  poor,  unhappy,  involuntary  Bitter  Toggenborg.  Bran- 
tdme's  story  of  the  Mar&hal  de  Cram's  duel  with  Philippin,  a 
natural  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  is  a  fine  one.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  Henri  IV.  sent  word  to  Cr&[ui,  '  If  I  were  not 
yonx  king,  I  would  be  your  second.'  Cr^qui,  who  was  besieging  a 
fort  in  the  Alps,  captured  Philippin,  who  managed  to  escape  the 
nme  night,  leaving  behind  him,  however,  a  lady's  token — a  scarf. 
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Cr^ui  sent  it  to  him  the  next  day,  with  the  advice  to  be  moM 
careful  of  his  lady's  gifts.  A  challenge  Bent  by  FhilJppin  was 
accepted  by  Crequi,  bat  the  Duke  refused  his  brother  permisdon 
to  visit  the  French  camp.  Cr^ui  was  taken  prisoner  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  on  a  renewal  of  the  challenge  the  fight  took  place. 
Cr^ui  disabled  Philippin,  but  spared  his  life.  The  Dnke, 
mortified  at  the  result,  insisted  on  another  duel,  when,  as  Bran- 
tome  says,  Crequi  ran  Philippin  through  the  body  and  '  stUdud 
him  to  the  earth.'  The  'admirable  Crichton,'  a  Scottish  youth  of 
twenty-two,  visited,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry, 
France  and  Italy,  where  all  whom  be  met  were  amazed  at  his 
great  learning,  many  accompUshments,  and  dexterity  in  all  manly 
exercises,  notably  in  fencing.  Like  de  Medicis,  be  vanquished  a 
notorioas  bandit,  the  terror  of  Modena,  and  drove  him  oat  of 
Italy.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  Yicenzio  de  Gonzaga,  son  of 
the  Doke  of  Mantua.  Attacked  by  six  masked  men  one  night; 
in  carnival  time,  he  killed  two,  and  drove  the  others  oflF — tdl 
but  one.  As  he  was  about  to  despatch  him  the  man  let  foil  his 
mask  and  showed  him  the  face  of  his  pnpil.  Falling  on  one 
knee,  Crichton  presented  his  sword,  which  the  coward  took  and 
ran  him  through. 

The  small  sword  is  seldom  used  in  Italian  duels.  Their  we^xm 
is  the  light  sabre  worn  by  cavalry  officers  off  duty,  and  sharpened 
for  about  twenty  inches  from  the  point.  By  arrangement  betweoi 
the  seconds  the  thrust  is  nsnally  disallowed.  I  saw  a  duel  of  this 
kind  at  Venice  many  years  ago,  fought  ou  an  island  called 
II  Cimiterio.  The  men  stood  about  twelve  paces  apart  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  sword  in  hand,  a  bandage  around  their  right  wrista 
to  protect  the  artery.  At  the  word  they  sprang  forward  and  began 
cutting  at  each  other.  It  was  all  over  in  a  few  seconds.  One 
man's  arm  hung  disabled  by  his  side.  A  fiercer  fight  took  place 
near  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  four  miles  from  Borne, 
thirteen  years  ago,  between  the  old  Craribaldian  officer  and  deputy 
Baron  Nicotera  and  another  deputy  Le^-ito.  Badly  wonnded  in 
the  breast,  the  latter  dropped  bis  Eabre,  but,  escaping  from  his 
seconds,  who  sought  to  restrain  him,  sprang  at  Nicotera  Uke  a 
panther,  tore  his  eabre  from  his  grasp,  and  struck  him  with  it  on 
the  head,  inflicting  a  wound  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 
hours.  A  tragic  affair  occurred  at  Florence  in  1860.  A  handsome 
youth,  the  son  of  a  famous  Italian  general,  had  a  comrade  whom 
he  dearly  loved.    The  hitter's  sister  cherished  a  mad  passioD  fot 
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her  Inrotbet'e  friend,  nhicb  the  latter  did  not  return,  his  heart 
being  giren  to  another  lady.  In  her  despair  she  one  day 
forced  her  way  into  hie  apartments  to  npbraid  him.  Dnring  a 
painful  scene  the  door  opened.  Her  brother  stood  before  them. 
In  such  a  case  in  Italy  no  explanation  ia  possible.  A  duel  was 
inevitable.  The  brother  had  the  first  shot,  and  missed.  The 
other,  boond  in  hononr  to  fire  at  his  adversary,  turned  his  head 
away  as  he  returned  his  shot.  The  bullet  pierced  the  brother's 
heart.  The  sun'ivor  was  broken-hearted  ;  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  for  years  he  wandered  in  wretchedness  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another.  Less  bloody  was  the  duel  of 
Kossi,  the  tragedian,  at  Caeahi,  where  he  was  playiog  Hamlet. 
He  addressed  some  words  of  reproach  from  the  stage  to  a  young 
man  in  the  stalls,  who  annoyed  him  by  loud  talking.  The  young 
man  called  at  his  hotel  after  the  performance  to  demand  satisfoc- 
iion.  This  was  aimoying,  as  Bossi  had  to  play  Hamlet  in  Milan 
the  next  evening.  '  If  we  fight  at  all,  it  must  he  now,'  he 
declared.  '  Here  are  a  pair  of  pistols.'  The  youth  ^reed,  and  in 
a  few  nuDutes  they  faced  each  other,  pistol  in  hand.  A  knock 
at  the  door  iotemipted  them.  Bossi  put  out  the  lights,  and 
suggested  that  they  should  aim  by  the  light  of  the  cigarette  each 
of  them  held  in  his  mouth.  Bossi  wounded  his  antagonist  in  the 
arm.  Taken  before  a  magistrate,  Bossi  told  his  stoiy.  '  You 
deserve  five  years'  imprbonment,'  said  the  judge, '  but  I  saw  you 
to-night — you  played  like  a  god.  I  cannot  deprive  Milan  of  such 
a  treat.     You  can  go.' 

Though  the  Italians  seldom  fight  with  the  small  sword,  they 
are  skilful  in  its  ose.  Tlie  Neapolitans  can  bold  their  own  with 
the  French,  as  was  shown  in  the  numerous  contests  between  Pini 
and  Bue,  and  other  champions  of  the  two  schools.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Neapolitan  fencers  is  that  they  crouch  close  to  the  ground 
and  thrust  upwards,  making  it  veiy  difficult  to  parry  until  one 
gets  accustomed  to  their  style.  A  good  deal  has  been  written 
about  Italian  duels ;  notably  by  Antonio  Mancelini  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  by  Brant6me.  Another  great  authority  is 
Becearin,  and  Paglia,  who  wrote  '  Del  Duello.'  Many  interesting 
facta  relating  to  Italian  duels  may  he  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
Colombey  and  d'Alembert.  One  of  the  best  known  duelUsts  to- 
day io  Italy  ia  Signor  Cavalotti,  the  Socialist  deputy,  who  may 
almost  be  called  the  Henri  Rochefort  of  Rome. 

In  Spain  many  of  the  ancient  laws  not  only  BBUctioned  but 
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encouraged  duelling.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  AragM 
and  Castile.  The  King  and  Council  of  Aragon  issued  a  decree 
agunst  it  in  1165 ;  yet  in  1519  duels  were  bo  numerous  in  Spain 
that  Charles  V.  issued  a  special  edict  to  put  a  stop  to  the  poactica. 
In  Portugal,  however,  the  laws  against  duelling  have  always 
been  stringent,  the  offenders  being  punished  with  exile  to  iikt 
A&ican  colonies,  and  with  confiscation  of  goods  and  chattels.  To 
this  day  the  Portuguese  hold  duelling  in  abhorrence,  and  to  engage 
in  a  duel  is  held  to  be  a  deadly  sin.  In  1490,  Feidinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  punished  the  Count  de  Luna  and  the  Count  da 
Valencia,  the  one  for  sending,  the  other  for  accepting,  a  cartel; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ferdinand  had  a  short  time 
before  sent  a  challenge  to  a  brother  monarch,  and  that  three  yean 
earher  he  had  authorised  a  young  Spaniard,  who  had  fought  and 
killed  a  Moor  in  single  combat,  to  wear  on  his  shield  as  a  motb) 
the  words  '  Ave  Maria.'  In  challenging  his  brother  king, 
Ferdinand  was  but  following  the  example  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon, 
who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  challenged  Charles  of  Anjou,  nho, 
although  twenty  years  his  senior,  accepted,  Millingen  says  that 
if  CooDt  Julian  had  challenged  Boderick  the  Qoth  for  dishonour- 
ing his  daughter  instead  of  calling  upon  the  Moors  to  assist 
him,  Spain  might  not  have  groaned  for  eight  centuries  under  the 
yoke  of  the  infidel. 

The  Moors  are  the  only  Massulmans  among  whom  chivalry 
grew  to  be  an  institution,  and  many  records  of  duels  among  the 
Moorish  knights  must  have  perished  when  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed the  archives  after  the  taking  of  Cordova,  Florian  says 
of  the  Moors,  '  A  gallantry,  delicate  and  refined,  made  them 
celebrated  thronghout  Europe,  and  formed  a  strange  contrarii 
to  the  lutural  ferocity  of  the  African  races.'  They  had  many 
encounters  with  the  Spanish  knights.  One  of  four  Moois  of  the 
Zegfi  tribe  against  four  Spanish  gentlemen  took  place  in  the 
great  square  at  Crranada.  It  was  to  vindicate  the  honour  <tf 
the  Sultana  Zoraide,  wrongfully  accused  of  adultery  with  one  of 
the  Abencerrages.  Juan  Chacon  and  three  other  knights  <^ 
Carth^ena  espoused  her  cause.  The  lady,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  black  veil,  witnessed,  from  the  summit  of  a  pile  of 
faggots,  the  battle  that  was  to  decide  her  fate.  The  Spaniards 
were  victorious,  and  the  lady  escaped  a  cruel  death.  The  clow 
relation,  in  old  Spain,  between  religion  and  duelling  is  shown  in 
one  of  their  proverbs,  '  Honour  is  the  child  of  reverence ; '  and 
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the  BQpeistitioD  among  the  peasaotr;  is  manifested  ia  the  fact 
that  when  they  eng^ed  in  wager  of  battle,  not  only  did  they 
proTide  themselveg  with  charms  and  amulets,  hut  had  the  crown 
of  theii  head  ebaved  and  coyered  with  cabalistic  characten,  or 
verses  Irom  Holy  Writ.  Ignatiua  Loyola,  the  foander  of  the 
Jeeoits,  challenged  a  Moor  for  epeaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  like  France's  great 
Cardinal,  disapproved  of  duelling,  especially  in  the  case  of  literati, 
who,  accostomed  to  wield  the  pen  more  than  the  sword,  should,  he 
thought,  only  be  called  upon  to  give  satisfaction  with  the  weapon 
they  were  familiar  with.  A  clever  description  of  the  state  of 
pablic  feeling  in  Spain  at  the  present  day  on  the  snliject  of  daelling 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  '  Castilian  Days,'  of  om-  new  American 
Ambassador,  the  soldier-poet  and  &iend  of  Lincoln,  who  was  for 
Bome  years  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Madrid.  '  In 
Spain,'  Colonel  Hay  observes, '  the  duel  is  the  resort  of  gentlemen. 
The  point  of  honour  is  absolute  in  society.  The  phrase  itself 
has  been  used  so  much  that  its  angles  have  been  worn  off,  and 
the  three  words  rubbed  into  one,  "  pundoTwr"  (jmnto  de  honor).' 
The  Colonel  adds  that  from  this  the  Spaniards  have  derived  the 
word  puTidoTioroao  ("  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour "),  the 
highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  a  cavalier  of  Castile.'  '  A 
Spaniard  must  not  be  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  an  adversary. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  most  important  families  in  the  kingdom 
was  recently  killed  in  a  duel  with  a  man  of  greatly  inferior  social 
position.  The  Govenior  of  the  Philippine  Islands  fought  with  a 
yoong  clerk  whom  he  had  imprisoned  at  Manilla,  for  not  taking 
off  his  bat  when  his  Excellency  passed  by  for  his  airing.  The 
clerk  bided  his  time,  and  buffeted  the  Governor  at  the  door  of 
the  casino  in  Madrid.'  Tlie  Colonel  goes  on  to  relate  how  two 
grey-haired  lientenant-generals  went  out  that  winter  for  a 
friendly  exchange  of  shots.  Two  boys  of  the  military  school  at 
Guadalajara  rode  to  Madrid  with  their  friends  to  settle  an  affair 
of  honour  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  the  Dos  de  Mayo  in  the 
Prado,  and  rode  away  again,  leaving  one  of  the  lads  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  obelisk.  Two  general  officers  who  went  out  to  fight 
a  duel,  and  were  reconciled  on  the  ground  by  another  general, 
one  of  the  seconds,  who  put  an  arm  around  the  neck  of  each, 
telling  them  Spain  had  need  of  such  brave  fellows,  were  but 
coldly  received  by  the  public  on  their  return  to  Madrid.  On 
the   other  band,   the  Madrile&os   were  in    raptures    over  the 
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conduct  of  two  naval  officers.  They  foaght  a  banier-doel. 
Placed  twenty  paces  apart,  they  had  the  right,  at  the  word,  to 
walk  the  ten  paces  eeparating  them  from  the  barrier  between 
them  and  to  fire  when  they  pleased.  One  of  them  fired  &fter 
walking  five  paces,  mortally  wounding  his  antagonist.  The 
latter  managed  to  stagger  np  to  the  barrier,  and  said  to  the 
other,  '  Come  thou  now,  to  be  killed.'  His  adversary  walked 
firmly  up  to  the  barrier,  when  the  dying  man  put  his  pistol  to 
the  other's  forehead,  and  blew  his  brains  out.  The  verdict  of 
Madrid  was,  '  They  died  like  gentlemen.'  Colonel  Hay  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  duel  between  the  two  Bourbon  princes.  Prince 
Heury  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The  first  was  an  admiral  in 
the  navy,  the  latter  a  captain-general  in  the  army.  Both  were  men 
of  middle  age,  both  bad  political  ambition,  and  they  were  jealous 
of  each  other.  Prince  Henry,  'Don  Enrique' as  the  Spaniards 
call  him,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  '  Montpensierists,'  the  ad- 
herents of  his  cousin,  disclaiming  all  sympathy  with  him  in 
politics,  and  describing  him  in  conclusion  as  'apolitical  charlatan* 
and  '  a  bloated  French  pastrycook."  This  sufficed.  When  the 
Duke's  aide-de-camp  called  on  Prince  Henry  the  next  day  to 
inquire  whether  the  words  were  really  his,  Don  Enrique  sent  the 
Duke  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  signed  in  bis  own  hand.  The  dael 
took  place  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  in  a  desert  plain  south- 
west of  Madrid,  used  for  artillery  practice.  In  Spain  tbere  are 
always  three  seconds,  the  third  being  said  not  to  second,  but  to 
'  tierce '  his  principal.  Three  officers  of  rank  went  ont  with  the 
Duke,  and  three  Liberal  deputies  with  the  Prince,  who  was  him- 
self a  Liberal.  A  mason  of  the  33rd  degree,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  Spanish  masons  to  fight  before  going 
out.  The  artillery  officers  on  duty  where  the  duel  was  fongbt 
placed  a  wide  cordon  around  the  spot  to  keep  the  public  and  the 
police  from  prying.  The  distance  was  thirty  metres.  Th« 
Prince  won  the  toss  for  choice  of  pistols,  for  position,  and  the  first 
shot.  Three  bullets  were  exchanged  without  efTect.  At  the  fomih 
fire,  it  being  the  Duke's  turn,  his  bullet  flew  in  fi-agmenta  on 
the  pistol-barrel  of  the  Prince.  The  Duke's  seconds  thought  th&t 
the  affair  might  end,  but  the  Prince's  Mends  insisted  on  another 
shot.  The  Prince  fired  a  third  time  and  missed.  The  bullet  of 
the  Duke  pierced  his  temples.  The  survivor  was  mad  with  grief, 
and  was  taken  to  his  house  in  Madrid  in  4  condition  that  caused 
his  friends  serious  anxiety, 
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In  the  capital  the  effect  was  canons ;  the  attacks  on  the  Dnke 
in  the  Cortes  and  the  press  stopped.  Not  a  line  about  the  duel 
appeared  in  print.  '  Don  Enrique  of  Bourbon  died  suddenly  this 
morning,'  nothing  more.  The  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the 
Duke  was  sympathetic,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  two 
Bourbon  princes  in  Paris,  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  appeared  at  the  opera  the  evening  after  their  duel  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  the  public  rose  to  applaud.  In  the  army 
Dot  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  Duke.  Before  the  m^istrates 
the  general  officers,  his  seconds,  testified,  each  with  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  as  is  the  Spanish  custom,  that  the  two  princes 
had  gone  out  that  morning  to  practise  at  a  mark,  and  that  Don 
Enrique  had  been  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol. 
To  sturdy  old  Don  Juan  Prim,  the  Military  Governor  of  Madrid, 
the  genelrals  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  '  Let  him  go  away  for  a 
time  and  it  will  all  blow  over,'  said  Prim.  He  fought  a  duel 
himself  in  Paris  forty  years  ago  for  the  beaiix  yeux  of  a  beautiful 
Poheh  lady.  The  opinion  in  Spain  was  that  while  the  Duke  had 
thrown  away  his  chance  of  a  crown,  a  man  must  be  esteemed 
vho  flung  away  a  prize  like  that  at  the  call  of  honour.  '  The  duel 
in  Spain,'  as  Colonel  Hay  observes, 'is  not  the  absurd  anachronism 
it  is  in  other  coimtriee,  but  a  portion  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
believed  in  and  respected  as  a  dignified  end  to  a  quarrel.'  The 
New  York  newspapers  published  in  ISol,  containing  the  account 
of  the  duels  between  Mr.  Pierre  Sonle,  American  Minister  at 
Madrid,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Turgot,  and 
between  Mr.  SoulS's  son  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  state  thatalthough 
the  Sonl^s  had  not  been  popular  in  Madrid  before  the  duels, 
owing  to  the  decided  stand  taken  by  the  father  on  tlie  Cuban 
question,  then  very  acute,  yet  that  afterwards  they  were  treated 
with  great  civility  and  received  many  kind  attentions  from  the  royat 
family.  In  1835,  Sefior  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  Premier,  did  not 
disdain  a  challenge  sent  him  by  a  simple  deputy,  SeSor  Isturitz. 
In  the  duel,  fortunately,  both  escaped  unhurt.  Like  all  Creoles 
the  Cubans  occasionally  'go  oat;'  but  the  practice  is  not  aa  general 
in  the  island  as  it  is  in  Spain.  Yet  near  Havana,  abont  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  Spanish  officer,  a  duellist  and  the  terror  of  the 
garrison,  was  slain  by  a  young  Cuban  whom  he  had  insulted. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  Cubans  now  and  then  fight  duels  with 
the  machete,  a  knife  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Roman  sword,  and 
Qsed  for  cutting  a  way  through  the  sugar  cane.     It  inflicts  a 
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terrible  woond,  and  has  been  used  witb  effect  in  the  recent 
encounterB  between  the  Cubau  msurgents  and  the  Sponieh  troope. 
The  feudal  system  never  existed  in  Bossia,  yet  daellin^ 
BuppoBed  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  it,  has  obtained  there  recc^;mtion 
and  approval.  The  frequent  references  to  dnels  in  the  novels  of 
Pushkin,  Turgu^eff  and  Henry  GreviUe  show  the  important  put 
dneUing  plays  in  Russian  social  life.  Peter  the  Great,  irtio 
believed  in  drastic  methods,  did  not  approve  a  custom  likely  to 
deprive  him  of  his  trained  officers,  few  in  number,  and  ordered 
that  whoever  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  sboold  be  hanged, 
even  if  both  combatants  escaped  imhurt.  The  seconds  were  also 
to  be  hanged,  unless  they  had  used  their  best  efforts  to  prevmt 
the  duel.  General  Zaas  and  General  Prince  Dolgoruki  found, 
during  the  war  with  Sweden,  a  means  of  evading  the  penalty. 
They  quarrelled  over  the  interpretation  of  an  order  issued  io 
action,  and  ^reed  to  stand  together  on  the  snmmit  of  an  earth- 
work on  which  the  Swedish  artillery  were  playing  until  one  of 
them  was  struck.  They  stood  feeing  each  other,  hand  on  hip, 
exchanging  glances  of  defiance  until  a  round-shot  that  cut  Uie 
Prince  in  two  put  an  end  to  this  singular  duel.  In  1776,  two  ti 
Catherine's  bvouritee.  Prince  Potempkin  and  Count  Alexis  Orloff, 
fought  a  duel  over  the  favours  of  the  Emiffess,  generously  bestowed 
on  both.  Potempkin  was  the  better  swordsman ;  Orloff  the 
stronger  man.  Potempkin  was  victorious,  but  lost  an  eye  in 
the  encounter.  The  existing  laws  against  duelling  in  Russia  are 
severe,  the  penalty  being  in  some  cases  exile  to  Siberia ;  yet  a 
great  number  of  duels  have  been  fought  in  Buasia  during  the  last 
four  or  five  decades.  Puehkin,  the  famous  poet,  was  killed  in  1836 
in  a  pistol  duel  near  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Baron  de  Heckerra,  a 
young  man  of  French  nationality,  but  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
guards.  His  attentions  had  compromised  Madame  Pushkin,  wboee 
husband  forbade  him  their  house.  He  proposed  for  the  band  d 
Madame  Pushkin's  sister  and  married  her,  but  Pnehkin  sUll 
revised  to  allow  him  to  visit  at  the  poet's  home.  Heckoen's 
father  interfered,  and  tried  to  induce  Madame  Pushkin  to  leave 
her  husband.  The  poet,  thoroughly  exasperated,  wrote  letters  of 
an  insulting  character  to  both  the  &tber  and  the  son.  The  latter 
sent  him  a  challenge,  and  a  duel  with  pistols  was  fought  the  next 
day,  in  which  the  poet  received  a  mortal  wound,  Heckeren  being 
shot  in  the  arm.  Pushkin  was  taken  home  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  An  affecting  scene  took  place  at  his  deathbed.  A  little 
before  the  end  he  turned  to  his  books,  saying,  '  Farewell,  old 
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friends.'  He  eodnred  bis  saffenogs  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude 
until  the  last.  Heckeren  was  expelled  the  country  and  returned 
to  France,  where  he  became  a  Senator  during  the  Second  Empire. 
About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  Lieutenant  Stolipine,  of  the  Guards, 
was  killed  near  St.  Petersburg  in  a  duel  with  pistols.  A  little 
later,  two  Cossack  officers  in  the  Transcaspian  prorince  fought  a 
duel  with  the  goorda,  or  light  CircasBian  sabre,  in  which  one  of 
them,  with  a  sweeping  stroke,  severed  the  head  of  the  other  from 
his  body.  Not  long  ago  a  Grand  Duke  of  the  imperial  lamily 
mortally  ofiTended  the  officers  of  a  regiment  he  commanded  by 
some  remarks  he  addressed  to  them  on  parade.  As  they  could 
not  call  him  out,  they  drew  lots  to  see  which  of  them  should  blow 
his  brains  out.  This  was  done  at  intervals  three  times,  when  the 
Grand  Duke,  apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  appeared  at  the 
officers'  casino,  in  fall  uniform,  to  tender  them  a  forma]  apology. 
An  enormously  rich  Rnssias,  who  lived  in  Paris  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  declined  the  challenge  of  a  French  viscount  because 
the  latter  '  was  not  rich  enough  to  fight  him.'  Near  Nice,  not 
BO  long  ago,  a  young  Russian  in  the  diplomatic  service  was 
challenged  by  a  French  gentleman  who  suspected  him  of  paying 
too  much  attention  to  his  wife.  Fonr  shots  were  exchanged  with- 
out reeult.  Twice  the  Russian  fired  in  the  air.  The  Frenchman 
insisted  that  they  go  on,  and,  having  the  first  shot,  sent  a  bullet 
through  both  thighs  of  his  adversary,  bringing  him  to  the  ground. 
TheSuBsiaii  managed  to  support  himself  on  bis  elbow  to  aim,  and 
shot  the  other  through  the  head.  A  similar  duel,  for  a  similar 
cause,  was  fought  near  Budapest  some  years  ago  between  an 
Aaatrian  officer  and  a  Roumanian.  The  Austrian,  the  challenged 
party,  was  a  dead  shot,  and  announcing  that  he  would  shoot  the 
other's  cap  firom  his  head,  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  When 
the  Roumanian  insisted  on  farther  firing  and  missed  his  man,  the 
Austrian  shot  him  dead. 

The  Hebrews  are  seldom  dnellists ;  hut  on  two  occasions  I 
remember,  men  of  that  race  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty  as 
valiantly  as  any  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  or  Chevaher  Bayard. 
In  1805  Seiior  Saria,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Legation  to  the 
Hamburg  Senate,  insulted  at  a  ball  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish 
banker.  Baron  Kind.  The  latter  challenged  Saria,  who  had 
already  killed  two  men.  The  Spaniard  had  the  bad  taste  before  he 
fired  to  address  the  most  insulting  remarks  to  his  adversary.  He 
missed,  when  Kind,  who  was  a  good  shot,  saying, '  You  will  never 
insnlt  anyone  again,'  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot  him  through 
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the  beart.  The  other  duel  was  one  fought  some  yean  ago  near 
Temesvar  iD  Hosgary,  hetween  Count  Battbyani,  one  of  tbe  gre^ 
nobles  of  Hnngary,  and  a  young  Jevieh  lawyer,  Mr.  BoEenbeig. 
Tbe  latter  had  prirately  tnanied  the  danghter  of  a  Hebrew  banker, 
and  her  parents,  who  objected  to  tbe  match,  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  she  bad  returned  to  ber  fotber's  boose  after  tbe 
ceremony,  to  keep  ber  there  and  have  tbe  marriage  annaUed. 
She  then  became  affianced  to  Count  Batthysni.  Eoeeaberg  called 
on  the  Count  and  implored  him  to  give  np  the  lady,  whom  be 
considered  his  own  legal  wife,  bnt  tbe  young  patrician  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  A  challenge  sent  him  by  Kosenbeif 
was  declined,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  Bosenbei^  was  not  bis 
Eocial  equal.  Nor  did  the  Count  relent  when  a  Conrt  of  Honour 
declared  tbe  young  Hebrew  saHs/adions/dkig  (entitled  to  satis- 
bction  as  an  boDoorable  man).  But  the  Jew  managed  so  to 
sting  the  Count  by  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  most  of  which  in 
Austria  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Hebrews,  that  now  tbe  Count 
became  the  challenger.  His  cartel  was  promptly  accepted.  They 
fought  with  pistols  at  twenty  paces,  with  the  right  to  advance 
five.  The  Count  advanced  five  paces  and  fired,  missing  his  adver- 
sary, who,  without  taking  advant^e  of  hie  right  to  advance 
five  paces,  fired  where  he  stood,  striking  his  adversary  in  the 
temple  and  killing  him  on  the  spot. 

Baron  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  said  to  haw 
refused  tbe  challenge  of  an  impecunious  German  nobleman  to 
whom  he  declined  to  lend  money ;  a  wise  precaution  against 
future  challenges  of  the  same  sort.  The  most  memorable  dnd 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Switzerland  was  fought  in  1864, 
near  the  Kigi  Kaltbad,  between  Ferdinand  Lasalle,  tbe  qnetle  of 
German  Socialism,  and  a  young  Roumanian.  Z^aealle  had  &llen 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  tbe  Bavarian  Minister  at  Berne. 
His  passion  was  returned,  but  she  was  afBanced  to  the  Koumanian, 
and  ber  parents  compelled  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise.  She 
escaped  from  ber  father's  house  to  Lasalle,  bnt  was  brought 
back  by  force,  the  Roumanian  taking  an  active  part.  Last^ 
challenged  both  him  and  the  lady's  father.  The  former  shot 
Lasalle  dead  in  the  duel  that  followed.  Two  remarkable  incidents 
connected  with  duelling  have  occurred  at  Brussels ;  the  first  took 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Seigneur  de  Bousso,  annoyed 
at  a  masquerade  by  the  impertinence  of  a  man  in  a  domino, 
challenged  him  to  a  meeting  for  the  following  morning,  '^y 
eerai,  Bouem,'  laughingly  repUed  the  domino.  On  the  foUowiog 
Dinitizedb,  Google 
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day  BotusQ  kept  his  txyet,  and  eaw  before  bim  a  knight  anned  at 
all  pointA  with  bis  vizor  down.  Raieiug  it,  be  uttered  the  vorde, 
'J'y  serai,  Bouaeu,' Koi  exhibited  to  the  latter  the  face  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Boossu  fell  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  bat  the 
latter  lifted  him  up  aod  embraced  him,  '  In  memoiy  of  to-daj 
yon  shall  carry  the  words  "  J'y  aerai,  Bou$au"  npon  yoor  shield.' 
The  second  aiEfair  had  a  more  tragic  ending.  A  man  leaving  the 
theatre  one  night  in  1834  was  assassinated  b;  another  whoee 
challenge  to  a  dnel  he  had  refused. 

Malta  was  a  great  duelling  centre  in  the  days  when  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  ruled  the  island.  There  is  a  street  in 
Valetta,  devoted  at  that  time  to  deadly  encounters,  where  one  can 
see  to-day  a  cross  painted  on  the  wall  to  mark  each  spot  where  a 
knight  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Vasconcellos,  a  Spanish  Commander 
of  the  Order,  and  de  Foolques,  a  Frenchman,  holding  similar 
rsDk,  fought  a  dnel  there  on  Good  Friday.  The  Frenchman, 
remembering  what  day  it  was,  asked  that  the  duel  be  postponed 
until  the  morrow,  but  the  Spaniard  insisted  on  fighting  at  once, 
^led  the  Frenchman,  and  for  his  wicked  act  was  ever  after 
tormented  by  evil  spirits.  The  Commandery  held  duelling  in 
high  esteem.  A  knight,  who  twice  refused  the  challenge  of 
another  whom  he  had  struck  in  a  quarrel  over  a  game  of  bilUards, 
was  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Cooncil  of  the  Order  to  do 
penance  on  his  knees  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jerome  forty>five  days 
in  snocession ;  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years  in  a  dark  dungeon  ;  ~ 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle. 
These  rules  appUed  only  to  Knights  of  the  Order;  any  other 
gentleman  drawing  his  sword  in  a  duel  was  compelled  to  return 
it  to  the  scabbard  at  the  demand  of  a  woman,  a  priest,  or  a  knight. 
In  Bohemia,  on  one  occasion,  angels  interposed  to  stop  a  duel. 
The  saintly  Duke  Venceslas,  challenged  by  his  rival,  Bodeslas, 
entered  the  lists  unannounced,  clad  solely  in  a  thin  robe  over  his 
hair  shirt.  Rodeslas,  armed  at  all  points,  was  about  to  charge, 
but  the  sight  of  two  angels  hovering  in  the  air  above  the  holy 
man  made  him  pause,  and  be  fell  on  his  knees  to  ask  the  saint's 
paidoD.  In  Norway,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  gentleman  who 
refused  a  challenge  was  declared  infamous,  and  could  not  after- 
wards testify  under  oath.  A  curious  custom  exists  there  among 
the  peasantry.  They  sometimes  engage  in  regular  duels  with 
knives.  Before  they  begin  each  strikes  his  knife  into  a  table, 
and  is  bound  in  honour  not  to  drive  it  into  his  adversary's  body 
deeper  than  he  did  into  the  wood.    The  laws  against  duelling  in 
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Sweden  are  very  severe.  The  Turks  fight  no  daels  at  home,  bat 
in  Western  Europe  they  sometimee  conform  to  the  coetoms  of  the 
nfttives.  Izzet  Bey,  who  is  reputed  the  finest  swordsman  in  Ttniej, 
challenged  in  Paris  ten  years  Bgo,  where  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Ottoman  Embassy,  a  young  French  gentleman,  who  had  tamed 
the  Sultan  into  ridicule  in  a  book  written  after  the  author  r^ 
turned  to  Paris  after  a  visit  to  Constantini^le.  Izzet  Bey  is  • 
cousin  of  his  eovereign.  The  Frenchman,  in  the  sword  dnelthtt 
followed,  was  wounded  so  seriously  that  for  some  time  his  life  wu 
in  danger,  and  it  was  months  before  he  completely  recovered. 

As  to  the  morality  of  duelling,  not  only  have  different  opinioiu 
on  the  subject  been  held  by  different  generations,  bat  at  the 
present  time  different  nations  and  different  writers  of  the  suite 
nation,  even  here  in  England,  are  by  no  means  at  one  upon  the 
question  of  the  duel.  Paley  and  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote  againet 
it.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  introduction  to  his  '  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,'  expresses  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  legal 
penalties  as  a  deterrent,  unless,  in  the  case  of  an  offence  against 
honour,  the  same  be  made  analogons  to  the  injury  inflicted. 
This  is  what  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  had  in  mind  when  he  ordered 
an  oflBcer  who  had  struck  another  to  be  publicly  buffeted  by  tke 
hangman.  Mr.  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  who  wrote  before  duelling 
was  finally  done  away  with  in  these  islands,  in  a  clever  essay 
pablished  in  1835  for  private  circulation,  speaks  of'dneUing  as  'a 
desert  spot  in  the  midst  of  onr  garden  of  civilisation.'  ^e  late 
Lord  Tennyson  spoke  of  duelling  as  '  The  Christian  code  that  most 
have  blow  for  blow.'  The  passion  of  the  French  for  dueUing 
inspired  the  passage  in  Montaigne  :  '  Put  two  Frenchmen  in  the 
Libyan  desert  and  in  a  month  they  wonld  be  scratching  eacb 
other's  eyes  out.'  In  France  the  duel  has  become  eomeiriut 
vulgarised.  A  tailor  not  long  ago  ohallenged  and  fought  his  livai 
in  the  affections  of  a  pretty  blanehUseuae,  who  frequented  the 
bal  de  la  Musette.  About  sixty  years  ago  Lacenaire  ^e  assasaiB, 
whose  long  list  of  crimes  was  for  many  months  the  talk  of  Enrc^ 
killed  the  nephew  of  Benjamin  Constant  in  a  duel  fought  be^ 
a  ditch  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  was  before  he  b^an  hii 
career  of  infamy.  He  was  at  that  time  a  cWer  journalist  and 
liMfTatewr.  The  duel  was  his  ruin,  as  he  was  at  once  deserted  bf 
some  powerful  friends  who  had  assisted  him.  Sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  for  homicide,  on  Ms  release  he  wroto  a  coiisnB 
treatise  '  On  Prisons  as  Universities  of  Crime.'  Housseau  refw 
to  duelling  as  a  barbarous  practice :  '  Among  nations  in  a  savage 
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state  oomsge  ia  the  first  of  virtaee,  and  its  absence  leads  men  to 
infer  the  presence  of  the  basest  vices — lying, meannesH,aQd  baud.' 
The  reeponsibihty  of  a  daellist  raries  according  to  the  estiniation  Id 
vhich  doelUng  is  held  by  his  contemporaries.  If  a  man  vere  to 
do  to-day  some  of  the  things  for  vhich  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  were  so  much  admired  he  wonld  pass  for 
one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  unhang.  Yet  no  man  to-day 
looks  upon  Sir  Walter  and  the  Chevalier  otherwise  than  as  perfect 
gentlemen.  Lecky  says,  in  his  '  History  of  European  Morals,'  that 
an  Englishwoman  of  rank  who  looks  on  at  a  cock-fight  shows 
more  depravity  than  a  Roman  matron  going  to  see  hundreds 
of  gladiators  batchered  in  the  arena.  Yet  in  England,  as  in 
France,  the  fair  sex  have  occasionally  wielded  a  sword  in  mortal 
combat.  An  old  broadside,  written  in  the  year  1700,  and  now  in 
the  British  Mnsemn,  deecribes  in  shocking  doggerel  a  dnd  of  the 
period  between  a  &ir  Jacobite  and  a  WiUiamite  lady.  They 
quarrelled  abont  a  toast  to  '  the  King'  at  the  hoase  of  a  Yorkshire 
squire.  When  the  WiUiamite  annoooced  that  she  meant  her 
king  the  Jacobite  struck  the  glass  from  her  hand.  They  fought 
(without  seconds)  in  male  attire  behind  a  hedge,  a  la  mazza,  aa 
the  Italians  would  say.  The  Jacobite  was  defeated,  being  pushed 
over  and  rolled  into  the  ditch,  where  her  wig  falling  off  and  other 
circumstances  revealed  her  sex  to  some  chance  spectators.  Two 
curione  characters  of  the  last  century  figure  prominently  in  the 
annala  of  dnelling,  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Georges  and  the 
Chevalier  d'£on.  The  former  was  a  West  Indian  Creole,  the 
latter  a  Frenchman.  D'Eon  was  a  '  diplomatic  agent '  (read  spy), 
and  as  he  looked  like  a  woman,  and  often  appeared  in  public 
dressed  as  one,  his  sex  was  for  a  long  time  in  doubt,  until  the 
physicians  who  made  the  autopsy  after  his  death  in  London,  in 
1810,  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  his  manhood.  As  for  the 
Creole  (and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  Creoles  have  been 
famous  duellists,  Dumas,  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  Bennvfdion,  and 
others),  he  appears  to  have  been  a  generous,  open-hearted  fellow, 
although  a  trifie  bombastic.  Both  fought  many  duels,  and 
neither  was  ever  seriously  wounded.  No  man  in  their  time  could 
hold  his  own  against  them  with  the  swbrd.  They  measured  their 
skill  against  each  other  in  London  when  George  the  Third  was  king, 
in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  many  of  the  nobility. 
Saint  Georges  was  the  victor,  touching  his  opponent  seven  times 
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Those  modem  Olympic  sports  which  Greece  instituted — we  can 
hardly  aay  revived — a  year  ago,  were  only  too  suggestive,  by 
analogy  with  the  old  Olympic  games,  of  the  changed  estate  o[ 
Greece  since  the  days  of  Marathon.  It  was  hard  to  suppress  a 
smile  as  we  read  of  the  straggle  over  the  lawn  tennis  tournament 
— though  this  game,  cnrioosly  enough,  came  to  U3  first,  as  ve 
may  remem^r,  with  a  quasi-Greek  name — aphaaristike.  Still  we 
found  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  purely  classical.  '\^''as  it,  p^- 
chance,  because  we  found  it  so  suburban  ? 

These  are  unprofitable  wonderings ;  but  at  leaet  we  saw  this  to 
honour,  in  the  epirit  that  dominated  the  new  Olympic  Games, 
that  every  effort  was  given — royal  efibrts,  even — to  make  them 
honourable.  It  was  evident  that  this  pathetic  Greece  of  to-day 
could  regret,  even  if  she  could  not  replace,  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx ; 
and  this  regret  was  an  honour  to  her,  and,  may  be,  in  spite  of  all 
her  enfferioge,  the  first  step  towards  a  new  conscription. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Classical  period  lived,  and  unfortunately 
died,  a  long  while  ago ;  but  for  all  that  there  were  sonie  matters 
about  which  they  were  wiser  than  we,  and  one  of  them  was  their 
manner  of  educating  their  sons.  They  set  about  this  business,  as 
about  many  others,  in  a  more  orderly  way,  with  more  just  rxsa- 
sideration  of  first  principles ;  they  recognised  in  a  way  that  we  da 
not  quite  recognise — in  spite  of  many  schools  and  many  echoed- 
masters,  athletic  ones  withal — the  relieve  and  mutual  iuSoenceB 
of  the  fiovTiK^  and  the  yv/iva<TTiK^ — the  sesthetic  and  the  physical 
culture.  We,  in  fact,  are  very  much  inclined  to  leave  the  latter 
an  entirely  unconsidered  factor.  'A  boy  wants  lots  of  exercise,' 
we  say,  and  there  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

We  deem  it  concluded  with  that,  but  the  old  Greeks  did  not 
They  knew  that  this  exercise  of  the  physical  nature  had  a  direct 
effect  on  the  mental ;  they  seem  to  have  beUeved  that  a  man  could 
not  seriously  read  and  seriously  row,  say,  on  the  same  day.  They 
preferred  that  he  should  read  for  a  year  and  row  for  a  year,  and 
make  both  a  science ;  hut  then,  you  see,  all  these  Greek  young 
gentlemen  were  of  the  leisured  class,  whereas  Britannia,  unfortu- 
nately, never,  never,  never  will  have  slaves. 

Therefore  we  have  to  combine  the  two,  the  physical  and  mental 
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cultaie,  higgledy-piggledy ;  and  seem  to  get  on  feirly  well  under 
the  system,  or  lack  of  system — play  cricket,  football,  golf,  tennis, 
racqnets,  and  the  rest  of  it,  sandwiching  it  all  in  between  slices  of 
philosophy,  political  economy,  Ibsen's  plays,  and  Wagnerian 
mnsic ;  and  become,  finally,  the  k^eidoscopio  kind  of  beings  that 
modem  complex  life  leqnires  ua  to  be,  with  a  iacet  ready  to  be 
turned  on  at  each  demand  for  sympathy  or  interest.  Our  wonder 
is — unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  wonder  at  the  dancing  dogs — that  we  do 
it  all  BO  well,  that  we  are  able  to  unite  so  much.  Of  course  there 
are  scholars  and  there  are  athletes ;  there  are  very  many  that  are 
neither ;  bat '  the  wonder '  is  that  there  are  so  many  that  are  both. 
The  modem  instance  that  most  readily  occurs  to  ub  is  Mr.  Fry, 
late  captain  of  Oxford  University  cricket,  a  young  man  of  many 
'  bluee,'  and  a  first-class  man  in  '  Mods.'  Another  whom  we  know 
as  an  adept  at  athleticism  in  nearly  all  its  branches,  and  a  man  of 
intellectual  vigour  and  ability,  is  Mr,  Alfred  Lyttelton.  Xaming 
these  two  we  suggest  no  invidious  comparison  with  many  others 
perhaps  as  variously  gifted.  These  names  occur  in  this  connection 
naturally.  These  men  probably  would  have  been  victors  in  the 
pentathlum. 

A  certain  feature  is  noticeable  when  we  consider  the  factors  of 
the  pentathlum,  the  boxing,  the  wresUiug,  the  leaping,  the 
running,  and  the  disc-throwing — that  all  these  were  primarily 
feats  of  strength.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they  required  the 
bovine  solidity  of  mnscle  which  enables  modem  'strong  men'  to 
hold  up  a  dining-room  table  with  all  the  guests ;  it  merely  means 
that  all  these  games  required,  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  success, 
that  a  man  should  be  enpremely  capable  of  that  application  of  hia 
strength  at  a  given  moment,  to  a  given  point,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  correctly  to  be  named  'agility.'  They  must  have  been 
terribly  '  agile '  men,  these  victors  of  the  old  pentathlum.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  Oriental,  rather  than  an  Anglo-Saxon  quality,  and, 
thoDgh  we  both  are  Aryan,  those  ancient  Greeks  were  nearer  the 
common  stock  than  we.  But  what  should  we  say  was  the  qnality 
common  to  all  our  modem  athletes,  our  Frys,  our  Lytteltons,  our 
Ottaways,  and  the  rest,  and  the  first  condition  of  their  wide- 
reaching  success  ?  Probably  we  should  say  that  their  success  was 
due  chiefly  to  a  very  accurate  correspondence  of  hand  and  eye. 
'Speed  and  harmony  of  reflex  action,'  or  some  such  illuminating 
phrase  as  that,  a  biologist  would  snpply  us  with,  and  call  it  an 
explanation ;  but  in  whfitsoever  tangle  of  words  we  veil  our  igncH 
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raoce  it  does  not  alter  tbe  fact  that  these  men  weie  good,  b^md 
their  fellows,  at  all  that  had  to  do  vith  hitting  a  ball  with  a  etxk 
— ia  its  endless  modifications,  sach  as  bat,  ractjuet,  and  so  on— ^ 
even  at  kicking  a  ball  with  the  foot. 

But  here  we  have  come  npon  a  wondroos  new  invention  in  the 
service  of  games — a  ball.  Of  course  we  know  that  Ulyssea  foond 
Nansicaa  and  her  handmaidens  playing  at  ball,  having  a  game  of 
catch ;  but  obvioosly  it  was  deemed  rather  a  feminine  amnsMaeot, 
scarcely  worthy  of  men.  In  the  days  when  a  man's  valoe  as  a 
fighting  aninul,  bis  real  ultimate  value  after  all,  depended  almost 
direcUy  on  bis  agility,  on  his  power  of  using  bis  strength,  th«i  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  games  held  in  highest  honoor  shonld 
have  been  those  which  gave  this  quality  its  best  display.  And 
such,  beyond  doubt,  would  be  just  those  very  games  of  the 
pentatblum — boxing,  wrestling,  running,  leaping,  and  throwing 
tbe  disc.  But  when  men  grew  more  civilised,  so  that  the  richa 
began  to  pay  tbe  poorer  to  fight  for  them,  and  the  fighting  became 
a  mechanical  matter  to  a  large  extent  (which  does  not  by  any  , 
means  imply  that  the  best  qualities  of  tbe  Pyrrhic  phalanx  were  lo^  ' 
to  those  men),  then  agility  b^^  to  lose  its  relatively  vast  valne, 
games  began  to  be  regarded  purely  in  the  light  of  health-giving 
pastimes,  and  necessarily  lost  some  of  their  honour.  There  was  a 
certain  transition  period,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  were  decided, 
not  by  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  more  by  the  skilful  direction  of 
tbe  miaaile  tdum — the  dart  sent  from  catapult,  long  bow,  arqaebuse,  , 
or,  more  lately,  after  the  invention  of  the  '  vile  dost,'  firom  tbe 
fire-arm.  And  all  this  missile-weapon  business  implied  a  deal 
more  value  in  the  correspondence  of  hand  and  eye  tl^  tbe  olda 
methods,  where  a  hurried  javelin  discharge  *  into  the  brown '  of  the 
enemy  was  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  disconcerting  preliminary  to 
the  real  fighting  which  was  done  at  hand  grips.  Of  course  even 
here  the  quick  eye  was  valuable,  to  see  the  enemy's  weak  spot  and 
take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  movement;  but  the  primary 
need  was  of  the  strong  man,  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  apply  his  strength. 

And  when  once  yon  have  «>me  to  the  conclufdon  that  you  are 
to  have  a  game,  a  pastime,  with  a  missile  weapon,  a  very  little 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  proves  that  the  globular  shape  of  the 
weapon  is  the  best  for  passing-time  purposes,  though  a  pointed 
thing  may  be  better  for  sticking  into  a  foe.  So,  at  once,  you  come 
to  a  ball,  which  will  boond  straight,  is  a  convenient  shape  for 
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catching  and  for  throwing — hae  in  &ct  obvioos  advantages. 
CmionBly  enough,  in  an  Act  of  an  old  Scottish  Parliament,  we 
Bee  the  two  in  contention — the  ronnd  weapon  for  pastime,  and  the 
ptnnted  weapon  for  graver  service.  That  Act  decrees  that  golf 
and  football  shall  be  '  otterly  cr;it  done,'  because  folks  are  apt  to 
go  playing  these  ball-games  to  the  neglect  of  their  archery  prac- 
tice ;  and  then  where  will  bonnie  Scotland  be  when  the  SeeBenachs 
come  over  the  border?  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  enactment. 
Nowadays  it  is  the  Sassenach  with  his  clab  and  ball  that  the 
Scotsman  sometimes  has  to  fear  crossing  his  border ;  but  he  conld 
not,  at  the  time  of  that  Act,  look  forward  to  a  world  in  which  golf 
ms  abiqmtons. 

This  division,  by  a  ball,  of  the  games  of  the  past  from  the 
games  of  tbe  present,  exists  even  to-day.  The  games  of  the  pent- 
athlnm  are  rather  what  we  should  call '  athletic  sports '  to-day, 
and  we  find  that '  games '  in  our  sense — that  is  to  say,  the  outdoor 
games — are  almost  all  aSairs  in  whicli  a  ball  plays  a  great  big 
put.  Our  other  outdoor  amusements  we  commonly  c^l  either 
'sports,'  without  the  'athletic'  epithet,  being  those  pursuits 
vhich  are  concerned  with  the  chase  or  killing  of  creatures,  or 
'pastimes,'  under  which  head  we  must  put  rowing  in  all  its 
bnmches,  dancing  possibly,  and  perhaps  boxing  and  wrestling. 

Otherwise  used,  '  pastime  *  may  cover  all  the  field  of  athletic 
eiercise,  but  the  whole  is  sharply  divided  into  sports  in  which 
correspondence  of  hand  and  eye  is  the  most  important  factcor  of 
BQccess,  and  sports  in  which  agility  is  of  the  first  importance, 
^erefore  it  need  really  be  no  particular  matter  for  our  wonder 
when  we  see  a  certain  individual  excelling  at  many  of  these  games, 
lOi  it  is  clear  that  exceUence  in  any  one  preBni^ses  the  chief 
qoality  that  makes  for  success  in  all,  namely,  correspondence  of 
hand  and  eye,  and  presupposes  also  a  fair  amount,  at  least,  of 
agility,  without  which  the  other  quality  would  lose  effect.  But 
nhen  we  come  to  the  case  of  those  who,  besides  proficiency  in 
g&mes,  have  by  nature  unusual  intellectual  powers  in  addition,  we 
can  only  admire  eo  sane  a  mind  in  so  sane  a  body,  with  the  mental 
reservation,  that  to  start  a  man  with  such  odds  in  life's  handicap 
irae  really  not  quite  a  piece  of  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
^mmittee. 

But  naturally,  when  the  man  gifted  with  the  accurate  e;e  and 
Uie  responsive  hand  had  begun  to  exercise  his  talents  at  one  of 
these  games  of  skill,  the  training  there  acquired  served  to  bring 
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his  inborn  capacities  to  a  higher  point  vhen  he  betook  hinuelf 
to  another  game.    It  is  tme  that  these  ball  games  may  be  sharply 
divided  into  those  in  vhich  the  ball  is  in  motion  at  the  moment 
of  striking,  and  those  in  which  the  ball  is  at  rest  at  that  moment. 
Cricket  and  tennis  are  ready  examples  of  the  former ;  golf  ud 
billiards  of  the  latter.     Bnt  in  both  classes  the  correspondence  of 
hand  and  eye  is  the  ultimate  essential  of  snccess,  without  wbich 
any  superfluity  of  study  or  of  muscle  is  in  yain ;  and  taking  this 
into  due  consideration  it,  perhaps,  becomes  matter  for  our  wonder 
rather  that  there  should  be  so  few  men  who  are  good  all-Toand 
athletes,  than  that  there  should  be  so  many.    Of  coarse,  there  an  ; 
divers  games,  and  one  has  not  time  for  all ;  but  the  oidinai;  ' 
public  school  cnrricolum  embraces  most,  and  one  learns  their  : 
grammar  while  yet  a  boy,  of  the  proper  age  far  leamiog. 

Learns,  too,  at  the  same  time,  something  more  than  the  mere 
technical  mnscolar  details,  for  if,  in  one  sense,  we  do  not  recognise 
as  folly  as  the  Crreeks  the  uses  and  possible  abuses  of  yv/ivturrueij 
in  its  effect  on  the  harmony  of  the  mental  and  physical  nature, 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  value,  as  we  are  able  to  do,  the 
nse  of  games  as  a  means  of  moral  education.  There  was  no  pbce 
in  their  games  for  the  co-operation  and  suhordmation  which 
cricket  and  football  teach  our  boys ;  no  testing  of  the  powers  of 
concentration  and  control  of  nerve  and  temper  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  success  in  golf.  Primarily  these  games  of  theirs  were  feats 
of  strength  alone,  appealing  to  the  man  of  muscle,  but  with  no 
word  at  all  to  say  to  man  as  a  moral  and  social  creature ;  they  can 
have  had  Uttle  or  no  direct  influence  on  the  character,  except  in 
the  self-discipline  that  was  involved  in  training. 

There  is  analogy,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  races  and  their  national  games,  in  modern  equally  as 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  game  of  cricket 
could  be  a  growth  of  the  solemn  spirit  of  the  Lowland  Scot,  anf 
more  than  one  could  picture  the  hard  drinking,  noise,  and  laoghta- 
loving  Englishman  of  a  few  generations  ago  sedulously  pursuing 
so  grave  and  stately  a  game  as  golf.  Now,  in  these  days  of  Union, 
and  of  cheap  gutta-percha  balls,  cricket  and  golf  have  kissed  one 
another.  The  golfer  plays  at  cricket,  the  cricketer  at  golf.  In 
the  course  of  that  embrace  each  game  has  in  a  measure  become 
infused  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  The  English  cricketer,  taking 
up  golf,  has  brought  into  it  an  air  of  joviality,  won  from  the  cakes 
and  ale  of  the  villa^  green,  which  assorts  not  over  well  with  the    ; 
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more  Paritan  mood,  nurtured  by  porridge  and  whisky,  on  the 
grey  sea-shore  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Lately  it  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  the  auditor  of  the  moaa  of  a  majestic  old 
Scotsman  over  the  loss  of  the  grand  old  manner  in  the  game  of 
golf  1  '  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  golf  is  losing  its 
solemnity ! ' 

'  Solemnity '  ia  an  awesome,  weighty  word,  but  it  ezpressee 
aptly  enough,  though  perhaps  with  a  trifle  too  much  of  its  own 
spirit,  the  quality  that  golf  has  lost  in  becomiug  the  blessed 
property  of  all  the  world — and  lost,  in  a  measure,  to  its  detriment ; 
for  thongh  it  is  true  that  perhaps  the  Scot  of  the  old  school 
pushed  the  gravity  of  the  situation  further  than  the  occasion 
warranted,  still  that  was  a  wieer  error  than  the  opposite  one  of 
introducing  into  the  game  such  trifling  cackling  laughter  that 
one  cannot  play  it  properly.  But,  again,  one  has  heard  the 
converse  complaint,  of  the  invasion  of  English  games  by  the 
'  solemnity '  of  Scottish  golf.  Of  billiards  it  has  lately  happened  to 
the  writer  to  hear  it  said,  '  Your  golfing  manners,  of  wanting  a 
man  to  stand  still  and  not  speak  while  you  are  playing,  have  so 
invaded  other  games  that  now,  in  our  billiard-room  at  the  club, 
we  get  glared  at  if  we  make  a  joke  or  strike  a  match  while  a  mau 
is  jdaying.' 

And  quite  right,  too !  It  is  good  to  see  that  the  Badminton 
book  on  billiards  endorses  this  view — that  it  is  vain  and  futile  to 
attempt  to  play  billiards,  as  a  game  worthy  of  any  attention, 
while  all  sorts  of  occasions  of  distraction  are  being  created 
wantonly  about  you.  Of  course,  if  it  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  keeping  guests  fairly  amiable,  though  &irly  wakeful, 
in  the  after-dinner  hour  at  a  country-house,  the  joke  and  the 
match-striking  are  all  of  a  piece  and  in  keepiug.  But  if  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  game,  why  not '  billiard  fives,'  or  one  of  those 
minor  diversions  to  which  the  table  and  the  balls  lend  them- 
lelves  ? 

NevertbelesB,  in  moderation  these  games  may  perhaps  find 
Bomething  that  is  good,  which  each  may  borrow  of  the  other ; 
for  it  is  possible  to  be  even  too  solemn  over  golf  and  too  light- 
hearted  over  cricket.  The  spirit  of  the  one  by  transfusion  may 
correct  the  extreme  tendencies  of  the  other ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  man  to  approach  each  of  them  in  a  well-balanced  and 
appropriate  &ame  of  mind  should  be  he  who  has  a  useful  know- 
ledge of  them  all— the  modem  pentathlete.     The  experience 
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th&t  he  has  learned  in  the  one  will  bear  fruit  when  he  addresses 
himeelf  tx>  the  other ;  for  he  will  come  t«  it  in  the  right  epirit  of 
hamilitj,  yet  will  not  worship  ita  idols  as  a  fetish,  will  crarect  its 
fossilised  axioms  hj  reference  to  similarly  fossilised,  bat  diametri- 
cally opposed,  axioms  learned  in  the  school  of  another  game, 
will  be  temperately  jovial  even  at  his  golf,  and  yet  concentjsted, 
'  with  his  eye  on  the  ball,'  even  in  cricket. 

In  a  small  cavilliag  way  it  is  often  asked  whether  golf  be 
good  for  cricket,  cricket  good  for  golf,  with  the  implied  answer 
that  they  are  mntuatly  detrimentaL  And,  of  course,  it  is  tne 
enough  that  if  a  man  play  cricket  to^lay  and  golf  to-m<»rrow  he 
will  be  apt  to  make  forward  strokes  with  the  golf  club,  which  will 
send  the  ball  away  to  the  right  of  the  proper  line ;  and,  again, 
if  he  play  cricket  on  the  succeeding  day,  his  golf  practice  will 
incItQe  him  to  sweep  the  bat  and  pull  the  ball.  Similarly,  the 
immediate  effect  of  racquets  or  tennis  on  the  golfer  is  to  make 
him  drop  his  wrist,  as  if  he  were  playing  a  cat  strok^  with  the 
evil  result  of  cutting  the  golf  ball.  It  is  difficult  to  pass  without 
disaster  the  threshold  from  one  game  to  the  other  ;  but  once  the 
threshold  is  past,  once  the  merely  technical  adjustments  of  the 
game  lately  abandoned  are  forgotten  in  &vour  of  those  i^iprt^uiate 
to  the  game  on  hand,  then  the  training  of  muscle  and  eye  to 
work  together  in  the  one  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  other. 
The  cricketer  had  far  better  in  the  winter  season  follow  the  gdH 
boll  over  the  links  than  sit  with  his  hands  folded  or  play  at  a  game 
in  which  correspondence  of  hand  and  eye  b  not  essential.  j 

The  criticism  is  open  to  be  made  that  football  requires  for  ! 
itself  a  special  subdivision  in  the  classification  of  games,  seeing 
that  correspondence  of  foot  and  eye,  rather  than  of  hand  and  eye, 
is  the  essential  condition  of  its  successful  playing ;  but  the  ^ 
tinction  is  a  little  too  obvious  to  be  worth  insisting  on.     On  tlie 
other  hand  it  is  worthy  of  passing  remark  that  the  ball  games 
that  men  play  with  a  stick  held  in  their  two  hands  are  of  Teutonic 
origin,  such  as  cricket,  golf,  and  base-ball ;  while  those  which  they 
play  with  a  stick  held  in  the  one  band,  namely,  tennis,  racqnets,  < 
lacrosse,  pelote,  and  all  that  iamily,  are  of  a  Latin  derivatioQ.   ; 
Probably  we  may  safely  say  this,  though  the  original  forms  d 
these  games — the  re&oi,  the  trinquet,  and  the  pdoU — are  in 
favour  now  rather  in  the  country  of  the  Basques — and  it  a^eas 
to  have  been  to  Basque  initiative  energy  and   love   of  active 
recreation  that  they  owe  their  being.     It  is  open  to  say  that  they   ' 
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are  all  fonns  otjeu  de  pavme,  with  a  modiGcation,  as,  first,  a  glove 
(prvnqaet) ;  second,  a  basket  (pelote) ;  third,  a  raeqnet  (tennis) ; 
and  fourth,  a  curved  stick  with  a  set  (lacrosee).  Bnt  certainly  it 
is  the  Baeqne  alone  who  can  claim  to  have  developed  any  of  its  formB 
into  the  dignity  of  a  national  game,  such  as  the  pelote  or  pelota 
onqaeetionably  is  with  tilem  to-day.  Both  Spanish  and  IVench 
Basqnes  go  oat  as  professional  pelota  players  among  their  com- 
patriots in  South  America,  and  make  so  much  money  there  by  play- 
ing exhibition  matches,  and  perhaps  by  wagers  on  the  results,  that 
they  often  come  back  to  their  native  land  comparatively  rich  men. 

In  spite  of  the  crowning  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games, 
and  the  poems  that  were  recited  to  his  glory,  the  modem  pent- 
athlete  lacks  neither  his  share  of  glory,  nor,  if  he  be  willing 
to  accept  it,  of  guerdon  either.  Regard  the  testimonial  lately 
given  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace ;  and  the  subscription  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  whose  proceeds  are  insuring  a  peaceable  old  age  to 
'  Old  Tom '  Morris.  The  observations  in  the  crowd  at '  Lords,'  or 
around  the  ropes  of  a  big  football  match,  show  well  that  the 
athlete  is  not  without  honour.  He  may  find  himself,  on  the  con- 
txarj,  held  in  high  esteem,  where  perhaps  he  has  httle  sospected 
it,  by  a  class  far  removed,  socially,  from  his  own,  and  with  whose 
members  he  has  no  personal  acquaintance. 

Wherein,  again,  we  see  a  fine  working,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  of  our  modem  games — unknown  and  undesired — their 
working,  not  towards  a  levelling  of  class  distinctions,  bat  towards 
a  better  onderetanding,  and  a  better  possibility  of  friendship 
between  distinct  classes.  Oar  own  fine  national  game  of  cricket 
we  may  perhaps  place,  proudly,  first  and  foremost  in  this  regard. 
It  is  the  highest  of  its  many  merits.  Football  runs  it  a  good 
Beoond ;  and  in  Scotland  golf  and  curling  are  aiding  the  same 
excellent  canse.  Ireland,  which  seems  destitute  of  a  national 
game,  if  we  except  her  hurling  or  hurly,  and  the  shillelagh  play, 
which  flourishes  ubiquitously,  suffers  the  worst  agony  in  her  class 
Btroggles. 

But  with  all  this  panegyric  of  athleticism,  which  is  an  echo  of 
the  voice  of  the  age,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  now  and  again 
recall  to  mind  the  warning  of  the  old  philosophers  of  the  danger 
of  the  unmixed  yvfipaariicj,  and  the  necessity  of  at  least  temper- 
ing it  now  and  again  with  a  modicum  of  the  iwvtriK^.  It  makes 
a  man  hei^thy,  no  doubt,  this  pursuit  of  air  and  exercise  (for  the 
day  is  gone  by  when  we  believed  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  to 
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be  t&id  in  ft  healthy  constitntion  dnriog  the  'Varsity  boai  race). 
Looking  on,  from  the  bank,  on  a  cold  day,  has  been  prodoctire  of 
much  more  harm.  But  yet  there  lurks  an  element  of  truth,  as  ic 
most  extreme  statements,  in  that  phrase  '  bmtalising  influence  of 
athleticism,'  which  certain  persons  are  so  fond  of.  The  bnll- 
necked  Philistine  ia  not  exactly  the  highest  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  nor  do  we  find  our  ultimate  ideal  in  a  trimnph  of 
matter  over  mind.  The  man  whose  whole  thought  and  sonl  and 
being  ia  absorbed  in  any  one  sport  or  pastime,  or  indeed  in  sport 
and  pastimes  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  for  lights  intel- 
lectual or  aesthetic  to  find  their  way  to  that  soul,  seems  in  danger 
of  crippling  btally  the  soul's  capacity  for  receiving  any  rays  fmn 
a  higher  source.  The  '  business  man,'  pnie  and  simple,  ia  even 
joeferable  to  him,  for  both  are  professionals,  and  the  formats  pro- 
fession at  least  gives  direct  exercise  to  the  brain.  At  the  game, 
the  pastime,  and  the  sport,  we  do  not  want  the  spirit  of  profes- 
sionalism. Perhaps  this  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  seeing  that  in 
every  sport  and  pastime  which  we  know  there  are  professioiialj 
with  whom  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  play  and  share  that 
pastime;  but  the  answer  is  to  this,  that  these  are  they  who,  ' 
though  in  the  letter  professionala,  so  that  they  receive  money  for 
playing  the  game,  are  yet  in  the  best  sense  '  amateurs '  or  lovera 
of  it.  None  loves  golf  better,  or  has  a  more  sacred  respect  for  its 
beat  traditions,  than  Old  Tom  Morris.  He  takes  hie  money  tmm 
the  game,  because  such  is  the  state  of  life  to  which  Providence 
has  called  him ;  but  he  plays  the  game  from  bis  love  of  it— 
certainly  not  from  any  love,  which  he  has  not,  of  the  money  it 
brings.  Towards  this  question  of  professionalism  the  game  of 
golf  has  taken  a  position  rather  difierent  from  that  which  other 
games  and  sports  have  been  obliged  to  adopt.  Though  the  line 
between  golfing  amateur  and  golfing  professional  is  drawn  as  hard 
and  fast  as  in  other  branches  of  athletics,  the  latest  jndicid 
dictum  has  ruled  that  a  professional  in  another  sport  may  rank  ai 
an  amateur  in  golf.  A  professional  cricketer  might,  within  Ute 
law,  be  the  amateur  champion  of  golf.  This  is  no  doubt  the  right 
spirit  of  viewing  the  matter,  for  the  cricket  professional  plays  golf, 
presumably,  because  he  loves  it,  and  not  for  gain,  and  is  therefne 
in  the  truest  sense  an  amateur.  Other  games,  not  standing  mj 
by  themselves  from  the  rest,  as  golf  does  by  the  difference  of  iti 
methods,  are  scarcely  able  to  adopt  the  same  liberal  view ;  for  tin 
training  of  the  professional  in  any  one  of  them  is  so  likely  to  ba 
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helpful  to  him  in  another  that  the  amateur  scarcely  meets  him  on 
eqn^  terms. 

But  there  exists,  for  every  amateur  of  a  game,  a  danger  of 
becoming  professional  in  a  more  subtle  sense.    Games  and  athletic 
exercises  and  sport  in  general  appeal  so  strongly  to  a  certain  side, 
and  a  generoos  thongh  not  the  highest  side,  of  human  nature,  that 
lie    irho  pursues  them  is  in  the  constant  risk  of  becoming  so 
engrossed  and  captivated  by  their  attractions  as  to  allow  them  to 
over-maater  the  aspirations  belonging  to  the  nobler  attributes  of 
his  natore.     'Whence  comes  the  habitual  use  of  horsey  slang,  or 
rowing  slang,  or  whatever  be  appropriate  to  the  pursuit  indulged 
in  to  excess,  mnrdering  the  better  and  purer  manners  of  speech  as 
iatally  as  the  babit  of  thought  constantly  turned  in  the  direction 
of  athletics  murders  the  capacity  for  better  mental  things  ?     We 
do  not,  it  is  true,  honour  with  the  bay-leaf  and  the  pEean  the 
conqueror  in  our  modem  pentathlum,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
nevertheless,  to  conclude  with  this  hint,  that  the  functions  of 
fiovffiKtj  and  yvfipaimK^  on  tbe  complex  nature  of  man  are  the 
same  to-day  as  at  tbe  date  of  those  old  Olympic  Games.     One  of 
our  modem  games  specially  is  selected  for  the  censure  of  those 
who  deploie  athleticism  and  all  its  tendencies — football.    It  is 
indicated  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  fifty  thousand  people  should 
have  attended  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  see  the  final  game  for  the 
Association   Cup.      These  numbers  are  compared  with  those  of 
gpectators  at  the  Oval  and  at  Lord's,  and  the  moral  drawn,  with 
melancholy    satisfaction,    that    Englishmen  of    the  nineteenth 
centory  prefer  the  '  brutal  sport '  of  football  to  the  '  noble,  manly,' 
&c.,  cricket.    But  regard  the  matter  &om  another  point  of  view 
a  moment.     The  populace  see  their  game  of  football  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.     On  what  other  afternoon  have  they  a  chance  of  look- 
ing on  at  a  game  ?     And  what  amount  of  interest  is  commonly 
le^  in  a  cridcet  match  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  ? 

It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  say  more ;  but  the  argument  is 
strengthened  by  the  numbers  that  pass  the  Oval  turnstiles  when 
Surrey  plays  Kott^  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday ;  and  finally,  if 
it  were  merely  for  its  rough  and  tumble  qualities  that '  the  many- 
headed  '  loved  its  football,  it  would  seek  these  boisterous  delights 
in  Rugby  football  for  preference,  whereas  the  Association  game  is 
the  favourite  of  our  crowds.  The  '  many-headed '  is  a  passably 
gentle  beast,  ^tex  all,  and  a  kindly  just  critic  of  tbe  modem 
pentathlum.  Hobace  G.  Hotchinsox. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

I. 

"WHAt's  become  of  the  Linnet?^  asked  somebodj,  middenly, 
one  fine  morning  at  the  Admiralty  some  fifty  years  ago.  And 
nobody  knew.  Some  said  China,  others  the  West  Coast,  otben 
again  the  West  Indies.  But  there  was  no  finality  in  the  guessing. 
And  not  until  an  old  clerk  in  the  Under  Secretary's  room 
happened  to  mention  that  his  son  was  the  Linnet's  midshipman, 
that  he  bad  not  been  beard  of  for  three  years,  and  that  Ms  last 
letter  was  &om  Australia,  was  the  clue  found. 

Then,  presently,  despatches,  voluminous  and  complete,  were 
forwarded  to  the  colonial  authorities  at '  Sydney,  Victoria,'  ask- 
ing for  information  respecting  Her  Majesty's  ship  Linnet,  one  gun, 
300  tons,  Lieutenant -Commander  Morrissey,  &c.,  &a.,  suppowd 
to  be  on  duty  somewhere  oa  that  station. 

And  in  due  course,  which  was  a  long  course,  because  the  overlaod 
telegraph  was  still  an  adventure  to  scoff  at,  came  the  reply  to  the 
effect  that,  a  very  long  time  ago,  '  H.M,  Schooner  Linn^,  I,  300, 
&c.  &c.,  Lieutenant-Commander  Morrissey,'  had,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  the  Post  Captain  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  since  de- 
ceased, sailed  away  on  patrol  duty  amongst  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Of  late  nothing  bad  been  heard  of  the  schooner.  But  the 
antborities  bad  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  still  at  her  post. 
They  also  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  that,  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent grave  Russian  complications,  and  the  fact  of  the  only  wanhip 
having  recently  sailed  for  Home,  the  LiuTiet  was  quite  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  protecting  British  interests  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Home  Xaval  antborities  were  satisfied  with  this.  Tbej 
had  placed  the  missing  vessel.  Also  they  promised  that,  '  in  tha 
spring,'  two  new  ships  should  be  stationed  in  Australian  wat^s. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  snug  harbour  of  Suvaila,  the  largest  island  of 
a  group  of  four  known  as  '  The  Padronea,'  lay  H.M.S.  Lin'od, 
But  you  would  never  have  taken  her  for  what  she  was.  Her  sides 
were  worn  and  weather-beaten;  long  tears  of  iron  rust  triclded 
down  them,  and  everywhere  showed  unsightly  patches  of  tha 
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first  priming-coat  of  lead-coloured  paint  in  place  of  the  original 
delicate  creamy  white. 

Instead  of  '  Europe '  rope,  half  her  numing  rigging  was  coir, 
brown  and  frizzy,  and  the  standing  gear  showed  grievoasl;  for 
lack  of  tar.  Many  oF  her  rattlines  were  gone,  and  their  places 
filled  by  strips  of  bamboo.  Her  sails,  loosed  to  dry  and  half- 
sheeted  home,  showed  great  patches,  fitter  for  a  North  Country 
collier  than  a  British  ship  o'  war,  he  she  ever  so  Small.  Every- 
where about  her  hung  a  curious  look  of  decay  and  drought,  and 
harharism  accentuated  instead  of  relieved  by  a  festoon  of  shells  and 
eharks'  teeth  hanging  round  the  neck  of  the  once  smartly  gilded 
figurehead.  Looking  over  the  side,  deep  down  throngh  the  clear 
water,  yon  saw,  in  place  of  bright  copper,  barnacles  and  weeds. 

Her  crew  were  well  in  keeping ;  for,  if  the  ship's  stores  had 
run  out,  BO  evidently  had  the  slop  chest.  For'ard,  the  men  were 
in  every  variety  of  rig ;  and  with  their  broad-leafed  palm  hats, 
made  to  the  individual  wearer's  fancy,  their  trousers  and  jumpers 
of  cheap  and  gaudy  '  trade '  prints,  and  shark-skin  belU  omo- 
tnented  with  native  work,  they  looked  far  more  like  pirates  than 
the  regulation  British  Jack. 

Nor  did  the  presence  amongst  them  of  many  flower-decked 
brown  maidens,  who  evidently  had  the  run  of  the  ship,  lessen 
the  resemblance. 

Aft,  in  hammocks  under  the  sun-blanched  awning,  swung 
Morrissey  and  his  lieutenant,  whilst  a  couple  of  native  belles  eat 
on  the  skylight  chattering  to  a  small  toidBhipman  who,  in  a& 
undress  uniform  of  brown  calico  and  grass-woven  hat,  lay  on  a 
mg  smoking  a  huge  cigar  of  his  own  manufacture. 

To  seaward  gleamed,  white  as  snow,  the  long  round  of  surf 
as  it  broke  Vith  subdued  mormnr  on  the  circling  reef ;  above,  the 
sky  was  like  sapphire,  and  all  around  the  water  gleamed  still  and 
placid,  and  in  colour  of  the  tender  blue  of  the  forget-me-not ;  in 
the  background,  the  rounded  mountains  of  the  island,  clothed  in 
vivid  greenery,  sloped  softly  to  the  edge  of  the  long  stretch  of 
•Jazzhng  white  beach.  From  somewhere  in  the  hills  came  the 
Bound  of  falling  waters;  the  air  was  full  of  the  fiagrance  of 
flowers.  It  was  Lotosland,  and  everything  about  ship  and  crew 
seemed  eloquently  to  say  — 


Snnljr,  lorelj,  slamber  la  more    weet  than  toll,  the  sbora 
Than  Ubonr  In  the  deep  mid  ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar  j 


Oh,  rest  ye,  brother  mArinen,  we  wUI  net  wander  more. 
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Freeently,  from  a  boat  vhicb  had  pulled  off  from  the  beach, 
stepped  a  tall,  bronzed,  clean-shaven  man,  dressed  in  spotless 
dnck  from  head  t«  foot.  This  vas  Silas  B.  Kegg,  the  owner  of 
the  white  coral-built  trading  station  which  flashed  oat  of  the 
great  clump  of  purple  hibiscus  that  little  Thompson,  the  midship- 
man, had  once  fancifully  compared  to  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  even 
greenery  of  palm  and  breadfruit  trees. 

'  I  reckon,  now.  Cap,'  eaid  the  visitor  without  any  ceremoay, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  clews  of  Morrissey's  hammock,  '  as  well 
have  troable  direckly.  I  don't  like  the  free  an'  easy  way  these 
niggers  is  carrin'  on  lately.  That's  a  fact.  You'd  think  the 
store  yonder  belongs  to  'em.  Likewise  this  ship  o'  youm.  Yon 
don't  bum  powder  enough.    Look  at  'em  now.' 

The  Commander  turned  his  head  slowly  till,  under  the  dip  of 
the  awning,  he  could  see  right  for'ard.  A  whole  crowd  of  natives, 
male  and  female,  had  bo  closed  in  the  Linriet's  seamen  that 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  ibem.  AnoUier  mob  was  sitting  in  a 
row  all  along  the  forty-two  poander  that  lay,  it«  white  paint 
peeled  off  in  patches,  on  its  tnm-table  just  for'ard  of  the  forunaet 
These,  flower-decked,  laughed  and  screamed  in  childish  gaiety  ta 
they  pushed  each  other  off  the  muzzle  of  the  gon.  Others,  again, 
were  aloft  in  the  fore-rigging,  apparently  playing  at  follow-my- 
leader.     A  harmless  race,  surely,  and  one  fall  of  mirth ! 

But  the  trader  shook  his  brad  as  he  gazed.  His  dealings  with 
the  Linnet  and  her  people  had  been  profitable.  And  be  hoped 
for  more  profit  still.  Also,  he  was  afraid  for  his  own  skin,  and 
wished  to  inoculate  the  others.  Also,  he  knew  the  islands,  and 
had  seen  curious  matters  happen  in  them. 

'  Bah ! '  said  Morrissey,  after  a  long  look,  '  they  know  we  can 
bite  if  we  like.  It's  only  the  mice  larking  with  the  lion. 
Although,  to  tell  the  truth,  K^g,  we're  getting  so  mouldy  and 
worn  that  I'm  almost  afraid  to  fire  the  gun.  Last  practice 
over  at  Mallicobo  brought  showers  of  dry-rotten  stufif  from 
aloft  about  our  ears.  None  of  our  spars  would  stand  s 
heavy  blow.  Besides,  our  ammanition  is  giving  oat  both  fiff 
small  arms  and  the  gun.  And  as  for  provisions — well  your  little 
bill  will  tell  its  own  tale  when  it  comes  to  pay  day.  Our  oaa- 
mission's  up  over  a  year  now.  They've  clean  forgotten  as,  and 
well  be  left  here  till  we  become  niggers  ourselves,  and  live  on 
cassava  and  pork  I '  And  the  Commander  yawned  and  tamed  ia 
his  haounock, 
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'  Ho,  no,  Cap,'  replied  Kegg,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  '  Xot 
so  bad  as  that.  I've  got  a  boat  nnder  charter,  nearly  dne  from 
Yap,  in  the  Carolines.  Bottled  ale,  champagne,  the  chycest  o' 
tinned  stnffs,  an*  the  whitest  o'  flour,  not  to  mention  a  few  barrels 
©'  gunpowder.  She  ought  to  show  up  pretty  slick  with  this 
southerly.' 

*  More  promiagory  notes ! '  groaned  the  Commander. 

*  John  Bnll'a name's  good  enough  forme,'  replied  Silas.  '  Yoa 
kin  take  the  hall  cargo  on  them  terms.  Bat,'  he  continued,  as 
he  stepped  towards  the  gangway,  '  mind  a  fool's  advice.  Cap,  an' 
keep  your  eye  Ufiin'  on  them  niggers,  an'  specially  on  Mister 
Toiialn.  He's  watchin'  on  us  now  as  sharp  as  a  shark  arter  a 
piccaninny.  Send  a  roan'  shot  or  two  ashore.  Cap,  just  for  fan 
like — knock  over  a  few  o'  their  cocoa-palms,  and  pay  for  'em. 
Them  nigs  is  jast  hostin'  full  o'  pure  cusaedneBs,  spite  o'  their 
larfin',  an'  flowers,  an'  singin'.  Well,  so  long  I  I  ain't  none  too 
comfortable  myself;  an'  cc^ra's  a  thing  o'  the  past.  But,  yon 
see,  I  alius  keep  my  gons  handy.'  And  he  patted  a  couple  of 
holsters,  one  on  each  hip,  from  which  protruded  the  butts  of  two 
enormous  '  Colts.' 

*  Anything  in  it,  d'ye  think.  Bramble  ? '  asked  Morrissey,  after 
a  long  pause,  turning  languidly  to  his  lieutenant.  For  answer  the 
latter  sent  little  Thompson  to  call  the  boatswain,  who  presently 
appeared,  with  flowers  in  his  rough  grey  hair,  remnants  of  a 
hurriedly  discarded  garland. 

'  Danger  from  them  niggers,  air ! '  said  he,  in  reply  to  his 
Boperior's  questions.  '  Why,  they're  for  all  the  world  hke  a  lot  o' 
kids,  an'  as  mnch  'arm  in  'em  t  If  't  were  Tanna,  now,  or  San 
Christoval,  it  might  be  diSerent.  But  we  been  here  a  solid  month 
an'  never  seen  nothin'  wrong.  Besides,  it  ain't  likely,  sir,  as  a 
scam  o'  black  niggers  nd  tackle  a  British  man  o'  war  1 ' 

Morrissey  laughed,  so  did  Bramble,  ao  did  the  solitary  mid- 
shipman who  was  lying  back  eating  bananas  almost  as  fast  as  the 
two  brown  girla  could  skin  them  and  put  them  into  his  mouth. 

As  Hicks  (which  was  the  boatswain's  name)  finished  sniggering 
in  respectful  sympathy,  a  sound  of  shooting  reached  them  from 
shoreward.  Abreast  of  the  white  house,  backed  by  the  patch  of 
scarlet,  in  the  bright  sunlight  stood  a  man  from  whose  extended 
arms  flashed  forth  fire  and  smoke  into  a  dense  crowd  of  natives, 
between  whom  and  the  trader  (for  it  was  he)  ao  thickly  flew  the 
speais  that  they  seemed  but  one  continuous  maas.     Suddenly 
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thej  raw  lum  bll  to  his  knees,  the  firing  ceased,  and  it  was  as  if 
a  brown  wave  had  rolled  over  the  spot. 

With  a  roar  the  boatewain  sprang  for'ard,  only  to  be  met  at 
the  break  of  the  little  poop  by  Tuifalu  and  cleft  so  cleanl;  by  a 
single  blow  &om  a  nine-pound  American  axe  that  a  half  of  hia 
head  fell  sideways  on  to  each  shoulder.  For  full  a  minate  he 
stood  npright,  then,  slowly,  his  legs  gave  way  and  he  doubled  ap 
all  in  a  heap  over  the  port  hamese-cask — the  one  the  salt  porii 
was  kept  in. 

Almost  simultaneoosly  the  thirty  men  who  composed  the 
crew,  and  who  were  almost  all  on  deck,  were  butchered.  Those 
below  speedily  shared  the  same  fate.    The  scuppers  ran  blood. 

In  the  words  of  Tui&lu  (much  later  on)  ;  '  The  sea  was  red, 
and  the  ship  was  red.  Bed  was  everything  iu  our  sight,  yea,  even 
the  very  air  we  breathed  was  red.  A  great  slaughter,  a  very 
great  slaughter  of  white  men,  the  like  of  which  was  never  known 
in  the  world  before.' 

Meanwhile,  after  the  first,  long  wild  Etare  of  despairing 
incredulity,  and  one  solitary  exclamation  of  '  My  God  I '  &caa 
Morrissey,  the  three  turned  to  fly  down  the  companion-way.  Bat 
the  doom  of  the  unprepared  in  those  lands,  even  to  the  present 
day,  was  upon  them.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  the  two 
n^ve  women  had  sprung  on  to  the  awning  and  r^idly  cat  the 
stops  and  earrings ;  so  that,  before  the  three  o£Gcers  could  reach 
the  door,  down  came  the  big  heavy  spread  of  stout  canvas  right  on 
the  top  of  them.  Yelling  like  fiends,  the  Children  of  Treacheiy 
rushed  aft,  stabbing  frantically  with  their  spears,  and  beating 
with  their  shark-toothed  ewords  at  the  sharply  outlined  bodiec 
beneath  until  the  bleached  canvas  began  to  show  great  patches  of 
red,  and  aU  movement  ceased. 

II. 
To  the  Westward,  beyond  the  ever-sounding  circle  of  the  surf 
glowing  rosy  in  the  rays  of  the  lowering  sun,  that  same  eveung 
there  hove  in  sight  a  small  schooner  making  direct  for  the  entrance 
in  the  reef. 

Then  Tuifalu's  brains  went  to  work  again  in  savage-wise ;  and, 
yerj  quickly,  the  awning  was  re-spread,  all  signs  of  ooniiiEion 
cleared  away,  and  sundry  bodies  placed  in  position  about  the 
decks,  some  apparently  watching  the  approaching  vessel  as  they 
leant  over  the  bulwarks,  one  sitting  on  the  rail  with  a  fishing- 
line  between  his  fingers ;  and,  aft,  they  propped  poor  Morrissej 
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against  the  hood  of  the  compamon,  and  put  his  telescope  under 
bis  arm,  as  they  had  seen  him  stand  many  a  time. 

Not  ashore  vere  they  idle ;  whilst  some  beat  welcoming  tom- 
toEOS,  others  ran  the  Stars  and  Stripes  up  to  the  top  of  the  fl^- 
staff  that  stood  before  the  dead  trader's  house.  Ruddier  than 
ever  in  the  sunset  glowed  the  scarlet  hibiscos.  And  as  the  Yap 
schooner  drew  slowly  in  and  let  go  her  anchor,  they  set  off  with 
songs  and  flowers  and  boarded  her.  Bendered  totally  unsus- 
picious by  the  presence  of  the  Linnet,  they  found  the  little  fore- 
and-after  an  easy  conquest.  The  Upola  men  who  comprised  the 
crew  at  once  took  to  the  water  and  were  killed  there.  The  two 
whites,  skipper  and  mate,  were  cut  down  on  the  quarterdeck. 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  the  whole 
Group  waa  in  a  ferment  of  pleasorable  excitement.  Two  ships  full 
of  untold  treasure  and  ae  much  '  long  pig '  as  would  famish  quite 
ft  veek  of  ceaseless  feasting  1 

But  old  Tuiiala  was  not  altogether  easy  in  his  mind.  Once, 
when  only  a  stripling,  he  remembered  the  people  had  killed  and 
eaten  a  white  trader — a  man  like  this  last  one — and  thought  no 
more  abont  it.  Then,  one  fine  morning,  a  big,  a  very  big,  canoe 
appeared  and  vomited  fire  and  smoke,  and  things  that  screamed 
as  they  flew,  and  when  tbey  burst  smashed  hats  and  canoes  and 
plantations. 

Certainly,  only  a  few  very  old  people  were  killed,  because  the 
whole  tribe  fell  inland.  But  it  was  not  pleasant,  on  returning,  to 
find  their  vill^e  in  ashes,  canoes  in  splinters,  and  the  whole  of 
the  season's  crops  ruined. 

There  was,  he  recollected,  much  argument  over  the  matter. 
*  The  anger  of  the  gods,'  at  last  said  the  priests  who  lived  in  the 
temple  where,  row  upon  row,  shone  the  long  array  of  polished 
boar's  tasks.    But  even  then  Tuifalu  had  doubts. 

He  doubted  more  when  he  saw  the  Linnet,  and  heard  the  big 
gun  fired.  Weeks  of  close  communion  with  the  whites  had 
taught  him  a  great  deal.  Ae  we  have  seen,  be  profited — and  the 
big  gun  had  been  damb  so  long  ! 

Also,  where  was  the  other  big  canoe — the  one  of  many  moons 
sgone  ?  Might  it  not  return  at  any  minute  with  guns  that  were 
not  dumb  ?  Therefore  Tuifalu  stopped  the  feasting  and  prepared 
to  get  rid  of  the  two  vessels,  casting  uneasy  glances  the  while 
seaward. 

The  Yap  schooner,  after  taking  out  most  of  her  cargo,  he  ran 
whore  and  set  fire  to.    And  as  the  people  watched  her  burnin& 
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she  blew  to  atoms,  and  a  few  were  killed  and  man;  grievonsly 
woonded. 

Kegg's  powder  bad,  in  some  sort,  worlced  a  revenge.  *  The 
anger  of  the  gods,'  said  the  wise  men  again.  Bnt  Toi&la  knew 
better.  It,  however,  effectoally  stopped  him  from  serving  the 
Linnet  in  the  same  fashion.  Otherwise  he  would  have  bomt  her 
where  she  lay.  As  it  was,  he  concladed  to  tow  her  roond  to  a 
secladed  inlet  that  be  knew  of,  and  there  gradually  break  her  op. 
One  matter  pazzled  him.  It  was,  how  to  weigh  her  anchw. 
The  Yap  schooner's  ground  tackle  had  been  merely  a  coir  hawser. 
One  can  cat  the  like  easily ;  bat  not  a  heavy  chain  cable. 

So  Tnifaln  had  to.  work  his  brains  once  more.  First  be  trial 
&ir  palling :  bat  the  whole  strength  of  the  Oroap,  or  of  as  many 
as  coald  get  bold,  was  nnable  to  move  the  anchor.  He  and  his 
bad  twice  seen  the  sailors — those  men  now  dead  and  digested — 
walking  round  a  fiat-topped  thing  to  the  sonnd  of  mnsic  nntil  the 
big  iron  book  came  np  from  the  sea-bottom.  Was  it  the  mnnc 
or  the  walking  roond  and  round  ?  Taihlu  pondered  the  matter 
deeply.  And  the  result  was  that,  one  day,  shipping  the  bars,  and 
seating  himself  on  top  of  the  capstan  with  an  instmment  made 
out  of  one  of  Morrissey's  thigh  bones,  he  struck  up,  whilst  his 
naked  cannibals  ran  merrily  round  and  round  to  the  clank  of  the 
pawls  and  the  barbarous  squeaking  of  the  savage  flute. 

Bat  alas  I  the  great  hook,  fast  in  its  coral  bed  below  there, 
gave  no  sign  of  ascending.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  cable 
to  the  capstan  before  commencing  operations  bad  never  been 
explained  to  the  untutored  ones. 

But  the  old  chief  was  bad  to  beat ;  and,  presently,  seeing  the 
futility  of  the  thing,  he  began  to  pay  out  chain  instead  of  tiying 
to  get  it  in,  with  the  result  that  the  man-o'-war  schooner  nearij 
drifted  into  the  surf  with  the  set  of  the  ebb-tide.  So  crowded 
were  her  decks  and  rigging  and  yards  with  curious  spectators  that 
she  looked  more  like  a  huge  mass  of  bees  blown  out.  to  sea  at 
swarming  time  than  a  ship. 

And  as  this  great  floating  mass  lay  just  in  front  of  the  gip  in 
the  reef,  with  100  Mhoms  of  chain  surging  and  grating  behind 
her  over  sea-bottom  hills  and  gullies,  suddenly  came  on  to  bk« 
the  Nor'wester  as  it  always  blows  at  Suvaila — first  a  few  premcoi- 
tory  pufTs  roaring  hollow  down  the  green  declivities  of  the  island, 
and  then  a  wild  swoop  of  wind  that  bends  the  palms  and  shskea 
their  stately  heads  like  plumes  ou  a  jolting  hearse. 
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It  canght  the  Linnet  and  filled  her  topsail  and  toi^UantBail, 
bellying  them  oat  to  the  foil  slack  of  their  loose  sheets ;  it  filled 
the  big  foresail,  making  it  strain  and  tear  and  jerk  aloft  tack  and 
sheet  blocks,  and  bring  them  crashing  and  rattling  down  on  the 
DBtivea'  heads,  and  heeling  the  Linnet  over  till  the  water  foamed 
across  the  main  hatch,  slewing  her  head  rotmd  till  it  pointed 
straight  for  the  entrance  in  the  reef,  against  which  the  surf  now 
broke  in  thonder. 

TheD,  somewhere  in  the  great  length  of  chain  dragging  across 
the  coral,  the  inevitable  weakest  link  snapped,  the  yards  braced 
themselves  to  the  wind,  and,  like  a  racer,  the  Lvnnet,  black  with 
her  swarms  of  yelling  cannibals,  darted  through  the  gap  and 
reeled  away  into  the  fiery  heat  of  the  sun.  And  as  the  son  set, 
the  wind  blew  stronger  and  more  strongly,  and  the  Linnet,  with 
all  her  canvas  for'ard,  struggled  and  staggered  through  the  fast- 
rising  sea  and  the  darkness,  her  shaky  spars  creaking  and 
working,  spray  and  spindrift  hissing  over  her  decks,  where, 
to  make  standing  room  even,  so  crowded  they  were,,  the 
stronger  fought  with  the  weak  and  hurled  them  overboard — ■ 
women  and  children  first.  And  on  top  of  the  combatants  came 
down  those  who  had  been  aloft,  so  that,  as  soon  as  ever  a  little 
space  was  made,  the  struggle  commenced  again — '  this  time,'  as 
Toifala  remarked  later,  'truly  the  anger  of  the  gods ! ' 

In  due  course — ^which  meant,  in  this  case,  twelve  months — a 
big  mon-o-war,  with  many  men  and  guns,  came  along  with 
Admiralty  orders  to  find  the  Linnet,  and  pay  her  men  off,  and  lay 
her  up.  But  she  was  already  laid  up,  and  for  weeks  the  newcomer 
searched  for  her  missing  sister,  learning  no  tidings — only  vague 
lies  and  legends,  out  of  which  nothing  could  be  made,  sending  her 
hither  and  thither  on  wild-goose  chaeea.  So  at  last  the  big  ship 
relinqoished  her  qnest  and  left,  her  captain  wishing  to  spend  the 
hot  months  in  Hobart  Town. 

Twice  twelve  months ;  and  one  day  a  labour  vessel,  cruising 
speculatively,  happened  to  visit  a  certain  islet  which  stands  quite 
solitary- amidst  a  thousand  leagaes  of  ocean,  and  almost  exactly 
on  the  Line.  On  the  Admiralty  charts  you  may  now  see  it 
marked  as  '  Lonely  Island.'  From  only  a  few  miles  away  so  low 
is  it  as  to  appear  merely  a  clump  of  tall  greenery  growing  out  of 
the  water,  and  there  is  no  encircling  reef. 

Presently,  as  the  boat's  crew  of  the  black-birder  landed, 
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straggling  aboat,  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  bosh,  they 
came  on  a  sort  of  natuxal  dry  dock,  fonned  by  a  deep  depreesioa 
in  the  rock.  And  in  it,  nearly  upright,  lay  the  wreck  of  a  vessel 
with  only  her  lower  masta  standing.  Flakes  of  rotten  timber  had 
fallen  &om  her  sides,  and  out  of  the  rents  grew  great  purple  fnngi 
and  tall  coarse  grasses.  Through  the  upper  deck  plonking  a 
young  palm  had  thrust  its  way,  growing  until  the  t^tder  gieoi 
fronds  shaded  a  mass  of  rusty  iron  that,  only  prevented  &om 
felling  into  the  hold  by  the  stout  stringers  of  her  turntable,  gaped 
all  awry  at  the  graceful  arcb  overhead. 

As  the  seamen  moved  about,  ftdl  of  curiosity,  the;  became 
aware  of  many  skeletons  soattered  around  amidst  a  store  of  native 
weapons. 

And  one,  venturing  on  to  the  quaking  deck,  and  wr«iching 
off  the  bell  from  its  woodwork,  and  bringing  it  away,  discovered 
thereon,  aft«r  some  cleansing,  the  inscription, '  H.M.S.  Linnet,' 
with  the  date  of  her  building,  a  year  which  no  man  there  cooM 
look  back  to,  for  she  was  a  very  old  ship. 

And  as  they  marvelled  amongst  themselves,  having  by  this, 
like  most  wanderers  about  the  PaciBc  Islands,  heard  of  the 
mystery  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Queen's  ship,  out  from 
the  thick  bush,  on  all  fours,  crawled,  mother-naked,  an  old  mas, 
very  feeble,  and  whose  hair  and  beard  were  snow  white.  It  was 
Tuifala.  And  after  the;  got  him  on  board  he  lived  just  long 
enough  to  tell  the  stor;  that  I  have  h»e  set  down  ;  and  of  how  at 
last,  after  being  driven  during  four  days  and  nights  before  a  raging 
hurricane,  the  Linnet  was  cast  high  and  dr;  by  a  big  wave  upon 
the  little  island  with  only  thirty  survivors  of  the  great  crowd  she 
had  borne  awa;  with  her ;  of  how,  her  boats  being  all  gone,  these 
had  made  a  raft  and  three  times  attempted  in  vain  to  leave  the 
island,  a  storm  arising  each  time  and  blowing  them  back  again ; 
and  of  how  the;  fought,  and  killed,  and  fed  on  one  another ;  and 
of  how,  after  man;  moons,  by  reason  of  bis  greater  cunning, 
Tuifalu  was  left  alone,  existing  since,  as  best  be  might,  on  fruit 
and  fish. 

'  Missing,'  t«rsely  says  the  '  Nnvj  List '  of  that  da;  oppodte 
the  LinneCa  name — '  Missing.    No  information.' 

'  This  time,  truly,  by  the  anger  of  the  gods ! '  said  Tuifala, 
with  his  last  breath,  having  finished  bis  stoi;. 

JOHIT  Abthdk  Babbt. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SPINGES. 

The  battle  of  Spinges,  though  ignored  in  the  gie&t  histories,  and 
utterly  forgottea  eave  is  the  little  moontain  land  vhere  it  befell, 
vas  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  Sevolutionary  War, 
and  a  feat  of  arms  vhich  the  people  of  Tyrol  will  ever  remember 
isitb  exaltation  and  pride. 

The  year  1797  opened  badly  for  the  Austrians.  Withic  a  few 
days  the;  loet  two  iMttles,  a  great  fortress,  twenty  standards,  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  while  1 6 ,000  of  their  soldiers  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  a  still  greater  number  killed  and  wounded.  After  the 
battle  of  Rivoli  and  the  fall  of  Mantoa,  the  tide  of  invasion  swept 
Qp  the  valley  of  the  Adige  in  seemingly  irresistible  force,  Riva 
and  Atco  were  taken  in  rapid  eaccesBion,  and  by  the  end  of 
January  General  Jonbert  was  at  Trent  with  an  army  of  17,000 
men.  At  this  time  there  were  in  Tyrol  only  some  5,000  regular 
troope,  commanded  by  Marshal  Kerpen  and  General  Laudon,  who 
made  several  gallant  attempts  to  withstand  the  storm.  But  the 
odds  against  them  were  too  great,  and  being  forced  back  to  Botzen 
they  found  it  expedient  to  separate,  Laudon  going  to  Meran  to 
cover  Vint^au,  while  Kerpen,  reinforced  by  a  contingent  of 
volunteers,  made  a  stand  at  Klausen  in  a  position  apparently 
impregnable.  But  after  a  long  day's  fight  he  was  again  forced  to 
give  ground.  Another  stand,  made  at  Mittewald  on  the  Brenner 
road,  [HToved  equally  abortive,  and  he  finally  entrenched  himself 
on  the  Bommit  of  Mount  Brenner,  between  titerzing  and  Inns* 
bruck. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  French  had  fixed  their  fangs  in 
the  very  heart  of  Tyrol.  They  had  established  a  fortified  camp  at 
Miihlbach,  and  held  in  force  Mittewald,  Aicha,  Brixen,  Botzen, 
and  most  of  the  narrow  passes. 

Meanwhile  the  local  authorities,  though  ill  prepared  for  war, 
bad  not  been  idle.  A  Defence  Commission  was  formed  at  Inns- 
bruck ;  the  word  went  forth :  '  De>'  game  Landsturm  aoU  avf! ' 
utd  on  March  24  the  Imperial  Commissary,  Graf  vou  Lehrbacli, 
summoned  all  weapon-bearing  people  to  arms,  '  for  the  defence  of 
wligion,  the  best  of  princes,  and  the  dear  Fatherland.'  Bight 
nobly  the  people  responded  to  the  call.     From  valley,  village,  and 
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hamlet  streamed  etalvart  peasants,  some  in  oi^fanised  shooter 
companies,  commanded  by  officers  of  their  choice,  and  ready  to 
take  the  field,  others  in  twos  and  threes  to  join  the  regulars  at 
Sterzing  and  Meran,  all  buming  -with  patriotism  and  eager  for  the 
fray. 

In  concert  with  the  Austrian  generals,  the  Defence  Commissi<Hi 
drew  up  an  elaborate  plan  of  campaign,  with  the  object  of  driving 
the  invader  out  of  the  land,  and  took  measures  for  its  immediate 
execution.  A  strong  column  of  militia,  led  by  Major  Philip  von 
Woemdle,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  newly  raised  army,  was 
to  cross  the  VaUeijoch  from  Mauls,  and  there  divide  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  would  unite  with  a  company  at  Vals,  own- 
manded  by  Feldwebel  Schneider,  who  had  gone  thither  on  a 
recruiting  expedition,  and  storm  the  fortified  camp  at  Miihlbach; 
the  other,  marching  by  the  Spingeserberg,  would  attack  Aicha,  at 
that  time  held  by  two  French  battalions. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  General  Eerpes's 
Auetrians,  forming  the  centre,  were  to  advance  to  Mittewald  by 
the  Brenner  road ;  a  third  column  forming  the  right  wing  would 
cross  the  Fenserjoch  and  the  Eggeralp  and  fall  on  the  French  at 
Brizen,  who  were  also  to  be  assailed  at  Botzen  by  volunteers  from 
the  Samthal.  If  the  plan  eacceeded  Joabert's  army  would  be 
surrounded,  cut  off  from  its  base,  and  forced  either  to  disperse  at 
surrender.  The  time  fixed  for  the  combined  attack  was  April  3, 
and  as  among  the  peasants  there  were  neither  spies  nor  trsiton 
the  French  general  had  no  inkling  of  the  storm  which  was  about 
to  burst  over  his  head. 

This  by  way  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  events  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  Spinges,  an  episode  which  the  authors  of  the  plan  had 
not  contemplated  and  the  commander  of  the  left  wing  could  not 
foresee.  His  force  consisted  of  4,100  men,  all  volunteers,  c^anised 
in  companies,  and,  for  the  most  part,  armed  with  serviceable  rifies, 
but  not  too  well  provided  with  food  and  ammnnition.  Besides 
theh  pieces  some  of  the  men  were  armed  with  Morgeasteme,  heavy 
clubs  studded  with  spikes,  or  stoat  poles  with  scythe  blades  sod 
spear  heads.  Captain  Anton  Reinisch,  master  scytbesmlth  md 
captain  of  the  Bettenberg  contingent,  a  T^roler  of  great  statme, 
strength,  and  courf^e,  carried  a  spear  furnished  with  two  double- 
edged  scythe  blades  of  his  own  make,  and  so  stout  and  heavy  withal 
that  it  could  be  wielded  by  no  man  less  powerful  than  himself, 

Major  von  Woemdle,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  held  a  judiciil 
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appointment  at  Innebruck,  and  notil  the  day  of  Spmgea  bad  never, 
BO  &T  as  I  know,  been  under  fire  or  set  a  eqnadron  in  the  field. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  2  he  set  out  with  Mb 
command  from  Mauls,  and  aft«r  a  toilsome  march  b;  mountain 
psths,  deep  in  snow,  and  in  some  places  blocked  bj  freshly  fellen 
avalanches,  he  won  to  the  top  of  the  Valeejjoch  at  six  o'clock. 
Here,  following  his  orders,  he  halted  until  news  came  that  Ms 
comrades  were  safely  over  the  Penseijoch  and  under  way  for 
Sohalders  and  Bahm.  Then,  still  following  Ms  orders,  the  major 
directed  the  Innsbruck  company  and  the  Sonuenburg  sharp- 
Bhooten  to  make  for  Vals,  and  after  joining  hands  with  Feldwebel 
Schneider's  people  march  down  the  wild  Valserthal  to  MiiMbach. 
This  left  him  about  2,000  men,  with  whom  he  had  been  ordered 
to  march  over  the  Spingeserbeig  and  capture  or  destroy  the  two 
French  battalions  at  Aicha.  Then  as  now  there  was  a  Mghway 
frum  Mauls  to  Aicha,  but  being  held  by  the  enemy  it  could  not 
be  used  by  the  Tyrolers,  who  for  this  reason,  and  because  they 
proposed  to  take  the  French  by  surprise,  had  to  follow  the 
mountain  tracks  and  make  fr«qaent  d^tonrs, 

Spingeserberg  is  a  mountain  with  a  broad  nndnlating  summit 
and  eteep  sides,  overlooking  the  throat  of  the  Eisack  pass,  backed 
by  still  loftier  heights,  and  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  the 
PuBterthal  and  the  lower  Eisack  valley.  Spinges  (locally  pro- 
nounced 'Spinks')  is  a  picturesque  Alpine  hamlet  in  a  setting  of 
green  meadows  and  dark  pine  woods.  At  the  north  foot  of  the 
berg  lies  MiiUbach,  at  the  sonth  Aicha,  each  about  a  lef^e  away. 
Meransen  and  Vals  are  still  farther  north. 

From  Spinges  to  Vals  you  may  go  in  from  two  to  three  boors, 
either  by  the  rough  berg  track  or  down  the  valley  and  round 
by  Miihlbach,  the  latter  for  choice,  unless  you  are  an  active 
mountaineer,  though  do  as  you  will  you  cannot  get  to  Sfdnges 
without  a  stiff  climb. 

Strangely  enough,  the  French  had  omitted  to  occupy  this 
point  of  vantage,  and  Major  von  Woemdle  counted  confidently  on 
an  nnopposed  march  to  Aicha.  But  on  reaching  Spinges  be  was 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  the  meadows  swarming  with  French 
soldiers  in  hot  fight  with  his  Sonnenbnrg  sharpflhooters.  Feld- 
webel Schneider  had  either  misunderstood  Ms  instructions  or 
disobeyed  his  orders.  Instead  o£  waiting  for  Von  Woemdle's 
people  at  Vals,  as  he  was,  or  should  have  been,  told,  he  went  with 
thirty-eight  volimteers  to  Meransen,  attacked  the  French  picket 
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there,  killing  and  taking  priaoneis  the  greater  part  of  them,  asd 
driving  the  remainder  in  headl(H)g  flight  to  Miihlbach,  thereby 
putting  the  enemy  on  the  alert  and  well-nigh  raining  the  plan, 
Three  strong  colomns  were  promptly  sent  up  to  Spinges  by 
different  paths  and  attacked  the  Soonenbargera  as  the  latter  van 
making  for  the  rendezvous  at  Vals. 

When  Von  Woemdle  arrived  on  the  scene  the  Sonnenborgen 
were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  '  showing  great  irresolation,'  as  he 
wrote  in  his  report  of  the  engagement,  some  merely  holding  thor 
own,  others,  fearing  that  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  turning  their  faces  the 
wrong  way.  Fatting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  '  handful  of  resdote 
peaeaote,'  and  crying  '  God  be  with  us  1 '  the  major  rallied  his  men 
and  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Most  of  the  Sonneoburgers  followed 
him,  Spinges  wood  was  carried  with  a  nm,  and  at  half-past  ten  be 
saw  '  with  joy  *  that  they  had  won  the  highest  point  of  the 
plateoo,  Then  more  Frenchmen  came  up,  the  fire  grew  hotter, 
the  I'Yench  shooting  '  with  incredible  lapidity.  Oar  fire,  tiiongb 
slower,  was  more  murderous.'  The  Tyrolers  had  better  weapois 
and  took  surer  aim  than  their  opponents,  the  three-coloured 
plumes  in  the  ofiGcers'  hats  making  targets  which  the  sharpshooten 
with  their  rifles  seldom  missed.  They  fired  high  on  priDci|de, 
knowing  that  when  the  head  foils  the  body  must  follow.  After  ■ 
while,  however,  they  began  to  nm  short  of  ammunition.  Von 
Woemdle  brought  up  more  men  whose  sappUes  were  as  yet  almost 
intact,  but  these  also  were  presently  expended,  and  a  rumour  being 
bruited  about  that  the  commander  had  fallen  the  men  again  gsve 
way,  whereupon  the  French,  observing  signs  of  hesitation  and 
confusion,  fixed  bayonets,  formed  in  column,  and  advanced  at  the 
pas  de  charge.  At  this  critical  moment  and  just  as  he  was 
informed  that  the  Selhmners  and  Sonnenburgere  had  not  a 
cartridge  left  among  them,  Von  Woemdle  ordered  his  bugler  to 
sound  a  charge,  and  shouted  the  Tyroler  slogan :  '  NiederadUagen ! 
Niederachlagen  1  ('  Strike  down  !  Strike  down  ! ') 

As  a  forest  fire  leaps  firom  tree  to  tree,  so  ran  the  word  from 
mouth  to  month  until  it  swelled  into  a  choras  of  hoarse  shonte, 
ringing  throagh  the  woods  and  echoing  among  the  hilb.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  the  moontaineers  sprang  on  the  foe,  and  there  b^an  a 
murderous  hand-to-hand  fight,  man  to  man  and  breast  to  breast, 
scythe  blades  and  clubbed  muskets  against  bayonets  and  swords. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken.     They  fought  in  pairs,  and 
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groupB,  and  masses,  Bwayiiig  to  and  &o  like  trees  in  a  Btorm,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  stalwart  peasant  would  bev  a  lane  ttirough  the 
bayonets,  striking  right  and  left  as  far  as  his  Morgenatem  or  pole- 
axe  would  reach.  Among  these  paladins  was  George  Fagschlunger, 
Bnmamed  Prieca,  of  Axams.  Pierced  with  bayonet  wounds  he 
died  a  hero's  death,  after  killing  seven  Frenohmen,  whose  bodies 
lay,  some  over  him,  some  near  him.  Nothing  could  withstand  an 
onset  so  fierce  and  sustained ;  the  enemy  Bed  down  the  hill  to 
Miihlbach,  and  an  hour  past  noon  the  victors  took  possession  of 
Spinges. 

All  thought  the  bloody  drama  was  over.  It  proved  to  be  only 
the  first  act. 

How  in  the  meanwhile  had  it  gone  with  the  other  columns, 
on  whom  depended  in  a  great  measure  the  fate  of  the  left  wing  ? 
If  they  succeeded,  well ;  if  they  failed,  it  woold  be  as  difficult  for 
Voa  Woemdle  to  hold  what  he  had  won  as  to  retreat.  In  the 
one  case  he  would  be  enccoured,  or  at  any  rate  unmolested ;  in 
the  other  he  might  be  annihilated.  On  the  whole,  fortune  had 
favoured  the  Tyrolers,  the  only  serious  mistake  made  during  the 
day  being  that  made  by  Feldwebel  Schneider,  and  so  nobly 
retrieved  by  Von  Woemdle.  After  scaling  the  Penserjoch  the 
right  wing  had  pushed  the  enemy  back  to  Bahm.  Laudon,  re- 
inforced by  a  strong  contingent  of  peasants,  had  been  equally 
snccessfnl  Botzen  way,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
terpen  was  in  full  march  down  the  Brenner  road,  driving  the 
I''rench  before  him  through  the  Brixener  Klansel  (where  the  great 
fortress  of  FranzensfieBte  now  guards  the  pass)  to  Aicfaa.  General 
Jonbert  foiud  himself  in  evil  case.  Kerpen  was  pressing  him 
hard  in  the  centre ;  Loudon  threatened  his  rear ;  Miihlbach  was 
in  danger  j  he  had  lost  Spinges  and  Habrn,  two  positions  of  vital 
^portance,  and  being  without  news  from  the  south,  feared  that 
the  Fosterthalers  had  risen  behind  him  and  severed  his  com- 
■ntmications  with  Italy.  At  a  council  of  war,  summoned  in  hot 
"*rte,  he  proposed  to  surrender,  but  being  overruled  by  his 
<»fieagaes  a  great  effort  was  made  to  torn  the  tide  of  battle.  Two 
wttalionii  were  despatched  to  Bahm  to  hold  the  Tyrolers'  right 
"Jig  in  check,  and  a  still  stronger  body,  with  cavalry  and 
Brttllery^  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  detachments  at  Aicha  and 
^hahs  and  the  camp  at  Miihlbach,  and  enable  the  troops  there 
to  make  another  attempt  to  recapture  Spinges. 

The  colnmn  detached  for  this  duty  numbered  2,000  men,  all 
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fresh  troops  and  well  eapplied  with  ammniiition.  How  maaj 
VoD  Woemdle  had  ettll  left  is  oncertain,  hat  as  some  of  his 
people  were  at  MeTsnsen  and  elsewhere,  and  othns  had  gone 
over  the  Valseijoch  with  woimded  comrades,  his  effectives  nm 
prohably  nearer  2,000  than  3,000,  all  weary  with  their  ni^ 
march  over  the  snow  and  momiDg'B  fight,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  wiUiout  ammtmitioQ. 

When  the  French  reappeared  on  the  heights  the  major's  main 
body  were  posted  in  and  about  the  vill^e ;  the  chnrchyaid,  a 
strong  position,  was  held  in  force,  its  thick  walls  making  a  modi 
needed  bulwark  against  the  fire  to  which  the  Tyrolers  conld  make 
no  effective  reply.  Three  times  the  French  tried  to  take  it  hf 
storm.  Three  times  were  they  repolsed  with  heavy  loas,  Amcng 
the  defenders  was  a  yonng  woman  who  has  since  become  faznons  in 
song  and  poetry  as  the '  Maid  of  Spinges.'  Says  Yon  Woemdle  is 
his  report :  '  One  saw  a  peasant  lass  with  tncked-ap  skirts  sad 
long  flowing  hair  standing  on  the  chnrchyard  wall  and  trhm'4'''g 
TJgoronsIy  at  the  enemy  with  a  hay  fork.' 

EiD  Uadchea,  hold  Hud  jangenfiiscb, 

Tom  Eirohlein  tiitt  herans ; 
Hent'  war  sie  bei  dem  Bngeltiacb 

Ucd  eilt  nnn  still  nach  Haas. 

Her  name  was  Katharina  Lanz,  and  she  died  in  1854,  at  the  i^ 
of  eighty-four. 

The  fight  went  on.  No  help  came.  Where  from  Yon  Woemdle 
expected  help  is  not  quite  clear,  probably  from  Meransen,  whitha 
he  had  despatched  the  lunsbrucker  company  earlier  in  the  day,  <ff 
from  Kerpen  down  in  the  Eisack  goi^.  Meanwhile  anotlm 
strong  column  came  np  fixim  Aicha,  intent  on  flanking  Uh 
Tyrolers  end  getting  between  them  and  the  Valserthal.  On  tiai 
the  major  deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  bom  the  village  and 
take  post  in  the  pine  wood  beyond  the  meadows,  then  deep  in 
snow.  The  French,  who  were  beginning  to  entertain  a  whole- 
some respect  for  their  enemy,  let  them  go  quietly,  so  that  the 
Tyrolers  were  enabled  to  take  a  much-needed  rest.  But  it  lasted 
only  for  half  an  hour.  At  five  o'clock  still  another  column,  1,000 
strong,  climbed  up  the  berg,  and  the  battle  began  anew.  Yet  the 
mountaineers,  though  tired  almost  to  death  and  greaUy  weaiKoed 
in  numerical  strength — most  of  the  wounded  as  they  fell  bong 
carried  by  comrades  over  the  Yalseijoch — did  not  flinch.  Turn- 
ing to  hay,  they  again  got  the  better  of  their  assailants,  who  fcfl 
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back  into  a  hollow  v&y.  There  they  ralUed  and  opened  fire ;  hot 
after  the  first  volley,  and  before  they  could  reload,  the  Tyrolers 
irere  at  them  with  cold  eteel  and  clubbed  muskets.  After  a  fierce 
hand-to-baud  fight  the  French  took  to  the  meadows  and  re- 
formed in  a  strong  position  between  high  stone  walls,  which 
effectoally  protected  their  flanks,  and  opposed  to  their  enemiee' 
forther  advance  a  dense  mass  of  bristling  bayonets.  The  Tyrolers 
hesitated ;  their  powder  was  done,  and  that  forest  of  glittering 
steel  seemed  impenetrable.  Yet  to  turn  back  had  been  to  lose 
the  day  and  probably  their  lives,  for  they  were  too  weary  to  ran, 
and  even  yet  the  foe  greatly  outnumbered  them. 

Then  came  forward  Anton  Reinisch  of  Volders,  ffaupimann 
of  the  Rettenberg  company,  and  crying  '  Briider,  mir  nock  / ' 
(Brothers,  follow  me !)  went  straight  at  the  enemy,  made  a  great 
gap  in  their  ranks,  mowing  foemen  down  with  every  stroke  of  his 
terrible  scythe,  until,  at  last,  he  himself  went  down,  wotmded  in 
eleven  places  and  surrounded  by  fifteen  French  soldiers  whom  he 
bad  slain.'  His  example  roosed  the  enthusiasm  of  his  comrades 
to  the  highest  pitch.  With  wild  cries  of  '  Niederacklagen  f 
Niederaehlagen,  I '  they  dashed  into  the  opening  he  had  made  for 
them.  Many  fell,  hut  the  French  finally  gave  way,  retreating 
enllenly  down  the  mountain  to  Miihlbach,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Tyrolers,  who  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  forgot  both  hunger 
and  fatigue.  But  it  was  nine  o'clock ;  further  pursuit  had  been 
difficult  and  unwise,  and  Von  Woemdle  ordered  his  bugler  to 
sound  the  recall. 

The  hero  of  the  day,  a  hero  of  heroes,  was  onqnestionably 
the  Bcythesmith  of  Volders,  and  his  great  exploit,  like  that  of  the 
Maid  of  Spinges,  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  song. 
He  was  '  a  man  who  could  mow,'  wrote  Albert  von  Wickenbnrg  : 

Das  ist  eio  Uann  der  miibeti  kami ; 
Ec  mabt  bo  wis  der  Secscnmaiui, 

Umh&llt  vom  PnlTerqnaline ; 
Im  Bcblmmei  Minen  Sengenbtinks, 
FranzOBCn  recbU,  Fnuzoaen  linke, 

Sie  slokeD  wio  dio  Ealme. 

The  day  of  Spinges  was  over,  the  battle  won,  but  the  sun  had 
gone  down  and  the  victors  were  exhausted.  They  had  been  afoot 
since  three  o'clock,  and  fighting  almost  without  surcease  for 
twelve  hours.    Most  of  the  men  were  so  tired  that  they  could 
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Bcarcel;  move,  and  on  the  following  da;  several  died  of  eheer 
fetigae.  Moreover,  the  comcaaQder  knew  not,  as  ;et,  hov  it 
had  &red  with  the  other  columns.  If  they  had  been  defeated  he 
would  be  assailed  before  dawa  by  a  force  which  it  were  impossible 
for  the  weaiy  and  practioally  disarmed  Tyrolers  to  withstand,  and 
he  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  deciding  to  retain  by  the  way 
they  had  come. 

'  If  the  enemy  had  come  on  f^ain,'  wrote  Von  Woemdle,  '  thej 
might  have  wiped  ns  out,  but  after  bo  many  repuUes  they  seemed 
to  have  lost  ^t  their  courage  and  left  the  field  of  battle.  We 
aliio,  with  faltering  footsteps,  quitted  the  bloodstained  height, 
passing  the  bodies  of  many  Frenchmen,  whose  nombers  increased 
the  &rther  we  went  into  the  wood.  Our  dead,  on  the  othegr 
hand,  diminished,  for  most  of  them  had  &Uen  while  fighting  in 
the  open.  We  draped  oui  weary  bodies  up  the  moontain,  ooir 
shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkneBs.  My  strength  began  to  fiuL 
Had  not  Jordan  and  Schaffenroth  helped  me  I  should  have  &Ilea 
on  the  snow  and  there  perished.  At  midnight  we  were  on  the 
summit  of  the  Joch,  and  so  at  that  moment  ended  the  memorable 
second  of  April,  1797,' 

The  dead  were  left  where  they  had  &llen,  and  as  many  of  the 
wounded  as  could  be  found  were  carried  away  on  stretchers  noade 
of  branches  and  whatever  came  bandy. 

Meanwhile  the  French  down  at  Brixen  and  Mfihlbach,  know- 
ing better  than  Von  Woemdle  what  had  bebllen  elsewhere 
daring  the  day,  were  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  daring  the 
night,  bat  as  nothing  happened  they  sent  another  column  up  to 
Spinges  in  the  morning ;  only,  however,  to  remain  th^e  a  few 
hours. 

The  order  to  retreat  had  gone  forth,  and  shortly  before  noon 
the  artillery  and  advanced  gnard  of  Joubert's  army  were  making 
towards  Italy,  On  April  4  Laudon's  AustriaDs  and  the  sonthwn 
Landsturm  got  the  better  of  the  French  in  several  engagementa 
and  retook  Botzen.  Mittewald  was  burned  and  abandoned,  and 
by  the  12th  there  was  not  a  single  armed  enemy  in  the  land.  In 
the  meantime  Bonaparte  sent  out  orders  that  the  strictest 
discipline  was  to  be  observed,  no  marauding  or  requisitioning 
permitted,  and  all  prisoners  set  free.  This  out  of  policy,  not 
humanity  ;  he  had  no  desire  to  provoke  a  further  confla^vtion, 
and  Joubert  dreaded  another  Spinges. 

The  losses  of  Von  Woerndle*?  column  amounted  to  103  kiljed 
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and  eighty-three  wounded,  of  whom  many  afterwards  died  of  their 
hnrta.  The  French  loasea  were  estimated  at  1,800,  and  in  an 
intercepted  despatch,  taken  on  April  4,  the  French  general 
admitted  that  the  day  of  Spinges  had  cost  him  three  battalions  of 
bis  best  troops,  and  Joubert  openly  declared  at  Brizen  that  he 
bad  lost  more  men  at  Spinges  than  be  bad  lost  at  Rivoli. 

This  enormoQsly  disproportionate  butcher's  bill  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  &ct  that  the  Tyrolers'  rifles  carried  farther  than  the 
Frenoh  serrice  maskete,  and  that  their  shooting  being  straighter 
their  fire  was  more  deadly.  Then,  later  in  the  day,  when  the 
action  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  hand-to-band  contests  (the 
French,  as  it  wonld  seem,  being  also  short  of  ammunition),  the 
greater  physical  strength  and  staying  power  of  the  mountaineers 
gave  them  an  immense  advantage. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  Baaemkrieg  of  1809.  The  French 
and  Bavarian  losses,  relatively  to  those  of  the  Tyrolers,  were 
generally  as  ten  to  one — in  some  instances  twenty  to  one.  But 
the  mountaineers  never,  when  they  could  help  it,  fought  on  the 
Qat  or  enconntered  cavalry. 

The  '  Tyroler  Almanacb '  of  1802  gives  the  personal  narrative 
of  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  which  is  not  alone  interesting 
as  a  story  but  as  showing  what  manner  of  men  the  Tyrolers  of  that 
age  were  and  how  haid  to  kill. 

The  hero  in  question — all  were  heroes  who  fought  at  Spinges 
— was  Pet«r  Haider,  a  corporal  in  the  Bettenberg  company,  of 
which  Anton  Reiniscb  was  captain,  Peter,  who  had  already  killed 
six  F^nchmen,  followed  his  leader  in  the  famous  charge  which 
has  been  described.  But  in  his  ardour  he  went  too  &r,  and  pre- 
sently found  himself  alone.  As  he  turned  to  seek  his  comrades 
he  heard  the  whizz  of  a  bullet.  In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  April 
night  five  Frenchmen  had  crept  up  behind  him  unperceived. 
With  his  rifle  Peter  shot  one,  with  his  pistol  a  second,  and  as  the 
others  came  on  he  cut  a  third  down  with  his  sabre.  At  the  same 
moment  he  himself  went  down,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  leg.  On 
this  the  two  surviving  Frenchmen  hacked  him  about  the  head, 
making  four  wounds,  one  of  which  lefl  a  gash  two  fingers  deep. 
Then,  thinking  he  was  dead,  they  left  him  at  the  edge  of  the  pine 
wood  above  Spinges. 

When  all  was  quiet  again  Peter  bound  his  head  with  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  rose  to  bis  feet  and  hobbled  off.  He  had  not  gone 
for  when  he  saw  bis  brother  Pankraz,  and  tbinkiug  he  had  brought 
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help  bailed  liiiu  joyfully.  Bat  with  three  ballets  in  his  body  and 
two  bayonet  wonndB  in  his  right  thigh,  Pankraz  was,  if  possibly 
in  a  worse  plight  than  Peter.  He  conld  only  walk  a  few  st«p8  at 
a  time,  nsing  his  rifle  as  a  cmtch.  As  overtakiiig  their  comradei 
was  now  oat  of  the  qaestion,  the  brothers  spent  the  night  in  the 
pine  wood  ;  and  fearing  the  French  might  retnm  (as  they  did), 
lay  there  in  hiding  all  next  day  and  the  following  night,  without 
food,  fire,  or  water,  Peter  so  thirsty  that  be  sacked  the  blood  Irom 
bia  hand,  which  had  been  wounded  when  he  raised  it  to  defend 
his  bead.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  brothers  decided  to 
seek  help  at  Miihlbach,  and  so  with  onspeakable  pain  and  efTort 
hobbled  down  the  hill ;  bat  as  they  were  aboat  to  cross  the  bridge 
a  French  detachment,  coming  &om  the  directi<ni  of  Vals,  entered 
the  village,  on  which  Peter  and  Pankraz  consolted  their  safety 
by  descending  into  the  Valser  brook  and  creeping  nnder  a  mill 
wheel. 

Soon  afterwards  they  fell  in  with  a  '  good  old  wife,'  who  gave 
them  some  soap,  the  first  food  they  bad  tasted  for  forty  boors,  and 
hid  them  in  a  shippen.  Bat  as  the  French  soldiers  were  on  the 
hant  for  poaltry,  pigs,  or  whatever  else  they  might  deroar,  the 
fugitires  were  still  in  danger,  and  'the  spiritual  and  secular 
authorities '  adrised  that  they  shonld  '  go  fertiier.*  Bat  this 
being  beyond  their  power,  another  '  old  wife '  took  pity  on  then, 
and  received  them  into  her  cottage.  '  Bnt  if  the  French  come 
back,' said  she,  'Oodhelpyoul  I  shall  run  away.'  Pet«r  answored, 
'  The  dear  God  who  has  so  wonderfolly  helped  na  in  the  past  wiQ 
not  desert  as  in  the  fntnre.'  Said  the  old  woman :  '  That  is 
true,  bat  I  can  give  you  nothing  to  eat  because  I  have  nothing 
myself.' 

Peter  gave  her  money,  and  the  good  old  body  went  out  and 
bought  food.  Their  next  demand  was  for  a  surgeon ;  but  none 
came  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  Pet^s 
wounds  had  begun  to  mortify,  and  much  bad  flesh  had  to  be  cut 
away.  After  fifteen  days  came  a  cart  from  Kolsass  (where  tiiey 
lived)  and  took  the  brothers  home. 

In  the  military  hospital  by  Volder's  bridge  was  a  skilful  snr- 
geon,  who  did  so  well  for  Peter  that,  save  for  a  sense  of  stiffiiess  in 
bad  weather,  he  felt  none  the  worse  for  his  wounds,  and  was  agsiii 
on  the  war  path  in  1799,  first  with  the  Eettenberg  company 
in  Oberinnthal,  afterwards  with  the  Hall  eharpshooters  in  the 
Engadine. 
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April  1,  1881,  was  a  great  day  on  the  Spingeserberg.  A 
granite  monoment,  commemoratiiig  the  battle,  was  unveiled  by 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Brixen,  in  the  presence  of  many  notabilities 
and  five  thousand  spectators.  On  a  marble  slab  appear  the  names 
of  the  fallen  heroes,  forty-five  of  whom  were  boned  in  Spinges 
churchyard.  The  names  of  three — the  scythesmith  of  Volders, 
Priska  of  Axams,  and  Beit  Erier  of  Vogelaberg — are  written  in 
letters  of  gold. 

In  the  parish  chorch  of  Volders  the  '  Winkelried  of  Tyrol ' 
has  a  ntaible  tablet  all  to  himself,  on  which  is  inscribed  this 
epitaph : 

In  everlutlag  nemoiy  ot  AntoD  ReiniBCb,  scythesmilh  of  Volders,  anmamed 
'  Senaeler.'  Ai  Stnnnbaaptmiuiii  ol  Rettenberg  in  the  battle  of  SpingM  on  April  2, 
1797,  Aft«r  with  hii  scTtbe  and  club  breakiDg  the  enem/s  oolomn,  and  recciTliig 
eleven  bayooet  woniida,  be  died  gloiioosly  In  the  thiitj-Sftb  ytna  of  bis  ege  tot 
Qod,  Kaisor,  ind  Ffttberland. 

WiLUAU  WeSTALL. 
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Tales  from  the  dramatists. 

r.    THE  WITCH  OF  EDMONTON.' 

There  dwelt  near  the  country  town  of  Edmonton  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Thome;,  who  had  placed  hia  only  bod  Ftenk  in  the 
household  of  Sir  Aithnr  Clarington,  a  worshipful  knight  of  that 
neighbonrhood,  in  whose  service  there  lived  also  a  yoang  woman 
called  Winnifred.  In  course  of  time  there  began  to  be  whiten 
in  the  conntry  round  how  Frank  Thomey  had  shamefnlly  undone 
A  maid  hitherto  approved  by  all  for  her  modest  life  and  civil 
carriage;  the  tattling  gossips  who  thus  spoke  against  her  &ir 
fame  had  bnt  too  good  a  warrant  for  their  tongues,  for  Frank's 
perjurisB  had  indeed  prevailed  to  make  conquest  of  her  maiden  lore 
and  entioed  her  to  shame.  Kamours  of  these  courses  reaching 
the  ears  of  old  Thomey,  and  being  informed  by  some  busybody 
that  his  son  purposed  to  marry  Winnifred,  be  presently  threatened 
to  disinherit  him.  But  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  indignant  at  the 
disgrace  brought  by  Frank  upon  his  household,  desired  him  to 
make  amends  and  marry  the  girl ;  and  on  Frank's  pleading  that  to 
do  so  would  bring  both  himself  and  her  to  beggary,  Sir  Arthur, 
because  Frank  was  a  gentleman  and  both  of  them  hia  eervants, 
promised  the  maid  a  portion  of  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
promise  seemed  to  Frank  to  provide  him  with  means  whereby  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  Winnifred  without  the  risk  of  ruin  from  bis 
father's  anger ;  he  reeolved  on  a  secret  marriage,  and  on  removing 
his  wife  from  the  conntry-eide  until  by  his  apparent  submissioo 
and  dutiful  conduct  he  should  work  npon  his  father  to  secure  him 
the  inheritance  to  which  he  was  bom.  '  That  done,'  he  said  to 
Winnifred,  '  why,  let  him  know  our  marriage ;  if  he  like  it  not, 
he  shall  have  no  power  left  to  cross  its  thriving.' 

Winnifred,  being  restored  to  an  honest  life,  and  her  heart  at 
ease  for  her  nnhom  child,  began  to  fret  herself  at  the  purposed 
separation.  '  'Tis  a  bard  case,'  said  she,  '  that,  being  lawful  man 
and  wife,  we  should  not  live  together.' 

'  If  I  had  failed  in  my  promise  to  you,'  returned  her  husband, 
<  we  must  have  been  sundered  for  ever ;  bnt  now  we  forbear  ose 
another's  company  but  for  a  little  time,  and  for  our  future  thriving, 

>  ■  The  witch  ot  Bdmooton '  !■  nsoally  assigned  to  tbe  joiot  KDtbonbip  n( 
DekksT,  Fotd,  nnd  Bowley. 
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fto  that  tlie  comiDg  child  ma;  not  have  cause  to  cnrse  the  hoar  of 
his  birth  for  makiiig  him  feel  the  misery  of  beggary  and  wont^ 
two  devils,'  added  Frank,  '  that  are  occasions  to  enforce  a  shameful 
end,'  litUe  thinking  to  what  end  he  should  be  himself  enforced 
throngh  his  unmanly  fear  of  these  two  devils. 

'  And  whither/  asked  Winnifred,  '  most  I  be  hurried  ?  * 

Frank,  gently  reproaching  her  for  speaking  in  a  manner  bO 
nnsoitable  to  the  affection  he  bore  her,  told  her  she  was  to  live 
near  Waltham  Abbey  with  her  uncle  Selman,  whom  he  had  ac- 
qoainted  with  all,  and  who  would  use  her  kindly. 

And  now  Winnifred  began  to  fear  for  Frank's  constancy  whilst 
they  were  apart.  '  I  may  chance  to  be  remembered,  and  to  sed 
yon  DOW  and  then,'  she  wept,  'in  case  no  other  beauty  tempt  your 
eye  whom  you  like  better.'  But  he,  vowing  that  henceforth 
nothing  should  cause  him  to  falsify  the  bridal  oath  ttiat  bound 
him  hers,  prayed  that  if  he  should  be  ever  drawn  by  the  heat  of 
yonth,  or  the  Eubtle  baits  of  beauty  or  the  practice  of  woman's  art, 
from  loving  only  her,  that  Heaven  should  inBict  upon  his  life 
some  fearful  ruin.  And  she  believed  his  words  and  was  comforted, 
and  resolved  to  do  what  he  thought  fitting ;  and  so,  with  fond 
kisses  and  promises  of  a  speedy  meeting,  she  left  him  to  make 
ready  for  her  departure. 

FVank  now  hastened  to  inform  Sir  Arthur  of  his  secret 
marriage  and  to  claim  the  promised  sum ;  for,  as  his  master  must 
know,  he  could  not  keep  a  wife  without  a  daily  charge.  Sir 
Arthur,  not  denying  his  promise,  yet  put  him  off  from  present 
payment,  and  when  Frank  urged  their  necessities,  '  Talk  not  to 
me  of  your  necessities,'  he  interrupted ;  '  trust  my  bounty ;  it  shall 
not  sleep ; '  and  then  put  aside  the  matter  with  praises  of  Winnifred, 
whom  he  called  a  jewel,  bidding  Frank  love  her  well,  for  she 
wonld  deserve  it.  The  young  man,  finding  all  his  plans  thus 
overthrown,  implored  Sir  Arthur  to  keep  the  secret  of  their 
marriage,  and  moreover,  seeing  that  now  his  only  hope  lay  in 
lolling  his  Other's  suspicions,  he  begged  of  Sir  Arthur  a  letter  to 
old  Tbomeyassoringhim  that  his  son  was  not  married;  which  Sir 
Arthur  agreed  to  give  him,  commending  his  policy.  And  with  this 
letter  in  his  pocket  Frank  Thoraey,  in  grievous  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, set  off  on  the  summons  of  his  father  to  meet  him  in 
Edmonton,  at  the  house  of  one  Carter,  a  rich  yeoman  of  their 
acquaintance. 

The  business  which  brought  Thomey  into  Edmonton  cloeeljr 
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concerned  bis  son,  beiag  no  otber  than  to  arrange  a  mateh 
between  Frank  and  Susan,  the  elder  of  Carter's  two  daoghtcn. 
To  this  maiden,  in  vhom  virtue  and  beautj  held  &ir  miztare, 
Frank  bad  already  made  many  protestations  of  love,  and  to  ha 
&ther's  eye  it  seined  that  he  had  won  her  heart ;  he  liked  young 
Frank  well,  and  he  proposed  to  give  such  a  dowry  with  his  danghttf 
as  made  old  Thomey  eager  for  the  match. 

'  You  ofier  like  a  gentleman,  Master  Garter,'  said  he. 

'  No  gentleman  I,  Master  Thomey,'  cried  Carter  in  hie  down- 
rigbt  fashion.  '  Spore  me  the  Mastership ;  call  me  by  my  name, 
John  Carter.  Master  ia  a  title  neither  my  &ther,  nor  bis  b^ue 
him,  were  acqoainted  with — honest  Hertfordshire  yeomen ;  snch 
one  am  I.' 

He  would  give  no  security  for  the  marriage  money,  be  sud, 
for  that  bonds  and  bills  were  but  terriers  to  catch  fools  and  ke^ 
lazy  knares  busy.  At  this  Master  Thomey  looked  Tmmsj,  hoi, 
Carter,  laughing,  repeated  he  would  give  no  secarity,  '  fco-,'  esid 
he,  '  my  secarity  shall  be  present  payment,  and  we  here  about 
Edmonton  hold  present  payment  as  sure  as  an  alderman's  bond  in 
London,  Master  Thomey.'  Indeed,  this  kind  father's  wish  m 
but  to  make  his  dangbter  happy ;  and  it  was  believing  the  giil 
had  a  fancy  to  Frank  that  made  him  bo  ready  with  his  pni^ 
There  were  other  snitore,  but  they,  he  said,  made  much  noise  to 
little  purpose.  '  If  Frank  love  Sue,  Sue  sbidl  have  none  but  Frank.' 

The  other  suitors  of  whom  Carter  spoke  were  two  yonng 
gentlemen  named  Somerton  and  Warbeck,  both  now  on  a  visit  t" 
the  yeoman.  Somerton,  he  told  Thomey,  was  a  civil  fellow,  and 
had  a  convenient  estate  in  West  Ham.  He  courted  the  younger 
daughter,  Kate,  who  seemed  to  Uke  him  well,  and  if  they  agreed 
her  father  had  resolved  not  to  hinder  the  match.  Of  Warbect, 
who  was  a  suitor  to  Susan,  Carter  thought  ill,  as  of  a  wild 
swaggering  unthrift,  though  using  him  kindly  for  Somerton's  take 
who  had  brought  him  thither,  as  honest  men  may  now  and  lliei 
fall  into  knaves'  company ;  bo,  knovring  Sue's  mind,  and  tlat 
Frank  was  he  who  had  her  heart,  her  father  suffered  this  fly  to 
buzz  about  the  candle,  for  he  would  but  singe  his  wings  when 
all  was  done. 

As  the  two  fathers  were  thus  disconrsing,  these  young  gentle- 
men entered  in  attendance  on  Susan  and  Eate,  to  wh<mi  thdr 
&ther  cried  out  merrily,  '  How  now,  girb  ?  Every  day  p]ay-d>7 
with  you  ?    Thus  will  young  folks  do  when  we  are  laid  in  oor 
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graves,  Master  Tborney.'  And  turning  to  th«  gentlemen  he  asked 
how  thej  stood  with  the  wencbee,  easing  they  might  win  them 
and  wear  them,  for  they  should  choose  for  themselves  hy  his 
consent.  This  made  the  yonng  men  bold  to  ui^e  their  snit  on 
the  girls,  while  the  old  men,  discoursing  apart,  still  kept  an  eye 
on  the  wooers,  and  Carter  could  not  bat  laugh  to  himself  as  he 
noted  how  Warbeck  fared  with  Sue,  and  how  earnestly  he  beat 
the  bush  while  the  bird  was  flown  into  another's  bosom.  For 
Saaan  would  not  listen  to  him  patiently,  but  called  his  words  too 
scholar-libe  for  her,  and  his  honeyed  oaths,  she  said ,  were  flatteries ; 
and  when  he  thought  to  win  her  with  promise  of  a  handsome 
jointure,  she  did  but  langh  and  ask  bim  where  it  lay.  And  now 
arrived  Frank  Thomey,  at  sight  of  whom  Susan  quickly  broke  off 
from  Warbeck,  who,  by  her  blushing  greeting,  no  less  than  by 
the  yeoman's  hearty  welcome,  judged  rightly  that  Frank  was  the 
nian  who  stood  Mr  in  crossing  Susan's  love  to  him.  All  were  now 
bidden  in  to  dinner  by  Carter,  but  old  Thwuey  excused  himself 
for  a  while,  having  a  few  words  of  bosiness  with  his  son.  He 
began  by  laying  open  to  the  young  man  the  state  of  his  affairs ; 
the  be^t  part  of  his  whole  estate,  he  told  him,  was  so  encumbered 
that  be  had  no  clue  out  of  the  labyrinth  but  what  the  present 
occasion  proffered ;  if  Frank  agreed  to  marry  with  wealthy  Carter's 
daughter,  her  portion  would  free  the  land,  which  should  be  settled 
upon  him  on  the  marriage ;  otherwise  Thomey  most  be  forced  to 
make  an  immediate  sale  of  all,  and  yet,  for  aught  he  knew,Uve  in 
as  much  distress,  or  worse,  than  he  did  now.  The  shame  would 
be  his,  and  the  loss  Frank's,  on  whose  decision  lay  their  happiness 
or  ruin.  Then,  naming  the  large  sum  which  was  to  be  Susan's 
dowry,  he  bade  him  answer. 

Of  much  of  this  onhappy  condition  of  his  father's  affairs 
Frank  was  already  informed,  though  he  had  taken  but  little  heed 
of  it ;  for  it  was  this  young  man's  nature  to  deny  himself  no 
present  gratification,  and  to  evade  each  difficulty  as  it  arose, 
trusting  by  some  adroit  scheme  to  make  all  smooth  in  the  future. 
Seeing  now,  on  whatever  side  he  looked,  no  escape  from  imme- 
diate ruin  but  by  agreeing  to  his  father's  wish,  he  answered  that, 
thongh  he  had  no  disposition  to  marriage,  yet  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  Other's  credit,  he  humbly  yielded  to  his  commands. 
Old  Thomey  was  much  astonished  at  this  ready  compliance, 
suspecting  that  his  son's  affections  lay  elsewhere ;  and  hoping  to 
surprise  the  truth  out  of  him,  he  roundly  taxed  him  with  being 
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already  tnairied  to  Winnifred,  Frank,  in  great  alarm,  denied  it, 
asking  if  bis  father  took  him  for  an  atheist,  for  one  who  had  no 
hopes  of  the  bleseedaess  of  life  hereafter,  and  vas  insenBible  of 
losing  the  glory  of  creation's  wwk — his  son]  ?  But  these  hypo- 
critical protestations  had  no  true  ring  in  them,  and  the  young 
man's  manner  so  much  alarmed  hie  father  that  he  cried  oat  to  him  to 
be  gone,  for  that  he  believed  him  not,  and  bade  him  diseemble  no 
longer,  for  that  he  was  pulling  down  on  himeelf  wrath  as  hot  as 
the  flames  of  hell,  which  woold  strike  him  yet  living  intoagraveof 
horror.  But  Frank  had  waded  so  deep  into  mischief  that  on  be 
must ;  and  saying  to  himself,  '  Fate  leads  me ;  I  will  follow,'  be 
gave  to  his  father  the  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  oo 
pemsing  which  his  father  believed  his  son's  innocence,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  craved  pardon  for  his  base  thoughts  of  him. 

The  matter  concluded  between  father  and  son,  it  remained 
to  inform  Carter  and  to  obtain  Susan's  consent.  This  tbs 
speedily  effected,  for  Frank  bad  already  taken  too  snre  posses- 
sion of  her  heart;  so  that  when  he  challenged  it  as  ids,  sbe 
yielded  it  willingly,  and  prayed  Heaven,  poor  maid !  that  she 
might  deserve  the  blessing  sent  her.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  the  next  day,  Carter  promising  Frank 
that  he  should  receive  the  marriage  money  before  his  wedding 
shoes  could  be  pulled  on.  And  so  with  much  cheer  and  merri- 
ment vras  this  unhappy  deed  accomplished ;  only  the  cloudy  loob 
of  Warbeck  somewhat  marred  the  feast,  until  Somerton,  whose 
own  stiit  to  Kate  was  prospering,  persuaded  his  friend  to  show  a 
more  timely  countenance ;  but  shame  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
false  bridegroom,  and  distraction  in  his  thoughts,  ill  connsdi 
stirring  within  him,  and  all  the  evil  of  his  misdoing  laid  oo 
destiny.  Destiny  was  indeed  at  work  in  another  quarter,  prepar- 
ing an  instrument  which  his  own  wickedness  made  potent  for  bis 
destruction. 

In  this  same  town  of  Edmonton  there  lived  a  poor,  defonned, 
and  ignorant  old  woman,  buckled  and  bent  together  like  a  bov, 
whose  injurious  tongue  and  malicious  disposition  caused  her  to 
be  accounted  a  witch  by  many.  They  swore  that  she  bewitched 
their  cattle,  their  com,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  ouise, 
although  in  truth  she  possessed  no  such  powers  of  mischief;  she 
was  shunned  and  bated  like  a  sickness,  and  scorned  by  all  degrees 
and  sexes.  If  Mother  Sawyer  chanced  to  cross  the  field  where 
the  lads  were  at  their  sports,  the  assemblage  would  break  up  in 
half-feigned  terror,  with  cries  of  '  The  witch  !  the  witch !     Away 
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with  the  mtch  I '  antU  rage  at  their  bad  usage,  and  brooding  over 
her  evil  repate,  with  the  conscience  of  her  wicked  desires,  made  her 
herself  ia  part  credit  their  accagatioDg,  One  of  her  chief  adver- 
saries was  old  farmer  Banks,  who  comiog  upon  her  one  day  on  his 
grooDd  picking  np  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  her,  bid  her  down 
with  them  quickly,  or  he  would  make  her  honea  rattle  in  her 
skin.  She  threw  them  down,  calliDg  him  churl,  cut-throat,  miser, 
and  wishing  they  might  etick  across  his  throat.  At  this  he  beat 
her  soundly,  and  left  her  screaming  out  curses  and  wild  threats. 
In  the  fury  of  her  impotent  hate  her  mind  turned  to  the  talk  she  had 
heard  fix>m  old  beldames  coDceming  Familiars  who  served  them 
in  the  shape  of  mice,  rata,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  suchlike,  and  ehe 
longed  to  know  by  what  spells,  charms,  or  invocations  the  thing 
called  Familiar  might  be  purchased.  It  seemed  to  her  all  one  to 
he  a  witch  as  to  be  coonted  one,  and  she  cried  out  that  if  any 
power,  good  or  bad,  would  instruct  her  which  way  to  be  revenged, 
she  was  ready  to  abjure  alt  goodness,  and  study  curses,  impreca- 
tions, blasphemous  speeches,  detested  oaths,  or  anything  that's 
ilL  She  was  still  screaming  curses  on  Banks  when  the  evil  spirit 
for  whom  she  longed  suddenly  appeared  before  her  in  the  guise 
of  a  Black  D{^,  Fear  at  the  first  gave  Mother  Sawyer  pause ; 
bnt  partly  by  threats  of  tearing  her  body  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  mainly  by  promises  of  ample  revenge,  the  devil  prevailed  on 
her  to  seal  with  her  blood  the  evil  compact  which  gave  him  her 
Boul  and  body,  in  return  for  the  power  to  command  bis  aid  in  any 
niischief  she  might  wish  to  compass.  Now  then,  the  despised 
old  woman  who  had  been  daily  trod  on,  reviled,  kicked  and 
beaten,  began  to  wreak  vengeance  on  her  foes.  The  Black  Dog, 
invisible  to  all  bnt  her,  threaded  his  way  through  the  daily  lives 
of  her  neighbours,  and  com  was  mildewed,  fruit  destroyed,  butter 
refused  to  come  in  the  chnm,  the  cattle  were  lamed  and  killed, 
glanders  attacked  the  horses,  the  sucking  child  was  nipped  at  Ihr 
breast;  while  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  rioted  and  triumphed  in  her 
power ;  nay,  the  very  name  of  witch  became  pleasing  in  her  ear. 
The  neighbours  in  their  fury  set  on  her  and  would  have  torn  her 
to  pieces,  bnt  she  was  saved  by  a  justice  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  vith  Sir  Arthur  Clarington  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the 
time.  He  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  then  fell  to  questioning  her 
whether  she  were  a  witch  or  no ;  she  denied  it  furiously,  but  Sir 
Arthur  strongly  affirmed  that  she  had  sold  her  soul  to  the  devil ; 
whereupon  she  bade  him  keep  his  own  from  him, 
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*^Yoa  are  too  aancy  and  bitter,'  said  the  Jostice. 
'  Saacy ! '  cried  she,     '  By  what  commissioa  can  he  send  my 
soal  on  the  devil's  errand  more  than  I  can  his  ?     Is  he  a  landl<Kd 
of  my  soul  to  thmst  it  out  of  door  when  be  listA  ? ' 

And  she  railed  bitterly  against  the  law  which  would  call  any 
lean  old  beldame  grown  ill-favoored  with  years,  a  witch,  if  she  b« 
poor,  and  had  naught  to  say  against  the  fine-epun  sinners  in  high 
places. 

'What  bat  witches,'  she  asked,  'are  the  painted  things  in 
princes*  courts,  who  by  their  enchantments  can  change  whde 
lordships  to  trunks  of  rich  attire,  and  torn  ploughs  and  teams 
to  Flanders  mares  and  coaches  ?  Are  there  not  city  witches  who 
can  turn  their  hnsbands'  shops  of  wares  to  snmptuoos  tables, 
and  waste  in  one  year  of  stolen  sin  what  scarce  twenty  can  win  ? 
Is  not  the  scold  a  witch,  on  whose  tongue  sits  a  whiriwind  to  blow 
a  man  out  of  himself?  And  the  man  of  law  who  draws  a  crednlooi 
client  with  honeyed  hopes,  as  bees  are  drawn  l^  tinkling  basins, 
to  swarm  from  his  own  hive  and  work  the  wax  in  his — he  is  no 
witch,  not  he ! ' 

Thus  would  she  rail  and  9ont,  uphlted  with  pride  in  her 
secret  power,  and  urge  her  Familiar  forward,  delighting  in  the 
sins  and  mischief  which  were  his  work.  Yet  his  power  was 
circamscribed,  for  men  who  loved  goodness,  thongh  in  the  smallest 
measure,  lived  outside  the  compass  of  his  reach  to  harm,  save  is 
their  worldly  goods.  But  man  is  never  so  distant  from  an  evil 
spirit  bat  that  bis  oaths  and  blasphemies  will  pull  him  to  fais 
E^bow ;  he  never  tells  a  lie  but  that  a  devil  is  within  hearing  of 
it ;  his  evil  pTuposes  are  ever  haunted ;  bnt  when  they  come  to 
action,  when  his  tongue  slanders  or  bears  false  witness,  and  his 
band  stabs  or  steals  or  cozens,  then  is  the  devil  within  him. 

Now  none  in  Edmonton  had  laid  himself  more  open  to  this 
fearful  possession  than  yonng  Frank  Thomey.  His  marriage 
with  Susan  had  been  prompted  by  the  desire  to  obtain  her  dowry; 
all  bis  love  was  for  Winnifred,  and  having  the  money  which 
Carter  bad  paid  down,  he  planned  to  fly  the  country  with  her. 
Winnifred's  tears  and  reproaches  on  learning  his  second  mar- 
riage covered  him  with  shame ;  yet  be  cast  the  blame  on  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  bad  forced  him  to  take  the  bribe  as  his  gift 
and  patrimony ;  like  other  knaves,  he  had  sold  himself  tat 
money,  and  had  the  hire.  Winniired  excUimed  that  it  was  foul, 
iU-gotten  coin,  and  that  plagues  of  scorn  and  obloquy  must  follow 
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it ;  but  she  saw  do  other  way  than  to  fall  in  with  his  Gcheme, 
whicli  was  to  pretend  some  journey  on  business  matters  that  would 
take  him  from  home  for  a  while,  wid  that  she  should  accompany 
him  disguised  as  a  serring^boj. 

Susan's  lore  for  her  snpposed  husband  made  her  uneasy  at  the 
Bt3range  change  she  had  noted  in  him  since  their  marriage ;  his 
Icxiks  were  sullen  and  fall  of  discontent ;  he  seemed  to  dream 
when  awake,  and  uttered  sudden  and  distracted  accents  in  bis 
sleep.  She  pleaded  with  him  tenderly  to  learn  the  cause  of  his 
uneasiness,  desiring  not  to  be  shut  out  from  partaking  the  least 
dislike  that  grieved  him,  for  he  might  trust  her  breast  as  freely  as 
his  own.  She  feared  he  had  taken  some  dislike  to  her,  knowing 
herself  to  be  young  and  simple,  and  begged  him  but  to  say  in 
what  she  biled,  and  his  liking  should  be  the  glass  in  which  she 
would  dress  her  behaviour.  Frank  answered  her  with  high-flown 
flatteries,  which,  though  they  made  her  smile,  could  not  put  her 
ofif  from  still  seeking  the  grounds  of  bis  disturbance ;  until  Frank, 
in  the  trouble  of  his  spirit,  atruck  bis  breast  and  cried  out,  '  Then 
look  here,  for  here  in  mine  own  bosom  the  cause  has  root ;  the 
poisoned  leeches  twist  about  my  heart,'  And,  fearfully  circling 
about  the  truth,  he  pretended  it  had  been  foretold  him  that  he 
should  have  two  wives. 

'But  why  should  this  move  you?'  asked  Susan  innocently, 
£mcying  he  feared  to  bury  her.  '  Such  presages  prove  often  false ; 
or,  aay  it  should  be  true  ? ' 

'  That  I  should  have  another  wife  ? '  cried  Frank. 
'  Yes,'  replied  Susan.     'I  love  yon  so  well  that  if  I  knew  fete 
ordained  you  for  another,  I  could  wish  myself  in  my  grave,  and 
my  poor  virtues  added  to  my  successor.' 

Then  she  prayed  him  again  to  chase  away  the  clouds  of  sorrow, 
to  which  Frank  answering,  '  On  my  return  I  will,'  gave  her  the 
first  notice  of  bis  intention  to  leave  her ;  nor  could  all  Susan's 
loving  words  move  him,  but  that  shortly  he  set  forth  on  that 
journey  from  which  he  purposed  never  to  return.  Susan,  in  order 
to  defer  the  moment  of  leave-taking,  would  accompany  him  so  far 
on  the  way  as  to  where  his  horses  awaited  him.  With  them  was 
Winnifred  in  her  disguise,  and  at  sight  of  the  boy,  as  she  thought, 
who  was  to  wait  on  her  husband's  comfort,  Susan  called  him  apart 
and  laid  many  loving  charges  on  him  to  tend  his  master  as  care- 
folly  as  though  he  were  servant,  firlend,  and  wife  in  one,  and  gave 
him  a  pretty  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  where  it  might  whisper  that 
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he  had  her  jewel  with  him.  Bat  now  Frank  impatiently  urged 
on  Winnifred  with  the  horses,  and  turned  to  take  his  leave  of 
Sasan  ;  but  she  was  so  loth  to  let  him  go,  and  clnng  to  him  so 
fondly,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  hreak  away,  and  was  fain  to  yield 
to  her  entreaty  to  bring  him  through  one  more  pasture,  she  pro- 
mising to  leave  him  when  they  should  reach  a  distant  knot  of  treea. 
As  they  walked  together,  Frank's  impatience  to  be  freed  from  his 
present  difficulties,  and  his  vexation  at  Susan's  unwelcome  fond- 
ness, so  worked  upon  him  that,  as  it  is  a  common  case  to  bate 
those  we  have  wronged,  so  he  now  began  to  hate  her  for  innocently 
thwarting  him.  With  these  ill  feeUngs  fermenting  within  him, 
and  his  mind  upon  still  darker  thoughts,  they  reached  the 
appointed  spot ;  and  there,  out  from  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  glided  the  Black  Dog,  and  stood  invisibly  by  Frank's  side. 
With  one  touch  from  the  Witch's  devil  the  suggestion  of  evil 
sprang  full-blown  in  Frank  from  thought  to  ac^  and  taming 
Euddenly  upon  Susan,  he  told  her  she  should  never  return,  for  that 
he  must  kill  her.  At  first  she  thought  he  meant  but  to  fright 
her  home,  but  as  he  drew  oat  his  knife  she  too  plainly  saw  he  wa* 
in  earnest,  and  cried  ont  to  know  wherefore  he  woold  kill  her; 
and  Frank  broke  out  with  all :  how  she  was  no  wife,  since  he  was 
wedded  before  to  another,  and  how  her  marriage  was  a  theft,  f<:vit 
was  her  dowry  he  had  espoueed,  adding  that  he  had  not  purposed 
murder  till  that  moment,  so  that  she  might  have  returned  safe, 
but  now  she  could  not ;  and  so  saying  he  stabbed  her  with  bis 
knife.  The  unhappy  young  woman,  seeing  her  &ir  life  laid  in 
ruins,  gasped  out  that  she  was  glad  her  fate  was  so  iuteltigent, 
and  had  sent  death  to  save  her  from  the  stain  of  unwitting  sin, 
for  her  soul's  purity  could  ascend  with  bold  wings  to  the  dotus  of 
Mercy ;  and  as  Frank  in  haste  stabbed  her  again,  she  prsyed 
Heaven  would  forgive  that  man  as  she  forgave  him,  and  grant  him 
a  better  death  and  &  better  life,  and  so  died.  Then  Frank,  giving 
himself  some  slight  wounds,  and  aided  invisibly  by  the  Dog,  boDnl 
himself  to  a  tree,  and  uttered  loud  cries  for  help.  These  reached 
the  ears  of  Carter  and  Thomey,  who  were  on  the  way  to  meet 
Susan ;  and  hurrying  up  they  beheld  the  terrible  spectacle  of 
Susan  lying  dead  and  Frank  wounded  seemingly  to  death.  Thif 
villain  then  completed  his  crime  by  denoancing  Warbeck  and 
Somerton,  to  which  accusation  some  coloiu-  was  lent  by  Warbeck's 
former  show  of  discontent.  The  unhappy  fathers,  lifting  np  tbe 
bodies  of  their  children,  conveyed  them  to  Carter's  house,  aad 
at   once   obtained   a  sammons  against  the  snpposed  morderen, 
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■who   were  airested    whilst  at  a  meny-making  Bt  Sir  Arthur 
Clarington'a. 

So  fiir  Frank  Thorney  had  reason  to  think  mischief  had 
|>roepered,  and  might  hope  that  after  this  storm  many  fine  days 
would  follow;  bat  dispOTery  was  near  at  hand.  In  the  fever 
broaght  on  by  his  woands,  he  could  not  so  far  govern  the  horror 
of  hib  thonghts  bnt  what  wild  wonla  wonld  come  from  him  at 
timei>,  which  aorely  alarmed  Kate,  who  for  the  take  of  her  dead 
Bister  tenderly  norsed  him.  At  first  she  fancied  it  was  grief  for 
that  sister  which  so  distracted  him  ;  bat  when  she  found  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest  a  knife  all  bloody,  a  certainty  of  the  truth  poB- 
aesEcd  her,  and  she  hastened  to  acquaint  her  father  with  her  sus- 
picions. Meanwhile  Winuifred  in  her  boy's  disguise  had  leave 
to  visit  her  sick  master,  and  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside  watching 
his  troubled  sleep,  he  suddenly  sat  up  affrighted,  and  cried  that 
the  spirit  of  Susan  was  kneeling  by  him  whichever  way  he  looked. 
Winnifred  strove  to  soothe  him,  and  nnable  any  longer  to  keep 
eilence,  he  made  fall  confession  to  her  of  his  bloody  secret.  He 
was  still  speaking  when  Carter  and  Kat«  entered  to  accuse  him  of 
his  crime,  bearing  with  them  the  dead  body  of  Susan  to  confront 
him,  and  pointing  to  the  bloody  knife  as  evidence.  Frank,  all 
bnt  overwhelmed  with  horror,  yet  summoned  strength  to  mutter 
a  denial ;  but  Winnifred,  mad  with  terror,  implored  mercy  for  him, 
and  not  knowing  what  she  said,  betrayed  his  confession  of  guilt. 
Carter  would  have  arrested  her  as  an  accomplice,  but  Frank  crying 
ont  to  spare  the  woman  for  she  was  innocent,  Winnifred  was  fain 
to  confess  herself  a  woman  and  his  only  lawful  wife ;  and  so  was 
the  whole  pitifnl  story  revealed,  and  the  motive  of  Frank's  guilt 
made  apparent  to  all.  He  was  carried  to  gaol,  and  in  due  course 
the  law  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

Frank  Thomey  was  not  the  only  inhabitant  of  Edmonton  who 
had  &llen  at  this  time  into  the  power  of  the  law.  The  ruin  of 
the  wretched  old  woman  whose  familiar  devil  lared  her  to  destmc- 
tion  by  gratifying  her  thirst  for  vengeance,  was  achieved  throaffh 
a  crowning  act  of  malice  and  witchcraft ;  for  some  paltry  spite 
done  her,  she  let  loose  her  Familiar  on  one  Anne  Eatcliffe,  who 
thos  possessed  ran  stark  mad,  broke  from  those  who  strove  to 
restrain  her  as  thoagh  they  were  reeds  in  a  tempest,  and  still 
crying  out,  '  The  devil !  the  witch  !  the  witch !  the  devil ! '  heat 
oat  her  own  brains  and  died.  Mother  Sawyer  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  the  glass  of  her  sins  being  now  fall, 
the  was  forsaken  by  her  Familiar  and  left  for  trial,  and  tna  con- 
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demned  to  die  on  the  iame  day  and  at  the  same  place  as  Frank 
Thorney. 

On  this  moarnful  day  tbere  assembled  on  the  road  to  Tybnm 
a  group  of  those  friends  and  neighbours  whom  Frank  had  bo 
vronged,  to  see  him  pass  upon  the  way  to  ezecation.  Carter 
was  there,  whose  kind  heart  began  now  to  pity  the  poor  yoath  ; 
Kate,  glad  to  have  her  lover  eafe ;  Somerton  and  Warbeck,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Clarington  also,  ashamed  in  heart  at  the  share  he  had 
taken  in  driving  Frank  astray.  Hither  also  came  a  sorrowful  pair, 
the  old  &ther  of  Frank,  supporting  Ms  miserable  wife,  whose 
weakness  could  scarcely  bear  the  strong  griefs  laid  upon  her. 
Carter  sought  to  comfort  her,  and  was  saying  how  'twas  not  her 
bolt,  and  that  he  grieved  to  see  faer  weep  for  one  who  had  his 
pity  too,  when  a  loud  noise  of  cries  and  shouts  and  exeoations 
was  heard  along  the  road>  and  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  surrounded 
by  officers  of  the  law,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  country  people, 
went  by  to  execution.    As  she  passed.  Garter  called  to  her  by  name. 

'  What  would  you  have  ? '  she  answered.  '  Cannot  a  poor  old 
woman  have  your  leave  to'  die  without  vexation  ? ' 

'  Did  not  you  bewitch  Frank  to  kill  his  wife  ? '  be  cried  :  '  he 
oonld  never  have  done  it  without  the  devil.' 

'Who  doubts  it?'  replied  Mother  Sawyer;  'but  is  every 
devil  mine  ?  I  would  I  had  one  now  whom  I  might  command  to 
tear  you  all  in  pieces ! ' 

At  this  the  hootings  of  the  rabble  went  up  again,  and  she  cried 
out  that  she  had  meant  to  die  in  repentance,  but  that  they  would 
make  her  mad,  and  she  prayed  them  not  to  torment  her  fnrther. 
Carter  still  urging  her  to  confess  all  truly,  she  cried— 

'  Yet  again  P  Have  I  scarcely  breath  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  and  would  you  force  me  to  spend  that  in  bawling  ? ' 

Then  she  bade  all  bear  witness  she  repented,  and  take  heed 
how  they  believed  the  devil,  aud  was  led  off,  followed  by  the  crowd 
still  hooting  and  shouting  after  her. 

Now  came  by  the  officers  with  Frank  in  their  midst;  his  old 
&ther  stopped  them  to  take  farewell  of  his  son,  his  only  hope  of 
comfort  being  that  Frank  might  make  a  penitent  end.  And  so  it 
seemed  he  would,  for  he  professed  that  he  did  indeed  sinc^ely 
repent  his  monstrous  faults,  as  he  called  them,  and  owned  it  was 
better  he  should  die  thus  young  and  penitent,  than  spin  out  his 
web  of  life  at  full  length  and  dream  away  his  many  years  in  sins. 
He  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  WiDuifred,  saying  he  was  only  loth 
lo  leave  the  world  because  he  left  her  in  it  unprovided  and  un- 
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friended ;  and  for  him  to  beg  a  pity  for  her  from  any  man  after 
he  had  gone,  was  more  than  he  conld  hope,  or,  to  say  truth,  had 
deeerred;  bnt  that  she  most  find  comfort  from  above.  Then 
taming  to  the  rest — 

*  Are  yon  there,  gentlemen  ? '  he  said.  *  There  is  not  one 
smongst  yon  whom  I  have  not  wronged.  Yoa  most,'  he  said  to 
Carter ;  '  I  robbed  yon  of  a  daughter ;  bnt  she  is  now  in  heaven, 
and  I  must  sofifer  for  it  williugly.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  replied  honest  Cuter,  '  she's  in  heaven,  end  I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  so  well  prepared  to  follow  her.  I  forgive  thee 
with  all  my  heart ;  if  thou  hadst  not  had  ill  counsel,  thou  wonldst 
not  have  done  as  thou  didst.    The  more  shame  for  them.' 

Frank  turned  next  to  Somerton  and  Warbeck,  who  both 
assured  him  of  their  hearty  forgiveness,  and  to  Kate,  who  said, 
'I  will  pray  for  yoa  for  her  sake,  who  I  am  sure  did  love  yon 
dearly.'  Sir  Arthur  came  forward  to  part  friendly  too,  and  Frank 
saying,  '  Yon  are  all  merciful,  and  send  me  to  my  grave  in  peace,' 
begged  lastly  of  his  lather  a  blessing  on  his  knees.  Then  rising 
he  besought  them  to  oomfcfft  his  old  father  and  his  distressed 
widow,  and  as  often  as  they  remembered  what  a  graceless  man  he 
was,  to  remember  likewise  that  these  were  both  worthy  of  a  better 
&te  than  such  a  son  and  husband  as  he  had  been.  Then  begging 
them  to  help  him  with  their  prayers,  and  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  Frank  Thomey  passed  on  to  bis  doom. 

The  worthy  Carter  strove  to  cheer  old  Thomey,  promising  that 
whilst  be  could  stand  by  him  he  should  not  want  help  to  keep 
him  from  falling.  '  We  have  lost  our  children,  both  of  us,  the 
wrong  way,'  said  he ;  '  but  we  cannot  help  it ;  better  or  worse  'tis 
now  as  'tis.'  Old  Thomey  humbly  thanked  him  for  being  more 
kind  than  he  had  cause  to  look  for ;  and  Carter,  tuming  next  to 
Winnifred,  bade  her  come  to  his  home,  where  she  should  be 
welcome,  and  charged  Kate  to  make  much  of  her,  for  he  did  not 
think  but  she  was  a  good  wench,  and  had  had  wrong  as  well  as 
they.  Sir  Arthur  also  promised  Winnifred  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  as  amends  for  his  share  in  her  wrongs ;  and  so  every  man 
returned  to  Edmonton  with  heavy  hearts,  but  striving  to  make 
the  best  of  what  was  past. 

In  this  manner  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  in  her  malignant  and 
unlovely  old  age,  and  Frank  Thomey  in  his  lustful  and  selfish 
yonth,  were  alike  made  castaway  by  the  same  evil  spirit,  and 
brought  to  the  same  shamefdl  and  violent  end. 
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FREEMASO^'RY  AND   THE  ROMAN  CHURCHY 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

The  charges  brought  agaiDBt  FreemaBonry  by  the  Roman  Church 
are  so  grotesquely  absurd  and  so  utterly  untrue  that  thej 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not  for  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  'If  you  throw  mud  enough,  some  is  sure  to  stick;'  and 
hence  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  briefly  the  cs£e  for  the 
Graft.  lu  doing  so  I  may  state — not  for  any  glorification  <^ 
myself,  but  merely  as  a  proof  of  my  bmia  fide« — that  I  am  a 
student  of  universal  masonry  and  have  published  several  works 
on  the  subject,  whilst  I  am  acquainted  with  the  ritnalfi  of  the 
masonic  degrees  and  rites  practised  by  the  Grand  Bodies  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Hungary,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Liberia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia.  In  Asia  and  Africa  the  rituals  are  those  issned  by 
some  of  the  before-nonied  Grand  Bodies,  there  being  no  local 
Grand  Lodges.  I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  state  with 
authority  that  in  none  of  these  rituals  is  there  one  single  word 
or  phrase  that  is  subversive  of  reb'gion  or  morality  in  any  shape 
or  form,  whilst  many  of  the  '  higher  degrees ' — and  under  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  at  least  one 
German  Grand  Ijodge,  the  craft  degrees  also — are  purely  Christian. 
The  rituals  of  Italy  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  so  I  can  pass  no 
opinion  on  them,  but  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  is  not  acknow- 
ledged by  us  as  a  regular  masonic  body,  because  it  has  removed 
from  its  rituals  the  name  of  the  Deity,  in  defianoe  of  every 
masonic  law  and  tradition. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  quotations  from  masonic  documents  in 
support  of  my  assertions. 

The  oldest  version  of  the  '  Old  Charges '  of  the  masonic 
fraternity  is  the  '  Cooke  MS,'  *  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
commences  thus : 

'  Thonkyd  be  god  our  glorious  ffadir,  and  founder  and  former 
of  heneu  and  of  erthe,  and  of  alle  thyngis  that  in  hym  is,  that  he 

'  [Xbe  recent  confession  ot  M.  L£o  Taxil  tbat  the  Bo-called  discloeuee  of 
■  Dinna  Vniighim '  were  a  practical  joke,  aod  her  charges  agalnEt  TAtDKOaj  more 
inreDtiona,  give  aa  oitra  iveight  as  well  aa  tEmelineis  to  Hr.  Crowe's  defence.'— 
Ed.  Cobmhill]  »  Britlflh  Mnseum  AddltioDsl  IIS..23,19S. 
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wolde  fochesaue  of  his  glorious  god  bed  for  to  make  so  moDj 
tfayogis  of  diaers  vertn  for  mank;Dd.' 

The  '  Grand  Lodge  MS.,  No.  1,'  A,D.  1583,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  is  tbua  endorsed : 

In  tbe  beginning  was  ilio  Word, 

And  tbe  Word  was  with  Qod, 

And  the  Word  wssQod, 
Whose  Sacred  and  noiTerflal  law 
I  irill  endeaTour  to  obserre 
Bo  belp  ma  God. 

Whilst  the  Invocation  commenceB  thus : 

Cfic  migtitc  it  l^r  Bstt)tt  of  iirAbrn 

and  tbe  wjsedom  of  the  glorious  Sonne  through  the  grace  &  the  goodnes  of  tho 
tolly  ghoate  yt  been  three  p'aons  t  one  god  be  wth  as  nt  or  beginoing,  and  gino 
US  grace  so  to  gou'no  us  here  in  or  lyuing  that  wee  may  come  to  bit  blisse  Ibat 
neur  ebull  haue  ending  9inrn> 

Tbe  'Wood  MS.,'  161Q  (now  in  tbe  Worcester  MaBonio 
Library),  commences : 

The  Conslltatlones  of  Masorrje  Wherein  is  briefcly  declared,  tlie  Srst  founda- 
tion of  divers  Sciences,  and  principally  llio  Science  of  Uasonrye  with  divers 
good  Sules,  orders  and  precepts  necessaijo  to  be  obacmed  of  all  Masons. 
FMQme  127.  Except  tbe  Lord  doc  baild  tbe  house,  bis  Inhoure  is  but  loste  that 
buildcs  it.    Newlye  Translated  by  J.  Whytestonca  for  John  Sai^cnsonne,  1610. 

Again,  the  '  York  MS.,  No.  6 '  (eeventeenth  century),  preserved 
by  tbe  '  York  Lodge '  in  that  city,  concludee  thus : 

K^tit  charges  tbat  now  be  rebearsod  to  you  Ic  to  all  others  that  belong  to 
Masons,  yon  shall  truly  keep  soe  help  you  God,  yor  holy  dome,  and  by  this  Books 
Fnlo  joar  power  9mrn. 

Bat  all  as  yon  would  bee  done  onto,  and  I  beseecb  yon  att  every  meeting 
and  Assembly  yon  pray  heartily  for  all  CbristiaDa — ffarewell. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  nearly  all  our  old  MSS.,'  and 
certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  '  Devil  worship'  so  far. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  present  usages  of  the  Order,  and  not« 
tbe  sort  of  language  they  still  employ.  The  first  of  the  '  Charges 
of  a  Freemason '  is  as  follows : 

'  Concerning  GoD  and  Eeligioi*. 

'  A  Mason  is  obliged,  by  bis  tenure,  to  obey  the  moral  law ; 
and  if  be  rightly  understand  tbe  art  he  will  never  be  a  stupid 
atheist  nor  an  irreligious  libertine.  He,  of  all  men,  should  best 
understand  that  GoD  eeeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  at 
the  outward  appearance,  but  God  looketh  to  tbe  heart.    A  mason 

■   lldt  Ev$iio.'t\Ol4i  Charfi$,    London,  189S. 
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is,  therefore,  partictdarly  bound  oever  to  act  against  tlie  dictates 
of  his  consoieuca.  Let  a  man's  religion  or  mode  of  w<Hship  be 
what  it  may,  he  is  not  excluded  from  tbe  order,  provided  he 
believe  in  the  glorious  architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  pisctim 
the  sacred  daties  of  mor&lity.  Masons  unite  vith  tbe  virtaoofi  of 
every  persuasion  in  the  firm  and  pleasing  bond  of  fraternal  love : 
tbey  are  taught  to  view  the  errors  of  mankind  with  compaasioii, 
and  to  strive,  by  tbe  purity  of  their  own  conduct,  to  demonslnte 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  faith  they  may  profess.  Thai 
masonry  is  tbe  centre  of  union  between  good  men  and  true,  and 
the  happy  means  of  conciliating  friendship  amongst  thoee  who 
must  otherwise  have  remained  at  a  perpetual  distance.' 

In  the  charge  after  the  First  Degree  occurs  this  sentim«it : 
'  As  a  Freemason,  let  ns  recommend  to  your  most  s^oos  o(H>- 
templation  the  Volume  of  the  Sacred  Law;  charging  yoa  to 
consider  it  as  the  unerring  standard  of  truth  and  jostice,  and  to 
regnlate  your  actions  by  the  divine  precepts  it  contmns.  ThereJB 
you  will  be  taught  the  important  duties  you  owe  to  God,  to  your 
neighbour,  and  to  yoorself.  To  God,  by  never  mentioning  His 
name  but  with  that  awe  and  reverence  which  are  due  from  tJ>e 
creature  to  his  Creator ;  by  imploring  His  aid  on  all  our  lawfid 
undertakings  ;  and  by  looking  up  to  Him  iu  every  emergency  fac 
comfort  and  support,'  ^c. 

The  '  Order  of  Masonic  Knight«  T^plar  *  and  the  '  Ancieat 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Hite '  both  demand  of  their  candidates  that 
they  eball  profess  the  Christian  &ith,  and  shall  also  take  an 
obligation  '  In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.' 
The  '  fioyal  Order  of  Scotland '  is  purely  Christian,  and  so  is  the 
Order  of  '  Knights  of  tbe  Bed  Cross  of  Rome  and  Constantine.' 
'  Boyal  Arch '  diplomas  bear  tbe  heading,  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Oreat  Architect  of  the  Universe.'  '  Supreme  Councils  of  the 
Thirty-third  Degree' inscribe  the  mottoes, '  Univerei  Orbis  Ter- 
rarum  Architectonis  Magni  ad  Gloriam,'  'DeuB  meomque  Jos,' 
'  Dei  Optimi  Maximi  Universitatis  Berum  Fontis  ao  Originis  ad 
Gloriam,'  '  Diea  le  vent,'  and  '  In  Deo  Fiducia  Nostra  *  on  their 
certificates,  warrants,  &c.  The  ■ntu.ala  of  these  degrees  I  cannot 
quote  from,  for  obvious  reasons,  bat  I  pledge  my  honour  that  there 
is  no  sentiment,  character,  or  emblem  in  ose  in  any  of  the  masonic 
bodies  I  have  named  but  serves  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  piety 
and  virtue  amongst  all  its  genuine  professors. 

Let  me  now  refer  more  especially  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Viegta 
Pcu!  in  (he  November  number  of  CoRSDlLu     In  the  first  jJac^ 
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he  seems  to  have  tskea  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  very 
lightly,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  at  that  period  the 
banqiiets  were  congidered  by  the  more  frivolous  members  to  be 
the  principal  attraction ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
were  the  days  of  heavy  eating  and  drinking  in  all '  good  society,' 
and  doabtless  the  nndergradoatea  were  no  exception  to  the 
general  mle.  He  waa  also  astonished  that '  "  G-od  "  was  spoken  of 
as  the  "  great  architect  of  the  universe,"  '  bat  the  reason  for  that 
is  perfectly  simple. 

In  a  society  which  bases  its  whole  moral  symbolism  on  the 
working  tools  and  appliances  of  the  stonemason,  what  more 
ap[HropTiate  designation  could,  in  this  connection,  be  applied  to 
the  Deity  than  '  The  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe '  ?  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  could  understand  a  society  composed  of  medical 
men  addressing  God  significantly  as  '  The  Great  Physician.' 
There  is  surely  nothing  derogatory  or  irreverent  in  such  a  title 
in  either  case. 

Then  he  says  '  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative '  to  the 
assertions  of  '  M.  Lto  Taxil '  and  others  that  there  are  injurious 
secrets  connected  with  other  degrees  beyond  those  taken  by  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  himself.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  prove  a 
negative  on  evidence  to  be  accepted  by  any  judicial  anthority,  for 
every  member  would  be  unanimously  prepared  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  in  a  court  of  law  that  not  one  of  the  assertions  of  that 
notorious  individual  had  the  slightest  foundation  of  truth. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  to  produce  his  authority  for 
stating  that  '  in  1646  Elias  Asbmole  founded  the  Bose  Croix,  a 
higher  degree  of  masonry  not  recognised  by  Grand  Lodge.'  This 
is  Dews  to  me,  as  is  also  the  assertion, '  Abont  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  modem  masonry  was  considerably  developed,  especially 
in  France,  by  a  Portuguese  Jew,  Martinez  Pasquales,  in  Germany 
by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  renegade  Christian,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  by  CagUostro.'  Neither  of  these  men  *  developed 
masonry,'  nor  were  they  ever  recognised  as  leaders  in  masonic 
circles.  The  first  named  invented  a  harmless  but  useless  system 
of  his  own,  of  which  there  were  probably  never  as  many  as  a  dozen 
lodges  at  work,  and  which  utterly  collapsed  shortly  after  their 
formation.  Of  Adam  Weishaupt,  I  need  only  quote  page  636  of 
Kennings'  '  Cyclop^ia  of  Freemasonry : '  '  We  must  apologise 
for  the  insertion  of  this  name  in  a  masonic  cyclopeedia,  bat  we 
quote  it  only  to  disown  any  connection  on  the  part  of  the  craft 
with  the   Order   of  "Illuminati  of  Bavaria."  .  .  .  Oar    society, 
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baa  been  not  a  little  abased  on  the  tnistahen  asmimption  that  it 
iras  dae  to  his  connection  therewith  that  he  first  of  all  coacocAed 
lUaminatism.'  Of  Caghostro,  the  same  anthority*  states  :  '  We,  as 
FreemasoDB,  utterly  disavow  and  repudiate  Joseph  Balsamo  (his 
real  name)  aa  a  true  brother  of  our  order,'  Sorely  this  ii 
enough. 

I  am  again  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Kegan  Pani, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  craft,  can  have  so  far  forgottoi 
the  teachings  of  oar  Order  as  to  say,  *  But  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  Freemasonry  and  gross  impiety  is  confirmed.'  And  etill 
more  am  I  amazed  that  any  reasonable  man  can  say  that  he 
believes,  on  the  authority  of  '  Li-bas '  and  '  En  Route '  (which  he 
admits  to  be  the  '  worst  books  it  was  ever  my  fortune  or  misrortune 
to  have  read'),  that  Free  Thought,  Black  Masses,  Satanism,  and 
Freemasonry  are  closely  connected.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
argue  with  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  after  his  '  confession  of  Cuth '  at  the 
end  of  his  article,  in  which  he  says  :  '  I  believe  ex  animo  that  the 
Popes  are  the  discerners  of  spirits,  and  I  hold  that  Freemasonry 
has  been  recognised  by  them  as  the  work  of  the  evil  <nie.  I 
repudiate  that  to  which  in  ignorance  I  belonged,  partly  hecanee 
that  ignorance  is  cleared  away,  partly  because  with  all  my  heart  I 
desire  to  obey  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  Popes,  who  speak  with 
authority  given  to  none  other  than  the  Vicars  of  Christ  alone.' 
The  man  who  can  deliberately  set  aside  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  the  gi^  of  reason  and  common-sense  with  which  Qod 
has  endowed  him,  and  believe  the  'voice  of  the  Popes'  in 
opposition  to  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Free- 
masons who  are  honoured  and  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  who  number  in  their  ranks  arohbisbops,  bishops,  princes, 
peers,  clergy,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  students,  is  indeed 'past 
praying  for.' 

It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  admit  men  of  all  creeds !  I 
thank  Ood  there  is  one  place  where  all  religions  and  political 
discussion  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  where  all  good  men  and 
true  who  worship  Ood  and  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  can  meet  as  brethren  of  the  one  All-Father  on  that  common 
plane.  If  we  openly,  or  by  any  implication,  tried  to  limit  any 
man's  belief  to  those  two  points,  we  should  deserve  every  reproach 
that  sectarians  could  level  at  us,  but  if  I  accept  the  '  two  greit 
commandments' — the  Love  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man — 
which  exactly  embody  the  teaching  of  masonry,  and  of  wbidi 
'  Vida  KeBDings'  Matonie  CyeUipiedia,  ™.  91-93,        , 

.oogic 
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Christ  said,  'On  these  two  commBndments  bang  all  ttie  law 
and  the  prophet*,'  what  is  there  to  prevent  me  as  a  Cbnrchoiait 
meeting  a  XoncoDformist,  or  a  Parsee,  or  a  Mahomedan,  on 
the  ground  we  hold  alike  in  common?  He  does  not  try  to 
convert  me  to  his  religion,  nor  do  I  try  and  convert  him  to 
mine,  bnt  we  each  worship  our  Creator  in  onr  own  way,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  good  points  in  each  other's  characters, 
and  beyond  that  each  must  answer  to  his  own  conscience  and 
work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Of  General  Albert  Pike,  of  whom  such  dreadful  untruths 
have  been  asserted,  I  can  only  say  I  had  the  privilege  of 
some  considerable  correspondence  with  him,  and  a  more  beaatifal 
and  truly  religious  personality  no  one  could  desire  to  know. 
A  writer  in  the  'Freemason'  of  November  7,  1896,  says:  'To 
know  him  was  to  love  him,  for  his  ripe  Gcholarship,  nnited  with  the 
simpUcity  of  a  child,  the  strength  of  a  lion  when  opposing  mean- 
ness or  duplicity,  and  a  never-failing  patience  with  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  many  who  profess  to  be  teachers.'  Bead  the 
following  quotatioDS  f^om  his  own  writings  in  proof  of  his  religious 
beliefs : ' 

So  I,  who  siDg*,  shall  die, 

Worn  thin  and  pale,  perliaps,  by  care  and  sonvn. 

And,  fainting;,  with  a  aoCt,  unconaciou*  sigb, 

Bid  DQto  this  poor  bod;,  that  I  bonow, 

A  long  good-bje, — to-morrow 

To  anjoj,  I  hop«,eten)al  spring  on  high, 

BejoDd  the  sky. 

Again,  in  a  ritual  compiled  by  him : 

'  As  the  justice  of  G-od  is  infinite,  so  also  is  His  mercy,  and  He 
hath  pity  for  the  creatures  that  He  hath  made  imperfect,  frail, 
and  faulty.' 

Also  in  an  address  delivered  Jannary  13, 1890  : 
'  We  bold  fost  to  the  faith  that  there  is  a  Deity,  the  author 
of  all  else  that  is,  unto  Whom  to  be  thankful  and  grateful  for 
bringing  us  in  safety  through  the  dangers  of  life  until  now,  is  not 
mere  foUy.' 

This  is  the  man  who  is  accused  of  being  the  Arch-Priest  of 
Devil  Worship. 

I  leave  it  to  all  unbiassed  readers  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  sweeping  and 
horrible  charges  brought  against  thousands  of  honest, God-fearing, 
and  law-abiding  citizens  of  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 

fhed.  J.  w.  c^sy^ij. 


QUIS   PRO   DOMINA  ? 

Whehso  I  view  the  reverend  halU 

Where  ODce  I  sat  imbibing  lore, 
I  find  the  UndergradoAte  palls. 

The  Don  is  ever  more  and  more. 

This  younger  race — how  yoaog  they  grow ! — 
Excites  a  sense  of  new  and  strange; 

My  sober  tast«s  have  learnt  to  flow 
Towards  the  men  that  never  change. 

To  them  I  take  my  kindly  way, 

Assame  with  them  the  silken  gown ; 

I  bring  the  breath  of  oater  day, 
I  tell  them  tales  of  London  town. 

Hedged  in  their  happy  hermitage 

Aloof  from  extra-moial  strife. 
How  should  they  guess  what  thoughts  engage 

The  World  and  her  he  calls  his  Wife  ? 

But  late  they  seemed  not  as  before. 
The  peace  of  othFr  days  was  dead, 

With  difficulty  they  forebore 
To  hit  each  other  on  the  head. 

Colleagues  whose  lives  were  long  akin, 
Who  knew  no  severance  of  soul, 

Xow  scorned  to  dip  their  napkins  in 
The  same  refulgent  finger-bowl. 
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Was  it  the  tide  of  party  bate 

Had  toBBed  them  on  its  flow  and  ebb  ? 
0  DO !  they  all  reposed  their  fate 

Implicitly  in  Mr.  Jebb. 

Was  it  the  vogue  of  Turk  or  Greek? 

Not  so !  OD  their  unworldly  ears 
The  sound  of  war  fell  faint  and  weak 

Like  echoes  of  crusading  years. 

The  feud  that  sundered  man  firom  man 

Was  more  inveterate  than  these ; 
It  was,  in  Etict,  no  other  than 

The  cmx  of  feminine  degrees. 

Some  scented  that  insidious  rUEe 

Known  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge: 
'  We  stand,'  they  said,  '  in  dancing-shoes 
Upon  the  giddy,  beetling  ledge ; 

'  Far  down  the  abyss  our  eagle  eye 

Beholds  a  woman  throned  as  Vice; 
That  dreadful  way  Queeu-Froctora  lie, 
And  such  a  thing  would  not  be  nice ! ' 

But  one — an  artist — hoped  to  win 

With  silent  pleas  too  feir  to  fail ; 
He  sketched  a  hood  of  rabbit-skin 

Beneath  the  virgin  marriage-veil. 

Another  spoke  of  woman's  worth ; 

What  gift,  what  Senatorial  grace, 
What  sounding  title  on  this  earth 

Could  adequately  meet  the  case  ? 
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It  took  B  Toman's  tact  to  jog 

The  iofimt  Don  upon  her  knee ; 
Ns7,  bat  for  her,  the  pedagogae 

Would  be  without  a  pedigtee. 

Again,  you  find  her  pToieeB  mit 

In  history:  one  might  refer 
To  Sappho  or  the  mother's  grit 

That  made  the  Gracchi  what  the;  were. 

In  peace  they  mostly  caoeed  remark. 
But  Bome  were  famed  for  feats  of  war ; 

SanB-Gene,  he  thought,  or  Joan  of  Arc 
Might  well  have  been  a  Bachelor. 

Silver  and  gold,  the  dower  of  bridep. 

He  did  not  venture  to  suggest ; 
It  were  an  insQlt,  and  beeidea 

We  hadn't  any  in  the  chest. 

Bat  what  we  had,  they  ought  to  get. 
And  we  to  give  them,  &ank  and  free, 

And  so  dischai^e  our  awful  debt, 
Taking,  of  course,  the  usual  fee. 

Yet  others  held  that  women's  ways 

Destroyed  our  academic  tone ; 
The  sisterhood  should  really  raise 

A  seat  of  learning  all  their  own ; 

Twixt  Cam  and  IsiB,  where  the  two 
Sets  of  Professors  might  alight ; 

A  very  perfect  spot  they  knew, 

And  Bletchley  Junction  was  the  site, 
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And  BO  they  bandied  pro  and  con. 

And  8ore1j  did  the  qaestion  vex 
That  gallantry  that  stamps  the  Don 

Id  soft  relations  with  the  sex. 

For  when  a  woman's  lips  propose. 

If  man  refuse  the  fateful '  Yes,' 
What  then  will  follow  ?     Heaven  knows ; 

I  cannot  Eay ;  I  dare  not  gness, 

L'Envoi. 

Good  Senate !  placeat  what  you  please ; 

Mistress  of  Hearts  she  yet  remains ; 
Grant  her  or  not  your  dull  degrees. 

In  kind  above  us  still  she  reigns. 

Owen  Seamas. 
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AprU  2n<i. — YeBterda;  tbe  lawn  vas  mown  for  the  first  time  titis 
year.  There  is  so  each  delightful  smell  as  that  of  fresh  gran. 
To-day  the  ivy  has  been  cut  od  the  house  front,  and  the  perfdme 
is  as  emineDily  disguBting.  I  had  shut  myself  up  in  the  libraiy 
with  a  book-catalogue,  but  was  driveu  forth  by  Brown's  putting 
his  hook  through  a  pane  of  glass  and  letting  in  the  poison.  So  I 
went  bouquinajU  in  earnest.  Sophia  used  to  be  terrified  by  the 
number  of  catalogues  that  find  their  way  here,  and  I  have  occa- 
sionally suspected  her  of  making  sway  with  them,  but  ezpmenoe 
has  allayed  her  alarms.  To-day  I  sought  for  story-books.  When 
one's  own  children  are  grown  up  it  ia  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  &11 
back  on  a  r^ular  supply  of  godchildren,  and  I  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  read  all  children's  books  before  giving  them  away. 
I  was  attracted  to  two  volumes  with  mysterious  titles,  '  Wymps ' 
and  '  KatawampuB.'  Wympe  torn  out  to  be  mnch  the  same  u 
imps,  creatures  who  are  always  poking  fun  at  other  people,  sod 
who  hate  being  laughed  at  themselves ;  but  there  are  other  Btories 
in  the  book,  and  all  of  the  right  sort.  Perhaps  the  writing  is  a 
little  too  smart  here  and  there  for  onr  country  youngsters,  as 
when  we  are  told  that  a  giant  '  hved  upon  beechnuts  and  a 
reputation.'  Katawampus  is  a  disease  very  incident  to  childien, 
and  the  book  tells  of  its  cure.  The  chapter  about  the  Parliament 
is  the  best  thing  of  the  sort  since  '  Alice.'  Speakiug  of  'Alice,'  a 
young  mother  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  could  tell  her  where  to 
find  '  You  are  old,  father  William,'  and  '  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little 
star,'  as  she  wanted  them  as  '  an  introduction  to  "  Alice  in  Wondtf- 
land." '  Speaking  again  of  '  Alice,'  I  may  tunt  to  young  book- 
collectors  that  no  copy  can  be  considered  perfect,  however  early 
the  edition,  which  does  not  contain  the  author's  printed  circnlsr 
repudiating  the  aathorship. 

My  friend  the  books^ler  at told  me  an  amusing  stoiy 

about  public  spirit  as  it  is  understood  by  provincial  ladies.  The 
widow  of  a  clergyman  had  sent  for  him  to  inspect  her  late  hus- 
band's library.  She  wished  it  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  booh 
of  any  value  she  would  sell,  the  rest  she  would  present  to  the  free 
library.     He  showed  me  one  of  the  books  he  had  bought — aa 
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unopened  copy  of  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  the  nine-Tolume 
edition.  I  had  known  the  husband ;  his  conversation  was  far 
&x>m  lively,  and  for  all  those  years  he  had  dwelt  by  the  side  of 
this  fountain  of  wit  withoat  tasting. 

The  sole  topics  of  conversation  for  months  past  have  been  the 
miserable  weather  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Powers,  May  not 
the  two  be  connected  ?  Has  not  everybody  felt  this  spring  a 
quite  onnsaal  sloggishness,  an  indisposition  to  set  to  work  upon 
anything  ?  And  why  Ehould  the  diplomatists  who  make  np  what  is 
called  the  '  Concert  of  Europe '  be  supposed  superior  to  the  common 
lot? 

8r<i. — Bob  came  to  luncheon   before   departing  on  bis  first 
reading-party.     He  told  me  the  only  amnsing  contribution  made 
by  the  nndergraduates  to  the  Nansen  honorary  degree  festivity 
waa  the  cry,  '  What,  no  eoap ! '  I  wonder  if  it  was  explained  to  the 
hero,  and  what  he  thought  of  that  marvellous  piece  of  improvisa- 
tion.    Boh  prodaced  also  a  new  nonsense  verae : 
There  waa  a  jonng  catEre  of  Delhi 
Who  could  not  read  Crockett'^  City  Selly, 
When  the;  orgcd, '  It's  the  fashion,' 
He  replied  in  a  passion, 
■  I  know,  but  so'b  Uarie  Corelli.' 

I  have  a  great  fondness  for  the  Lear  type  of  nonsense  verse.  One 
of  the  best  I  know  is  a  little  old-fashioned  now,  but  it  deserves 
recturding: 

There  was  a  jonng  girl  called  Amanda, 
Whose  novels  were  thoronghly/n-rfc- 
Sifele,  bat  1  deem 
'Twas  her  journal  intime 
That  droTB  her  papa  to  Uganda. 

I  say  that  to  myself  on  fast-days,  and  I  add  this  sentence  from 
Kenan  by  way  of  Antiphon  :  '  The  man  who  has  time  to  keep  a 
private  diary  has  never  understood  the  immensity  of  the  universe ' 
(*  Feiullefl  D^tach^,'  359).  What  interested  me  most  in  Bob's 
budget  was  the  piece  of  news  that  the  Magdalen  authorities  pro- 
pose erecting  a  memorial  chapel  to  Gibbon  which  is  to  eclipse  the 
Shelley  pantheon  at  University  College  opposite.  There  would 
seem  from  his  story  to  have  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
88  to  the  form  the  memorial  should  take.  Some  of  the  more  old- 
fashioned  members  of  the  committee  advocated  the  classical  tradi- 
tioD  that  a  hero  should  be  represented  in  his  habit  as  he  died 
(ef.  the  Dying  Gladiator,  all  the  St.  Sebastians,  &c.),  especially  as 
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the  Univereity  College  people  had  pat  np  a  drowned  Shelley.  Bat 
a  teterence  to  the  Biogiaphicat  Dictionary  showing  that  Gibbcm 
had  died  of  dropsy,  their  idea  was  overroled.  The  next  BUggesiion 
was  that  the  monament  should  be  allegorical :  (Hbbon  should  be 
figured  in  Soman  anuonr — the  lorica,  it  was  thooght,  would  be 
excellently  fitted  to  his  somewhat  gibbous  person — and  by  a 
geoeml  slackness  or  an  appearance  of  unstable  equilitvitun  the 
statae  might  be  made  to  indicate  that  it  represented  the  historian 
of  the  Empire  in  its  decline.  An  altematlTe  proposal  was  that  a 
model  of  the  ruined  Temple  of  Concord  should  be  erected  in  the 
meadow  encircled  by  Addison's  Walk,  in  which  should  be  placed 
a  sitting  statue  of  Gibbon  at  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  his 
great  book  occurred  to  him.'  On  every  15th  October — which 
would  naturally  be  the  first  day  of  term — the  choir  might  go  in 
processioD  roond  it  to  represent  the  friars,  and  if  thought  advis- 
able a  little  judicious  clockwork  might  be  introduced  to  help  the 
illusion.  Bob  bad  not  heard  whether  any  decision  had  as  yet  been 
taken  upon  these  various  proposals. 

5tk. — The  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession  looms  bigger  than  e\'er 
now  that  Parliament  has  risen,  and  all  nature  seems  to  have 
become  infected.  The  hedgerow  elms,  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
tulips  along  the  garden  walks,  the  park  palings,  all  seem  in  pro- 
cession. Where  one  used  to  meet  one  timber  waggon  or  traction- 
engine  one  seems  now  to  meet  half  a  dozen.  And  the  processions 
of  sheep  are  endless  I  These  last  are  like  a  nightmare.  The  first 
surprise  at  meeting  your  bicycle  carries  about  a  third  of  them 
post  at  a  gallop.  Then  the  leading  dowagers  forget  you,  and  look 
over  the  hedge  as  though  they  were  not  the  procession  bnt  the 
spectators ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sheepdog  you  would  be 
crushed  into  the  mutton  by  the  block.     Having  escaped  this  fate 

to-day  I  got  safe  to ,  where  I  met  a  circus  procession.    It 

was  exhibiting  a  masque  of  English  queens,  such  of  them  at  least 
as  fall  within  the  popular  purview.  There  was  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Anne,  and,  high  on  a  throne  of 
royal  state  which  &r  outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormnz  and  of  led, 
her  present  gracious  Majesty.  The  height  served  not  only  to 
enhance  the  dignity,  but  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  likenefs. 

'  >  It  nss  ttt  Rome,  on  the  1 0tli  of  October,  17G4,  as  I  eat  mnsing  amidat  lb< 
mins  of  ths  Capitol,  nhile  the  barefooted  Irjars  were  Bajing  vespers  In  tbe 
Temple  of  Jnpiter,  that  tbe  Idea  at  writing  tbe'decliaa  and  fall  of  tlie  dtj 
started  to  in;  mind.'    (Actobiogisph/.) 
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^th, — In  town  to>day  I  vas  introdaced  to  a  very  intelligent 
jOTing  French  anthropologist,  who  is  at  work  upon  our  nianners 
and  costoniB;  be  verj  good-naturedly  showed  me  some  proof- 
sheets  of  one  of  his  chapters.  The  Englieh,  he  considers,  lack 
the  genius  for  ceremonial,  and  are  always  tiying  to  invest  what 
ceremonial  habits  they  inberit  with  a  ntiliUrian  meaning.  He 
illaatrated  from  washing,  which  as  originally  practised  was  purely 
ceremonial.  This  primitive  use  is  still  retained  in  baptism,  though 
not  without  protest  from  a  section  even  of  the  religions  world 
(then  followed  here  an  account  of  the  '  Gotham '  (?  Oorham)  con- 
troversy, and  of  the  sect  who  insist  on  deferring  baptism  till  it 
can  be  combined  with  a  swimming  lesson).  Relics  of  the  old 
ceremonial  feeling  he  discovers  in  the  phrase  '  to  perform  ablu- 
tions,' which  is  B  newspaper  synonym  for  washing ;  in  the  Order 
of  the  Bath ;  and  in  the  thence  derived  point  of  hononr  among 
English  gentlemen  to  bathe ;  bnt  he  regards  the  frequency  of  this 
bathing  as  entirely  due  to  the  modem  worship  of  Hygeia,  and 
points  to  the  annual  dipping  at  Margate,  stiU  traditional  among 
the  lower  classes,  as  a  genuine  survival  from  the  more  general 
practice.  He  notices  incidentally  as  points  elucidating  his  con- 
tention, that  the  theatre  of  so  many  affairs  of  honour  in  the 
last  century  was  Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  that  the  sedans  in  which 
persons  of  quality  need  to  be  drawn  to  their  annual  immersion 
are  still  known  as  Bath-chairs,  though  they  are  now  used  only  for 
invalids. 

In  Chelsea  I  came  across  a  remarkable  faandbill,  which  I 
transcribe  as  a  '  document '  for  the  historian  of  nineteentii- 
century  morals : 

Night  Toims  thkouor  ^VniTBcnAPEL  as'd  Darkest  LoHdo^. 

The  We*t  End  Agency,  in  orgftnlsiDg  tbere  loon  Ihrongh  \V1iitcobapel 
■od  the  Ba«t  £ad,  has  been  rarefnl  to  select  men  of  vell-knoirn  character  and 
experience  to  ooudact  them,  and  under  Uieir  guidance  no  danger  need  be  appre- 
bonded  if  ibeir  advice  ia  followed. 

The  party  startB  from  the  Agenof's  Office*  at  6.30  P.ir,  and  returns  b; 
12  P.V. 

The  obkrgea  an  Cue  Guinea  each,  or  toi  a  part;  ot  five,  Four  Onlneas.  Tiie 
party  is  limited  lo  five  in  nnmber. 

Two  clcai  days'  notice  is  required  ot  an  intended  visit,  to  avoid  disappoint' 
ment,  and  the  fee  mnst  be  pnid  on  booking  the  Tonr. 

Tall  hats  must  not  be  worn. 

Ladies  who  wish  to  see  this  nelghhonihood  can  be  oondacted  lonnd  in  the 
day,  bnt  under  no  circnrastances  by  night. 

The  places  visiied  are  varied— the  resorts  of  the  poorest  of  the  pcor — and  in 
no  city  In  the  world  can  snch  sights  be  «een. 
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8th.— '1  received  this  morning  a  lelter  &om  a  Uttie  proteg^  of 
mine,  a  drummer-boy  in  the  Army  of  Occnpation  :  '  Sir, — I  will 
Bit  down  and  writes  few  lines  to  you  hoping  jon  are  qtiite  well  as  it 
leaves  me  quite  well.  >Ve  left  Malta  on  the  2lBt  Jannaiy  1897 
We  came  in  the  Brittain  ship  we  went  out  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day  it  was  very  rought  we  were  on  3  days  as  soon  as  we 
landed  we  had  to  march  about  7  miles  it  was  on  Sunday  we 
got  into  barrack  about  2  p.m.  but  their  was  not  room  in  barracks 
they  pat  ua  under  can\-as  for  2  weeks  nntill  the  other  regiment 
went  away.  It  was  very  hot  day  as  we  marched  throng  Alexandria 
the  flies  were  in  thousands  we  are  not  far  from  the  desert 
the  regimen  goes  on  their  every  week.  We  are  in  wooden 
huts  My  room  is  neit  to  the  sea.  We  see  all  the  ruines  of  the 
Bombardment  of  Alexandria  we  get  chease  give  out  every  day 
by  the  Kidive  the  bread  is  very  cheap  we  went  to  Alexaadia 
to  play  at  a  Music  Hall  it  was  in  foreign  languag  it  made  us 
laught.  We  see  the  camels  come  by  from  the  desert  every  day  it 
is  very  hot  we  play  at  cricket  and  football  every  night.  The 
people  are  black  the  regiment  might  go  to  the  front  next  year. 
The  railway  runs  by  the  barrack.  I  have  not  been  ont  or  I  should 
tell  you  more  about  it.  We  had  a  draft  of  1 00  men  from  Chatham 
last  month  We  have  sand  stormes  the  sand  cuts  your  fece  I 
like  it  all  write.  We  have  not  English  money  we  have  Egyptian 
mony.     I  now  it  all  now  milliems  is  all  odd  money.' ' 

9th. — I  called  at  the  ^icart^  to  take  my  good  friend  for  a  walk. 
We  talked  chiefly  of  Jowett,  whose  Life  has  just  appeared,  and  the 
vicar  promised  to  lend  it  me.  He  mentioned  that  be  had  at  leogtb 
summoned  coun^e  to  dismiss  his  predecessor's '  odd  man,'  and  takeo 
a  young  fellow  who  showed  at  present  more  taste  for  gardening 
than  stable-work.  Eetuming  from  a  few  days'  visit,  he  found  ■ 
mushroom-bed  in  one  of  the  stalls,  and  the  coach-bouse  doors  qnite 
blocked  by  a  nursery  of  yotmg  cabbage  plants.  The  odd  maa  ii 
a  curious  study  :  vicars  may  come  and  go,  but  as  a  rule  he  goes  oo 
for  ever,  getting  crustier  and  crustier  with  age.  If  the  parson  stops 
many  years  in  the  same  living,  and  the  odd  man  stops  with  him, 
they  grow  to  resemble  each  other.  There  may  be  some  ait  in  tlie 
process,  but  there  is  more  nature.  The  odd  man  shaves  or  shspn 
■  To  thoM  nbo  have  not  truTelled  In  Egypt  the  last  ■entenco  of  mj  tntuS* 
letter  moyappcni  crjptjc.  fi;'odd  mooey '  I  take  it  he  means  '  small  dnnge.' 
A  pODDd  Egyptian  is  a  hnndred  piastres  (3Jd.)  or  a  thousand  milliema.  Heii 
evidently  struck  by  the  fact  that  <n  boying:  a  piece  of  sngHT-cano  he  might  gin 
a  sUrer  piasire  and  get  nine  (nickel)  coins  in  change  each  as  bigu  a  eixpcixc. 
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his  beard  like  his  master,  and  acquires  his  expressions ;  but  he 
also  acquires  his  expression,  his  gait,  his  manner ;  and  not  only 
BO,  but  his  very  features  seem  to  reshape  themEelves  to  the  parson's 
type,  so  that  the  odd  man  might  often  pass  for  s  poor  relation. 
Sach  growing  likenesses  are,  of  couree,  matters  of  common  experi- 
ence in  people  who  live  much  together — in  husbands  and  wives, 
for  example.  My  own  father  and  mother,  when  the;  travelled, 
were  constantly  taken  for  brother  and  sister :  so  that  one  need 
not  be  snrprised  that  Abraham,  from  the  longer  life  of  patriarchs 
then,  found  it  very  easy  to  assume  that  relationship  with  Sarah 
when  he  visited  Abimelech.  One  sees  the  same  thing  in  young 
people :  schoolboys  catch  more  from  their  schoolmasters  than  their 
haadwriting :  and  Eugenia  used  to  astound  us  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  became  the  '  model '  of  the  reigning  nurse.  But 
the  odd  man's  resemblance  to  his  master  is  an  odder  case  than 
any  of  these,  A  mere  creation  of  art  is  much  less  interesting. 
My  barber,  for  iustance,  by  virtue  of  an  orange-tawny  beard  cut 
into  a  particular  shape,  has  made  himself  a  recognisable  caricature 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  the  best  specimen  of  the  art-product 
I  ever  saw  was  in  Sheffield,  when  I  paid  a  visit  years  ago  to 
Mr.  Itnskin's  museum  at  its  old  home.  Inside  the  door  I  found 
a  middle-aged  man  on  a  low  stool — no,  it  was  not  Mr.  Ruskin, 
but  the  generally  nigligi  style  of  hair  and  dress  was  a  verj-  careful 
study  after  his  pattern,  and  many  of  the  superficial  tricks  of 
manner  had  been  successfully  caught.  T  his  worthy  was  sitting  with 
the '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture '  on  hia  knees,  following  the  lines 
with  hie  finger,  like  the  blind  beggars  who  read  the  Bible  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  looked  up  at  me 
presently,  by  an  apparent  effort  disengaging  his  attention  from 
the  book,  and  asked  what  I  should  like  to  see— for  nothing  vaa 
exposed  to  the  casual  eye — and  I  suggested  missals.  '  Are  you 
interested,'  said  he,  *  in  the  subject-matter  of  them,  or  only  in 
the  decoration  ? '  I  thought  that  an  excellent  parody  of  not  a 
little  that  Mr.  Buskin  has  written  about  Art. 

19th. — The  first  brood  of  thrushes  fledged  in  the  garden. 
Yesterday,  coming  out  of  church,  I  overheard  a  lady  remark  to 
her  neighbour  about  the  Easter  decorations :  '  How  very  appro- 
priate all  these  primroses  are  to  Lord  Beaconsfield ! '  It  recalled 
another  niuive  saying  that  fell  in  my  hearing  from  the  wife  of  an 
M.P.,  who,  on  going  to  church  one  Sunday  morning  during  a 
vbit  to  their  borough  for  speech-making  purposes,  and  finding  it 
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&irly  fall,  exclaimed :  '  I  declare  they  are  giving  qb  quite  an 
ovation.'  Such  is  the  dignity  of  statesmanship  in  a  democracy. 
Is  it  not  Bomewhat  sinister  that  of  all  the  Prime  MiiuBters  of  the 
Queen's  reign  it  should  be  the  most  ineSectnal  who  is  thos 
honoured  vith  an  annual  commemoration ;  that  the  inventor  of 
household  sofi&age  should  be  accounted  the  cbampioQ  of  the 
Conservative  cause ;  and  the  most  flamboyant  of  personages  be 
emblemised  by  the  simple  primrose  ?  It  is  the  most  mysterious  ot 
colU,  and  perhaps  serves  the  usefol  purpose  of  keeping  one  from 
taking  party  politics  too  seriously.  Of  course,  Mr.  Greenwood 
may  be  right,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  be  an  entirely  misunderstood 
geniuH  in  politics  as  in  letters.  '  I  write  in  irony.'  he  is  said  to 
have  sighed, '  and  they  call  it  bombast ;  *  so  his  politics,  too,  may 
have  been  ironical.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  that  remarkably 
clever  day-book  of  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols's,  which,  by  a  quip  upon 
Hesiod,  he  has  called  '  Words  and  Days,'  I  find  Primrose  day 
commemorated  in  the  most  appropriately  ambiguous  mannn. 
There  is  a  quotation  from  '  Lothair,'  the  only  reference,  I  believe, 
to  primroses  in  any  of  his  works ; 

*  Tbew  rnn  lor  jou,  dear  Uncle,'  said  CUre  Arnndel,  as  she  gare  bim  a  rich 
clutter  of  violets ;  '  jiut  cow  the  woods  are  mora  frngnnt  than  the  gardens,  sod 
these  are  the  prodnoe  of  our  moniiag  walk.  I  coald  hare  brou^t  joa  come 
piimnMB,  bat  I  do  not  like  to  mix  Tiolets  with  anjtbing.' 

'Tbef  m;  primioses  make  a  capital  »Ud,'  said  Ijord  St.  Jerome. 

and  this  is  followed  by  the  very  apposite  lines  from  '  P^«r  Bell : ' 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  bTim 

A  fellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  It  wu  nothing  more. 

The  story  is  told — I  know  not  on  what  authority — th^  the 
Queen,  when  she  called  the  primrose  '  kia  favourite  flower,*  meant 
not  Lord  B.'s,  but  Prince  Albert's.  If  so,  it  would  be  but  one 
absurdity  the  more.  Has  any  Wordsworthian  commentate 
analysed  the  attitude  of  Peter  Bell  in  regard  to  primroses  ?  If  a 
primrose  was  a  primrose  to  him,  he  must  at  least  have  teken  note 
of  it :  primroses  must  have  existed,  so  to  say,  in  his  world.  For 
logicians  are  emphatic  in  asserting  that  do  man  ever  yet  made  an 
identical  proposition.  To  say  A  is  A  (e.g.  s  primrose  is  a  prim- 
rose) means  far  more  than  it  seems  to  mean.  There  must  be 
more  in  the  predicate  than  in  tbe  subject,  or  the  stetement  would 
not  be  worth  making.  And  Mr.  Bell  went  even  further  than 
this  J  he  gave  evidence  of  a  definite,  though  not  very  exact,  eye 
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for  coloar.  In  short,  there  seems  reason  for  regarding  him  ae  a 
xDisanderstood  pereon,  and  in  ibis  respect  also  he  sorts  well  with 
Ijord  Beacons&eld.  Miss  May  Kendall,  in  her  poem  '  Education's 
Alsrtjr,'  has  shown  us  what  depths  of  inappreciation,  far  below 
Bell'd,  there  may  be  in  this  matter  of  primroses : 

Primroses  bj  the  river's  brim, 
Lienti/ledimi  ivere  to  him, 
And  they  were  nothing  more. 

Shakspeare,  who  lived  before  Eestheticism,  seems  to  have  considered 
the  primrose  an  ansmic  flower.     See  Winteni'a  Tale,  iv.  4,  125. 

20iA. — I  dined   with  ,  who  invited  me   to  meet  a  few 

literary  people  come  from  town  for  Easter,  to  see  a  primrose  and 
liear  the  nightingale.  There  was  much  talk  of  new  books.  I 
happened  to  say  about  Gibbon's  style  that  he  had  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  concluding  sentences  with  a  genitive  case,  when  my 
vis-d,-via  tamed  very  red  and  addressed  the  company  as  follows : 
'  I  made  that  remark  twenty  years  ago,  and '  (with  a  glare  at  me) 
*  I  have  made  it  in  print ;  and '  (with  a  bow)  '  I  am  delighted  to 
have  my  observation  confirmed  by  so  much  more  distinguished 
a  person.'  I  fear  this  was  the  expression  of  a  pungent  irony,  aa 
I  am  not  distinguished,  and  the  speaker  did  not  even  know  my 
name.  Perhaps  I  showed  annoyance,  for  our  host  hastened  to 
interpose :  'The  remark  was  made  long  ago  by  Sogers.'  I  took 
this  at  the  time  for  a  gentle  Virgilian  dust-throwing :  '  Hi  motus 
animarom,  Sec*  But  on  tiuuing  up  the  '  Table  Talk '  I  find  this 
passage: 

*  It  la  well  ka<nni  that  Fox  visited  Oibboo  at  LaDsaone ;  and  he  was  mncb 
gntifled  b;  the  vifit.  Gibbon,  ho  said,  talked,  a  great  deal,  walldng  op  and  down 
the  loom,  afii  generally  ending  hii  tenUneei  nith  a  genitive  eau ;  every  now  and 
then,  too,  casting  a  look  of  complacency  on  hli  own  portrait  hy  8ir  Joshua 
RejDoldi,  which  hang  over  the  chimnej-piece,  that  woadertal  portrwt  in  which, 
while  the  oddocaa  and  vnlgaritj  of  the  fealures  are  relined  awaj,  the  lihcness  ia 
perfectly  preserrcd.'  (P.  77.) 

Presently  the  talk  fell  upon  Shakapeare*s  sonnets,  and  one  of 
the  company  defended  Malooe's  theory  that  the  famous  line 

A  man  in  hne,  all  huea  Id  his  cootrolling 
most  refer  to  a  person  called  Hughes,  and  could  not  otherwise 
be  paraphrased.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  imagined  diffi- 
ctilty  came  from  taking  '  controlling '  as  a  verbal  noun  governed 
by  in,  instead  of  a  participle  agreeing  with  man ;  supply  '  hue ' 
after  '  his,' and  the  sense  becomes— that  the  young  gentleman's 
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beauty  controlled  the  complexion  of  all  who  were  in  his  pTeseno^ 
making  them  blosh,  turn  pale,  &c. 

The  discuBsion  continued  for  Eome  time,  and  found  so  end,  in 
wandering  mazes  lost. 

21«(. — From  the  hollow  imitations  of  the  school-children  on 
every  side  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  has  been 
heard  in  oar  land ;  and  Sophia  tella  me  she  heard  it  yesterday. 

Riding  home  last  night  with  Eugenia  I  had  reached  the  top  of 

Hill  about  seven  o'clock,  when  from  the  hashes  on  my  right  came 
two  or  three  faint  notes — faint,  but  unmistakably  the  nightingale's. 
'  Listen,  Eugenia,'  I  cried,  bat  the  notes  were  not  repeated.  We 
have  it  on  pseudo-Chaucerian  authority,  supported  by  a  long 
tradition,  that  it  is  fortunate  in  love  to  hear  the  nightingale  befoie 
the  cuckoo. 

Anil  na  I  lay  this  othtr  night  nraking 
I  lbua)(bt  bow  loveid  liiul  a  UtkeDinf;, 
And  among  Ibcm  it  vaa  a  commoti  lale 
That  [t  were  good  to  hear  the  nightiDgale 
llathcr'  IhaD  tlie  Icwdi:  cuckoo  xiog. 

But  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  lover  hear  the  nightingale  first  and  his 
lady  the  cuckoo,  how  then  ?  Pseudo-Chaucer  being  dead,  I  most 
consult  Professor  Skeat,  who  is  supposed  to  inherit  Eomething  of 
his  spirit.  One  cannot  be  thankful  enough  that  the  cnckoo  has 
in  these  last  days  purged  himself  of  his  old  Tudor  associations. 
Perhaps  Wordsworth  attempted  to  cany  the  whitewashing  a  little 
far ;  a  Berkshire  poet  comes  nearer  the  mark  with  the  epithet 
'  ribald.'  For  the  cackoo  is  not  a  nice  character ;  he  always 
reminds  me  of  Lord  Byron  bearing  about  ostentatiously  the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,  filling  the  air  with  clamorous  self- 
pity,  and  occasionally  dropping  an  egg  into  someone  else's  nest. 

I  went  into  school  to  hear  the  '  general  intelligence '  lesson. 
Our  master  has  a  great  idea  of  culture,  and  gives  out  questions 
on  Monday  in  each  week  for  the  children  to  cut  their  wisdom 
teeth  upon  ;  on  Thursday  be  hears  what  information  they  have 
gathered.  Some  of  the  questions  I  have,  on  chuice  visits,  seen 
written  up  on  the  black-board  have  made  me  smile :  Who  is  Giant 
Allen  ?  who  is  Hall  Caine  ?  Others  have  made  me  weep :  What 
is  optimism  ?  what  is  pessimism  ?  This  week  the  questions  were 
not  so  far-fetched.  We  had  an  explanation  of  Eboracum,  and 
were  told  that  the  other  archbishop  signed  his  name  £.  Cantab. ; 
we  learned  that  Sir  Henry  L^ing  was  the  greatest  living  actor, 
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and  Al&rie  Corelli  the  greatest  living  noveUst ;  that  Lord  Coleridge 

was  the  present  Chief  Jnstice,  and  Mr. a  great '  educationist.' 

We  beard,  too,  aboat  Stonehenge  and  the  White  Horse,  and  what 
an  M.P.  18,  and  a  Bart,  (we  keep  a  Bart,  a  few  parishes  off),  and 
what  the  vicar  wears  round  hia  neck  in  church,  and  how  much 
Her  Majesty  has  a  year  to  live  on.  Oar  schoolmaster  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  information,  conveyed  in  sesquipedalian  words.  Tom 
has  a  story  that  he  went  into  school  one  day  at  the  Scripture 
hoar,  and  heard  the  question  put,  '  ^Vhat  are  the  divi^ons  in  the 
Liitaoy?'  To  which  a  baby  of  six  gave  this  spirited  answer: 
'  Invocations,  convocations,  comprecations,  imprecatious,  and 
execrations.'  Tom  would  not  swear  to  the  ipsissima  verba,  but 
that  was  the  general  impression, 

24iA. — There  is  an  old  English  epigram  which  says — 


Poor  little  Greece  has  not  been  very  wise,  but  the  English  who 
have  taired  her  on  are  much  more  to  blame.  The  Badicals  in 
Parliament  are  not  fond  of  Mr.  Bhodes,  but  they  would  have  done 
well,  if  they  must  needs  be  telegraphing  to  Greece,  to  borrow  a 
leaf  from  his  book,  and  send,  instead  of  the  message  they  did  send, 
hia  laconic  *  Luke  liv.  31.' 
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ACTHOK  OF  '  THB  BOWKKg,'  '  WITH  SDOBD  TOOLS,'  BTC. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  HONODH. 
'  He  makes  no  frieiul  nbo  never  made  a  Toe.' 

GONYKGBAU  rememl>ered  tbe  name  of  Pleydell  well  enough  and 
glanced  sharply  at  Estella,  recollecting  that  the  General  received 
the  'Times'  from  London,  Before  he  had  time  to  make  an 
answer,  and  indeed  he  had  none  ready,  the  General  came  into  the 
room. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Vincente  in  his  Eociable  manner,  '  I  see  yon  know 
each  other  already — bo  an  introduction  is  superflnoos.  And  now 
we  will  have  Sir  John's  story.  Be  seated,  my  dear  sir.  Bot 
first — a  little  refreshment.     It  is  a  daety  day — a  lemonade?' 

Sir  John  declined,  his  manner  Etrikingly  cold  and  reserved 
beside  the  genial  ertvpresiemtmi  of  General  Vincente.  In  tmtb, 
the  two  men  seemed  to  belong  to  opposite  poles — the  one  of  cold 
and  the  other  of  heat.  Sir  John  had  the  chill  air  of  one  who  had 
mixed  among  his  fellow  men  only  to  see  their  evil  side ;  for  the 
world  is  a  cold  place  to  those  that  look  on  it  with  a  chilling 
glance.  General  Vincente,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  life  bad 
been  passed  in  strife  and  warfare,  seemed  ready  to  welcome  all 
comers  as  friends  and  to  bold  ont  the  band  of  good-fellowship  to 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

Conyngbam  shrugged  bis  shoulders  with  a  queer  smile.  Here 
was  a  quandary  requiring  a  qnicker  brain  than  his.  He  did  not 
even  attempt  to  seek  a  solution  to  bis  difficulties,  and  the 
only  thought  in  bis  mind  was  a  characteristic  determination  to 
(ace  them  coun^eously.  He  drew  forward  a  chair  for  Sir  John 
Pleydell,  bis  heart  stirred  with  that  sense  of  exhilaration  which 
comes  to  some  in  moments  of  peril. 

'  I  will  not  detain  yoa  long,'  began  the  new-comer,  with  an 
air  slightly  suggestive  of  the  law  court,  '  but  there  are  certain 
■  Copjrigbt  1897  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  In  the  United  States  of  Ameifu. 
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details  which  I  am  afraid  I  must  inEict  upon  you,  in  order  that 
you  may  fully  uaderBtand  my  actions.' 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  General  Yincente,  although  the 
speaker  appeared  to  be  demanding  Conyogham's  attention  in  the 
first  iuBtance.  The  learned  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  thus  ofb«n 
address  the  jury  through  the  ears  of  the  judge. 

General  Yincente  had  seated  hims^f  at  the  table  and  was 
drawing  bis  scented  pocket-handkerchief  across  his  moustache 
reflectively.  He  was  not,  it  was  obvious,  keenly  interested, 
althoDgh  desirous  of  ebowing  every  politeness  to  the  stranger. 
In  tratb,  such  Englishmen  as  brought  their  affairs  to  Spain  at 
this  time  were  not  as  a  rule  highly  desirable  persons  or  a  credit 
to  their  country.  Eetella  was  sitting  near  the  window,  rather 
behind  her  father,  and  Gonyngham  stood  by  the  fire-place,  facing 
tbem.  all. 

'  You  perhaps  know  something  of  our  EngliBh  politics,'  con- 
tinued Sir  John  Pleydell,  and,  the  General  making  a  little  gesture 
indicative  of  a  limited  but  sufficient  knowledge,  went  on  to  say— 
'  of  the  Chartists  more  particularly.' 

The  General  bowed.  Eetella  glanced  at  Conyngham,  who  was 
smiling. 

'  One  cannot  call  them  a  party  as  I  have  heard  them  desig- 
nated in  Spain,'  said  Sir  John  parenthetically.  '  They  are  quite 
unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  name.  These  Chartists!  concist  of 
the  most  ignorant  people  in  the  land — the  rabble  in  fact,  headed 
by  a  few  scheming  malcontents ;  professional  agitators  who  are 
not  above  picking  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  Many  capitalists  and 
landowners  have  suffered  wrong  and  loss  at  the  hands  of  these 

disturbers  of  the  peace,  none '  he  paused  and  gave  a  sharp 

sigb  which  seemed  to  catch  him  unawares,  and  almost  suggested 
that  the  man  had,  after  all,  or  had  at  one  time  possessed,  a  heart, 
'None  more  severely  than  myself,'  he  concluded. 

The  General's  face  instantly  expressed  the  utmost  concern. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  he  murmured. 

'  For  many  years,'  continued  Sir  John  hurriedly,  as  if  leFenting 
anything  like  sympathy,  as  all  good  Britons  do, '  the  authorities 
acted  in  an  irresolute  and  foolish  manner,  not  daring  to  pat  down 
the  disturbances  with  a  firm  hand.  At  length,  however,  a  riot  of 
a  more  serious  character  at  a  town  in  Wales  necessitated  the 
interference  of  the  military.  The  ringleaders  were  arrested,  and 
for  some  time  the  authorities  were  in  considerable  doubt  as  to 
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That  to  do  to  them.  I  interested  myself  Btrongly  in  the  matter 
— having  practised  the  Um  in  my  yoonger  daya — and  was  finally 
enabled  to  see  my  object  carried  out.  These  men  were  arraigned, 
not  as  mere  brawlers  and  rioters,  bnt  under  a  charge  of  high 
treason — a  much  more  serious  affair  for  them.' 

He  broke  off  with  a  harsh  laugh,  which  was  only  a  matt^  of 
the  voice,  for  his  marble  face  remained  unchanged  and  probably 
had  not  at  any  time  the  power  of  expressing  mirth. 

'  The  ringleaders  of  the  Newport  riots  were  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  which  served  my  purpose  excellently.' 

Sir  John  Plejdell  spoke  with  that  cynical  frankness  which 
seems  often  to  follow  upon  a  few  years  devoted  to  practice  at  the 
Common  Law  Bar,  where  men  in  truth  spend  their  days  in  disBeet- 
iug  the  mental  diseases  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  leatn  to 
conclude  that  a  pure  and  healthy  mind  is  poEsessed  by  none.  He 
moved  slightly  in  his  chair,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had 
made  his  first  point. 

'  I  hope,'  he  said,  addressing  Conyngham  directly, '  that  I  am 
not  fatiguing  you  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  returned  the  younger  Englishman  coolly;  '  I  am 
much  interested.' 

The  General  was  studying  the  texture  of  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. Estella's  face  had  grown  cold  and  set.  Her  eyes  from  time 
to  time  turned  towards  Conyngham.  Sir  John  Pleydell  was  not 
creating  a  good  impression. 

'  I  will  now  come  to  the  more  personal  part  of  my  story,'  went 
on  that  gifted  speaker,  'and  proceed  to  explain  my  reason  for 
infiicting  it  upon  you.' 

He  still  spoke  directly  to  Conyngham,  who  bowed  hia  head  in 
silence,  with  the  queer  smile  still  hovering  on  his  lips.  Estella 
Faw  it  and  drew  a  Eharp  breath.  In  the  course  of  her  short  life, 
which  had  almost  been  spent  in  the  midst  of  war&re,  she  had 
seen  men  in  danger  more  than  once  and  perhaps  recognised  that 
smile. 

'I  particularly  beg  your  attention,'  explained  Sir  John  to 
Conyngham,  '  because  I  understand  from  General  Vincente  that 
yon  are  in  reality  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Espartero,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  I  look  for  help,' 

Sir  John  paused  again.  He  had  established  another  point. 
One  almost  expected  to  see  him  raise  his  hand  to  his  shoulder  to 
throw  back  the  silken  gown. 
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*  Some  montlis  ago,'  be  Trent  on,  '  theee  Cbsrtiste  attacked  mj 
hooBe  in  the  North  of  England,  and  killed  my  son.' 

There  was  a  short  Bilence,  and  the  General  muttered  a  curt 
and  polite  Spanish  oath  under  his  breath.  But  somehow  the 
speaker  had  failed  to  make  that  point,  and  be  hurried  on. 

'  It  was  not,  technically  speaking,  a  murder ;  my  boy,  who  had 
a  fine  spirit,  attacked  the  rioters,  and  a  clever  counsel  might  have 
got  a  verdict  for  the  scoundrel  who  actually  struck  the  blow.  I 
knew  this  and  awaited  events.  I  did  not  even  take  steps  against 
the  man  who  killed  my  son — an  only  son  and  child.  It  was  not, 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  worth  while.' 

He  laughed  bis  unpleasant  laugb  again  and  presently  went  on, 
'  Fortune,  however,  favoured  me.  The  trouble  grew  worse  and 
the  Newport  riots  at  last  aroused  the  Government.  The  sentence 
upon  the  ringleaders  gave  me  ray  opportunity.  It  was  worth 
while  to  hunt  down  the  murderer  of  my  son  when  I  could  ensure 
him  sixteen  or  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.' 

'Quite,'  said  the  General;  'quite.'  And  he  smiled.  He 
eeemed  to  fail  to  realise  that  Sir  John  Fleydell  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  really  harboured  the  implacable  Fpirit  of  revenge 
with  which  he  cynically  credited  himself. 

'  I  traced  my  man  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  he  appears 
to  have  come  north,'  continued  Sir  John  Pleydell.  '  He  has 
probably  taken  service  under  Espaitero — many  of  our  English 
ontlaws  wear  the  Spanish  Queen's  uniform.  He  is,  of  course, 
bearing  an  assumed  name;  but  surely  it  would  be  possible  to 
trace  him?' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  answered  Conyngham,  '  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
find  him.' 

Sir  John's  eyes  had  for  a  moment  a  gleam  of  life  in  them, 
'  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  For  that  is 
my  object  in  coming  to  this  country ;  and  although  I  have  during 
the  course  of  my  life  had  many  objects  of  ambition  or  desire 
none  of  them  has  so  entirely  absorbed  my  attention  as  this  one. 
Half  a  dozen  men  have  gone  to  penal  servitude  in  order  that  I 
might  succeed  in  my  purpose.' 

There  was  a  cold  deliberation  in  this  statement  which  was 
more  cruel  than  cynicism,  for  it  was  sincere.  Conyngham  looked 
at  Eatella,  Her  face  had  lost  all  colour,  her  eyes  were  burning — 
not  with  the  dull  light  of  fear,  for  the  blood  that  ran  in  her  veins 
hod  no  taint  of  that  in  it — but  with  anger.    She  knew  who  it 
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was  Utst  Sir  John  Pleydell  Bonght.  She  looked  at  Conyngham, 
and  bis  smile  of  cool  intrepidity  made  her  heart  leap  within  het 
breast.  ThiB  lover  of  hers  was  at  all  flrenU  a  brave  man — and 
that  which  through  all  the  ages  reaches  the  homan  heart  most 
sorely  is  courage.    The  coward  has  no  friends. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  bad  paused,  and  was  seeking  something  in 
his  pocket.  General  Vincente  preserved  his  attitude  of  slightly 
bored  attention, 

'  I  hare  here,'  went  on  the  baronet,  '  a  list  of  the  English 
officers  serving  in  the  army  of  General  Espartero  at  the  time  of 
my  quitting  England.  Perhaps  you  will,  at  your  leisnre,  be  kind 
enough  to  cast  your  eye  over  it,  and  make  a  note  of  such  men  as 
are  personally  unknown  to  you,  and  may  therefore  be  bearing 
assumed  names.' 

Conyngham  took  the  paper,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
spoke  without  moving  from  the  mantelpiece  against  which  he 
leant. 

'  You  have  not  yet  made  quite  clear  your  object  in  coming  to 
Spain,'  he  said.  'There  exists  between  Spain  and  England  no 
extradition  treaty ;  and  even  if  such  were  to  come  in  force  I 
believe  that  persons  guilty  of  political  offences  would  be  exempt 
ftom  its  action.  Yon  propose  to  arraign  this  man  for  high 
treason — a  political  offence  according  to  the  law  of  many 
countries.' 

'  You  speak  like  a  lawyer,'  eaid  Sir  John,  with  a  laogh. 

'  Yon  have  just  informed  ns,'  retorted  ConyDgham, '  that  all 
the  English  in  the  Spanish  service  are  miscreants.  None  know 
the  law  BO  intimately  ae  those  who  have  broken  it.' 

*  Ah ! '  laughed  Sir  John  again,  with  a  face  of  stone.  'There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules — and  you,  young  sir,  are  an  exception 
to  that  which  I  laid  down  ae  regards  our  countrymen  in  Spain, 
unless  my  experience  of  faces  and  knowledge  of  men  play  me 
very  false.  But  your  contention  is  a  just  one.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  this  matter. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  You  surely  did  not  expect  me  to 
come  to  Spain  with  such  a  weak  case  as  that  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  Conyngham  slonly,  '  I  did  not.' 

Sir  John  Pleydell  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  his  fellow 
countryman  with  a  dawning  interest.  The  General  also  looked 
up,  from  one  face  to  the  other.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  change,  and  to  be  dominated 
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by  the  personality  of  theee  two  Englishmen.  The  one  vill, 
strong  OD  the  sor&ice,  accoBtomed  to  assert  itself  and  dominate, 
seemed  saddenly  to  have  found  itself  faced  by  another  as  strong 
and  yet  hidden  behind  an  easy  smile  and  indolent  manner. 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  he  went  on  in  his  cold  voice,  *  I  have  a 
better  case  than  that,  and  one  eminently  suited  to  a  country  such 
as  Spain,  where  a  long  war  has  reduced  lav  and  order  to  a  Bome- 
what  low  ebb.  I  at  firet  thought  of  coming  here  to  await  my 
chance  of  shooting  this  man — his  name,  by  the  way,  is 
Frederick  Conyngham ;  but  circumBtances  placed  a  better  ven- 
geance within  my  grasp— one  that  will  last  longer.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  this  long-drawn-out 
expiation. 

'  I  propose  to  get  my  man  home  to  England,  and  let  him 
tbere  stand  his  trial.  The  idea  is  not  my  own ;  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  carried  out  successfully  before  now.  Once  in  England  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  that  he  gets  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude.' 

'  And  how  do  you  propose  to  get  him  to  England  ? '  asked 
Conyngham. 

'  Oh !  that  is  simple  enough.  Only  a  matter  of  paying  a 
couple  of  such  scoundrels  as  I  undetEtand  abound  in  Spain  at 
this  moment — a  little  bribing  of  officials,  a  heavy  fee  to  some 
English  ship-captain.  I  propose,  in  short,  to  kidnap  Frederick 
Conyngham.  Bnt  I  do  not  ask  you  to  help  me  in  tibat.  I  only 
ask  jon  to  put  me  on  his  track — to  help  me  to  find  him,  in  tact. 
Will  yoD  do  it  ? ' 

'Certainly,'  said  Conyngham,  coming  forward  with  a  card  in 
his  band.     '  I'ou  could  not  have  come  to  a  better  man.' 

Sir  John  Fleydell  read  the  card,  and  had  himself  in  such 
control  that  his  face  hardly  changed.  His  teeth  closed  over  his 
lower  lip  for  a  second ;  then  he  rose.  The  perspiration  stood  out 
on  his  face — the  grey  of  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  faded  to  the 
colour  of  ashes.  He  looked  bard  at  Conyngham,  and  then, 
taking  up  his  bat,  went  to  the  door  with  curious,  uneven  steps. 
On  the  threshold  he  turned. 

'Your  insolence,'  he  said  breathlessly,  'is  only  excepded  by 
your — daring.' 

As  the  door  closed  behind  bim  there  came,  from  that  part  of 
the  room  where  General  Vincente  tat,  a  muffled  click  of  steel,  as  if 
a  sword  half  out  of  its  scabbard  had  been  sent  softly  home  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


'  Lc  plai  grand  art  d'un  liabile  homme  eat  c«1ni  de  uivoir  caober  ean  bsUletf.* 

'  Who  travels  slowly  may  arrive  too  late,'  Esid  the  Padre  Concha, 
with  a  pessimistic  shake  of  the  head,  as  the  carrier's  cart  in 
which  he  had  come  from  Toledo  drew  up  in  the  Plaznela  de  U 
Cebada  at  Madrid.  The  careful  penury  of  many  years  had  not, 
indeed,  enabled  the  old  priest  to  travel  by  the  qoick  diligences, 
which  had  often  passed  him  on  the  road  with  a  cloud  of  dost  and 
the  rattle  of  six  horses.  The  great  journey  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  humbler  vehicles  plying  from  town  to  town,  that  ran  as 
often  as  not  by  night  in  order  to  save  the  horses. 

The  priest,  like  his  fellow-travellers,  was  white  with  dnst  Dost 
covered  his  cloak  so  that  iU  original  hue  of  rusty  black  was  qoite 
lost.  Dust  coated  bis  face  and  nestled  in  the  deep  wrinkles  of 
it.  His  eyebrows  were  lost  to  sight,  and  his  lashes  were  like 
those  of  a  miller. 

As  he  stood  in  the  street  the  dust  arose  in  whirling  coUunns 
ond  enveloped  all  who  were  abroad ;  for  a  gale  was  howling  across 
the  tableland,  which  the  Moors  of  old  had  named  'Majerit' — a 
draught  of  wind.  The  conductor,  who,  like  a  good  and  jovial 
conductor,  had  never  refused  an  offer  of  refreshment  on  the  road, 
was  now  muddled  with  drink  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  was, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  with  a  passenger.  So  the 
Padre  found  bis  own  hnmble  portmanteau,  a  thing  of  cardboard 
and  canvas,  and  trudged  up  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  bearing  the 
bag  in  one  band  and  his  cloak  in  the  other — a  lean  figure  In  the 
sunlight. 

Father  Concha  had  been  in  Madrid  before,  though  he  rarely 
boasted  of  it,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  his  travels. 

<  The  wise  man  does  not  bang  his  knowledge  on  a  hook,'  h« 
vas  in  the  habit  of  saying. 

That  this  knowledge  was  of  that  useful  description  which  is 
usually  designated  as  knowing  one's  way  about,  soon  became 
apparent;  for  the  dusty  traveller  passed  with  unerring  steps 
through  the  narrower  streets  that  lie  between  the  Calle  de  Toledo 
and  the  street  of  Segovia.  Here  dwell  the  humbler  citizens  of 
Madrid,  persons  engaged  in  the  small  commerce. of  the  mwrkct- 
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place,  for  in  the  Plazuela  de  la  Cebada  a  hundred  yards  away  is 
held  the  coiu-market,  which,  indeed,  renders  the  dust  in  this 
quarter  particularly  trying  to  the  eyes.  Once  or  twice  the  priest 
■was  forced  to  stop  at  the  comer  of  two  streets  and  there  do  battle 
with  the  wind. 

'  Bot  it  is  a  hurricane,'  he  muttered ;  '  a  hurricane.' 

With  one  hand  he  held  his  hat,  with  the  other  clung  to  his 
cloak  and  portmanteau. 

*  But  it  will  blow  the  dust  from  my  poor  old  capa,'  he  added, 
giving  the  cloak  an  additional  shake. 

He  presently  found  himself  in  a  street  which,  if  narrower  than 
its  neighbours,  smelt  leiB  pestiferous.  The  open  drain  that  ran 
down  the  middle  of  it  pursued  its  varied  course  with  a  quite 
respectable  speed.  In  the  middle  of  the  street  Father  Concha 
paused  and  looked  up,  nodding  as  if  to  an  old  friend  at  the  sight 
of  'a  dingy  piece  of  palm  bound  to  the  ironwork  of  a  balcony  on 
the  second  floor. 

'  The  time  to  wash  off  the  dust,'  he  muttered  as  he  climbed 
the  narrow  stairs,  '  and  then  to  work.' 

An  honr  later  he  was  afoot  again  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  less  known  to  him — namely,  in  the  Calle  Preciados, 
where  he  sought  a  venta  more  or  less  suspected  by  the  pohce. 
The  wind  had  risen,  and  was  now  blowing  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane.  It  came  &om  the  north-west  with  a  chill  whistle 
which  bespoke  its  birthplace  among  the  peaks  of  the  Gaudarramae. 
The  streets  were  deserted ;  the  oil  lamps  swung  on  their  chains 
at  the  street  comers,  casting  weird  shadows  that  swept  over  the 
face  of  the  houses  with  uncanny  irregularity.  It  was  an  evening 
for  evil  deeds,  except  that  when  Nature  is  in  an  ill-humour  human 
nature  ie  mostly  cowed,  and  those  who  have  bad  consciences 
cannot  rid  their  minds  of  thoughts  of  the  hereafter. 

The  priest  found  the  house  he  sought,  despite  the  darkness 
of  the  street  and  the  absence  of  any  from  whom  to  elicit  in- 
formation. The  venta  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  above  it 
towered  story  after  story,  built  with  the  quaint  fJEmtasy  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  surmounted  by  a  deep,  overhanging  gabled  roof. 
ITie  bouse  seemed  to  have  two  staircases  of  stone  and  two  doors — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  venta.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
says  that  the  rat  which  has  only  one  hole  is  soon  caaght. 
Perhaps  the  architect  remembered  this,  and  had  built  his  house  to 
suit  bis  tenants.    It  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  this  tenement  that 
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Father  Conchti,  instracted  by  Heaven  knovs  what  priestlj  sonice 
of  iDformatioD,  looked  to  meet  with  Sebastian,  the  whilom  bod;- 
aervaot  of  the  late  Colonel  Monreal  of  Xeres. 

It  was  known  among  a  certain  eection  of  the  KoyaliBta  that 
this  man  had  papers  and  perchance  some  information  of  valne  to 
dispose  of,  and  more  than  one  respectable,  black-clad  elbow  had 
bnubed  the  greasy  walls  of  thiB  staircase.  Sebastian,  it  was  Faid, 
passed  his  time  in  drinkiog  and  smoking.  The  boasted  gaieties 
of  Madrid  had,  it  would  appear,  diminished  to  this  Bordid  level  of 
dissipation. 

The  man  was,  indeed,  thus  occupied  when  the  old  priest 
opened  the  door  of  his  room.  , 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  in  a  thick  voice,  '  I  am  Sebastian  of  Xeres, 
and  no  other ;  the  man  who  knows  more  of  the  Carlist  plots  than 
any  other  in  Madrid.' 

'  Can  yon  read  ? ' 

•No.' 

<  Then  yon  know  nothing,'  said  the  Padre.  '  Yoa  have,  how- 
ever, a  letter  in  a  pink  envelope  which  a  friend  of  mine  desires  to 
possess.  It  is  a  letter  of  no  importance,  of  no  political  valae— a 
love-letter  in  feet.' 

'  Ah,  yes !  Ah,  yea  '.  That  may  be,  reverendo.  Bat  there 
are  others  who  want  it — yonr  love  letter.' 

'  I  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  a  hundred  pesetas  for 
this  letter.' 

The  priest's  wrinkled  face  wore  a  grim  smile.  It  was  so  htUe — 
a  hundred  pesetas,  the  price  of  a  dinner  for  two  persons  at  one  of 
the  great  restanrauts  on  the  Paerta  del  Sol.  Bnt  to  Fatbw 
Concha  the  sum  represented  five  hundred  cupe  of  black  coffee 
denied  to  himself  in  the  evening  at  the  cafe — five  hundred  pockets 
of  cigaiettes,  so-called  of  Havana,  unsmoked — two  new  cassocks 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years — a  hundred  little  gastronomic 
delights  sternly  resisted  season  after  season. 

'  Not  enough,  your  hundred  pesetas,  reverendo,  not  enough,' 
laughed  the  man.  And  Concha,  who  could  drive  as  keen  a 
bargain  as  any  market-woman  of  Ronda,  knew  by  the  manner  of 
saying  it  that  Sebastian  only  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
he  had  other  offers. 

'  See,  reverendo,'  the  man  went  on,  leaning  acroEs  the  table 
and  banging  a  dirty  fist  upon  it,  '  come  to-night  at  ten  o'clock. 
There  are  others  coming  at  the  same  hour  to  buy  my  letter  in 
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the  piuk  envelope.  We  will  Lave  an  auction,  a  little  auction, 
and  the  letter  goee  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  vhat  does  your 
reverence  want  with  a  love-letter,  eh  ? ' 

'  I  will  come,'  said  the  Padre,  and,  turning,  he  wsnt  home  to 
count  his  money  once  more. 

There  are  many  living  Etill  who  remember  the  great  gale  of 
wind  which  was  now  raging,  and  through  which  Father  Concha 
struggled  back  to  the  Calle  Preciados  as  the  city  clocks  etmck  ten. 
Old  men  and  women  ttill  tell  how  the  theatres  were  deserted  that 
uight  and  the  great  cafes  wrapt  in  darkness.  For  none  dare 
ventnie  abroad  amid  such  whirl  and  confusion.  Concha,  how- 
ever, with  that  leaix  strength  that  comes  from  a  life  of  abstemiouE- 
ness  and  low-living,  crept  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  and 
reached  his  destination  unhurt.  The  tall  house  in  the  alley 
leading  from  the  CaUe  Preciados  to  the  Plazuela  Santa  Maria  wa? 
dark,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the  streets  of  Madrid  this  night, 
A  small  moon  struggled,  however,  through  the  riven  clouds  at 
times,  and  cast  streaks  of  light  down  the  narrow  streets.  Concha 
caught  sight  of  the  form  of  a  man  in  the  alley  before  him.  TTie 
priest  carried  no  weapon,  but  he  did  not  pause.  At  this  moment 
a  gleam  of  light  aided  him. 

'  Senor  Conyngham  ! '  he  said.     *  What  brings  you  here  ? ' 

And  the  Englishman  turned  sharply  on  his  heel. 

'  Is  that  you — Father  Concha,  of  Konda  ? '  he  asked, 

'  No  other,  my  son.' 

Standing  in  the  doorway  Conyngham  held  out  his  hand  with 
that  air  of  good-fellowship  which  he  had  not  yet  lost  amid  the 
more  formal  Spaniards. 

'  Hardly  the  night  for  reppectable  elderly  gentlemen  of  your 
cloth  to  be  in  the  streets,'  he  said ;  whereat  Concha,  who  bad  a 
keen  appreciation  of  such  small  pleasantries,  laughe<l  grimly. 

'  And  I  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  my  cloth.  I  am  abroad 
on  worldly  business,  and  not  even  my  own.  I  will  be  honest  with 
you,  Senor  Conyngham.  I  am  here  to  buy  that  malediction  of 
a  letter  in  a  pink  envelope.  You  remember — in  the  garden  at 
fionda,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  remember ;  and  why  do  you  want  that  letter  ? ' 

'  For  the  sake  of  Julia  Barenna.' 

'  Ah !  I  want  it  for  the  sake  of  Estella  Vincente.' 

Concha  laughed  shortly. 

'  Yes,'  he  said.  '  It  is  only  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-Sve  that 
I  I. ..  ..Cioogic 
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men  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  mlers  of  the  world.  Bat  ve 
need  not  bid  gainst  each  other,  my  boq.  Perhaps  a  sight  of  the 
letter  before  I  destroy  it  would  satisfy  the  Seilorita.' 

'  No,  we  need  not  hid  i^ainBt  each  other,'  began  Conyngbam ; 
but  the  priest  dragged  him  back  into  the  doorway  with  a  quick 
whisper  of '  iSitence ! ' 

Someone  was  coming  down  the  other  stairway  of  the  tall 
house,  with  slow  and  cautious  steps.  Conyngbam  and  hi^  com- 
panion drew  back  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  waited.  It  bemme 
evident  that  he  who  descended  the  steps  did  so  withont  a  light. 
At  the  door  he  seemed  to  stop,  probably  making  snre  that 
the  narrow  alley  was  deserted.  A  moment  later  he  harried  pa^ 
the  door  where  the  two  men  stood.  The  moon  was  almost  dear, 
and  by  its  light  both  the  watchers  recognised  Larralde  in  a  flash 
of  thought.  The  next  instant  Estebau  Larralde  was  mnniDg  fof 
his  life  with  Frederick  Conyngbam  on  his  heels. 

The  lamp  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  Preciados  had  beoi 
shattered  against  the  wall  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  both  men 
clattered  through  a  slougb  of  broken  glass.  Down  the  vhole 
length  of  the  Preciados  hot  one  lamp  was  left  aligbt,  and  the 
narrow  street  was  littered  with  tiles  and  fallen  bricks,  for  many 
chimneys  had  been  blown  down,  and  more  than  one  shatter  Isj 
in  the  roadway,  torn  from  its  binges  by  the  horricane.  It  m 
at  the  risk  of  life  that  any  ventured  abroad  at  this  hoar  and 
amid  the  whirl  of  falling  masonry.  Larralde  and  Cooynghan 
had  the  Calle  Preciados  to  themselves — and  Larralde  cursed  bit 
spurs,  which  rang  out  at  each  footfall,  and  betrayed  his  where- 
abouts. 

A  dozen  times  the  Spaniard  fell,  but  before  bis  poisner 
could  reach  bim,  the  same  obstacle  threw  Conyngbam  to  the 
ground.  A  dozen  times  some  falling  object  crashed  to  earth  on 
the  Spaniard's  heels,  and  the  Englishman  leapt  aside  to  escape 
the  rebound.  Larralde  was  Seet  of  foot  despite  his  meagre  limbe, 
and  leapt  over  such  obstacles  as  he  could  perceive,  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey.  He  darted  into  the  lighted  doorway— the 
entrance  to  the  palatial  mansion  of  an  upstart  politician.  The 
large  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  hall-porter  stood  in  Ml 
livery  awaiting  the  master's  carriage.  Larralde  was  already  io 
the  patio,  and  Conyngbam  ran  through  the  marble-|aved 
entrance  hall,  before  the  porter  realised  what  was  taking  place. 
There  was  no  second  exit  as  the  fugitive  bad  hoped — so  it  was 
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round  the  patio  and  oat  again  into  the  dark  street,  leaviog  the 
hall  poitw  dumfoondered. 

Lorralde  toroed  sharply  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  gained  the 
Oalle  Preciadoa.  It  was  a  mere  alley  running  the  whole  way 
ronnd  a  church — and  here  again  was  solitude,  but  not  silence, 
for  the  wind  roared  among  the  chimneys  overhead  as  it  roars 
throngh  a  ship's  rigging  at  sea.  The  Calle  Preciados  again ! 
and  a  momentry  confusion  among  the  tables  of  a  cafe  that  stood 
upon  the  pavement,  amid  upturned  chairs  and  a  fallen,  flapping 
awniog.  The  pace  was  less  killing  now,  but  Larralde  still  held 
his  own — one  hand  clutched  over  the  precious  letter  regained 
at  last — and  Conyngham  was  conBcions  of  a  sharp  pain  where  the 
Spaniard's  knife  had  touched  his  lung. 

Larralde  ran  mechanically  with  open  mouth  and  ^taring  eyes. 
He  never  doubted  that  death  was  at  his  heelx,  should  he  fail  to 
distance  the  pursuer.  For  he  had  recognised  Conyngham  in  the 
patio  of  the  great  house,  and  as  he  ran  the  vague  wonder  filled 
his  mind  whether  the  Englishman  carried  a  knife.  What  manner 
of  death  would  it  be  if  that  long  arm  reached  him  ?  Esteban 
Larralde  was  afraid.  His  own  life — Julia's  life — the  lives  of  a 
whole  Carlist  section  were  at  stake.  The  history  of  Spain, 
perhaps  of  Europe,  depended  on  the  swiftness  of  his  foot. 

The  little  crescent  moon  was  shining  clearly  now  between  the 
long-dmwn  rifts  of  the  rushing  clouds.  Larralde  turned  to  the 
right  again,  up  a  narrow  street  which  seemed  to  promises  friendly 
darkness.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and  the  Spaniard  gasped  for 
breath  as  he  ran — his  legs  were  becoming  numb.  He  had  never 
been  in  this  street  before,  and  knew  not  whither  it  led.  But  it 
was  at  all  events  dark  and  deserted.  Suddenly  he  fell  upon  a 
heap  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  a  whole  stack  of  chimneys.  He  could 
smell  the  soot.  Conyngham  was  upon  him,  touched  bim,  but 
failed  to  get  a  grip.  Larralde  was  afoot  in  an  instant,  and  fell 
heavily  down  the  far  side  of  the  barricade.  He  gained  a  few  yards 
again,  and,  before  Conyngham's  eyes,  was  suddenly  swallowed  up 
in  a  black  moss  of  falling  masonry.  It  was  more  than  a  chimney 
this  time  ;  nothing  less  than  a  whole  house  carried  bodily  to  the 
ground  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Monte.  Conyngham  stopped  dead,  and  threw  his  arms  over  his 
head.  The  crash  was  terrific,  deafening — and  for  a  few  moments 
the  Englishman  was  stunned.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  closed 
them  again,  for  the  dust  and  powdered  mortar  whirled  round  him 
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like  smoke.  Almost  blinded,  he  crept  back  by  the  way  b« 
had  come,  and  (hs  street  was  already  fall  of  people.  In  tbe 
Calle  Vreciados  he  sat  down  on  a  door-Gtep,  and  theie  wiited 
until  he  had  gained  mastery  over  his  limbs  which  shook  still 
Presently  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  house  where  he  had  left 
Concha. 

The  man  Sebastian  had,  a  week  earlier,  seen  and  Tecognised 
Conyngham  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter  addreraed  to  Calond 
Monreal,  and  left  at  that  officer's  lodging  in  Xa%B  at  the  nuHoeiit 
of  his  death  in  the  streets.  Sebastian  approached  Conyngluun, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  in  bis  poeseseion  sondry  pspcn 
belonging  to  the  late  Colonel  Monreal,  which  might  be  of  Tsloe 
to  a  Royalist.  This  was,  therefore,  not  the  first  time  that 
Conyngham  had  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  of  tbe  tall  house  with 
two  doors. 

He  found  Concha  busying  himself  by  the  bedside,  vbeie 
Sebastian  lay  in  the  nnconscionaness  of  deep  drink. 

'He  has  probably  been  drugged,'  said  tbe  priest.  'Or,  be 
may  be  dying.  What  is  more  important  to  us  is,  that  the  leU«r 
is  not  here.     I  have  searched.     Jjarralde  escaped  you  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  and  of  course  has  the  letter.'  | 

'  Of  course,  amigo.'  j 

The  priest  looked  at  the  prostrate  man  with  a  &ce  of  pro-  I 
foand  contempt,  and,  Ghmgging  his  shoulders,  vent  towards  tbe 
door. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  I  must  retmn  to  Toledo  and  Julia.  It  ib 
thither  that  this  Larralde  always  returns,  and  she,  poor  woman, 
believes  in  him.  Ah,  my  friend ' — he  paused  and  shook  his  h»g 
finger  at  Conyngham.  '  'When  a  woman  believes  in  a  man  At 
makes  him  or  mars  him  ;  there  is  no  medium.' 


CHAPTEB  XVHI. 
Df  TOLEDO. 


The  Caf^  of  tbe  Ambassadeurs  in  the  Calle  de  la  Montera  was  at 
this  time  the  fashionable  rcEort  of  visitors  to  the  city  of  Madrid. 
Its  tone  was  neither  political  nor  urban,  but  savoured  lathtr  of 
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the  cosmopolitan.  The  waiters  at  the  first-class  hotels  recoiu- 
mended  the  Cafe  of  the  AmbasEadeurs,  and  Btepped  round  to 
the  manager's  office  at  the  time  of  the  new  year  to  mention 
the  fact. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  been  rather  nonplussed  by  his  eneoonter 
with  Conyngham,  and,  being  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a 
lawyer,  sat  down,  as  it  were,  to  think.  He  had  come  to  Spain  in 
the  first  heat  of  a  great  revenge,  and  such  men  as  he  take,  like 
the  greater  volcanoes,  a  long  time  to  cool  down.  He  had  been 
prepoEsessed  in  the  favour  of  the  man  who  subsequentlj  owned  to 
being  Frederick  Gonyngham.  And  the  very  manner  in  which 
this  adauEsion  was  made  redounded  in  some  degree  to  the  honour 
of  the  yotmg  Englishman.  Here,  at  least,  was  one  who  had  no 
fear,  and  fearlessaess  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every  Briton  &om  the 
peer  to  the  navvy. 

Sir  John  took  a  certain  cold  interest  in  his  snrroimdings,  and 
in  due  course  was  recommended  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  Caf4 
des  Ambaseadeurs,  as  it  styled  itself,  for  the  habit  of  preferring 
French  to  Spanish  designations  for  places  cf  refreshment  had  come 
in  since  the  great  revolution.  Sir  John  went,  therefore,  to  the 
cafe,  and  with  characteristic  scorn  of  elemental  disturbance  chose 
to  resort  thither  on  the  evening  of  the  great  gale.  The  few  other 
occupants  of  the  gorgeous  room  eyed  bis  half-bottle  of  claret  with 
a  grave  and  decorous  wonder,  but  made  no  attempt  to  converse 
with  this  chill-looking  Englishman.  At  length,  about  ten  o'clock 
or  a  few  minutes  later,  entered  one  who  bowed  to  Sir  John  with 
an  air  full  of  affable  promise.  This  was  Larralde,  who  called  a 
waiter  and  bade  him  fetch  a  coat^bmsh. 

'  Would  you  believe  it,  sir  ? '  he  said,  addressing  Sir  John  in 
broken  EngUsh,  '  but  I  have  just  escaped  a  terrible  death.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spread  out  his  hands,  and  laughed 
good-humouredly,  after  the  manner  of  one  who  has  no  foes. 

'  The  fall  of  a  chimney — so — within  a  metre  of  my  shoulder.' 
He  threw  back  his  cloak  with  a  graceful  swing  of  the  arm  and 
banded  it  to  the  waiter.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  to  the 
table  occupied  by  Sir  John,  who  sipped  his  claret  and  bowed 
coldly. 

'  You  most  not  think  that  Madrid  is  always  like  this,'  Eaid 

Larralde.     '  But  perhaps  you  know  the  city ' 

'  No — this  is  my  first  visit.' 

larralde  tamed  apide  to  give  his  order  to  the  waiter.    His 
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moT«mente  were  always  pictnresqae,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Englishmen  he  had  a  habit  of  accentuating  those  characteristics 
of  speech  and  manner  which  are  held  b?  oor  coantiymeQ  to  be 
native  to  the  Peninsula.  There  is  nothing  so  disarming  as  con- 
ventionalitj — and  nothing  less  suspicious.  LAiralde  seemed  ever 
to  be  a  typical  Spaniard — indolently  polite,  gravely  indifferent— a 
cigarette-smoking  nonentity. 

They  talked  of  topics  of  the  day,  and  chieSy  of  that  great 
event,  the  hurricane,  which  was  still  raging.  Larrakle,  whose  halst 
it  was  to  turn  his  neighbour  to  account — a  seed  of  greatness  this ! — 
had  almost  concluded  that  the  Englishman  was  nseless  when  the 
convereation  turned,  as  it  was  almost  bound  to  turn  between  these 
two,  apon  Conynghom. 

*  There  are  bat  few  of  your  countrymen  in  Madrid  at  the 
moment,'  Larralde  had  eaid. 

'  I  know  but  one,'  was  the  guarded  reply. 

'  And  I  also,'  said  Larralde,  flicking  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 
'  A  young  fellow  who  has  made  himself  somewhat  notorious  in  the 
Royalist  cause — a  cause  in  which  I  admit  I  have  no  sympathy. 
His  name  is  Conyngham.' 

Then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  two  men,  and  over  raised  glafses 
they  glanced  surreptitiously  at  each  other. 

'  I  know  him,'  said  Sir  John  at  length,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  made  Larralde  glance  up  with  a  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
Tbcre  thus  sprang  info  existence  between  them  the  closest  of  all 
bonds — a  common  foe. 

'The  man  has  done  me  more  than  one  ill-turn,'  said  Larralde 
after  a  pause,  and  he  drummed  on  the  table  with  his  cigarette- 
stained  fingers. 

Sir  John,  looking  at  him,  coldly  gauged  the  Spaniard  with  the 
deadly  skill  of  his  calling.  He  noted  that  Larralde  was  poor  and 
ambitious — qualities  that  often  raise  the  devil  in  a  human  heart 
when  fortune  brings  them  there  together.  He  was  not  deceived 
by  the  picturesque  manner  of  Julia's  lover,  bat  knew  exactly  how 
much  was  assumed  of  that  air  of  simple  vanity  to  which  Larralde 
usually  treated  strangers.  He  probably  gauged  at  one  glance  the 
depth  of  the  man's  power  for  good  or  ill,  his  sincerity,  his  possible 
usefulness.  In  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Pleydell,  Lanalde  was  the 
merest  tool. 

They  sat  until  long  after  midnight,  and  before  they  parted 
Sir  John  Pleydell  handed  to  his  companion  a  roll  of  notes,  which 
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he  counted  carefullj  and  Larralde  accepted  with  b  gtafid  air  of 
condescetiBion  and  indifference. 

'  You  know  my  address,'  said  Sir  John,  with  a  slight  sugges- 
tion of  masterfuluesB  which  had  not  been  noticeable  before  the 
mouey  changed  hands.     '  I  shall  remain  at  the  same  hotel.' 

Larralde  nodded  his  head. 

'  I  shall  remember  it,'  he  said.  '  And  now  I  go  to  take  a  few 
hours'  rest.  I  have  had  a  hard  day,  and  am  as  tired  as  a  shep- 
herd's dog.' 

And  indeed  the  day  had  been  busy  enough.  Seflor  Larralde 
hummed  an  air  between  his  teeth  as  he  struggled  against  the  fierce 
wind. 

Before  dawn  the  gale  subsided,  and  daylight  broke  with  a  clear, 
calm  freshness  over  the  city,  where  sleep  had  been  almost  unknown 
during  the  night.  The  son  had  not  yet  risen  when  Larralde 
took  the  road  on  his  poor,  thin  black  horse.  He  rode  through  the 
streets,  still  littered  with  the  debria  of  fallen  chimneys,  slates,  and 
shutters,  with  his  head  up  and  hie  mind  so  full  of  the  great 
schemes  which  gave  him  no  rest,  that  he  never  saw  Conceppion 
Vara  going  to  market  with  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  a  cigarette, 
onlighted,  between  his  lips.  Conception  turned  and  watched  the 
horseman,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  quietly  followed  until  the 
streets  were  left  behind  and  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  Larralde  was  bound  for  Toledo. 

Thither,  indeed,  he  journeyed  throughout  the  day  with  a 
teisnreliness  begotten  of  the  desire  to  enter  the  ancient  city  after 
nightfall  only.  Toledo  was  at  this  time  the  smouldering  hot-bed 
of  those  political  intrigues  which  some  years  later  burst  into  flame, 
and  resulted  finally  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Larralde  was  sufficiently  dangerous  to  require 
watching,  and  like  many  of  bis  kind  considered  himself  of  a  greater 
importance  than  his  enemies  were  pleased  to  attach  to  him.  The 
city  of  Toledo  is,  as  many  know,  almost  surrounded  by  the  rapid 
Togus,  and  entrance  to  its  narrow  conflne  is  only  to  be  gained  by 
two  gates.  To  pass  either  of  these  barriers  in  open  day  would  be 
to  court  a  publicity  singularly  undesirable  at  this  time,  for  Esteban 
Larralde  was  slipping  down  the  social  slope,  which  gradual  progress 
is  the  hardest  to  arrest.  If  one  is  mounting  there  are  plenty  to 
help  him — those  from  above  seeking  to  make  unto  themselves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  those  from  below 
hoping  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  he  may  leave.     Each  step,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  upward  progress  has  to  be  gained  at  the  espease  of 
BQother.  But  on  the  descent  there  are  none  to  stay  and  many  to 
push  behind,  while  those  in  front  make  room  readily  enough, 
larralde  had  for  the  first  time  accepted  a  direct  monetary  reward 
for  his  services.  That  this  bad  been  offered  and  accepted  in  a 
polite  Spanish  manner  as  an  advance  of  expenses  to  be  incurred 
was,  of  course,  only  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  Esteban  Larralde  was  no  longer  a  picturesque  con- 
spirator, serving  a  failing  cause  with  that  devotion  which  can  only 
be  repaid  later  by  high  honours,  and  a  post  carrying  with  it 
emoluments  of  proportionate  value.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  paid 
in  advance,  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  distrust  upon  one  side  or 
the  other. 

The  Barennas  had  been  established  at  their  houEe  in  Toledo 
some  weeks,  and,  for  Julia,  life  had  been  dull  enough.  She  had 
hastened  northward  knowing  well  that  her  lover's  intrignes  must 
necessarily  bring  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capita — 
perhaps  to  Toledo  itself,  Larralde  had,  however,  hitherto  failed 
to  come  near  her,  and  the  news  of  the  day  reported  an  increasing 
depression  in  the  ranks  of  the  Carlists.  Indeed,  that  caose  seemed 
now  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  franker  mercenaries  were  daily 
drifting  away  to  more  promising  scenes  of  warfare,  while  some 
cynically  accepted  commissions  in  the  army  of  Espartero. 

'  I  aJways  said  that  Don  Carlos  would  fiiil  if  he  employed  such 
men — as — well,  as  he  does,'  Madame  Barenna  took  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  observing  at  this  time,  and  her  emphatic  fiin  npped 
the  personal  application  home. 

She  had  just  made  this  remark  for  perhaps  tlie  sixth  time  one 
evening  when  the  door  of  the  patio  where  she  and  Julia  sat  wu 
thrown  open,  and  Larralde — the  person  indirectly  referred  to — 
came  towards  the  ladies.  He  was  not  afraid  of  Madame  Barenna, 
and  his  tired  face  lightened  visibly  at  the  sight  of  Julia.  Condia 
was  right.  According  to  his  lights  Larralde  loved  Julia.  She, 
who  knew  every  expression,  noted  the  look  in  his  face,  and  her 
heart  leapt  within  her  breast.  She  had  long  secretly  rejoiced 
over  the  failure  of  the  Carlist  cause.  Sucb,  messienre,  is  the 
ambition  of  a  woman  for  the  man  she  really  loves. 

Seiiora  Barenna  rose  and  held  ont  her  hand  with  a  beammg 
smile.  She  was  rather  bored  that  evening,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
imagine  herself  in  the  midst  of  great  political  intrigues. 

'  We  were  wondering  if  you  would  come,'  she  said. 
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*  I  am  here — there — evprywhete — but  I  alwajs  come  back  to 
tke  Caea  Barenna,'  he  said  gallantly. 

'  Yoa  look  tired,'  aaid  Julia  quietly.     '  Where  are  jou  from  ? 

'  At  the  moment  I  am  from  Madrid.  The  city  has .  been 
wrecked  by  a  tomedo^I  myself  almost  perished.' 

He  paused,  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

'  What  will  you  ? '  he  added  carelessly.  '  What  is  life — a 
angle  life — in  Spain  to>day  ? ' 

Julia  winced.  It  is  marvellous  bow  an  intelligent  woman 
may  blind  herself  into  absolute  belief  in  one  man.  Senora  Barenna 
Ghuddered. 

'  BlesEed  Heaven  I '  she  whispered,  '  Why  does  not  someone 
do  something?' 

*  One  does  one's  beat,'  answered  Larralde,  with  bis  hand  at  his 
mouBtacbe. 

'  Sut  yes  ! '  said  Madame  eagerly.  She  bad  a  shrewd  common 
sense,  as  many  apparently  foolish  women  have,  and  probably  put 
the  right  value  on  SeQor  Larralde's  endeavours.  Father  Concha 
and  the  General  were,  however,  far  away,  and  all  women  are  time- 
Bervers. 

Larralde  Epoke  of  general  news,  and  when  be  at  length  pro- 
posed to  Julia  that  they  should  take  a  '  paseo '  in  the  gMden  the 
elder  lady  made  no  objection.  For  some  moments  Julia  was  quite 
happy.  She  bad  schooled  herself  into  a  sort  of  contentment  in 
the  hope  that  her  turn  would  come  when  ambition  foiled.  Perhaps 
this  moment  had  arrived.  At  all  events,  Larralde  acquitted  him- 
Belf  well,  and  seemed  sincere  enough  in  bis  joy  at  seeing  her  again. 

'  Do  you  love  me  ? '  be  asked  suddenly. 

Julia  gave  a  little  langb.  Heaven  has  been  opened  by  such  a 
langh  ere  now,  and  men  have  seen  for  a  moment  the  brightness 
of  it. 

'  Enough  to  leave  Spain  for  ever  and  live  in  another  country?' 

•Yes.' 

*  Enough  to  risk  something  now  for  my  sake  ? ' 
'  Enough  to  risk  everything,'  she  answered. 

'  I  have  tried  to  gain  a  great  position  for  you,'  went  on  larralde, 
'and  fortune  has  been  against  me.  I  have  failed.  The  Carlist 
cause  is  dead,  Julia.  Our  chief  has  failed  us — that  is  the  truth 
of  it.  We  set  him  up  as  a  king,  but  unless  we  hold  him  upright 
he  falls.  He  is  a  man  of  straw.  We  are  making  one  last  eflFort, 
aa  you  know,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  we  have  had  miafor- 
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tunes.  This  pestil«ntisl  EDglUliman !  No  one  ins;  say  how  taach 
he  knows.  He  has  had  the  letter  too  long  in  bis  poeeession  for 
oar  safety.    Bat  I  have  outwitted  him  this  time.' 

Larralde  paused,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  in  the 
pink  envelope — somewhat  soiled  b;  its  passage  through  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Monreal's  servant. 

'  It  requires  two  more  sigoatores  and  will  then  be  complete,' 
said  the  upholder  of  Don  Carlos.  '  We  shall  then  nmke  our 
"  coup,"  bat  we  cannot  move  while  Conyngham  remains  in  Spain. 
It  would  never  do  for  me  to — well,  to  get  shot  at  this  moment/ 

Julia  breathed  bard. 

'  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Conjmgham  is  endeavonriag  to  bring 
about.  In  the  first  place  he  wants  this  letter  to  show  to  Estella 
Vinceote — some  foolish  romance.  In  the  second  place  he  bates 
me,  and  seeks  promotion  in  the  Royalist  ranks.  These  Eaglish- 
men  are  onscmpulous.  He  tried  to  take  my  life — only  last  night. 
I  bear  him  no  ill-feeling.  A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre.  My 
only  intention  is  to  get  him  quietly  out  of  Spain.  It  can  be 
managed  easily  enough.  Will  yon  help  me — to  save  my  own 
life?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Julia. 

'  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  Conyngham  saying  that  you 
are  tired  of  political  intrigue." 

'  Heaven  knows  that  would  be  (rue  enough,'  pat  in  Julia. 

'  And  that  yoa  will  give  him  the  letter  he  desires  on  the 
condition  that  he  pFomises  Ut  show  it  to  no  one  bnt  Estella 
Vincente  and  return  it  to  yoa.  That  you  will  also  swear  thst  it 
is  the  identical  letter  that  he  handed  to  you  in  the  Geneial' 
garden  at  Ronda.  If  Conyngham  agrees  he  must  meet  you  at  ths 
back  of  the  Church  of  Santo  Tome  in  the  Calle  Pedro  Martir  bei^ 
in  Toledo,  next  Monday  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Will  yoa  writa 
this  letter,  Julia  ? ' 

'  And  Estella  Vincente  ? '  inquired  Julia, 

'  She  will  forget  him  in  a  week,'  langbed  Larralde. 
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